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THE  WORK  OF  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD 

The  production  of  a  Drury  Lane  pantomime  creates  a 
larger  area  of  interest  than  the  work  of  the  London  School 
Board.  "  The  School  Board  ! "  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  fine 
scorn  of  the  man  in  the  street  when  the  subject  is  broached 
to  him.  And  as  for  his  language  when  the  "■  demand  note  " 
makes  its  appearance  !     Well,  there  ! 

Why  is  this  ?  Well,  the  thing  is  comparatively  new.  Not 
until  1870  did  the  state  in  England  and  Wales  concern  itself 
at  all  actively  with  the  work  of  educating  the  ''  trustees  of  its 
posterity."  Then,  again,  we  are  a  happy-go-lucky  lot ;  and 
education  is  so  drab,  so  dull,  so  priggish  a  concern.  There 
must  be  "  cakes  and  ale"  in  any  matter  which  is  to  excite  the 
Britisher's  interest.  Wave  the  "  good  old  flag"  at  a  music 
hall  and  sing  some  hideously  inept  doggerel  about  the  Honor 
of  the  Country  (God  help  it !)  and  the  British  workman  and 
his  wife  will  go  frantic  with  excitement.  Try  to  engage  the 
interest  of  the  same  British  workman  and  his  wife  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  numerously  multiplied  olive-branches  and  they 
put  you  down,  in  a  good  many  cases,  as  a  well-meaning  but 
harmless  crank ! 

Slowly,  however,  we  are  changing  all  this.  In  my  own 
division  of  London — West  Lambeth — it  is  always  possible  to 
get  a  really  good  meeting  of  earnest  people  to  talk  about 
School  Board  affairs,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  indus- 
trial parts  of  the  city.     And  sometimes,  in  the  wilder  moments 
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of  my  monomania  on  the  education  question,  I  fancy  I  shall 
live  to  see  the  day  when  a  government  will  go  down  because  of 
a  lack  of  slates  and  books  in  the  schools,  just  as  to-day  it  goes 
down  because  of  a  deficiency  of  small-arms  for  the  army. 
May  America  help  us  to  hasten  the  day ! 

London  is  peopled  by  four  and  a  quarter  millions  of  souls, 
herded  together  upon  75,000  acres  of  land  space.  Attending 
its  elementary  schools  are  half  a  million  of  children  taught  by 
7000  adult  certificated  teachers — aided  by  a  delightfully  small 
number  of  child-teachers — at  work  in  1000  different  school 
departments.  In  a  word,  the  London  School  Board  does  a 
work  equal  to  that  which  calls  for  the  services  of  a  thousand 
school  boards  in  Scotland. 

The  Board  consists  of  55  members,  and  for  electoral  pur- 
poses the  city  is  divided  into  11  divisions.  In  a  rough-and- 
ready  sort  of  way  the  membership  of  the  Board  is  allotted  to 
these  divisions  according  to  population.  Thus  the  City  of 
London  (with  only  one  Board  school,  by  the  way),  sends  4 
members ;  Chelsea,  5  ;  Finsbury,  6 ;  Greenwich,  4 ;  Hackney, 
5  ;  East  Lambeth,  4 ;  West  Lambeth,  6 ;  Marylebone,  7 ; 
Southwark,  4  ;  Tower  Hamlets,  5  ;  and  Westminster,  5.  The 
election  is  in  some  respects  pretty  much  of  a  scramble.  The 
voter  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  seats  in  his  division,  and 
he  can  distribute  these  as  he  pleases.  Take  West  Lambeth 
again.  Here  the  voter  could  "  plump  "  for  his  man  by  giving 
him  six  votes  ;  or  he  could  give  two  candidates  three  each  ;  or 
three  candidates  two  each  ;  or  one  four  and  another  two  ;  or 
six  candidates  one  vote  each  ;  or — any  other  combination  that 
struck  his  fancy.  This  cumulative  system  was  introduced 
into  the  Act  of  1870  "  to  protect  minorities  "  ;  but  it  is  pretty 
well  discredited  now.  It  works  out  most  grotesquely.  For 
instance  :  a  man  may  stand  at  the  top  of  the  poll  with  the 
least  number  of  individual  voters,  he  having  got  together  a 
solid  band  of  "  plumpers  "  to  vindicate  some  special  claim. 
Again,  a  majority  of  the  votes  does  not  thereby  mean  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  elected.  At  the  last  election  26  "  Pro- 
gressives" were  returned,  with  an  aggregate  vote  of  706,506; 
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whilst  29  "  Moderates  "  sailed  in  on  602,622 !  Such  are  the 
surprises  of  the  cumulative  system.  Shortly,  I  hope,  the 
cumbrous  divisional  system  will  give  way  to  single  or  double 
member  constituencies  and  straightforward  voting. 

If  we  turn  to  the  day  schools  themselves  we  find,  as  already 
said,  1000  separate  departments  (433  blocks  of  buildings), 
accommodating  483,008  pupils.  On  the  rolls  are  the  names  of 
498,303  children  ;  and  in  daily  average  attendance  there  are 
400,912.  Thus  it  appears  that  one  child  out  of  every  five 
enrolled  is  always  away  every  time  the  schools  are  open. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  shortcomings  in  the  work  of 
the  Board.  The  percentage  of  regularity — 80 — does  not  by 
any  means  signify  that  all  the  children,  generally  speaking, 
make  four-fifths  of  the  possible  attendance.  What  it  does 
mean  is  this — that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  make  a  thor- 
oughly good  attendance — say  9  out  of  every  10  possible — 
while  the  remaining  ten  per  cent,  make  a  thoroughly  bad 
attendance — say  from  o  to  5  out  of  every  10  possible.  The 
pity  of  the  whole  thing  is  this — that  it  is  just  the  grossly 
irregular  children  that  need  the  schools  the  most. 

Leaving  this  difficult  question,  let  us  come  into  the  schools. 
Of  course,  since  1891  education  has  been  entirely  free,  and 
no  charge  is  permissible  for  books,  slates,  and  so  on.  Before 
we  come  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  let  us  glance  at  the  size 
of  the  classes.  A  high  authority  has  told  us  that  a  class 
should  never  exceed  40  pupils,  while  in  the  lowest  classes 
the  number  should  be  restricted  to  25.  In  the  English  high 
schools  the  average  per  class  would  be  about  12  ;  in  the  middle 
schools,  about  24 ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Girls*  Public 
Day  School  Company  run  their  schools  at  a  five  per  cent, 
financial  profit  with  classes  which  average  16  pupils.  Now  turn 
to  the  Code  of  Regulations  for  elementary  schools  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  head  teacher  counts  for  60  pupils ;  the 
certificated  assistant  for  70  or  60,  according  to  the  character 
of  his  certificate  ;  the  uncertificated  assistant  for  50;  and  the 
pupil  teacher  for  30.  Thank  Heaven,  the  London  Board  in 
its  policy  does  a  trifle  better  than  this  barbarous  state  of  things. 
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But  for  all  that,  look  at  the  following  census   taken   of   the 
children  actually  at  school  on  the  morning  of  March  7,  1894: 

No.  0/  Children  in  ^o-  <>/  ^^^^^^^  ^'^'=^  ««^^^  ^^^ 

Qiass  Control  of  one  Teacher 

Between  51  and  60 1586 

61  and  70 1351 

"      71  and  80, 463 

81  and  90 •        •  80 

Over  90, i^ 

As  a  result  of  the  greater  number  of  "  Progressives  "  returned 
at  the  election  in  November,  1894,  this  state  of  things  has  been 
materially  remedied.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1895  we 
appointed  426  certificated  assistants  as  against  295  appointed 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1894  by  the  old  Board. 
This  is  very  fine,  of  course  ;  but  it  has  set  the  ''  poor  ratepayer  " 
howling  at  the  increase  in  the  rate  from  just  under  \\d.  on 
the  pound  sterling  to  just  under  \s. 

Doubtless  the  readers  of  the  Reviev^  are  acquainted  with 
the  English  schedule  of  elementary  subjects.  These  are 
taught  by  standards,  or  grades,  and  include  the  "  three  R's," 
drawing,  singing,  physical  drill,  and,  for  girls',  light  needle- 
work. In  the  infants'  departments,  of  course,  we  have  made  a 
good  beginning  with  kindergarten,  appropriate  occupations, 
object  lessons,  and  so  on.  But  additional  to  the  "  three  R's," 
in  practically  all  the  schools,  two  of  the  so-called  class  subjects 
are  taken  up.  These  subjects  include  English,  geography, 
elementary  science,  history,  and,  for  the  girls,  domestic 
economy. 

Then,  over  and  above  all  this,  many  of  the  upper  boys  and 
girls  go  in  for  one  or  two  of  the  so-called  specific  subjects. 
These  include  algebra,  chemistry,  French,  Latin,  German, 
physiology,  and  so  on.  Last  year,  out  of  the  498,303  children 
on  the  rolls,  37,754  took  up  one  or  other  of  these  "  specifics," 
and  it  will  interest  and  amuse  American  readers  to  know  that 
at  the  moment  of  writing  there  is  a  great  outcry — noisy,  if  not 
widespread — in  London  against  giving  such  advanced  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  working  classes  ! 

Under  the  provision  made  for  the  teaching  of  ''  specifics  "  I 
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ought  to  make  particular  mention  of  the  efforts  made  in 
respect  of  the  teaching  of  cookery,  laundry-work,  and  manual 
training  in  wood.  We  have  built  special  *' centers"  for  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects,  and  the  children  taking  them  up 
are  drafted  off  once  a  week  to  these  "  centers  "  to  receive 
practical  tuition  at  the  hands  of  experts.  We  have  150  cook- 
ing centers,  and  last  year  instructed  23,982  girls.  Of  laundry 
centers  we  have  already  70,  and  shall  soon  double  the  number  ; 
last  year  we  gave  practical  lessons  in  laundry-work  to  6204 
girls.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  cite  the  ofificial  description  of 
a  laundry  center : 

"  (I)  A  stepped  classroom,  about  30  feet  by  22  feet,  containing  accom- 
modation for  14  children  seated  at  desks,  12  wasli-tubs  and  4  ironing- 
tables,  an  ironing-stove,  a  sand-box,  sink,  gas-copper,  and  an  open 
fire-range,  with  hood  over  latter  appliances  to  carry  off  steam  ;  (2)  a  cloak- 
room (forming  entrance  lobby)." 

The  parents,  I  may  add,  are  encouraged  to  allow  their  girls 
to  bring  suitable  garments  from  their  homes  for  laundry  pur- 
poses— provision  being  taken,  of  course,  that  nothing  shall 
come  from  a  house  infected  with  disease,  "  no  bed  or  body 
linen  being  allowed  at  any  time."  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too, 
that  the  food  prepared  by  the  children  at  the  cookery  centers 
is  sold,  and  that  during  the  past  year  the  receipts  from 
this  source  exceeded  the  cost ;  the  raw  material  cost  £6\Z. 
As  with  the  other  "  specifics,"  annual  capitation  grants  for 
instruction  are  made  by  the  Education  Department.  In  the 
ordinary  "  specifics  "  it  is  either  3^.  or  2s.  per  child,  according 
to  the  government  inspector's  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction.  For  cookery  it  is  4$".  per  child  for  40  hours'  in- 
struction—20  of  them  to  be  practical  instruction  at  the 
*'  center."  For  laundry  instruction  the  payment  is  2s,  per 
child  for  20  hours  at  the  laundry  class. 

Since  1890,  when  manual  instruction  was  first  recognized  by 
the  Education  Department  as  a  school  subject,  there  has  been 
continued  progress  in  the  number  of  boys  under  instruction. 
They  are  taught  at  centers  specially  fitted  up  for  the  pur- 
pose.    A  "  single  "  center,  in  which  there  is  accommodation 
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for  20  boys,  will  provide  for  the  instruction  of  2QO  boys  a 
week,  as  each  boy  attends  for  half  a  day.  A  "double  "  center 
accommodates  40  boys,  and  provides  instruction  for  400  boys 
a  week.  Down  to  Lady-day,  1894,  instruction  was  provided 
as  follows: 

Nu  tn  ber.  Nu  mber  of  Boys, 

••  Single "  Centers, 5i  10,200 

"Double"  Centers, 21  8,400 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  allows  a  grant  at  the  rate 
of  2d,  a  lesson,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  per  cent,  if  the 
instruction  is  "  excellent."  The  results  are  very  satisfactory, 
many  boys  turning  out  excellent  samples  of  hand-work. 

Then  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  splendid  work  just 
initiated  in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  mentally 
defective.  The  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  collected  and 
taught  at  centers  by  specialists.  At  Lady-day,  1895,  there 
were  17  of  the  centers,  with  a  total  average  roll  of  495.  Under 
the  Act  of  1893,  some  of  these  children  are  boarded  out  by 
the  School  Board,  and  the  parents  are  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute toward  their  maintenance. 

Blind  children  usually  attend  as  half-time  scholars  at  ordi- 
nary day  schools ;  during  the  remaining  half  of  the  school 
time  they  receive  special  instruction  at  certain  centers.  Since 
October,  1881,  99  blind  children  who  have  attended  the 
Board's  schools  have  gained  scholarships  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind. 

The  instruction  of  physically  or  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren is  carried  on  at  special  schools  and  centers.  The  most 
remarkable  pains  are  taken  with  them,  and  there  is  every  hope 
that,  by  learning  some  little  knack  of  manual  dexterity,  many 
of  these  poor  stricken  little  scraps  of  humanity  will,  in  after 
years,  be  actually  able  to  earn  their  own  living,  instead  of 
remaining,  as  heretofore,  a  perpetual  charge  upon  the  com- 
munity. But  this  work,  as  also  that  concerning  the  blind  and 
deaf,  is  only  just  in  its  infancy,  and  indicates  a  greater  devel- 
opment in  future  years  along  the  lines  of  state  care  for  defec- 
tive children.     To  me  nothing  is  more  interesting  in  the  great 
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volume  which  describes  the  Board's  direct  work  in  the  schools 
than  the  report  of  the  lady  superintendent  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished schools  and  classes  for  mentally  defective  children.  I 
venture  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  of  what  she  says : 

"  In  some  cases  mentally  defective  children  go  on  for  months,  showing 
little  or  no  improvement,  when  suddenly  a  start  is  made,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  relapse  into  the  old  dull  stupidity.  Then,  too,  there  are  cases 
where  a  total  loss  of  memory  takes  place  for  some  weeks,  and  this  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  a  low  physical  condition.  Yet  in  all  cases  it  can  be 
said  that  the  care,  management,  and  education  they  receive  are  beneficial  in 
some  way  to  each  child,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
each  pupil  are  carefully  noted.  The  varied  occupations  still  hold  the  first 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  pupils,  and  many  an  effort  is  made  to  read, 
under  the  threat  that  "  if  you  do  not,  no  occupation  for  you  in  the  after- 
noon "  will  follow  as  a  punishment. 

'•  My  first  study  is  to  make  the  child  obedient  and  self-respecting, — often 
a  very  laborious  task,  and  sometimes  an  actual  failure, — and  then,  when  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pupil  is  incapable  of  receiving  instruction, 
very  sadly  I  turn  it  adrift,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Board  are 
not  dealing  with  every  child  of  school  age  ;  there  is  a  lower  grade  than 
the  defective,  which  seems  to  be  neglected  by  all,  save  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  by  election  a  home  in  one  or  other  of  the  voluntary 
asylums  for  idiot  children.  Though  I  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
parents  of  two  children  to  send  them  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
Asylum  at  Darenth,  yet  there  are  others  too  weak  for  me  whom  I  could  not 
advise  to  send  there,  as  I  do  not  consider  them  other  than  imbecile. 

"  It  takes  many  months  to  determine  how  far  there  is  a  loss  or  total 
want  of  brain  power  in  some  of  the  children.  This  one  is  not  deaf,  but 
has  never  articulated  a  word ;  the  mother  noticing  nothing  '  strange '  about 
her  until  she  was  turned  five  years  of  age  !  Here  another,  who  is  gradually 
going  deaf,  and  will  probably,  as  a  consequence,  lose  the  power  of  speech 
which  he  at  present  possesses.  Another  is  bright  and  intelligent,  but  so 
often  has  pains  in  his  head  ;  the  mother  knows  no  cause,  but  from  relatives 
I  learn  that  her  husband  died  insane.  In  any  difficulty  I  advise  the  parents 
to  take  the  child  to  a  hospital,  where  I  have  always  found  the  doctor  most 
willing  to  give  me  his  opinion  of  the  case. 

"  In  many  cases  I  see  that  though  the  special  instruction  given  by  the 
Board  can  assist  the  child  very  considerably,  it  can  never  completely  restore 
the  balance  necessary  to  make  the  child  '  whole,'  and  such  will  need  a  life- 
long care.  Whilst  these  give  cause  for  much  anxiety  as  to  their  future, 
there  are  the  others  who  have  so  benefited  by  the  special  instruction  that  I 
have  no  fear  but  that  they  will  be  able  to  compete  in  the  labor  market,  and 
partially  or  wholly  maintain  themselves." 

With  regard  to  night  schools,  progress  is  slow  and  exigu- 
ous ;  40,000  boys  and  girls  of  the  ages  of  11  to  14  leave  the 
London  Board  day  schools  yearly ;  so  that,  at  any  time,  we 
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have  in  London  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  young  people  in  their 
teens  whose  education  has  just  been  started  in  the  Board 
schools.  Supposing,  on  a  generous  estimate,  50,000  of  these 
continued  their  training  in  the  polytechnics  and  so  on,  we  have 
200,000  who  would  be  the  better  of  the  occasional  influence, 
control,  and  direction  of  the  properly  conducted  night  school. 
Last  winter's  session  our  average  attendance  was  13,974.  I 
attribute  the  meager  result  partly  to  the  hitherto  stupid  sys- 
tem of  running  the  night  schools — a  system  largely  revolu- 
tionized by  our  late  education  minister,  Mr.  Acland — and 
partly  to  the  existence  of  the  fee.  A  year  ago  some  of 
us  tried  to  induce  the  Board  to  make  the  night  schools  free  ;  we 
were  beaten  by  two  votes.  As  a  compromise  we  all  agreed  to 
pay  back  the  fees  to  the  regular  students  in  the  shape  of  an 
initial  deposit  on  their  accounts  in  the  Post-ofifice  Savings 
Bank.  The  idea  is  excellent;  but  it  is  no  relief  to  those  who 
stand  outside  the  night-school  door  for  .lack  of  the  penny, 
twopence,  or  threepence  demanded  weekly.  By  and  by,  of 
course  we  shall  free  the  night-schools  as  we  have  done  the  day 
schools.  We  broaden  down  over  here  from  precedent  to  pre- 
cedent slowly — but  we  do  broaden. 

Let  me  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  finances.  Last  year  we 
spent  ;^2, 163,767.  Our  income  (imperial  grants  and  rates)  was 
;£"2,099,55i.     Here  are  some  of  the  big  items  of  expenditure  : 

On  salaries  of  teachers,  about ^1,087,300 

On  books  and  apparatus,  about 62,321 

On  evening  schools,  about 36,500 

On  repairs  to  buildings  and  furniture,  about       ....  86,563 

On  wages  of  school  keepers  and  cleaners,  about       .        .        .  57,000 

On  fuel  and  light,  about              36,711 

On  official  expenses,  about 45,000 

On  industrial  schools, about 45,000 

On  enforcement  of  compulsion,  about 47,000 

On  legal  expenses,  about             470,000 

Of  course  the  acquisition  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  is  chargeable  to  the  loan  account.  Here  our  liability 
is  something  like  ;^8, 500,000.  Last  year  we  paid  back  as 
principal  on  loans,  ;^i7i,658;  also,  ;^279,922  as  interest  on  our 
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loans.  These  loans,  it  should  be  understood,  are  repayable 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

Of  the  entire  expenditure,  ;^i,49i,4o6,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  directly  spent  on  the  training  of  the  children,  thus  work- 
ing out  at  £2  3s.  Qd.  per  head  of  those  in  average  attendance. 

Our  income  was  made  up  as  follows : 

From  Government  grants, ;^6o8,399 

From  the  rates  (local  taxes),  .        .        .        .        .         .         1,490,537 

I  suppose  the  fact  that  we  have  for  some  time  past  largely 
spent  our  time  upon  "■  religious  "  discussions  is  not  altogether 
unknown  to  readers  of  the  REVIEW.  Neither  is  it  unknown  that 
the  Board's  system  of  religious  instruction  is  very  thorough  and 
well  systematized.  But  under  the  law  it  is  bound  to  be  unde- 
nominational— "  no  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary 
which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  shall  be 
taught  in  the  school."  The  Board's  Syllabus  is  of  a  most 
comprehensive  character  ;  there  are  set  examinations  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  every  morning  in  every  Board  school  in  London  there 
is  a  devout  religious  service  of  prayer  and  hymn,  followed 
by  an  excellent  lesson  from  the  Holy  Scripture.  For  many 
years  this  has  seemed  to  satisfy  everybody.  It  has  certainly 
satisfied  the  parents,  for  practically  none  have  availed  them- 
selves of  their  right,  under  what  we  call  "the  conscience 
clause,"  to  withdraw  their  children  during  the  hour  of 
religious  instruction.  Nay,  it  has  satisfied  apparently  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  churches,  for  most  kind  things  have 
been  said  of  it  by  ministers  of  religion  from  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  late  Cardinal  Manning 
downward.  Recently,  however,  a  certain  extreme  section  of 
the  Established  Church  has  set  about  stirring  up  the  bitter 
waters  of  theological  strife.  They  say  they  must  and  will 
have,  if  anything  at  all,  the  full  and  definite  teaching  of  their 
sect.  They  say  that  undenominational  teaching  is  worse  than 
nothing  at  all,  and  so  I  suppose  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  very  excellent  plan  laid  down  twenty-five  years 
ago  under  the  Religious  Compromise  of  the  Act  of  1870. 
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A  few  weeks  since,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  England  laid  before  the  Prime  Minister  the 
demand  that  there  shall  be  made 

••  Provision  that  all  reasonable  facilities  shall  be  afforded  for  the  separate 
religious  instruction  of  children  in  Board  or  Voluntary  schools  whose 
parents  may  desire  it,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866." 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  at  once  the  exact  clause  in  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act  of  1866  to  which  reference  is  here  made. 
It  is  Clause  25,  and  reads: 

"  A  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  specified  in  the  Order  of  Deten- 
tion as  that  to  which  the  child  appears  to  the  justices  or  magistrates  to 
belong,  may  visit  the  child  at  the  school  on  such  days  and  at  such  times  as 
are  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  the  purposes  of  instructing  him  in  religion." 

"  It  is  only  just,"  as  I  said  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
January,  "  to  those  who  are  advocating  this  modification  of 
the  very  excellent  system  of  religious  instruction  which  the 
country  has  enjoyed  under  the  Act  of  1870,  to  admit  that  they 
appear  to  be  as  much  actuated  in  the  interests  of  the  Non- 
conformist children  living  in  the  10,000  English  villages  pos- 
sessing only  a  Church  of  England  school,  as  they  are  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  children  attending  the  Board 
schools  of  the  country.  And,  if  it  be  agreed  that  the  present 
system  of  giving  religious  instruction  shall  be  perpetuated  as 
the  basis,  and  that  wherever  a  genuine  demand  is  made  on  the 
part  of  a  parent  for  something  more,  or  something  less,  or 
something  different  than  his  child  is  receiving  at  present,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  desirable,  as  far  as  practicable — if  only,  as 
already  said,  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  that 
very  small  section  of  exceedingly  clamant  people  who  buzz 
about  our  ears  to-day — to  extend  to  the  elementary  day 
schools  the  privilege  involved  in  Clause  25  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act." 

The  great  army  of  teachers  employed  by  the  London 
School  Board  calls  for  more  specific  notice  than  I  have  yet 
given  it.  At  Lady-day  last  the  precise  number  of  Board- 
school  departments  was  1249(393  boys',  387  girls',  55  mixed. 
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and  414  infants').     These  were  manned  by  the  following  staff 
of  teachers : 


Men 

Women 

and 

and 

Boys 

Girls 

Pupil  Teachers           .... 

.           .           .           366 

1,298 

Ex-Pupil  Teachers 

55 

327 

Art.  68's» 

— 

9 

Certificated  Assistants 

.     2,410 

4.645 

Heads  (Principals)     .... 

418 

817 

Not  Classified 

.        .        .           I 

2 

3.250 

7,098 

Grand  Total 

. 

10,348 

As  a  matter  of  interest  it  may  be  added  that  8  of  the  men 
have  the  "  Art  Masters'  Certificate,"  70  of  the  men  and  9  of 
the  women  have  the  *'  Art  Class  Teachers'  Certificate,"  and 
2322  of  the  men  and  2197  of  the  women  hold  the  full  "  D," 
or  School  Teachers*  Drawing  Certificate ;  2585  of  the  men 
and  4300  of  the  women  have  been  through  a  training  college ; 
244  of  the  men  and  1171  of  the  women  were  ''independently 
trained  ";  that  is  to  say,  they  worked  up  for  the  certificate 
examination  whilst  serving  as  uncertificated  assistants  in  the 
schools. 

In  addition  to  their  professional  and  technical  equipment,  it 
is  worth  noting  that  7  of  the  men  hold  the  degree  of  M.  A.; 
1 1  of  the  women  the  L.  L.  A.  degree  of  St.  Andrews ;  47  of 
the  men  the  B.  A. ;  3  of  the  men  the  B.  Sc. ;  and  shoals 
hold  the  Intermediate  Arts  and  Science  certificates  and  the 
Matriculation  diploma.  Several  are  Associates,  Licentiates, 
and  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  one  or  two  are 
Associates  of  King's  College.  The  universities  mainly  favored 
are  London  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Some  few  manage  a 
term  of  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  Royal  Irish 
University  is  growing  in  favor.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Day 
Training  Colleges  for  teachers,  and  the  assimilation  of  their 
curriculums  to  those  of  the  local  university  colleges,  many  stu- 
dents kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — the  teacher's  certificate 
examination  and  the  degree.     The  Education  Department  in 

1  Young  women  over  eighteen  not  certificated  in  any  way. 
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its  regulations  is  laying  itself  out  to  encourage  this  method 
of  training. 

London  Board  pupil-teachers  are  trained  for  half  their  time 
at  "  pupil  teachers'  centers."  Of  these  we  have  twelve,  ofifi- 
cered  by  twelve  head  teachers  and  one  hundred  assistants. 
At  the  "center"  the  pupil  teacher  receives  a  splendid  literary 
and  scientific  training,  which  enables  him  to  score  a  good  place 
in  the  "  Queen's  scholarship  examination,"  to  which  all  the 
pupil  teachers  in  the  land  submit  at  the  close  of  their  appren- 
ticeship. This  "Queen's  scholarship"  admits  to  the  two 
years'  college  training  on  easy  financial  terms. 

Doubtless  a  word  or  two  upon  the  English  method  of  equip- 
ping teachers  for  their  work  will  be  of  interest.     After  four 
years'  as  a  pupil-teacher,  the  apprentice  takes  the  "  Queen's 
Scholarship "   examination.     Success    in  this    very    exacting 
ordeal  admits  to  a  training  college  for  two  (or  three)  years, 
during  which  time  the  student  passes  his  first  and  second  (and 
third   in  occasional   cases)  "Certificate"  examinations.     The 
formal  test  is  as  stiff  as  that  for  a  degree  at  the  average  British 
university,  but  of  course  it  runs  on  rather  more  technical  lines. 
Recently  the  Education  Department  has  very  successfully  initi- 
ated the  plan  of  running  the  training  college  in  connection 
with  the  University  College,  and  many  of  our  out-going  stu- 
dents now  possess  both  degree  and  teacher's  certificate.     After 
earning  two   good  reports  in  the  schools,  they  receive   the 
"  Parchment "  certificate   from    the    Education  Department, 
which  is  their  diploma  of  professional  ability,  and  the  depart- 
ment pays  to  the  Training  College  authorities  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  on  account  of  each  man  student,  and  eighty 
pounds  on  account  of  each  woman.     Taken  altogether,  I  think 
we  may  claim  to  do  better  than  you  have  done  so  far  in  this 
matter.     Our  teachers  are  not  amateur  casuals,  taking  up  the 
work  in  so  many  cases  for  a  month  or  two  for  lack  of  some- 
thing better;  but  trained  equipped  professionalists  devoting 
their  lives   to   the   work   of   teaching.     I    look  for  the  hap- 
piest results  in  America  when  all  your  teachers,  too,  enter  the 
work  with  the  view  of  making  it  the  purpose  of  their  lives. 
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Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  the  certification  of  teachers  in 
England  has  been  up  to  the  present  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Education  Department.  Recently  there  has  been  a  dis- 
position to  accept  outside  examinations  as  in  part  qualifying 
for  the  certificate,  and  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  much  greater 
reform — a  reform  that  will  hand  over  the  conduct  of  the 
teacher's  examinations  to  the  "  Educational  Council  "  (con- 
sisting mainly  of  experts)  hereafter  to  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  the  Minister  of  Education 
that  is  to  be.  This  "  Council,"  by  the  way,  will  have  entire 
control  of  the  "  Register  of  Teachers  "  about  to  be  created. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  teachers  by  the  London 
School  Board,  a  word  or  two  may  be  necessary.  Advertise- 
ments are  issued,  and  we  get  some  hundreds  of  applications  in 
each  case.  The  "  Teaching  Staff "  Committee  of  the  Board 
(forty-seven  members  strong)  makes  the  first  selection,  which 
consists  of  the  nomination  of  one  candidate  "  to  be  seen  "  by 
each  member  of  the  committee.  Each  of  the  six  "  Board 
Inspectors  "  also  nominates  one  candidate  at  this  "  first  selec- 
tion." A  week  later  the  selected  candidates  are  **  seen  "  to 
the  number  of  sometimes  five-and-twenty  and  even  thirty. 
After  spending  an  hour  or  more  in  seeing  the  candidates,  and 
having  rehearsed  to  us  their  qualifications,  we  proceed  to  vote 
for  three  on  the  exhaustive  ballot  system..  By  working  out 
the  lowest  each  round,  we  ultimately  get  at  the  three  favorites. 
These  we  "  send  down "  to  the  *'  local  managers."  (Each 
group  of  Board  schools  is  locally  supervised  by  a  body  of  local 
managers  appointed  by  the  Board  ;  the  Divisional  Member  of 
the  Board  being  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  managing  body  of 
each  of  his  ten  or  dozen  schools.)  The  local  managers  see  the 
three,  go  into  their  qualifications,  and  select  one  for  final  ap- 
pointment. The  School  Management  Committee  is  notified 
of  the  choice  and  in  the  great  number  of  cases  at  once  ratifies 
it.  The  appointment  is  finally  (and  in  most  cases  merely 
formally)  indorsed  by  the  Board  itself  at  its  Thursday  meet- 
ing a  week  later. 

Though  the  system  is  pretty  thorough,  there  is  an  uneasy 
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feeling  that  local  prejudices  play  a  big  part  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  judgment  of  the  local  managers,  and  that  all  along 
the  line  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  highly  anxious 
and  increasingly  active  religionists  upon  the  Board  to  get  at 
the  rehgious  views  of  the  teachers  (in  spite  of  the  Board's  rule 
to  the  contrary)  and  make  these  the  determining  factor  in  the 
appointment.  Neither  theoretically  nor  practically  is  the  plan 
of  appointing  teachers  by  boards  of  local  managers  satisfac- 
tory, but  it  is  as  far  as  we  have  gotten  in  the  evolution  of  our 
system.  Yet  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  the  sort  of  thing 
disclosed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  by  Mr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  would  stagger  the  most  unscrupulous  amongst  us.  The 
political  "  pull "  is  not,  however,  I  have  an  idea,  entirely  un- 
known here,  but  those  who  exercise  it  have  to  do  so  in  fear 
and  trembling  for  the  consequences,  if  they  become  known.  I 
ought  to  add  that  our  head  teacherships  are  filled  almost  en- 
tirely from  our  own  assistant  teachers'  rank,  and  that  even  then 
the  competition  for  promotion  is  terrifically  keen,  especially 
amongst  the  men,  many  of  whom  have  been  working  for  ten, 
fifteen,  and  even  twenty  years  as  assistants. 

As  to  salaries  under  the  Board.  The  scale  for  head  masters 
ranges  from  £\^o  to  ^350  a  year,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
school  and  the  length  of  service.  Head  mistresses  in  girls'  or 
mixed  departments  receive  from  ;fi20  to  ;^300;  in  infants' 
departments  from  ;f  120  to  ;f240.  College-trained  men,  cer- 
tifi^cated  assistants  (five  out  of  every  six  of  whom  must  remain 
permanently  in  the  post  of  assistantship  as  a  result  of  the  few 
openings  to  headships),  receive  from  £(^^  to  ;^I55  (we  shall 
shortly,  I  hope,  raise  this  to  £\T^.  College-trained  women 
certificated  assistants  receive  from  £Z^  to  £\2^  a  year. 

The  method  of  supervising  the  schools  both  by  the  state 
and  the  local  authorities  has  undergone  tremendous  changes 
within  the  past  few  years.  Hitherto  the  state  imposed  a 
rigid  code  of  regulations,  classification  was  largely  by  age  and 
the  teacher's  judgment  on  the  matter  entirely  fettered,  and 
state  grants  were  paid  upon  the  results  of  the  child's  struggle 
with   the   examiner's   tests  once  a  year  upon  a  set  and  pre- 
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arranged  day  of  inspection.  But  now  we  have  very  largely 
changed  all  that.  Government  grants  are  paid  to  the  schools 
mainly  on  average  attendance,  and  in  lieu  of  the  annual  visit  of 
inspection  government  inspection  keeps  in  continual  touch 
with  the  school  by  means  of  occasional  **  visits  without  notice." 
The  code  of  regulations  too  is  rendered  more  elastic ;  each 
locality  having  power  to  submit  alternative  schemes  of  instruc- 
tion for  use  in  its  schools.  Our  London  schools  are  supervised 
by  no  fewer  than  42  Government  inspectors  (salaries  from 
£\^o  to  ;^iioo).  Then  the  London  Board  has  in  its 
employment  6  inspectors  of  its  own  (salaries  ;^450  and,  in 
one  case,  £%q6)  who  supervise  generally  the  work  of  the 
schools ;  I  special  instructor  for  the  blind  ;  5  special  instruct- 
ors of  cooking ;  i  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  2  for  drawing ;  2 
for  laundry  work ;  3  for  manual  training ;  i  for  music  ;  3  for 
needlework ;  5  for  physical  exercises  (3  being  women)  ;  8  for 
science ;  and  i  for  special  schools  for  the  mentally  defective. 
The  function  of  these  special  instructors  and  inspectors  is  not 
so  much  to  test  for  results  as  to  help  improve  methods,  to  in- 
struct the  teachers,  and  generally  to  perfect  the  work  in  the 
special  department  of  which  they  have  charge. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  4  of  the  55  members 
of  the  Board  are  women,  16  are  ministers  of  religion,  7  are 
ex-school-teachers,  and  9  are  either  barristers-at-law  or  solici- 
tors, 2  are  retired  generals,  another  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
still  another  a  major.  No  Roman  Catholic  member,  it  may 
be  observed,  was  returned  at  the  last  election — though  several 
offered  themselves — and  thus  the  cumulative  system  of  voting 
has  signally  failed  to  secure  that  for  which  its  framers  put  it 
upon  the  statute  book,  namely,  the  protection  of  minorities. 

T.  J.  Macnamara 

Member  of  London  School  Board, 
President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers 


II 

COLLEGE   ORGANIZATION  AND   GOVERNMENT 

The  organization  of  the  American  college  is  simple.  In 
most  States  the  organization  is  made  under  the  general  law 
applying  to  incorporated  societies.  The  essential  part  of  the 
organization  is  the  legal  body,  which  usually  calls  itself 
trustees.  A  body  which  is  usually  called  the  faculty  has  to 
do  with  giving  instruction  and  performing  the  work  for  doing 
which  the  college  was  created.  In  association  with  the  legal 
body  is  sometimes  a  second  one,  frequently  known  as  the 
board  of  overseers,  but  there  are  few  institutions  having  this 
second  body.  The  board  of  trust  and  the  faculty  are  the  two 
bodies  to  which  is  generally  committed  the  administration  of 
the  college.  The  board  of  trust  is  usually,  though  not  always, 
a  close  corporation.  It  chooses  its  own  successors.  When  it 
is  not  a  close  corporation,  elections  to  it  are  made,  as  a  rule, 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  graduates  of  the  college.  If  the 
college,  however,  is  denominational  and  has  close  affiliations 
with  a  church  of  a  rather  strict  form  of  government,  the  church 
itself  not  infrequently  chooses  or  nominates  certain  members 
for  this  board.  This  intimacy  of  ecclesiastical  relationship  is 
found  more  frequently  in  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and 
Methodist  communions.  The  members  of  the  board  of  trust 
are  seldom  less  than  seven  or  more  than  twenty-five.  The 
duties  of  this  board  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  rather  material 
character.  They  relate  largely  to  the  care  of  the  property 
put  into  its  keeping.  The  duties  also  relate,  in  part,  to 
giving  legal  validity  to  the  acts  of  the  faculty.  The  board  of 
trust  confers  degrees,  it  fixes  salaries,  it  determines  the  budget 
of  each  year,  it  holds  and  controls  all  investments.  The 
nature  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  this  board  of  trust  vary,  of 
course,  somewhat  in  different  colleges.     It  may  be  said  that 
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usually  their  authority  is  supreme,  yet  this  authority  they 
seldom  see  fit  to  use  arbitrarily.  Their  decision  is  ultimate, 
yet  usually  they  trust  the  faculty.  In  its  last  analysis,  the 
management  of  a  college  rests  absolutely  in  the  board  of 
trust.     To  this  board  the  faculty  and  students  are  responsible. 

Though  the  function  of  the  board  of  trust  is  thus  deter- 
minative, yet  it  is  to  the  second  body  that  the  fulfillment  of 
the  great  purposes  for  which  a  college  exists  are  specially 
committed.  To  the  faculty  is  given  the  work  of  instruction. 
The  duty  of  discipline  is  primarily  theirs.  The  proper  order- 
ing of  the  various  relations  of  the  students  belongs  to  them. 
All  that  makes  up  the  daily  routine  of  the  college  represents 
their  constant  and  immediate  responsibility.  To  their  college 
work  they  give  themselves.  College  service  represents  their 
profession.  The  faculty  in  certain  colleges  includes  all  those 
who  give  instruction.  In  other  colleges  it  includes  only  those 
who  are  chosen  to  permanent  chairs,  excluding  those  whose 
appointments  are  for  a  year  or  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
members  are  chosen  to  this  body  under  a  great  variety  of 
conditions. 

The  methods  of  choosing  represent  so  important  a  part  of 
college  order,  and  are  so  diverse,  that  I  shall  indicate  what 
methods  do  control  in  various  colleges.  The  statements 
describing  these  methods  are  usually  made  by  the  presidents 
of  the  respective  colleges. 

Yale  University—"  In  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of 
professors,  our  custom — not  our  written  law,  but  our  long- 
established  custom — is,  that  the  faculty  of  the  department 
(scientific,  theological,  or  whatever  department  of  the  uni- 
versity) in  which  the  new  professor  is  to  act  nominate  him  to 
the  corporation,  and  the  corporation  appoint  him  to  the  office. 
They  may,  of  course,  decline  to  appoint  him  if  they  see  fit. 
The  matter  of  nomination  is  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty ;  the 
matter  of  election  is  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation.  In 
most  of  our  New  England  colleges  the  whole  power  of  nomi- 
nation is  in  the  hands  of  the  president.  He  may  not  consult 
the  faculty  at  all.     It  is  not  so  with  us." 
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Williams  College — "When  we  are  selecting  a  new 
member  of  our  faculty,  if  it  is  a  professor  we  want,  I  consult 
with  men  interested  in  the  same  department  and  mention 
a  name  and  act  with  their  approbation.  If  it  is  an  instructor 
we  want,  I  generally  do  the  same." 

Dartmouth  College — "  In  securing  a  new  member  of 
the  faculty,  the  president  advises  with  the  department  con- 
cerned and  then  puts  the  matter  before  the  committee  on 
instruction  in  the  board  of  trustees.  The  trustees  vote  upon 
the  recommendation  of  this  committee." 

Brown  University — "  The  president  nominates  the  can- 
didate or  suggests  several ;  then  the  advisory  and  executive 
committees  discuss  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  one  or  more, 
and  vote  to  recommend  to  the  corporation.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  election,  as  the  board  never  rejects  a  nomination 
thus  made.  We  do  not  have  the  Yale  system  of  nominations 
by  the  professors,  or  any  of  them,  though,  of  course,  the  presi- 
dent gets  their  views." 

Columbia  College—"  Ordinarily  the  president  takes  the 
initiative  in  securing  a  new  member  of  any  of  our  faculties. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  conferring  freely  with  all  those  more 
directly  interested  in  the  appointment  to  be  made,  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  the  person  called  shall  be  persona  grata.  When 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  on  the  track  of  the  right  man,  I  try 
to  ascertain  whether  he  would  accept  such  a  call  as  I  have  in 
mind.  I  always  seek  a  personal  interview,  if  possible,  as  I  am 
reluctant  to  have  any  man  appointed  to  any  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  university  whom  I  have  not  looked  in  the 
face.  Of  course  I  never  seek  a  personal  interview  until  after 
a  very  careful  inquiry.  When  I  am  satisfied  upon  all  the 
points  involved,  I  submit  a  nomination  to  the  trustees,  who 
act  upon  it,  with  or  without  reference  to  the  committee  on 
education,  as  the  case  may  demand.  I  often  confer  informally 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  on  education  of  the 
trustees,  so  that,  when  the  matter  comes  before  the  trustees, 
they  are  able  to  confirm  the  statements  of  the  president  and 
to  express  their  opinion  without  delay.     There  is  no  law  gov- 
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erning  these  matters ;  but  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  my  own 
method  of  procedure,  which  has  thus  far  proved  acceptable 
both  to  the  trustees  and  to  the  members  of  our  faculties." 

Johns  Hopkins  University — "  Appointments  to  the  fac- 
ulty are  made  by  the  trustees,  who  are  largely  influenced  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  president,  and  he  is  influenced  in 
turn  by  the  wishes  and  recommendations  of  those  in  the 
faculty  who  are  most  capable  of  advising  him,  especially  by 
the  members  of  the  academic  council." 

University  of  Pennsylvania — "  The  selection  of  new 
members  of  any  faculty  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  who  act  primarily  through  their  committee  upon 
the  proper  department.  This  committee  carefully  inquires 
after  available  candidates,  giving  great  weight,  of  course,  to 
any  recommendations  received  from  the  faculty,  and  in  due 
time  makes  a  nomination  to  the  board,  which  is  almost 
always  followed  by  an  election.  No  professor  can  be  elected 
at  the  meeting  at  which  he  is  nominated.  Notice  must  be 
sent  to  every  trustee,  and  a  majority  of  the  board  must  be 
present  at  the  election." 

University  of  Chicago — "•  When  it  is  decided  to  make 
an  appointment,  the  professor  in  the  department  and  the 
president  both  take  the  matter  in  hand,  the  professor  being 
careful  in  every  case  not  to  commit  the  university  in  any  way. 
The  matter  is  finally  decided  upon  by  the  president  and  the 
head  of  the  department  interested,  and  the  nomination  is 
made  by  the  president  to  the  board  of  trustees.  A  by-law  of 
the  board  of  trustees  provides  that  all  nominations  shall  be 
made  by  the  president.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  me  to 
make  nominations  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  members  of 
the  department,  but  it  would  hardly  be  thought  wise  to  do 
this  except  in  special  circumstances." 

University  of  Illinois— "We  follow  no  particular 
method  in  securing  a  new  member  of  our  faculty.  We  keep 
a  file  of  all  applications  for  positions,  and  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  we  examine  the  file — and  it  is  a  large  one.  Some- 
times we  write  to  the   older  universities,  and  sometimes  we 
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communicate  with  teachers'  agencies.  In  one  way  or  another 
we  ordinarily  find  the  right  person  in  due  time." 

University  of  Wisconsin — "  Members  of  the  faculty 
here  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  Regents  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President.  According  to  the  prevailing  public 
opinion  in  this  place,  no  other  method  would  be  encouraged. 
Neither  the  Regents  nor  the  faculty  desire  that  anybody 
should  be  appointed  excepting  on  the  nomination  of  the 
president;  and  ordinarily  the  nomination  of  the  president 
receives  the  unquestioning  ratification  of  the  board  of 
Regents." 

University  of  Kansas — "  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
any  department,  the  head  of  that  department  and  myself 
[chancellor]  are  appointed  to  select  a  person  to  fill  said  va- 
cancy. Generally  the  head  of  the  department  seeks  candi- 
dates from  such  schools  as  he  knows  best  fit  men  for  his  work." 

University  of  Nebraska — "A  committee  consisting  of 
the  chancellor  and  the  deans  of  the  colleges  look  over  the 
ground  and  determine  who  shall  be  recommended  to  the 
board.  The  board  of  Regents  act  after  this  recommendation, 
though  not  necessarily  upon  it.  I  mean  by  this  that  they  do 
not  take  original  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily bound  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  if  they 
know  good  cause  to  the  contrary.  Of  course,  practically  the 
board  formally  elects  whoever  is  selected  by  the  committee." 

University  of  Minnesota—*'  Candidates  for  professor- 
ships and  assistant  professorships  are  considered  by  the  per- 
manent officers  (that  is,  professors  as  distinguished  from 
instructors),  and  if  approved,  the  president  nominates  them  to 
the  board  of  Regents,  and  the  board  elects.  Of  course  the 
board  of  Regents  can  elect  without  consulting  the  faculty." 

University  of  California— "  We  find  a  professor  by 
seeking  advice  from  men  best  qualified  to  judge  in  the  partic- 
ular lines  of  work.  Sometimes  a  head  of  an  institution,  like 
President  Oilman,  is  asked  for  a  nomination  from  his  grad- 
uates ;  and  he  turns  over  the  question  to  the  department 
expert." 
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Western  Reserve  University—"  The  trustees  elect  on 
a  nomination  made  by  the  faculty.  The  faculty  nominates 
usually  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  its  own 
number,  acting  in  conference  with  the  president." 

These  examples  indicate  that  there  are  two  prevailing 
methods,  which,  however,  in  case  all  conditions  are  favorable, 
do  not  seriously  differ  in  the  results  brought  forth.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  the  democratic  method,  in  which  the  fac- 
ulty takes  the  initiative,  and  does  the  larger  part  of  the 
work  in  finding  a  new  member  for  itself.  This  method 
prevails  in  Yale,  as  is  here  indicated ;  it  prevails  in  Cornell ; 
it  also  prevails  in  Western  Reserve  and  Adelbert.  There  is 
also  what  may  be  called  the  more  autocratic  method  in  which 
the  president  takes  the  initiative,  in  which  he  may,  with  or 
without  conferring  with  his  associates  of  the  faculty,  cause  an 
election  to  be  made  by  the  board  of  trust.  But  both  of  these 
methods  usually  bring  forth  the  same  result,  in  case  there  is 
harmony  of  relationship  between  the  various  executive  de- 
partments. A  college  faculty  would  seldom  be  willing  to  call 
a  new  member  to  itself  without  the  approval  of  the  presi- 
dent. It  is  also  true  that  no  worthy  president  should  be 
willing  to  bear  a  nomination  to  the  board  of  trust  without  the 
express  approval  of  the  faculty. 

Between  these  two  methods,  which  may  be  denominated 
the  democratic  and  the  autocratic,  it  cannot  to  my  mind  be 
for  one  moment  doubted  but  that  the  democratic  is  superior. 
A  faculty  should  have  the  right  of  determining  who  are  to  be 
members  of  that  faculty.  If  self-government  is  at  all  to  be 
pursued,  no  better  illustration  of  the  principle  can  be  found 
than  in  the  organization  of  a  college  faculty.  This  method 
also  tends  tg  illustrate  the  principle  that  in  multitude  of 
counselors  there  may  be  safety,  but  also  that  there  is  ef- 
ficiency. This  method  also  tends  to  promote  a  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  which  it  is  well  for  each  member  who 
works  in  a  college  to  possess.  It  awakens  enthusiasm  and 
maintains  enthusiasm.  I  am  inchned  to  agree  with  President 
Dwight  of  Yale  College,  who  says  in  a  letter  to  me  that  col- 
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lege  presidents  usually  have  too  much  power.  It  is  difficult 
to  approve  of  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  a  college  president,  who, 
as  soon  as  in  office,  had  only  one  request  to  make  of  the  trus- 
tees, and  that  was,  that  he  alone  should  have  the  right  of 
nomination  to  the  board.  It  is  only  a  high  degree  of  self- 
confidence  which  would  lead  a  man  to  ask  that  this  right  be 
reserved  to  himself,  or  an  exceedingly  low  degree  of  confidence 
in  a  faculty. 

In  the  administration  of  the  American  college  the  board  of 
trust  and  the  faculty  may  in  certain  ways  be  considered  two 
co-ordinate  bodies  ;  they  work  with  each  other  in  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  certain  collegiate  results.  In  another  sense  the 
trustees  are  superior  to  the  faculty,  for  they  have  absolute 
power  to  create  or  to  remove,  to  approve,  to  confirm,  or  to 
quahfy.  In  another  sense  the  faculty  is  superior  to  the  board 
of  trust,  for  the  faculty  represents  the  working  force  of  the 
college,  which  immediately  and  constantly  does  those  duties 
for  the  doing  of  which  the  college  exists.  It  is  of  extreme 
importance  that  these  two  bodies,  whether  they  be  regarded 
as  co-ordinate  or  as  inferior  or  superior  on  either  side,  should 
be  thoroughly  harmonious.  Any  invasion  on  the  part  of  the 
one  of  the  territory  that  belongs  to  the  other  results  in  inef- 
ficiency in  the  college  itself.  If,  for  instance,  the  board  of 
trust  invades  the  territory  of  the  faculty,  even  to  lay  down 
the  rules  of  the  daily  life  and  conduct  of  students  or  respect- 
ing the  method  and  content  of  instruction,  they  usually 
find  that  they  are  dealing  with  conditions  and  methods 
which  require  the  mind  and  hand  of  educational  experts ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  trustees  are  not  experts  in  matters  of 
education.  The  tendency  of  the  legal  body  to  inter- 
fere with  the  teaching  body  is  forcibly  indicated  by  the 
late  President  Porter  in  writing  of  the  ideal  of  the  American 
university.  He  is  noting  certain  conditions  of  a  State  uni- 
versity, and  among  them  he  notes  the  tendency  of  the  Re- 
gents to  interfere  with  the  relations  which  belong  to  the 
faculty.  But  what  he  says  does  in  certain  ways  have  a 
broad  reference. 
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However  carefully  the  boards  of  management  are  removed  from  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  political  or  popular  leaders,  the  Regents  of  a  State 
aniversity  can  never  be  wholly  removed  from  public  and  private  demands 
and  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  the  ear  of  the  people  for 
the  hour.  Places  will  be  sought  for  by  unworthy  aspirants  and  their 
friends  ;  the  teachings  of  the  university  will  be  called  in  question  on  every 
point  where  they  bear  upon  current  questions  of  science,  or  religion,  or 
finance,  or  health,  or  education.  Whatever  theory  of  culture  the  university 
may  adopt  will  now  and  then  be  assailed  by  an  organization  of  honest  or 
dishonest  demagogues,  either  educational  or  political. 

A  great  university  must  be  the  growth  of  time,  during  which  a  common- 
wealth of  seekers  after  knowledge  shall  have  been  trained  by  one  another, 
and  shall  have  learned  to  accept  common  principles,  to  adopt  common 
aims,  and  to  share  in  culture  that  has  been  warmed  and  made  effective  by 
active  personal  sympathy.  To  success  in  such  a  growth  independence  is 
the  prime  and  indispensable  condition.  The  principles  may  be  defective,  the 
training  may  be  defective,  isolation  and  seclusion  may  confirm  prejudices, 
but  with  independence  there  can  be  strength  and  continuity,  while  without 
it  there  can  be  neither.  A  State  university  with  no  chartered  privileges  can 
never  in  the  best  sense  be  a  society  that  perpetuates  itself,  but  must  have  a 
precarious,  and  therefore  uncertain  life.  To  expect  for  a  State  or  a  National 
university  stability  or  independence  in  such  a  country  as  ours  is  to  hope 
against  reason  and  experience. 

The  same  result  in  kind,  and  the  same  method  also,  are  seen 
in  other  forms  of  the  public  system  of  education.  The  evil  to 
which  President  Porter  alludes  is  far  more  common  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  than  in  the  case  of  the  State  uni- 
versity. School  boards  are  inclined  to  invade  the  province  of 
school  superintendents  and  principals. 

But  it  is  to  be  said,  and  with  joy,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
administrators  in  public  education  or  in  college  education  to 
trench  upon  the  territory  of  the  teachers  and  of  a  faculty 
is  rapidly  diminishing.  That  administrator  is  the  wisest  who 
does  his  own  business  and  makes  no  attempt  to  do  the  busi- 
ness which  belongs  to  a  teacher. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  college  faculty  may  arrogate  to  itself 
duties  which  belong  to  the  legal  board.  It  may  lay  out  plans 
of  work,  or  enter  upon  their  execution,  which  call  for  expendi- 
tures of  money  without  consultation  with  the  board  of  trust, 
which  is  concerned  with  financial  relations.  But,  on  the  whole, 
a  faculty  is  far  less  inclined  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  trus- 
tees than  trustees  are  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  faculty. 
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It  is  to  be  said  that  trustees  are  not  usually  so  jealous  of  their 
rights  as  to  be  inclined  to  limit  the  aggressive  tendencies  of 
professors,  if  only  they  have  money  enough  to  meet  all 
bills.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  trustees  are  inclined  to  commit 
what  would  seem  to  be  a  part  of  their  own  work  in  a  large  de- 
gree to  the  faculty.  Certain  boards  are  accustomed  to  ask  the 
faculty  to  determine  the  salaries  of  its  own  members.  A  cer- 
tain gross  sum,  for  instance,  is  put  into  its  hand  to  use  as  it 
sees  fit.  This  method  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  method  pur- 
sued in  many  medical  colleges,  in  which  the  faculty  retain  all 
fees  paid  by  the  students  and  use  these  fees  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  wisdom.  The  endowment  of  medical  col- 
leges is  less  than  the  endowment  of  any  other  kind  of  profes- 
sional schools;  and  therefore  the  trustees,  having  no  income 
from  investments  to  pay  over  to  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, and  knowing  that  whatever  income  the  members  of  the 
faculty  receive  from  instruction  they  have  themselves  earned, 
are  more  inclined  to  disclaim  the  assuming  of  financial 
relationships.  But  when  college  endowments  become  large, 
and  the  money  received  from  these  endowments  represents 
the  larger  share  of  the  income  to  be  paid  to  the  professors^ 
trustees  are  inclined  to  maintain  their  financial  relationships, 
as  of  course  they  ought.  The  committing  of  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  a  faculty  has  advantage  in  case  of  poverty,  or 
in  case  of  a  lessening  income.  Professors  are  more  willing  to 
accept  of  small  or  of  smaller  salaries  on  their  own  nomination 
than  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  an  outside  authority. 
But  the  point  can  hardly  be  too  strongly  made  that  college 
faculties  are  not  usually  best  fitted  to  administer  funds. 

Without  doubt  that  method  of  college  government  is  the 
best  in  which  these  two  bodies,  the  corporate  and  the  teach- 
ing, each  keeps  itself  to  its  own  field,  but  with  full  respect  to  the 
field  of  the  other.  Or,  perhaps,  to  change  the  figure,  that 
method  is  the  best  in  which  these  two  bodies  the  most  thor- 
oughly, and  constantly,  and  heartily,  and  efificiently  co-operate. 
This  result  is  secured  far  less  through  any  formal  statute  than 
by  putting  first-rate  men  into  the  board  of  trust  and  into  the 
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faculty.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can colleges,  upon  both  of  these  boards  clergymen  have  had  a 
very  large  place.  The  representation  of  clergymen  is  becom- 
ing smaller  with  each  passing  year.  In  the  early  time  the 
government  of  Harvard  College  was  committed  to  them  ;  at 
the  present  time  they  have  no  professional  rights.  President 
Porter  has  argued  that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
management  of  our  colleges  must  still  continue  to  be  com- 
mitted to  clergymen.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote  at  length 
what  he  has  to  say  : 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  colleges  have  originated  in  the  most  thank- 
less and  self-sacrificing  services.  To  services  of  this  kind,  clergymen  are 
consecrated  by  the  vows  and  the  spirit  of  their  profession.  The  lai^or,  self- 
denial,  and  disinterested  toil,  which  have  been  required  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions and  rear  the  superstructure  of  the  most  successful  colleges  of  this 
country,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  To  a  very  large  extent  these  have 
been  endured  and  rendered  by  clergymen.  The  care,  inquiry,  invention, 
and  correspondence,  the  personal  toil  and  sacrifice  which  devolve  upon 
those  who  act  as  trustees  of  an  infant  and  often  of  a  well-established  col- 
lege, are  such  that  few  persons  except  clergymen  are  willing  to  undertake 
them.  Clergymen  may  not  always  be  good  men  of  business,  but  they 
generally  know  who  are  such,  and  have  generally  the  good  sense  and  feeling 
to  ask  the  advice,  and  to  defer  to  the  decisions  of  those  who  are,  which  is 
more  than  can  always  be  said  of  laymen  who  are  called  to  duties  and  trusts 
to  which  they  are  not  competent.  Hence,  with  the  best  intentions  and  with 
far  greater  experience  in  affairs  generally,  laymen  may  fail  where  clergymen 
succeed.  As  to  defect  of  tact  or  power  of  adaptation,  especially  in  the  man- 
agement of  men,  an  excess  of  tact  has  not  unfrequently  been  charged  upon 
the  clergy.  Clerical  art  and  finesse  have  in  not  a  few  cases  become  proverbial 
as  grounds  of  reproach. 

Clergymen  are  far  more  commonly  interested  in  matters  of  education 
than  laymen,  by  reason  of  a  certain  breadth  of  culture  and  generosity  of 
disposition  which  are  the  results  of  Christian  science.  Though  the  idola 
tribus  may  exact  from  them  a  devotion  which  is  sometimes  narrow  and 
exclusive,  yet  their  profession  is  from  its  very  nature,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  most  liberalizing  of  them  all,  from  the  common  relation  it  involves  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge  and  from  the  habit  of  seeking  for  the  founda- 
tions of  truth  which  the  study  of  God  and  religion  induces.  It  is  but  the 
simple  truth  to  say  that  there  is  many  a  country  clergyman,  whose  income 
is  counted  by  hundreds  where  that  of  his  classmate  lawyer  and  judge  is 
counted  by  thousands,  who  knows  incalculably  more  of  science  as  such, 
and  of  the  way  to  learn  and  to  teach  it,  than  the  aforesaid  judge  or  lawyer, 
whose  reputation  is  the  very  highest  in  his  profession.  The  professional 
studies  of  the  clergyman  do  also  very  emphatically  involve  and  cultivate  a 
sympathy  with  literature  of  all  kinds.     The  practice  of  composition  and  of 
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public  speaking  upon  elevated  themes  involves  more  or  less  interest  in  the 
study  of  language  and  in  works  of  imaginative  literature.  The  clergy  as 
such  have,  at  least  in  this  country,  a  more  pronounced  and  catholic  literary 
taste  than  the  members  of  any  other  profession.  They  constitute,  indeed, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  the  literary  class— the  class  who  furnish  most  fre- 
quently public  addresses,  essays,  reviews,  and  pamphlets.  Educated  law- 
yers, physicians,  and  merchants  write  very  little  in  comparison  with  them, 
and  are  much  less  frequently  readers  beyond  the  range  of  their  own 
profession. 

The  reason  why  clergymen  are  so  generally  selected  as  professors  and 
teachers  in  colleges  is  twofold  :  First,  that  the  men  best  qualified  by  special 
culture  are  oftener  found  in  the  clerical  profession  ;  and,  second,  that  the 
profession  of  teaching  is  akin  to  that  of  the  clergyman  in  the  smallness  of 
its  pay  and  the  unselfish  patience  which  it  involves.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  usually  true,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  laymen  in  the  faculties  and  boards  of  trust  to  correct  the 
one-sidedness  and  to  supplement  the  defects  of  their  clerical  colleagues. 
We  have  never  observed  that  there  was  in  such  boards  any  jealousy  of  lay 
co-operation,  any  disposition  to  foster  a  clerical  spirit,  or  any  one-sided 
results  from  clerical  supervision.  The  cloistered,  scholastic,  and  pedantic 
influences  of  the  college  which  are  sometimes  complained  of,  so  far  as  there 
are  any,  usually  proceed  from  lay  professors,  who  have  never  known  any- 
thing but  a  scholar's  life.  The  doctores  umbratiles  of  the  American  colleges 
are  not  infrequently  laymen. 

But  it  must  be  said  that  the  history  of  American  colleges 
since  these  paragraphs  were  written,  a  score  of  years  ago,  has 
weakened  their  force.  The  place  occupied  by  the  clergyman 
as  an  officer  in  American  education  has  steadily  narrowed. 
The  lawyer  and  the  business  man  are  coming  to  have  as  im- 
portant a  place  on  the  board  of  trust  as  clergymen.  The 
questions  which  a  lawyer  is  especially  fitted  to  consider,  pre- 
sented to  a  board  of  trust,  rapidly  increase.  The  questions, 
also,  of  general  relationship,  which  a  merchant  is  fitted  to  con- 
sider, also  rapidly  increase.  The  questions  which  may  with 
special  propriety  come  within  the  domain  of  a  clergyman's 
consideration  and  position  do  not  increase.  It  is  also  to  be 
said  that  the  custom  of  calling  ministers  into  a  faculty  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  ministers  is,  of  course,  very  rapidly  pass- 
ing away.  It  can  hardly  pass  away  too  rapidly.  Men  of  as 
pure  character,  and  as  influential  in  forming  pure  character  in 
young  men,  can  be  found  without  the  clerical  calling.  Men, 
also,  of  as  wide  learning   and  expert  scholarship   are  to  be 
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found  without  as  within  this  vocation.  The  college  demands 
men  who  have  had  special  training  for  teaching  the  subjects  in 
which  they  offer  instruction.  The  day  of  the  clergyman,  as  a 
clergyman,  in  the  management  of  the  American  college  is 
passing  away.  All  that  the  clergyman  represents  as  a  Chris- 
tian, as  a  moralist,  as  a  scholar,  as  a  philanthropist,  of 
course,  has  not  and  cannot  pass  away.  The  advantages 
which  make  up  large  part  of  his  life  and  work  are  to 
be  found  in  men  other  than  those  of  the  clerical  profes- 
sion ;  and  to  these  other  men,  experts  in  scholarship  and 
skilled  in  investing  funds,  the  college  turns  for  aid  in  doing 
its  work. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  influences  which  a  board 
of  trust  can  render  to  its  college  or  to  its  faculty  is  represented 
in  what  may  be  called  its  steadying  power.     Crises  in  college 
life  sometimes  occur.     Rebellions   of   the   students   are    not 
unknown,  though  happily  they  are  far  less  known  now  than  they 
were  in  the  times  of  the  fathers.     Strained  relations  between 
students  and  teachers  also  occasionally  exist.     Also  divisions 
between  different  members  or  different  sets  of  members  of 
a  faculty  sometimes  occur.      In  such  unhappy  conditions  the 
board  of  trust,  being  remote  from  the  immediate  turmoil,  is 
better  fitted  to  view  the  facts  clearly  and  to  give  a  judgment 
based  upon  facts  without  prejudice.     They  are  best  fitted  to 
serve  as  both  judge  and  jury.     They  steady  the  trembling 
■collegiate  ark.     It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  make  the 
faculty  the   legal    and   governing   body  of   a   college.     This 
method   still   obtains   in   England.      The   method   has   been 
attempted  on  these  shores.     About  the  year  1721  an  attempt 
was  made  to  turn  out  the  non-resident  fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  and  to  fill  their  places  by  the  professors.     A  long  and 
serious  quarrel  resulted.     About  one  hundred  years  afterward 
a  similar  attempt  was  made,  and  among  those  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  change  appear  the  names  of  Edward  Everett, 
Andrews  Norton,  and  Henry  Ware ;  but  this  attempt  also  did 
not  carry.     It  seems  pretty  clear  that  this  method  of  govern- 
ment of  a  college  by  its  professors  would  tend  to  create  dissen- 
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sion  and  division.  Under  an  ideal  condition  of  human  nature^ 
and  under  an  ideal  system  in  the  relations  of  men,  this  method 
would  be  the  best.  But  too  great  intimacy  of  relations  may 
promote  disorder  and  bickering.  The  usual  method  of  con- 
stitutional government  of  two  bodies  seems  the  best  method 
of  college  government. 

In  every  college  is  found  what  is  known  as  an  association 
of  the  alumni.  This  association  is  frequently,  though  not 
always,  an  incorporated  body.  It  is  a  society  of  the  graduates 
formed  for  keeping  its  members  in  close  touch  with  the 
college  after  they  have  left  its  walls,  and  also  for  giving  such 
aid  to  the  college  as  it  may  be  able.  This  association  may 
prove,  and  usually  does  prove,  of  the  utmost  worth  to  a 
college.  No  society  of  men  can  have  a  greater  interest  in 
a  college  than  its  own  sons.  The  college  is  to  them  an  alma 
mater.  The  name  suggests  rather  the  devotion  of  sons  than 
the  indifference  of  the  supporters  of  the  institution  in  which 
they  may  have  passed,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  several  years. 
In  certain  colleges  this  association  has  representation  on 
the  board  of  trust.  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  University, 
says :  "  We  have  one  board,  consisting  of  nineteen  members : 
the  president,  ten  clerical  members,  six  alumni  members,  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  ex-officio.  The  clerical  members 
hold  office  '*  during  good  behavior  ";  that  is,  for  life.  They 
elect  their  own  successors.  They,  with  the  president,  are  the 
successors  of  the  board  constituted  by  the  old  charter  of  the 
institution.  The  alumni  members  are  graduates  elected  by 
the  graduates  for  six  years — one  going  out  of  office  every 
year,  but  eligible  to  re-election." 

President  Carter,  of  Williams  College,  writes :  ''  We  have 
five  trustees  elected  by  our  alumni,  one  of  whom  is  elected 
every  year." 

President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth  College,  says :  "  Our 
board  of  trustees  is  made  up  of  twelve  members,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  the  president  of  the  college,  who,  how- 
ever, must  be  elected  to  the  board,  and  ten  other  members, 
five  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  alumni.     Nomination  of 
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these  members  is  made  for  five  years,  one  member  retiring  at 
the  end  of  that  term  of  service  and  another  nominated  in  his 
place.  The  permanent  members  of  the  board,  in  case  of 
a  vacancy,  are  selected  by  conference." 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  says  that  the 
method  of  securing  new  members  to  the  board  of  trust  is  by 
^'  Alumni  nominations,  followed  by  election  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation  itself." 

The  method  at  Amherst  College,  says  President  Gates,  is 
^'  Co-operation  for  all  save  five  members,  who,  as  especial  repre- 
sentatives of  our  alumni,  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
one  each  year  (by  ballots  of  alumni  in  commencement  week 
from  the  five  or  seven  alumni  who  have  received  the  largest 
number  of  votes  in  an  informal  ballot  by  letter  in  response  to 
a  circular  issued  in  April,  or  earlier,  by  a  committee  of  the 
general  alumni  association)." 

In  other  colleges  in  which  there  is  what  may, be  called  the 
second  body,  usually  known  as  overseers,  its  members  are 
elected  from  those  who  are  members  of  this  alumni  associa- 
tion. Such  is  substantially  the  case  at  Harvard.  The  Ameri- 
can college  cannot  do  too  much  to  foster  an  intimacy  of 
relationship  between  itself  and  its  graduates.  She  loves 
them  as  her  sons  ;  she  glories  in  them  as  those  to  whom  she 
has  given  her  life.  No  association  between  an  institution  and 
those  who  have  received  its  benefits  is  so  intimate  or  should 
be  so  intimate,  is  so  loving  and  loyal,  as  that  which  is  found 
between  a  college  and  its  graduates.  The  fondness  of  a  col- 
lege man  for  his  college  and  the  fondness  of  a  college  for  its 
graduates,  based  upon  a  relation  covering  only  four  years,  is 
absolutely  unique  among  the  more  public  human  relationships. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  the  ordinary  method  of 
the  organization  of  American  colleges  is  the  wisest.  The 
board  of  trustees  and  the  faculty  are  sufificient.  A  board  of 
overseers,  in  addition  to  a  board  of  trust,  is  usually  superfluous. 
In  case  a  board  of  overseers  exists,  the  board  of  trust  is  usually 
small.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  small  body  in  the  government 
of  a  college  which  can  be  called  together  with  ease  and  often. 
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But  such  a  convocation  can  be  had  by  appointing  a  committee 
for  administrative  or  executive  purposes.  To  this  body  may 
be  delegated  sufficient  power  for  doing  the  necessary  business 
which  should  be  done  between  the  quarter,  or  semi-annual,  or 
annual  meetings  of  the  full  board.  It  is  also  plain  that  in 
this  board  of  trust  is  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  alumni  of  the  college.  It  is  useless  to  mul- 
tiply boards,  in  the  organization  of  a  college,  beyond  those 
which  are  necessary  for  doing  the  business  of  the  college.  It 
is  absolutely  useless  to  have  more  machinery  than  one  needs 
for  getting  the  product  which  he  wishes  to  get. 

There  is  also  an  objection  to  multiplying  boards  lying  in 
the  fact  that  the  college,  as  an  organ  of  scholarship  and  train- 
ing, is  inclined  to  conservatism.  The  college  should  be,  in 
certain  respects,  conservative ;  but  a  college  may  easily  be- 
come too  conservative.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  overcome 
this  tendency  toward  conservatism  with  three  boards  than 
with  two.  Two  boards,  also,  are  usually  sufficient  for  the 
proper  limiting  of  measures  and  of  means  which  are  too 
aggressive. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  numerous  parts  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  two  great  and  oldest  universities  of  England  have 
tended  toward  an  undue  conservatism.  It  is  notorious  that  it 
has  been  found  very  difficult  to  make  reforms  in  these  two  uni- 
versities. The  universities  have,  on  the  whole,  been  the  most 
remote  of  the  great  English  institutions  from  the  influence  of 
public  sentiment.  One  cause  of  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  government  of,  for  instance,  the  Oxford  University  is  so 
complex.  Convocation,  congregation,  and  a  hebdomadal  coun- 
cil represent  societies,  each  of  which  is  in  its  constitution 
conservative,  and  all  of  which  represents  conservatism  of  the 
extreme  type.  For  instance,  the  hebdomadal  council,  as  I 
understand,  alone  has  power  to  initiate  legislation.  If  this 
council  proposes  a  new  statute,  it  has  to  be  promulgated  in 
the  congregation,  which  may  either  reject  or  adopt  or  amend 
it.  If  the  congregation  approve  of  a  statute,  it  is  in  turn  sub- 
mitted to  convocation,  which  may  either  adopt  or  reject,  but. 
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cannot  amend.  Progress  through  such  legislative  conditions 
is  exceedingly  slow  and  difficult.  When  this  government  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  becomes  related  to  the  government 
of  the  colleges  which  make  up  the  university,  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  any  improvement  in  educational  methods  or  advance 
in  educational  measures,  has  to  make  its  way  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties. 

What  I  have  had  to  say  in  reference  to  the  elections  of  the 
board  of  trust  refers  to  colleges  of  the  ordinary  type.  It  has 
not  had  special  reference  to  State  universities.  The  method 
of  election  of  the  boards  of  trust  of  the  State  universities 
varies  in  different  States.  The  following  represent  some  of 
the  more  important : 

University  of  Illinois—'*  The  members  of  our  board  of 
trustees  are  elected  upon  a  State  ticket,  three  being  elected 
each  second  year." 

University  of  Wisconsin—"  Our  board  of  Regents  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  each  Regent  for  three  years. 
There  are  as  many  Regents  as  congressional  districts — one 
from  each,  and  two  at  large.  The  board,  therefore,  changes 
gradually,  and  is  made  up  ordinarily  of  the  best  men  the 
Governor  can  find." 

University  of  Nebraska—"  Our  Regents  are  elected  by 
the  people  at  general  elections." 

University  of  Minnesota — "  Members  of  the  board  of 
Regents  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  wisdom, 
the  Governor  usually  consults  with  the  Regents  as  to  who 
would  be  desirable." 

University  of  California — "  Our  Regents  are  nominated 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  confirmed  by  the  State 
senate.  They  hold  office  for  sixteen  years,  and  two  go  out 
every  year.  We  have  also  seven  ex  officio  Regents :  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Speaker  of  Assembly,  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  President  of  the  Mechanical  Institute, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    It  is  too  large  a  board." 
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The  organization  of  the  American  college  is  not  typed  so 
closely  upon  the  organization  of  the  English  as  the  close  his- 
torical association  of  the  two  countries  would  warrant  one  in 
premising.  The  two  common  EngHsh  types — the  college,  which 
is  a  private  corporation,  consisting  of  a  head,  with  fellows  and 
scholars,  and  which  is  governed  by  the  head  and  the  fellows  ; 
and  the  other  type,  an  organization  which  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
posed of  its  graduates  and  students,  and  which  is  governed  by 
its  graduates — does  not  exactly  reappear  in  America.  Neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  the  German  university  method  reap- 
pear with  us.  The  German  university  is  not  only  founded,  but 
it  is  maintained  by  the  state.'  The  state  confers  degrees  and 
establishes  statutes.  It  founds  all  fellowships,  and  the  holders 
of  fellowships  are  officials  of  the  state.  The  universities  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  are  not 
subject  to  provincial  authority.  Yet,  while  the  university 
is  thus  incorporated  into  the  state,  it  enjoys  a  degree  of 
independence  possessed  by  no  other  state  institution.  The 
faculties,  too,  have,  in  a  large  degree,  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  they  have  the  supervision  of  a  student  in  respect 
to  his  conduct  and  studies.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Minister  of  Education  candidates  to  fill  vacancies 
and  professorships.  Above  all  else,  they  exercise  their  right 
to  freedom  in  teaching.  Although  recently  attempts  have 
been  made  to  limit  this  freedom,  yet  it  is  to  be  said,  in 
general,  that  never  has  the  German  university  been  more  free 
than  in  the  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  offer  what 
instruction  and  under  what  conditions  it  saw  fit.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century  there  was  governmental  interference  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  In  1840  there 
was  interference  against  the  same  philosophy.  But  at  the 
present  time  absolute  freedom  prevails.  This  freedom  is 
somewhat  akin  to  the  freedom  which  a  board  of  trust  is  ac- 
customed to  grant  to  a  faculty  in  respect  to  all  its  arrange- 
ments regarding  instruction. 

'  Paulsen's  German  universities,  their  character  and  historical  development,  p.  93 
and  following. 
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The  influence  of  the  higher  schools  of  France  has  never 
been  so  strong  upon  the  American  education  as  the  influence 
of  the  universities  of  England  or  of  Germany.  In  the  time  of 
the  greatest  intimacy  between  France  and  this  country,  the 
American  nation  was  not  founding  colleges,  and  the  uniting 
of  all  universities  into  the  University  of  France  has  not 
seemed  to  embody  an  educational  method  worthy  of  adop- 
tion. The  French  method  represents  the  extreme  point  of 
centralization,  and  the  American  represents,  possibly,  the  ex- 
treme of  diffusion.  The  present  method  in  France  and  the 
present  method  in  America  have  few  points  of  relationship, 
though  the  French  method,  through  recent  changes,  has 
become  more  like  the  American.  In  the  American  college 
the  faculty  and  the  board  of  trust  usually  find  a  common 
meeting  point  in  the  person  and  work  of  an  officer  who  is 
called  the  president. 


Charles  F.  Thwing 
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Ill 

THE  POSSIBLE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  RURAL 
SCHOOLS 

The  report  of  the  committee  presented  to  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  July,  1895,  as  to  rural  schools/ 
will  form  a  nucleus  of  discussion  through  which  the  strengthen- 
ing of  weak  schools  by  consolidation  will  be  greatly  extended 
in  States  and  parts  of  States  with  such  density  of  population 
that  one  school,  or  one  series  of  schools,  can  be  used  by  those 
who  have  maintained  two  or  more  schools  or  series  of  schools. 
It  is  not  safe  to  predict  farther. 

The  great  heads  of  the  report  are — revenues,  organization, 
supply  of  teachers.  The  committee  recommends  the  county 
or  the  township,  preferably  the  latter,  as  the  unit  of  taxation 
and  administration ;  an  appropriation  by  the  State  to  each 
school,'  and,  as  "the  weakness  of  the  rural  schools  is  in  the 
want  of  skilled  teachers,"  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  for  all 
available  means  of  special  training  for  teachers  in  ungraded 
schools. 

There  is  danger  as  well  as  promise  in  making  any  measures 
general  or  national,  especially  for  objects  like  education, 
dependent  for  success  on  local  and  personal  responsiveness. 
Full  discussion  will  exalt  ideals,  but  methods  must  vary  with 
conditions.  Steam  and  water  power,  a  little  more  in  the  back- 
ground, still  grind  corn  and  saw  lumber,  and  they  are  essen- 
tial to  the  more  attractive  work  of  electricity.  In  locomotion, 
we  must  still  utilize  beasts  of  burden,  each  in  its  own  place,  or 
even  depend  on  our  own  feet. 

^See  Educational  Review,  September,  1895. 

^  Would  a  subsidy  to  each  school  encourage  consolidation?  A  definition  of 
school  is  to  be  fixed.  In  Massachusetts,  there  may  be  several  schools  in  a  building 
and  the  schools  greatly  outnumber  the  schoolhouses.  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  one 
school  may  occupy  several  buildings  and  the  schoolhouses  outnumber  the  schools. 

34 
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In  attempting  even  State  uniformity  of  school  administration 
and  equality  of  opportunity,  density  of  population  demands 
careful  attention.  The  extreme  high  density  of  the  States  is 
that  of  Rhode  Island,  318.44  to  the  square  mile;  the  lowest 
0.42,  in  Nevada.  One  has  fertile  soil,  a  moderate  climate,  and 
easy  intercourse ;  the  other  has  rocky  sterility,  a  severe  climate, 
and  mountain  barriers.  Appliances  for  society  cannot  be 
forced  into  uniformity  in  two  such  States.  There  are  parts  of 
Nevada  as  impassable  in  winter  as  the  interior  of  Greenland. 

The  States  and  Territories  may  be  tentatively  arranged  in 
three  groups  of  density.  The  differences  within  these  groups 
will  still  be  great,  but  space  will  admit  only  a  suggestion  of  the 
importance  of  this  element.  For  group  one,  may  be  taken  all 
States  with  above  50  persons  to  the  square  mile.  They  form 
a  contiguous  body,  comprising  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts far  above  any  other;  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  in  descending  order;  States  capable  of  maintain- 
ing greater  population  with  ready  neighborly  intercourse. 
For  group  two,  we  may  take  all  below  10  to  the  square 
mile.  This  will  comprise  Florida,  and,  in  one  body,  all  States 
and  Territories  wholly  or  mainly  west  of  the  95th  meridian, 
except  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Florida,  with  its  swamps, 
is  the  only  State  of  the  group  not  affected  by  mountain 
or  arid  areas.  In  this  group  are  limited  areas  where  people 
congregate  and  accumulate  wealth  and  power,  but  over  vast 
spaces  there  are  not  people  to  form  congregations  or  chil- 
dren to  classify.  For  group  three,  remain  those  between  10 
and  50  to  the  square  mile.  Here  are  all  Southern  States  not 
in  group  two.  Here  are  States  individually  embracing  great 
areas  of  opposite  conditions.  The  western  portions  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  lap  upon  the  arid  region ;  a  great  portion  of 
Minnesota  is  unpromising,  while  eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  southeastern  Minnesota  are  productive,  and,  relatively, 
densely  populated.  The  forests  and  the  mountains  of  north- 
ern Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  are 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  southern  portions  of  the  same  States. 
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The  mountain  regions  of  Missouri  are  unlike  her  river  valleys 
and  her  fertile  prairies. 

If  we  ,were  to  set  aside  the  cities  and  compare  the  States  by 
density  of  rural  population,  we  should  need  a  new  classification. 
Contrast  Beltrami  County,  Minnesota,  with  an  area  of  5040 
square  miles  and  312  inhabitants  (1890),  that  is,  one  person  for 
each  16  square  miles  of  territory,  with  any  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  townships  in  the  same  State,  only  36  square  miles  and  more 
people. 

The  largest  county  in  the  United  States  (1890),  is  Yavapai, 
Arizona;  area,  29,236  square  miles;  population,  8685.  The 
smallest  is  Bristol,  Rhode  Island;  area,  25  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, 11,428,  over  1500  on^he  space  occupied  by  one  person 
in  Yavapai  county.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  (1890)  has 
a  land  area  of  8040  square  miles,  a  population  of  2,238,943. 
There  are  32  counties  each  larger  than  this  whole  State.  A 
county,  once  part  of  Massachusetts,  is  considerably  over  three- 
fourths  as  large  as  the  mother  State:  area,  6700  square  miles; 
population,  49,589.  This  county — Aroostook,  Maine — has 
great  resources,  and  the  families  that  are  subduing  the  forests, 
planting  potatoes,  and  setting  orchards,  are  building  schools 
and  churches  alongside  their  starch  factories  and  their  lumber 
mills,  and  subscribing  money  and  credit  to  the  schemes  of 
capitalists.  The  prospect  of  ready  reward  in  the  contest  with 
nature  is  an  educating  incentive,  and  personal  courage,  self- 
possession,  and  independence  grow  with  success. 

Men  go  to  new  regions  for  the  promise  that  is  in  them ;  they 
abandon  the  new  or  the  old  because  of  exhausted  resources  or 
for  wider  opportunity.  The  poor  frontier  settlement  of  to-day 
is  to  be  the  wealthy  town  of  to-morrow  or  the  abandoned 
experiment.  Is  it  a  true  social  economy  for  a  nation  or  a  State 
to  endow  a  trial  settlement  with  all  that  centuries  have  made 
possible  in  successful  communities,  or  to  maintain  the  fullness 
of  urban  institutional  equipment  in  deserted  neighborhoods? 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  Peoria,  111.,  had  hardly  outgrown 
the  name  of  Fort  Clark  or  formed  any  organization.  It  was 
not  even  a  voting  precinct,  and  the  citizens  spent  three  days 
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going  and  coming  to  vote  at  Lewistown,  the  county  seat. 
Some  men  who  went  to  Lewistown  to  vote  lived  to  see  almost 
every  local  institution  of  modern  life  better  equipped  for  their 
children  than  it  was,  in  their  boyhood,  in  the  most  favored 
spot  in  the  country.  Some  sixty  years  ago  the  four  following 
towns  were  along  the  fertile  divide  between  the  Illinois  and  the 
Rock  river,  from  100  to  180  miles  southwest  of  Chicago :  Dover, 
with  a  church  and  a  school  that  became  an  academy ;  Prince- 
ton, at  and  near  which  were  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  from  Cummington,  Mass. ;  Wethersfield,  named 
from  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  whence  the  settlers  came ;  Galesburg, 
established  with  a  college  and  a  full  set  of  institutions  trans- 
planted from  Central  New  York.  When  the  locomotive  came, 
nearly  twenty  years  later,  it  ran  one  mile  south  of  Dover,  one 
mile  north  of  Princeton  and  Wethersfield  respectively,  and 
grazed  Galesburg.  Princeton,  being  the  county  seat,  gradually 
filled  the  gap  between  the  buildings  about  the  courthouse 
square  and  the  railroad  depot.  Dover  depends  on  a  depot  in 
a  distinct  village.  Wethersfield  is  but  a  fringe  to  Kewanee, 
which  has  coal  mines,  manufactures,  and  the  railroad  station. 
Galesburg  is  a  railroad  center,  a  city  "with  all  modern 
improvements." 

A  thousand  such  instances  could  be  given  of  growth  and 
decline.  Subsidies  will  hardly  build  such  a  system  of  schools 
in  any  other  Peoria  as  was  inaugurated  through  the  generous 
provision  of  the  citizens  of  Peoria,  111.,  forty  years  ago.  Sub- 
sidies cannot  prevent  the  shrinkage  of  the  Dovers  and  the 
Wethersfields  or  the  readjustment  of  population.  Their  own 
power  and  adaptation  must  be  their  main  dependence.  The 
temporary  and  the  sparse  population  must  always  find  itself 
lacking  in  the  institutions  that  result  through  permanency 
and  accumulation. 

City  or  country  must  depend  most  upon  its  own  resources 
for  advancement ;  ready  in  great  emergencies  like  a  locust 
plague,  or  a  forest  fire,  or  a  city  conflagration,  or  a  sudden 
flood,  to  unite  in  ready  aid  to  the  other. 

Chicago,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities  pay  greater 
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sums  into  State  school  funds  than  are  redistributed  to  them, 
so  that  the  rural  districts  already  have  some  degree  of  State 
aid. 

The  great  metropolis,  New  York,  has  tens  of  thousands  of 
children  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  her  schoolhouses. 
Some  pictures  of  her  schools  make  a  benighted  rural  district  a 
paradise  beside  them."  The  school  population  of  our  cities  is 
nearly  uniformly  increasing  out  of  proportion  to  the  schools. 

States  and  parts  of  States  vary  not  only  in  density  of  popula- 
tion ;  they  vary  also  in  the  general  habits  and  training  of 
their  people.  Variations  of  detail  will  hence  arise  in  their 
work  for  accomplishing  the  common  purpose  of  making  intelli- 
gent and  upright  citizens.  Heredity  of  social  organization 
must  be  a  bar  to  national  uniformity,  and  even  to  State 
uniformity.  The  town  government  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States  was  inherited  in  some  degree  by  the  States  west  of 
them.  The  Congressional  township,  six  miles  square,  laid  off 
in  the  survey  of  the  land,  facilitated  town  organization  in  States 
formed  of  the  public  domain,  especially  for  school  purposes, 
since  one  section,  and  later  two  sections,  in  a  township,  con- 
stituted a  grant  for  schools.  Yet  county  organization,  which 
prevailed  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  was  hardly  modified 
by  the  township  grants  in  Alabama  and  westward.  Arkansas 
has  townships  for  school  purposes.  Texas,  an  independent 
republic  before  admission  to  the  Union,  has  its  own  land  sys- 
tem, without  townships.  The  Western  mountain  States  have 
the  county  system. 

Illinois  illustrates  diversity  within  a  State.  On  admission 
to  the  Union  {1818)  it  had  county  organization,  inherited  from 
the  South.  The  northern  part  was  settled  later  by  people  who 
wanted  town  organization.  Laws  were  secured,  permitting 
township  organization  in  any  county  desiring  it.  After  a  lapse 
of  almost  eighty  years  there  are  still  counties  without  town- 
ship organization,  but  having  school  townships.  This  diver- 
sity of  inherited  law  and  custom  has  made  Illinois  conspicu- 
ous for  "option  laws." 

3  For  example,  see  Harper's  Weekly,  February  i,  1896. 
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Some  text-books,  telling  of  rapid  growth  of  township 
organization  in  the  South,  have  fallen  into  error.  In  Virginia, 
before  the  Civil  War,  the  magisterial  district  was  a  subdivision 
of  the  county,  with  little  separate  action  beyond  electing  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  In  reconstruction  the  law  gave  this  dis- 
trict more  power  and  called  it  a  township  (1870).  Under 
home  rule  the  township  disappeared  and  the  magisterial  dis- 
trict was  restored  (1874).  Townships  are  known  by  name  in 
the  laws  of  the  Carolinas,  but  they  are  more  like  the  magis- 
terial districts  of  Virginia  than  like  the  towns  of  Northern 
States.  The  taxes,  except  under  special  laws  like  charters, 
are  levied  by  county  authority,  collected  by  county  officers, 
and  expended  under  direction  of  county  courts.  The  people 
are  little  influenced  by  the  immigration  of  this  century,  and 
they  have  persistently  reverted  to  their  former  customs. 

There  is  an  enormous  waste  in  time  and  money  in  the 
professional  preparation  of  teachers.  Better  economies  are 
dawning. 

Gallaudet  College  for  several  years  has  had  a  class  of  Nor- 
mal Fellows,  whose  service  is  considered  a  compensation  for 
the  funds  used  for  fellowships.  In  addition  to  general  philos- 
ophy and  art  of  teaching  they  are  trained  in  the  sign-lan- 
guage, mechanical  speech,  lip-reading,  and  other  peculiar 
matters.  At  the  end  of  one  year  of  study  and  practice  as 
apprentice  teachers,  as  they  might  be  called,  they  receive  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  go  out  indorsed  as  professional 
teachers  of  mutes.  Their  specialties  add  greatly  to  the  details 
to  be  mastered  compared  with  those  required  in  ordinary 
schools.  This  makes  the  example  of  Gallaudet  College  more 
emphatic.  The  institution  appoints  as  Fellows  only  those 
whose  devotion  and  scholarly  attainment  are  assured.  There 
is  no  delay  to  teach  elementary  common  facts.  The  effort  for 
the  year  is  concentrated  on  the  development  of  power  in 
education  and  skill  in  administration. 

A  great  economical  error  was  made  at  the  early  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  almost 
uniformly    perpetuated.       The    normal     schools — nominally 
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established  to  furnish  teachers  for  the  common  schools — were 
opened  upon  a  basis  that  at  once  put  normal  graduates  out  of 
the  reach  of  communities  of  small  resources.  A  residence  of 
several  years  was  requisite  for  a  diploma.  A  low  scholarship 
filled  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  scant  provision  was 
made  for  economy  of  time  to  candidates  of  high  scholarship. 
The  result  was  that  a  body  of  teachers  was  graduated  of  less 
breadth  than  the  graduates  of  neighboring  classical  colleges, 
but  with  an  investment  of  time  and  board  that  weak  districts 
or  towns  could  not  repay.  The  normal  graduates  surpassed 
the  college  graduates  in  a  knowledge  of  routine,  and  could  step 
self-possessed  into  schools  where  better  scholars  would  often  be 
overwhelmed  in  confusion  under  the  first  trial  of  administra- 
tive detail.  They  were  mainly  absorbed  in  the  relatively 
strong  schools,  the  graded  schools  of  the  towns  and  villages. 

Massachusetts  has  recently  taken  two  steps  in  advance:  (i) 
in  requiring  good  scholarship  for  admission :  (2)  in  a  brief  pro- 
fessional course  (one  year)  for  college  graduates.  New  York, 
from  early  days  closer  to  the  ungraded  schools  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  through  normal  classes  in  academies,  has  a  law 
(1895)  which  aids  in  the  support  of  a  normal  class  or  a  normal 
school  in  any  city  or  village,  other  than  the  city  of  New  York, 
(which  has  a  Normal  College  of  its  own)  employing  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  requirements  for  admission,  and  the 
course  of  study,  being  limited  only  to  approval  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  seem  liable  to  undue  irregularity  by  personal 
changes  in  that  office,  but  after  January  i,  1897,  no  teacher 
is  to  be  employed  in  primary  or  grammar  schools  of  village  or 
city  without  three  years'  successful  service  as  a  teacher,  or 
scholarship  the  equivalent  of  graduation  at  an  approved 
high  school  or  academy  and  a  minimum  professional  train- 
ing of  a  year  of  thirty-eight  weeks.  This  will  bring  skill- 
ful teaching  closer  to  weak  districts  and  small  schools, 
though  the  friends  of  the  law  apparently  had  in  view  graded 
schools  with  permanent  sessions.  For  thousands  of  little  rural 
schools  of  10  pupils  or  less  each,  teachers  of  devoted  character 
and  good  scholarship  ought  to  be  serviceable  without  extended 
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administrative  training ;  and  for  them  even  a  shorter  course  is 
desirable.  Such  schools  cannot  pay  city  or  village  wages,  and 
the  New  York  plan  may  not  fully  supply  the  want.  How  can 
Hamilton  County,  New  York,  area,  1767  square  miles,  popu- 
lation, 4672,  including  part  of  the  Adirondack  wilderness, 
compete  in  pecuniary  compensation  with  any  fertile  arable  or 
dairy  or  orchard  county  in  the  same  State ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  metropolitan  counties,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  people  on 
a  square  mile? 

Whatever  the  cost  of  preparation  for  an  occupation,  it  must 
in  general  be  repaid  by  employers.  It  has  become  possible  for 
most  persons  in  the  United  States  who  could  take  a  course  at 
a  normal  school  as  commonly  organized,  to  reach  the  minimum 
scholarship  required  for  teaching  while  living  at  home,  or  by 
a  more  moderate  outlay  than  is  required  for  residence  at  a 
normal  school.  In  Massachusetts  94.5  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation can  attend  high  schools  in  their  own  towns.  The  time 
has  come  for  requiring  scholarly  attainment  at  admission  to  all 
professional  schools,  and  sharply  separating  the  professional 
work  and  its  rosters  from  those  of  any  preparatory  department 
found  necessary.  .The  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  offer 
a  one-year  course  to  graduates  of  colleges,  with  the  expectation 
that  they  will  be  fitted  for  superintendencies  and  other  high 
positions.  For  others,  two-year  and  four-year  courses  are  still 
the  prerequisites  for  diplomas.  Universities  are  adding  pro- 
fessional courses  and  training  for  teachers  to  their  plans.  In 
some  of  these,  there  is  a  postgraduate  course  of  a  year  or 
more,  according  to  the  lines  pursued ;  in  others  the  necessary 
investigation  and  training  constitute  elective  work  of  the  last 
year  or  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  residence. 

It  costs  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  roundly,  $475  a  year  in 
current  expenses  for  every  graduate  of  her  normal  schools.* 
This  is  aside  from  permanent  investments  against  the  interest 
on  which  might  be  offset  temporary  students  not  graduating. 
Every  year  of  residence  at  the  school  means  a  personal  invest- 

^  Appropriation  for  year  ending  August  31,  1894,  $110,000;  graduates  from  the 
five  normal  schools,  232. 
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ment  of  say  $400.  The  figures  will  be  more  or  less  in  some 
experiences,  but  the  relations  of  the  facts  will  be  the  same. 
Now,  if  the  university  graduate  can  be  professionally  equipped 
in  one  year,  or,  even  without  a  special  year,  through  the  elect- 
ive work  of  the  higher  classes,  to  take  charge  of  school  sys- 
tems and  large  bodies  of  pupils — why  may  not  those  of  humbler 
aims,  and  prospectively  humbler  duties,  be  equipped  to  teach 
schools  too  small  for  perplexity  in  discipline  and  too  elemen- 
tary for  complicated  courses  of  study,  in  a  like  or  a  shorter  time? 
The  teacher  who  acquired  necessary  scholarship  at  home 
without  special  outlay,  and  secured  professional  standing  by 
one  year  of  residence  at  a  normal  school,  would  have  the  advan- 
tage in  time  and  money  invested  and  come  closer  in  sympathy 
to  the  community  that  needs  help  than  the  one  two  or  more 
years  from  home  for  the  same  result.  Thousands  of  teachers 
have  small  pay  from  districts  that  tax  themselves  heavily.  A 
certain  school  in  a  truck  and  fruit  district  had  ninety  pupils  and 
paid  a  teacher  $60  a  month.  Not  far  away  was  a  school  of 
some  10  pupils  with  a  teacher  at  $25  a  month.  In  wages  the 
large  district  paid  most  generously,  and  yet,  through  overcrowd- 
ing, the  tuition  was  but  a  little  over  one-fourth  per  scholar 
what  the  small  school  paid.  The  heavy  investment  in  indi- 
vidual preparation  naturally  gives  disproportionate  importance 
to  wages.  Agents  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
advocate  State  aid.^  One  cuts  off  all  exceptional  cases  for 
wages  below  his  minimum,  in  these  words: 

"Whether  in  country  or  city,  in  a  graded  or  ungraded  school, 
large  or  small,  a  good  teacher  should  never  receive  less  than 
$15  per  week.'" 

Would  a  great  increase  of  wages,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
cure  favoritism  and  nepotism  and  politics '  in  appointment  of 
teachers? 

If  the  Massachusetts  candidate  takes  two  years'  residence  at 
a  normal  school  at  an  expense  of  $800,  and  a  New  York  can- 
didate has  normal  training  at  home  in  one  of  the  newly  author- 

^  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1893-94. 
*  Idem,  p.  231.  '  Idem,  p.  229. 
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ized  village  or  city  normal  classes,  without  separate  expense 
and  they  have  opportunity  to  begin  at  the  same  date,  then  $15 
per  week  for  four  years  of  forty  weeks  each  will  be  necessary 
for  the  teacher  from  Massachusetts  to  recover  the  $800  expense 
of  preparation,  and  be  even  with  the  New  York  teacher  drawing 
$10  a  week  for  the  same  period,  allowing  their  expenses  to  be 
equal ;  and  yet  more  years  if  the  New  York  teacher  takes  a 
school  of  humbler  circumstance  and  lower  expense  of  living. 
Massachusetts  has  an  agent  who  looks  beyond  an  imperative 
minimum  of  wages  and  shows  more  plainly  a  sympathy  with 
the  work  to  be  done.  Though  considering  low  wages  a  diffi- 
culty in  small  towns,  he  says :  ^ 

"But  rural  communities  and  ungraded  schools  offer  advan- 
tages that  in  a  measure  compensate  for  small  salaries,  and  able, 
ambitious  teachers  will  do  well  to  accept  the  conditions,  for 
a  year,  at  least.  The  scenery  and  air  of  the  hill  tov/ns,  the 
home  life  of  the  people,  the  variety  of  subjects  to  be  taught, 
the  independent  thinking  and  doing  required  to  manage  a 
school  with  little  or  no  help  from  committees,  develop  power 
most  valuable  for  future  use  in  the  schoolroom." 

The  same  agent  finds  some  towns  making  the  aid  from  the 
State  a  relief  from  taxation  instead  of  a  help  to  education.' 
Captain  R.  H  Pratt  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  probably 
would  not  be  surprised  at  that ;  he  considers  the  abolition  of 
the  Freedman's  Bureau  a  blessing  to  the  negro,  and  he  would 
abolish  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  good  of  the  Indian."  If 
this  discussion  were  confined  to  a  small  State  of  large  resources 
and  great  density  of  population,  it  might  be  regarded  as  local ; 
but  a  great  increase  in  minimum  wages  has  been  advocated 
for  the  nation,  and  we  are  interested  to  know  how  it  would  be 
made,  or  where  such  artificial  adjustment  of  compensation 
would  stop." 

^Idem,  p.  239. 

^  Idem,  p.  241. 

*°  "  The  Indian  no  problem,"  read  before  Woman's  New  Century  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, January  lo,  1896. 

"  In  1895  a  man  taught  for  thirty-five  dollars  a  month,  in  a  community  where 
every  family  had  its  cultivated  spot,  its  own  fruit  and  chickens,  without  ready  market. 
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Another  large  addition  to  the  force  available  for  the  weak 
schools,  could  be  made  by  utilizing  locally  all  graduates  of  high 
schools  who  wished  to  teach  as  apprentice  teachers.  This 
resembles  the  New  York  plan,  but  antedates  it  and  is  not 
identical  with  it.  It  can  be  repeated  on  a  large  scale  in 
advance  of  legislation,  when  a  superintendent  enters  into  it 
and  a  board  allows  it.  It  adds  nothing  to  appropriations  and 
justifies  itself  by  the  flexibility  it  gives  to  the  graded  system 
through  individual  care  of  pupils;  by  its  felief  to  hard-pushed 
teachers  who  can  only  pay  due  attention  to  delinquents  by 
neglect  of  the  constantly  diligent;  and  by  its  economy  for 
the  candidates  who  live  at  home.  Schools  are  largely 
arranged  with  fifty-six  more  or  less,  in  one  room  under  one 
teacher,  who  gets  on  fairly  when  everyone  is  in  his  place 
with  his  work  properly  done.  A  case  of  measles,  or  of  the 
quarantine  now  often  enforced,  puts  a  child  out  of  his  place  in 
the  routine,  and  there  is  no  adequate  arrangement  to  save  him 
from  great  loss  except  to  hold  back  his  class.  A  school  or  a 
series  of  departments  of  over  six  hundred  pupils  needs  an 
ungraded  room. to  take  such  cases  and  other  irregulars,  and 
care  for  them  till  ready  to  resume  a  place  in  a  grade.  Un- 
fortunately the  few  ungraded  departments  maintained  are 
generally  based  upon  the  difficulties  of  government,  and  some- 
thing of  a  stigma  attaches  to  them.  The  apprentice  teachers 
could  aid  the  teacher  by  helping  individuals  who  needed  per- 
sonal attention.  This  service  might  supply  the  place  of  an 
ungraded  department.  It  is  but  the  beginning  of  helps  open 
for  such  candidates,  to  increase  in  responsibility  with  growing 
capacity.  They  should  be  present  one-half  of  each  day,  or 
the  whole  if  they  prefer,  definitely  specified,  with  a  distinct 


Cash  prices  were  nominal.  Eggs  could  be  had  for  five  cents  a  dozen,  a  chicken  for 
a  dime  or  less,  and  he  boarded  for  six  dollars  a  month  ;  living  comfortably,  and  as 
well  as  the  people  about  him.  This  teacher  was  a  negro  citizen  from  a  prominent 
school  for  his  race,  but  there  are  white  teachers  duplicating  that  experience  closely, 
especially  in  the  wooded  districts  of  the  South.  Urban  teachers,  setting  national 
minimum  rates  of  wages,  could  find  a  multitude  of  teachers  in  the  rural  counties  of  the 
South  and  West  who  rejoice  in  their  work,  with  a  different  estimate  of  wages,  some- 
times without  wages. 
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understanding  that  no  pecuniary  compensation  is  made  except 
on  such  occasions  as  they  may  safely  act  temporarily  as  substi 
tute  teachers.  A  regular  course  of  reading  is  to  be  marked 
out  for  them,  and  they  are  to  meet  the  superintendent,  or  a 
teacher  to  represent  him,  for  instruction  certain  hours  in  the 
week. 

Those  who  found  teaching  distasteful  would  drop  off  before 
they  were  inflicted  on  a  school,  the  rest  would  soon  be, 
equipped  for  humble  opportunities  and  ready  to  grow  to 
greater  ones.  Some  of  these  persons  would  finally  gain  State 
diplomas,  especially  upon  a  university  plan  that  recognizes 
scholarship  and  professional  skill  without  insisting  on  the 
place  and  routine  of  their  acquirement. 

Such  a  method  would  be  increasingly  available  as  the  local 
graded  and  high  schools  come  more  and  more  under  the  teach- 
ing of  professional  teachers.  High-school  graduates  will  then 
have  acquired  scholarship  under  normal  methods,  but  will  need 
explanation  of  the  principles  underlying  them,  and  administra- 
tive practice. 

A  year  would  more  than  suffice  for  some  to  be  well  equipped 
for  small  schools.  An  important  part  of  an  education  for 
one  who  has  come  to  maturity  under  one  class  of  influences  is 
a  change  of  environment,  and  a  term  with  a  country  school 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  young  teacher  who  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity. 

The  plans  for  training  teachers  inevitably  lead  back  to 
money  and  taxation,  if  we  lose  sight  of  them  for  a  moment. 
We  are  dealing  no  longer  with  happy  adjustment  of  years  of 
childhood,  but  with  persons  of  wage-earning  age  to  whom 
every  year  of  special  preparation  means  the  loss  of  one  year  of 
effective  labor. 

We  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  demands  other  interests 
make  upon  public  money.  Before  we  have  anything  for  cur- 
rent expenses  we  must  set  aside  several  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  for  interest  on  our  public  debts  of  various  national  and 
local  sort,  and  we  must  set  aside  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  for  pensions  in  memory  of  the  Civil  War.     There  is 
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hardly  a  current  purpose  that  does  not  call  for  great  increase 
of  benevolent  gifts  or  public  appropriations.''' 

There  is  a  popular  call  for  coast  defenses  and  battle  ships 
that  would  absorb  the  national  income  for  those  purposes 
alone,  if  at  once  constructed.  Thousands  of  postmasters  have 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  a  host  of  postal  clerks 
are  calling  for  more  pay,  while  there  is  a  demand  for  more  serv- 
ice and  lower  postage,  with  a  larger  deficiency  to  be  paid  from 
taxation.     The  items  named  are  but  illustrative. 

There  are  some  objects  of  public  expenditure  that  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  dispute  supreme  importance  with  the 
schools.  When  population  reaches  a  density  of  a  thousand  on 
a  square  mile,  the  question  of  public  water  supply  presses 
to  the  front.  Drainage,  a  sewer  system,  is  hardly  an  hour 
behind  water  supply  in  imperative  necessity.  The  country  is 
frequently  reminded  in  the  public  prints  of  the  enormous  out- 
lay of  New  York  for  water,  and  how  Boston  reaches  out  for 
new  ponds  and  rivers  by  grand  feats  of  engineering,  and  how 
it  carries  waste  water  by  other  grand  works  far  away  into 
the  sea.  The  country  knows  of  the  ready  water  supply  for 
Chicago  and  Cleveland,  by  extending  great  tubes  of  masonry 
into  the  lakes  at  their  doors  beyond  the  estimated  probability 
of  pollution.  In  each  case  the  drinking  water  already  brings 
back  city  waste.  The  effort  which  Chicago  made  some  years 
ago  to  turn  her  drainage  from  the  lake  toward  the  Mississippi 
river  lessened  a  little  the  danger,  not  without  some  question 
as  to  its  effect  upon  the  streams  converted  into  drains.  That 
diversion  has  become  utterly  inadequate  in  the  expansion  of  the 
city.  A  work  is  in  progress  involving  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  commanding  the  interested  attention  of  the  nation  through 
its  possible  effect  upon  the  lake  level  and  so  upon  general 
commerce.     The  taxes  go  up,  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  reported 

^"^  In  illustration  :  domestic  reindeer  were  introduced  from  Siberia  to  Alaska  as  a 
new  source  of  food  supply  for  famished  Eskimo  with  $2000  from  private  benevo- 
lence, 1891,  1892  ;  with  $6000  Congressional  appropriation,  year  ending  June  30, 
1894  ;  with  $7500  each  of  two  years  ;  $20,000  then  asked  for,  and  now  $45,000 
asked  for.  See  annual  statement  of  Commissioner  of  Education  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  1895,  and  letter  of  same. 
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this  year,  for  the  municipal  cost  of  life ;  and  if  public  educa- 
tion secures  its  present  proportion  of  the  outlay,  it  will  be 
only  through  a  struggle,  not  only  with  any  possible  enemies, 
but  against  many  earnest  friends,  who  see  in  impending 
typhoid  fever  a  greater  menace  than  prospective  ignorance. 
A  few  years  ago,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  had  desolating  visitations 
of  yellow  fever  directly  traceable  to  bad  drainage.  The  world 
approves  the  action  of  the  people  in  concentrating  their  ener- 
gies on  remedies  and  rejoices  in  their  sanitary  success,  although 
the  strain  of  earlier  railroad  subscriptions,  of  war,  of  pestilence, 
and  of  scientific  sewerage,  combined  with  all  other  administra- 
tion, overcame  the  taxpayer.  The  municipality  surrendered 
its  charter,  and  became  the  taxing  district  of  Shelby  County, 
which  finally  assumed  the  debts  of  the  city  at  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

There  are  two  lessons  in  the  experience  of  Memphis  for  the 
advocate  of  public  education :  First,  there  are  exigencies  more 
urgent  than  the  school;  second,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  ability 
to  pay  taxes.  -Whether  we  are  ready  to  recognize  it  or  not, 
we  have  come  to  the  time  when  the  money  in  local,  State,  or 
national  treasuries  must  come  from  taxpayers,  or,  with  interest 
added,  from  their  children.  The  public  lands  now  are  a  bill 
of  expense  beyond  their  returns,  and  we  have  no  other  public 
property  to  promise  relief  of  taxes. 

The  new  demand  for  good  roads  has  a  double  interest  for 
the  school  man :  First,  because  good  roads  will  facilitate  inter- 
course and  favor  consolidated  effort ;  second,  because  the 
movement  has  gained  such  impetus  that  it  is  henceforth  to 
have  annual  appropriations  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
bestowed  before  the  days  of  the  bicycle.  Localities  are  to  be 
roused  from  the  still  prevalent  "working  the  roads."  Four- 
teen States  or  more  have  lately  taken  up  the  work  or  granted 
new  authority  to  counties,  towns,  and  road  districts  to  raise 
money  by  taxation  or  borrowing  for  road-making.  New  Jer- 
sey leads  with  the  offer  to  pay  one-third  the  cost  of  roads 
made  under  the  law  (1891  and  1892).  All  road  taxes  are  to 
be   paid    in    money.     Massachusetts   appropriated    for   roads 
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(1895)  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  approaching  four  times 
the  appropriation  for  the  five  normal  schools  in  the  previous 
year." 

Various  localities  will  greatly  increase  their  outlay  for 
schools,  but  no  great  relative  increase  over  the  country  is  prac- 
ticable without  hardship  and  reaction.  The  resistance  to  an 
increased  demand  for  money  to  provide  rural  communities 
with  urban  equipments  is  foreshadowed  in  the  tendency  to 
absolute  municipal  separation,  at  mutual  desire,  of  urban 
populations  from  their  rural  neighbors.  In  Ohio  the  law  pro- 
vides that  every  city  and  village  shall  constitute  a  district,  and 
the  rest  of  the  including  township "  shall  constitute  another 
district.  Independent  districts  are  chartered  in  many  States. 
The  cities  of  Baltimore,  Md.  (1823),  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1876), 
have  secured  entire  separation  from  counties,  and  every  city 
chartered  in  Virginia  is  thereby  made  independent  of  a  county, 
beginning  in  1639  with  James  City,  better  known  as  James- 
town and  now  extinct,  and  including  Newport  News,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1896.  Some  approximation  to  equalization  of  wages 
and  of  educational  facilities  can  be  made  by  States  essentially 
urban  in  their  character,  like  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 
if  they  will  regard  rural  towns  of  declining  population,  with 
abandoned  farms  and  peculiar  superstitions*^  among  a  native 
population  of  English  descent,  as  cities  regard  their  thinly 
peopled  wards. 

A  simple,  inoffensive  man  fell  and  broke  his  leg  in  the  vil- 
lage where  he  had  always  lived;  the  surgeon  at  hand  would  do 
nothing  for  him  till  the  bystanders  guaranteed  his  pay.  His 
conduct  was  called  unprofessional.  What  of  educators  whose 
predominant  consideration  is  money?  Religion  and  phi- 
losophy, from  the  beginning  to  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  agree  in  inculcating  that  the  quality  of  work  lies  not 
in  wages,  but  in  its  spirit  and  fidelity.     The  pressing  question 

*^  Bulletins  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Road  Inquiry. 

"  This  is  a  township  as  a  unit,  only  after  separating  the  strong  and  willing  from 
the  weak  and  unwilling.     It  is  better  than  having  several  districts  in  the  rural  part. 

^^  "  The  animistic  vampire  in  New  England."  George  R.  Stetson,  in  the 
American  Anthropologist,  January,  1896. 
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is  not,  What  will  they  pay?  but,  Who  will  do  them  any  good? 
Who  can  wake  a  responsiveness  to  proper  instruction  that  is 
everywhere  necessary  for  the  seed  to  grow,  and  foster  what 
Herbert  Spencer  calls  the  "vital  processes  of  spontaneous 
co-operation?"*" 

The  demands  for  public  expenditure  are  growing  while  rates 
of  interest,  rents,  and  other  returns  from  property  are  shrink- 
ing. It  is  not  so  much  more  money  as  better  use  of  available 
funds  that  is  required.  Educators  must  study  wider  social 
problems  than  heretofore.  The  burden  of  public  charity  is 
now  about  one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  Out  of  the 
burden  Mr.  Warner  extracts  a  ray  of  hope  in  its  compelling 
attention  to  better  methods.  "We  must  become  wiser  or  be 
crushed."  ''  This  will  apply  to  public  education,  and  to  the 
combined  burdens  of  public  administration,  with  more  intense 

force. 

James  H.  Blodgett 

Washington,  D.  C. 

'*  The  study  of  sociology;  near  end  of  chapter  vii. 
"  Amos  G.  Warner,  American  charities. 


IV 
EVOLUTIONARY  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

Evolutionary  psychology  points  out  two  grand  divisions  in 
the  history  of  mind :  first,  the  earlier  and  lower  evolution, 
where  mentality  exists  solely  as  subserving  the  body,  as  in  giv- 
ing safety,  providing  food,  shelter,  etc. ;  second,  the  higher  and 
eminently  human  evolution,  where  mind  exists  for  itself,  not  as 
serving  the  body  but  as  making  the  body  its  servant.  In  this 
higher  stage  various  psychic  forms  are  cultivated,  not  in  answer 
to  a  material  cut  bono^  but  for  their  own  sake — thus  knowledge 
for  knowledge's  sake,  and  art  for  art's  sake.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  crown  of  evolution  is  the  man  who  keeps  his  body  in 
constant  training  for  mental  pursuits.  And  this  is  not  asceti- 
cism. Asceticism  makes  the  mind  and  body  mortal  enemies, 
and  the  early  struggle  of  life  and  the  most  decadent  sensualism 
alike  make  mind  the  slave  of  the  body,  while  the  true  life  of 
the  spirit  would  make  the  body  the  slave  of  the  mind.  Evo- 
lutionary psychology  clearly  then  points  out  the  real  goal  of 
humanity  as  the  widest  and  the  deepest  mentality  existing 
solely  for  its  own  sake.  This  life  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the 
only  true  civilization  and  culture,  must  then  repel  all  athleti- 
cism which  glories  in  record-breaking,  and  all  physical  activity 
which  ends  in  itself.  And  the  education  of  to-day  needs 
more  fully  to  realize  how  unscientific,  irrational,  and  retrogress- 
ive is  the  common  and  increasing  tendency  toward  physique 
for  its  own  sake. 

But  evolutionary  psychology,  in  dividing  the  general  history 
of  consciousness  into  mind  as  dependent  and  independent, 
also  makes  the  history  of  the  individual  mind  to  reflect  this 
same  order.  In  the  growth  of  the  individual  human  mind  we 
see  a  stage  where  mind  is  merely  servant  to  the  organism,  and 
a  second  stage  where  mind  acts  merely  for  itself ;    and  it  is 
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most  important  that  education  should  observe  the  necessity 
of  this  recapitulatory  physical  stage  of  mind.  The  mind  in 
its  earliest  phases  is  necessarily  physical ;  a  stick  of  candy  is 
with  the  young  child  the  normal  and  necessary  attraction 
toward  mental  exercise.  There  is  a  considerable  space  in  all 
child  life  where  mentality  for  its  own  sake  is  simply  unin- 
telligible as  a  motive.  However,  the  child  should  undoubtedly 
be  helped  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  higher  level  of  knowl- 
edge for  knowledge's  sake. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  recapitulation  has  yet  to  be  applied 
with  definiteness  to  education.  By  recapitulation  we  under- 
stand all  those  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  individual  which 
occur  spontaneously  by  innate  force,  including  all  instinctive, 
natural,  and  merely  wild  life.  The  general  order  of  recapitu- 
lation stages  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  first,  the 
recapitulation  in  the  earliest  hours  of  infancy,  so  primitive,  so 
rudimentary,  and  so  rapid  as  to  be  beyond  our  investigation. 
Second,  early  recapitulatory  stages  which  are  tolerably  full 
and  explicit,  e.g.,  the  clinging  instinct  as  investigated  by  Dr.  L. 
Robinson.  Third,  more  advanced  stages  which  run  a  con- 
siderable course  in  later  childhood,  e.  g.y  the  fairy  story  or 
mythic  stage  with  children.  Fourth,  stages  where  recapitula- 
tion as  the  momentum  of  heredity  carries  the  mind  only  to 
a  certain  degree  of  activity,  and  beyond  which  all  later  and 
higher  degrees  of  this  form  must  be  acquired,  e.  g.,  aesthetic 
susceptibility ;  which  in  its  simplest  forms  is  with  most  chil- 
dren innate,  but  in  such  high  degrees  as  appreciation  of  a 
Rembrandt  etching  must  be  acquired  by  definite  effort.  We 
must  regard,  then,  the  aesthetic  psychosis  as  merely  semi- 
recapitulatory. 

We  can  then  define  childhood  psychologically  as  the  period 
of  mental  recapitulation  in  individual  development.  And  from 
this  point  of  view  we  see  that  many  people  are  children  all 
their  lives;  the  whole  life,  driven  by  hereditary  force,  fulfills 
itself  without  acquirement,  without  reflection,  and  without 
self-consciousness.  In  the  natural  order  this  form  of  life  is 
common  to  all  those  organisms — the  great  majority— which  are 
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not  driven  by  the  necessities  of  existence  to  acquirement,  or 
in  other  terms,  progress,  adaptation,  evolution  beyond  the 
momentum  of  heredity.  In  the  higher  and  supernatural 
human  order  the  phase  of  acquirement  is  stimulated  not 
merely  by  competition  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  by 
competition  of  any  kind,  but  is  conducted  on  principle  as  the 
only  true  and  right  and  holy  life;  that  is,  here  vire  find  the 
range  of  the  highest  kind  of  education,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious. 

The  great  lesson,  then,  which  evolutionary  psychology  has 
to  teach  education  is  that  there  are  but  two  grand  divisions 
in  mental  life :  the  recapitulatory  in  all  its  stages,  and  the 
acquirement  division  ;  and  that  the  right  discrimination  of  these 
two  divisions  in  individual  cases,  and  the  proper  treatment  for 
•each  division,  constitute  the  two  grand  departments  of  educa- 
tional theory.     And  first,  as  to  the  discrimination : 

Every  close  observer  must  have  noticed  that  in  the  life  of 
the  child  there  comes  sooner  or  later  a  limit — a  well  defined 
line — beyond  which  the  force  of  heredity  does  not  carry  it. 
If  the  child  would  go  beyond  this  line — and  it  is  the  highest 
office  of  education  to  stimulate  this  advance — it  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  most  severe  and  painful  endeavor,  and  even 
then  but  a  very  little  progress  can  in  general  be  made.  A  negro 
child  runs  through  its  recapitulatory  stage  very  quickly,  and 
up  to  a  certain  point  is  "bright" ;  while  an  Anglo-Saxon  child 
of  cultured  ancestry  develops  more  slowly,  but  its  recapitula- 
tory stages  carry  it  far  beyond  that  of  the  negro  before  the 
impetus  of  heredity  is  wholly  lost.  Now,  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  individual,  heredity  carries  forward  in  some 
lines  long  after  it  has  been  lost  in  others,  and  thus  the  child 
loses  its  childhood,  element  by  element.  It  is  inevitable, 
indeed,  that  some  childish  or  merely  recapitulatory  factors 
should  remain  even  in  the  mature  life  of  the  greatest  men ;  yet 
the  greatest  man  is  he  who  has  the  most  factors  fully  recapitu- 
lated, and  has  then  gone  the  greatest  distance  beyond  by  his 
own  endeavor.  But  for  most  men  the  moments  of  radical  prog- 
ress, of  real  achievement,  are  very  few.     We  must  recognize 
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this,  however,  that  the  driving  force  of  the  single  act  may 
often  be  quite  complex  in  the  child,  and  is  very  generally  so 
in  the  man,  e.  g.,  hereditary  influence,  the  reverberation  of  his 
own  past  achievement,  and  initial  endeavor  may  co-operate  in 
the  mathematician  solving  a  problem.  The  second  element 
mentioned  cannot,  of  course,  belong  to  the  child,  but  only  to 
the  man  of  experience.  While  these  elements  of  action  by 
natural  interest,  acquired  interest,  and  by  effort  on  principle, 
unite — and,  indeed,  most  action  is  complex — yet  they  remain 
distinct  elements,  and  ought  so  to  be  treated  by  the  educator. 
Discrimination  of  phases  is  a  difificult  but  still  a  necessary  task 
for  the  educator;  he  must  know  when  one  kind  of  activity 
ends  and  another  begins,  if  he  is  intelligently  to  help  the  child 
into  becoming  a  man. 

Having  discriminated  between  recapitulation  and  acquire- 
ment, between  nature  and  art,  between  play  and  work,  as  the 
two  most  significant  phases  of  man's  life,  the  educator  must 
ask  what  should  be  his  general  attitude  toward  each.  Now, 
evolution  in  all  kinds,  physical  and  psychical,  plainly  implies  a 
recapitulation  which  is  continually  being  abridged  and  yet 
being  added  to.  Thus,  in  the  highest  animals,  childhood  is 
longest,  and  continually  lengthens  as  new  elements  are  added 
to  heredity,  and  yet  each  individual  stage  of  recapitulation  is 
constantly  being  abridged  ;  the  earlier  becoming  so  rudimentary 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  The  embryologist  sees  this  very 
clearly  in  watching  the  evolution  of  a  hen's  ^g'g,  where  the 
primitive  phases  of  recapitulation  take  often  no  more  than  an 
hour  or  two,  while  the  later  require  days.  If  there  is  to  be 
progress  psychically,  we  see  that  there  must  be  constant 
increase  of  length  of  the  recapitulation  as  a  whole,  with  con- 
stant decrease  in  the  length  of  the  individual  stages  of  recapitu- 
lation ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  this  to  be  the  case ;  for 
instance,  with  children  in  civilized  lands  the  mythic  stage  is 
generally  short  as  compared  with  children  in  savagery,  where, 
indeed,  it  is  often  life-long.  A  most  important  application  of 
evolutionary  psychology  to  education  is  then  this,  that  the 
educator  should  promote  the  increase  of  the  recapitulation 
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stages  in  TiMVcCb^x^progressively^  and  their  decrease  in  length. 
To  help  increase  the  heritage  of  culture  means  the  inciting  to 
the  largest  manhood,  and  still  basing  this  upon  a  childhood 
which  runs  through  its  recapitulation  rapidly  yet  completely. 

Children  in  the  past  were  left  to  live  out  a  large  part  of  their 
recapitulation  by  themselves,  with  little  influence  from  adults ; 
but  of  late  we  have  come  to  study  this  play  life  closely  and  try 
to  direct  it.  But  we  must  know  that  children's  play  is  not  like 
adult's  play,  recreation,  but  the  real  and  whole  life.  Nor  yet 
is  it  a  playing  at  or  a  "dramatic  action"  (Newell),  but  a 
genuine  self-contained  activity,  and  business.  Pure  play,  as  a 
spontaneous  reversionary  activity  often,  indeed,  imitates,  but 
not  for  imitation's  sake,  and  thus  is  not  dramatic  activity, 
though  it  graduates  into  it.  To  the  child  in  its  perfect 
naivete,  play  has  a  real  significance  and  force  which  the  adult 
mind  finds  great  difficulty  in  remembering  and  understand- 
ing. For  each  individual  child  there  is  a  definite  amount 
of  varied  recapitulation  necessary  to  its  full  development, 
an  amount  which  can  only  be  gauged  from  the  thorough 
study  of  the  particular  case.  Thus  most  children  run  through 
a  longer  or  shorter  fairy-story  or  mythic  stage,  and,  from 
the  evolutionary  point  of  view,  this  stage  should  be  abridged 
and  ultimately  eliminated.  Hence  an  education  which 
fosters  this  phase  is  retrogressive.  So  also  a  kindergartenism 
which  revives  primitive  plays,  like  animal  games,  is  violating 
the  teachings  of  evolutionary  psychology.  The  educator 
should  not  encourage  a  game  like  hide-and-seek,  which 
reverts  to  the  primitive  condition  of  hunter  and  hunted.  Play- 
ing horse  or  stagecoach  is,  pedagogically  speaking,  far  in 
advance,  and  playing  steam  or  trolley  car  is  higher  yet.  And 
all  games  which  reflect  civilized  life  and  sentiment  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower  types  of  games.' 

The  kindergarten  movement  has  need  of  great  care  that  in 
dealing,  as  it  does  so  largely,  with  mere  recapitulation  stages, 
it  does  not  become  retrogressive.     The  path  of  least  resistance 

*  The  writer  has  discussed  play  more  fully  in  Evolutionary  psychology  of  feeling 
(New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895),  pp.  299,  350,  and  364. 
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is  reversionary  only,  and  a  purely  naturalistic  education,  which 
gives  freest  play  to  inbred  forces,  results  at  the  best  in  the 
stationary.  The  fountain  rises  to  the  level  of  its  source ;  it 
fequires  a  force  pump  to  send  it  higher.  We  cannot  slide  up 
hill.  If  evolutionary  psychology  means  anything,  it  means 
that  real  achievement  comes  only  by  the  severest  struggle, 
that  the  most  forceful  and  patient  effort  alone  avails  to  raise 
the  individual  and  the  race  to  a  higher  level;  and  education  in 
its  highest  function,  as  a  preparation  for  progressiveness,  must 
aim  above  all  else  at  giving  adaptability  aud  resourcefulness. 
The  old  idea  of  education  as  discipline  was  thus  truer  in 
spirit  than  are  some  of  our  later  schemes;  but  the  old  edu- 
cation chiefly  failed  in  that  it  was  arbitrary  and  formal,  and 
insufficiently  based  on  scientific  knowledge.  When  the  time 
comes  that  complete  individual  psychological  registers  shall 
be  kept  generation  by  generation,  then  and  then  only  can 
the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  the  child's  development 
be  forecast,  and  the  right  measure  of  opportunity  for  recapitu- 
lation be  given  as  a  preliminary  to  the  severest,  most  pro- 
gressive intellectual  effort. 

But  finally  we  note  an  order  of  evolutionary  stages  which  is 
more  simply  general  and  obviously  applicable  than  the  one 
just  discussed.  The  first  stage  of  child  life  and  human  life  is 
that  of  engrossment  in  things.  The  mental  life  centers  on  the 
thing  as  significant  for  the  individual's  pleasure  and  pain,  on 
food  and  dress,  and  at  length  on  property  and  money.  This 
life  for  and  with  things  monopolizes  a  vast  range  of  psychosis 
and  is  most  important  in  all  the  lower  strata ;  but,  as  sociality 
advances,  a  second  stage  becomes  dominant  with  the  race  and 
the  individual;  namely,  a  life  for  and  with  persons.  The  life 
to-day  of  our  business  and  professional  men  is  not  a  study  of 
things  but  of  men,  and  so  a  maintenance  of  advantageous  per- 
sonal relations.  Since  a  high  material  civilization  emancipates 
men  in  general  from  things,  the  natural  sciences  have  less  and 
less  practical  value  in  general  education.  The  study  of  the 
thing,  which  is  so  important  with  the  savage  and  is  so  largely 
recapitulatory  with  the  child,  is  supplanted  by  the  study  of  the 
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person.  And  psychology  as  the  science  of  personality  must 
in  the  future,  in  its  application  to  our  relation  to  persons,  do 
the  great  work  which  material  science  has  effected  for  our 
relation  to  things.  A  dominance  in  the  world  of  mind  such  as 
we  have  now  achieved  in  the  world  of  matter  would  be  of 
incalculable  benefit,  and  may  be  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  a  new  century.  However,  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
utility  and  evolutionary  psychology,  it  is  plain  that  education 
to-day  lays  too  much  stress  on  that  earliest  phase,  a  knowledge 
of  things,  and  that  a  larger  share  should  be  accorded  to  the 
study  of  the  human  mind  and  all  its  products,  the  humanities. 
But  beyond  the  life  constituted  by  things  and  persons  we  find 
a  third  and  later  stage ;  namely,  that  which  is  concerned  with 
ideas  and  principles,  as  truth,  beauty,  and  duty.  Materialism 
and  personalism  are  supplanted  by  idealism.  Recapitulation 
here  in  general  effects  but  comparatively  little;  hence  this 
is  pre-eminently  the  sphere  of  education.  And  that  which 
physics  does  for  the  understanding  of  the  thing  and  psychics 
for  the  understanding  of  the  person,  pure  art,  science,  ethics, 
religion,  and  philosophy  alone  can  do  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  ideal. 

Hiram  M.  Stanley 

Lake  Forest,  III. 


V 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
SCIENCE 

The  inquiries  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  based  upon  a  per- 
fectly apparent  feeling  of  unrest  among  the  more  progressive 
teachers  in  the  various  grades  of  schools,  brought  forth,  as  one 
of  their  most  radical  and  important  results,  a  strong  plea  for 
science  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools.  This  will  ever 
stand  as  one  of  the  leading  results  of  their  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  education.  The  fruit  that  the  report 
has  borne  is  apparent  to  all  in  the  eagerness  of  the  best 
teachers  to  follow  the  most  valuable  suggestions  offered. 
Already  science  instruction  has  improved  wonderfully;  but 
there  yet  remains  much  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  work  has  not  stopped  upon  merely  creating  a  desire  for 
better  methods.     Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  as  yet. 

The  report  of  this  now  famous  committee,  and  the  various 
discussions  that  have  followed  it,  have  proved  to  most  edu- 
cators that  science  in  the  schools  has  come  to  stay,  but  that  it 
must  not  remain,  as  at  present,  merely  occupying  a  place 
among  the  purely  informational  subjects.  Theoretically,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  best  educational  results,  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  secondary  schools  should  all  count  toward  mind 
discipline.  Really  many,  and  particularly  the  sciences,  serve 
but  two  purposes,  the  development  of  memory  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  more  or  less 
unreliable  and  undesirable.  Practically,  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  cannot  be  neglected  in  the  schools.  The  support- 
ers of  the  schools  demand  it,  and  this  fact  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  even  though  it  may  have  become  an  undesirable  feature 
in  education.  The  Committee  of  Ten  has  shown  that  by 
proper  and  rational  methods  both  ends  of  science  instruction, 
training  and  the  imparting  of  information,   may  be  gained  at 
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the  same  time.  Granting  this,  there  are  some  points  of  the 
relation  of  elementary  science  instruction  to  the  college  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  especial  attention. 

It  is  coming  to  be  recognized,  but  strange  though  it  may 
seem  many  do  not  yet  appear  to  recognize  it,  that  from  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  primary  school  to  the  graduate  department 
of  the  university,  there  should  be  one  continuous  system. 
The  teachers  of  all  the  grades  are  members  of  one  great  body 
working  toward  a  common  end.  The  grammar  and  secondary 
schools  are  the  feeders  of  the  normal  schools  and  the  colleges, 
and  they,  in  turn,  are  the  sources  of  the  teachers  in  these 
schools.  The  interests  of  the  various  members  are  common 
ones.  Far  too  many  think  that  a  line,  hard  and  fast,  should 
be  drawn  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  college,  though 
in  many  States,  and  particularly  those  of  the  West,  the  fallacy 
of  this  has  been  recognized. 

Really,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  such  a  line  of 
demarcation,  and  unfortunately  so.  This  comes  largely  from 
the  lack  of  harmony  of  purpose,  resulting  in  turn  from  a  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  one  group  of  teachers  with  the 
aims  and  ends  of  the  other  group.  Particularly  of  the  college 
teacher  is  this  true,  and  among  these,  especially  of  the  college 
science  teacher.  Wrapped  in  the  interest  of  his  own  teachings 
and  investigations,  he  forgets,  or  fails  to  recognize,  or  is  not 
able  to  find  the  time  to  consider,  the  vital  relation  which  his 
work  bears  to  those  who  are  working  in  grades  below  his. 
Many  a  college  teacher  is  using  his  energy  in  elementary  in- 
struction  which  properly  belongs  to  the  secondary  schools. 
He  is  obliged  to  do  this  because  these  schools  do  not  teach 
the  subjects  well ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  teaching  is 
not  of  the  proper  grade  is  because  he  and  his  fellows  show 
little  or  no  interest  in  this  teaching.  Given  mutual  interest 
and  co-operation  and  the  work  in  the  secondary  schools  will 
improve ;  and  with  this  will  decrease  the  necessity  of  college 
instruction  in  purely  secondary-school  subjects.  It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  that  among  the  various  sub-committees  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  college  teachers  were  numerous. 
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Just  now  there  is  much  activity  among  the  faculties  of  col- 
leges with  regard  to  the  requirements  for  entrance,  and  reforms 
are  in  progress.  The  example  of  Harvard  has  shown  the  wis- 
dom of  departing  from  the  old-fashioned  requirements  of  given 
subjects  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  subjects  offer- 
ing a  greater  range  of  choice.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various 
and  need  not  be  considered  here.  The  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  especial  attention  is  the  fact  that  even  science  is  being 
recognized  as  a  proper  study  in  preparation  for  the  higher 
work  of  the  college. 

When,  however,  the  proposition  is  made  that  a  science 
study  should  be  given  an  equal  rank  with  the  classics,  or 
with  mathematics,  or  modern  languages,  the  advocate  of 
this  is  quickly  met  with  the  unanswerable  reply  that  science 
study  in  the  secondary  schools  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  study  of  these  subjects.  The  theory  of  the  college 
course  is  an  admission  that  physics  or  chemistry  or  geology,  as 
college  studies,  are  equal  in  rank  to  the  study  of  Greek  or 
German  or  calculus ;  but  in  the  high  school  this  is  not  so,  and 
no  one  can  really  claim  that  it  is.  This  is  not  because  science 
is  inferior,  but  because  the  science  instruction  is  inadequate. 
The  schools  give  three  or  four  years  to  Latin  and  the  same  to 
mathematics;  but  in  science,  in  a  single  term  the  mind  is  led, 
by  a  very  circuitous  path,  over  the  whole  range  of  subjects 
included  under  the  term  physical  geography,  while  possibly  to 
physics  a  whole  year  may  be  given,  although  quite  commonly 
this  subject  is  covered  in  a  course  of  fourteen  weeks.  All  the 
sciences  are  touched  upon,  very  little  is  learned,  only  a  glimpse 
is  gained,  and  almost  no  training  is  imparted  in  a  year  or  two 
of  science  study.  Confusion  and  misinformation  often  result 
where  real  training  and  valuable  information  could  be  gained. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  First  of  all,  I  say,  helpful  co- 
operation and  sympathetic  mutual  study  of  the  needs  and  con- 
ditions are  demanded  of  the  teachers  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
dividing  line.  In  this,  one  of  the  very  first  things  necessary 
is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  secondary  school  has  for 
its  main  object,  not  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  col- 
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lege,  but  the  training  of  minds  which  shall  be  able  to  be  used 
in  the  ordinary  battle  of  life.  Few  of  the  pupils  go  to  college, 
while  the  many  go  direct  from  graduation,  and  perhaps  even 
before  this,  into  the  various  pursuits  of  life.  This  must 
be  recognized  and  the  demand  of  the  college  subordi- 
nated, if  necessary.  Indeed,  if  our  theories  and  principles  of 
education  are  correct,  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  prepare 
students  for  further  study  in  the  college  is  also  best  calculated 
to  prepare  them  for  any  walk  in  life  in  which  the  man  is  to 
live  by  the  intelligent  use  of  his  mental  powers;  and  presum- 
ably this  includes  nearly  all  who  would  spend  four  years  in 
the  secondary  school. 

There  are  one  or  two  difficulties.  A  subject  properly 
taught  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  properly  trained. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  taught  by  the  best  methods.  In 
natural  science  this  means  laboratory  study,  and  for  this 
money  is  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  question  of  money  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  is  one  of  vital  importance;  and  the  expense  of  a  well- 
equipped  physical  laboratory  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
schools,  while,  if  we  should  add  to  this  an  equipment  for  chem 
istry,  biology,  and  physical  geography,  we  should  find  that  all 
but  the  larger  and  more  wealthy  schools  would  find  the  teach- 
ing beyond  their  reach.  Again,  to  return  to  the  teacher,  few 
schools  can  afford  more  than  one  science  teacher.  Science  is 
too  much  differentiated  for  one  person  to  combine  within  him- 
self all  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  proper  instruction  in 
the  various  natural  sciences.' 

To  ask  for  additional  teachers  is  making  a  demand  which 
cannot  be  granted  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion.  I 
repeat  again  that  the  demand  of  the  people  for  information  in 
the  various  branches  of  natural  science  must  be  listened  to,  no 
matter  how  unfortunate  it  may  be,  and  theory  to  the  contrary 

'  A  short  time  ago,  I  found  a  teacher  in  a  normal  school  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  who,  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  was  obliged  to  try  to  train  teachers  to 
impart  instruction  in  physiology,  anatomy,  zoology,  botany,  geology,  physical 
geography,  geography  proper,  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Now  temperance 
physiology  is  added. 
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notwithstanding.  To  urge  the  teacher  to  train  himself  and  go 
to  the  summer  school  is  of  no  avail,  if  we  are  to  expect  htm  to 
gain  the  necessary  training  for  instructing  in  all  sciences 
according  to  the  best  methods.  He  will  always  be  hopelessly 
behind  in  some  of  the  subjects,  and  perhaps,  in  his  endeavor  to 
cover  all  well,  he  will  do  all  poorly. 

This  much  for  the  pessimistic  side  of  the  subject.  I  believe 
that  I  see  a  hopeful  way  out  of  the  difficulties,  and  one  which 
recognizes  the  various  demands  upon  the  instruction  in  the 
high-school  sciences.  Summarizing  these  demands,  I  would 
say  that  we  must  have  many  sciences  in  the  curriculum,  for 
the  parents  demand  that  their  children  shall  know  something 
of  that  progress  in  the  world  which  science  has  caused.  For 
the  sake  of  the  mental  training  of  all  who  graduate,  as  well  as 
for  the  training  which  the  college  should  demand  for  entrance, 
we  must  have  real  rational  science  study.  In  apparent  opposi- 
tion to  these  demands,  we  have  conditions  in  the  majority  of 
schools  which  at  present  preclude  the  possibility  of  having 
well-equipped  laboratories  in  several  sciences,  and  also  of  hav- 
ing more  than  one  teacher.  While  these  seem  to  be  demands 
and  conditions  which  prevent  progress  from  the  present 
unsatisfactory  methods  and  results,  I  believe  that  this  is  not 
a  necessary  conclusion. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  college  should  say 
that  among  the  alternative  subjects  for  entrance,  there  could 
be  elected  one  science,  the  study  of  which  should  have  been 
pursued  during  two  or  three  years  according  to  the  best 
methods  known.  In  co-operation  (such  as  that  which  is  now 
under  consideration  among  the  larger  colleges  of  the  East  with 
regard  to  entrance  requirements)  a  carefully  prepared  syllabus, 
stating  method  and  subject  matter,  might  be  put  before  the 
schools  and  a  uniform  result  be  demanded  of  them.  Either 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  or  physical  geography  (including 
geology)  could  be  chosen  by  any  school,  and  no  student  could 
be  admitted  who  did  not  pass  the  examination,  which  should 
properly  test  the  knowledge  and  training  gained. 

This  would  immediately  place  science  teaching  in  the  second- 
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ary  schools  on  a  high  plane ;  for  one  of  the  objects  of  practi- 
cally all  of  the  schools  is  the  preparation  of  students  for  the 
college,  and  no  preparatory  school  could  afford  to  be  without 
such  adequate  instruction.  Moreover,  it  would  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  students  of  the  school  to  gain  this  training  even 
if  they  never  went  further,  which  is  unfortunately  not  now 
possible  in  most  schools.  It  would  allow  any  school  to  select 
which  one  of  these  sciences  should  be  thus  taught.  By  reason 
of  peculiar  situation,  or  the  direct  interest  of  the  science 
teacher,  or  some  other  cause,  one  subject  would  be  chosen  in 
one  school  and  others  in  other  schools;  but  everywhere  there 
would  be  the  same  result  of  good  training  and  valuable  infor- 
mation in  at  least  one  science.  ' 

The  teacher  could  get  his  training  either  through  study  by 
himself,  or  by  again  going  to  the  college  or  normal  school  for 
the  purpose  of  study.  This  would  be  a  demand  which  could 
properly  be  made  by  the  superintendent.  A  properly  equipped 
laboratory  in  the  science  chosen  by  the  school  could  be  fur- 
nished without  seriously  heavy  expense;  and,  after  once  decid- 
ing which  science  should  be  selected,  upon  filling  the  position  of 
science  teacher  in  the  future,  that  particular  school  could  obtain 
one  whose  especial  training  fitted  him  for  teaching  the  science 
for  which  the  school  was  equipped. 

Perhaps,  with  such  instruction,  the  public  would  become 
educated  to  the  need  of  similar  methods  in  other  sciences; 
and  so,  little  by  little,  new  teachers  and  new  laboratories  could 
be  added.  In  the  meantime,  the  general  demand  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  other  and  neglected  sciences,  which  for  any  par- 
ticular school  may  be  called  the  minor  sciences,  could  easily 
be  met  by  giving  instruction  in  the  best  possible  way.  With 
a  teacher  especially  trained  in  one  science,  instruction  in  other 
sciences  will  certainly  be  an  improvement  over  the  average 
methods  now  employed.  They  would  not  be  on  a  par  with 
the  major  sciences,  and  this  would,  of  course,  be  unfortunate 
for  those  subjects  which  were  thus  given  inferior  rank;  but 
not  only  would  they  not  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are 
now,  but  it  may  even  be  claimed  with  safety  that  they  would 
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be  in  a  little  better  condition.  The  energies  of  the  teacher 
would  not  be  sapped  in  a  futile  endeavor  to  teach  all  natural 
sciences  well.  Being  satisfied  that  he  was  doing  well  in  one 
science,  he  could  be  contented  to  do  his  best  with  the  others, 
even  though  that  should  be  far  less  than  in  the  major  science. 

I  would  not  pretend  to  say  whether  the  schools  should  have 
a  single  course,  no  matter  what  the  plan  of  the  pupil  might  be, 
or  whether  there  should  be  several  courses,  as  is  common,  or  a 
general  course  with  electives.  These  are  points  upon  which 
the  college  teacher  cannot  have  an  opinion,  since  there  are 
conditions  of  relation  of  the  school  to  the  public  demands  of 
which  he  knows  little.  However,  of  one  thing  I  am  cer- 
tain, and  this  is  that  for  the  best  good  in  mind  training,  which 
certainly  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school,  a  fairly  rigid  course — 
including  classics,  mathematics,  modern  European  languages, 
English,  and  natural  science — should  be  required,  possibly  with 
some  slight  range  of  electives.  I  believe  it  is  more  nearly  pos- 
sible than  is  supposed,  and  it  seems  that  in  many  cases  the  su- 
perintendents of  schools  are  led  away  from  it  by  the  demand 
of  a  noisy  but  unimportant  element,  which,  with  more  strength 
of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  could  have  been 
quieted  by  a  statement  of  the  ends  in  view  in  making  the 
secondary-school  curriculum.  As  a  result  of  yielding  to  this 
clamor,  many  high  schools  have  been  degenerated,  in  part  at 
least,  and  the  energy  of  their  teachers  used  in  giving  instruc- 
tion in  subjects  which  are  not  properly  a  part  of  the  secondary- 
school  course.  Moreover,  many  pupils  who  might  have  been 
led  through  a  really  valuable  course  of  training  have  been 
injured  by  an  error  in  the  choice  of  the  easy  "English  Course," 
which,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  teaches  little  and  trains  less. 

Finally,  as  to  the  choice  of  science  for  the  major,  I  believe 
it  matters  little  which  is  selected — so  little,  in  fact,  that  the 
selection  might  easily  be  left  to  chance.  In  all  the  subjects 
that  are  mentioned,  both  proper  training  and  desirable  infor- 
mation might  be  imparted  by  consecutive  study  for  two  or 
three  years.  Since  it  has  recently  been  boldly  stated  by  a 
prominent  educator   that  physical  geography  is  not   of  this 
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class,'  and  since  many  believe  in  this— being  blinded  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  now  commonly  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield 
this  result — I  hope  in  a  future  article  to  state  something  of  the 
possibilities  of  teaching  this  subject  in  such  a  way  that  the 
same  kind  of  result  may  be  gained  from  it  which  is  obtained 
from  the  similar  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

It  may  be  urged  that  such  a  scheme  will  meet  with  grave 
difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  not  now  trained, 
and  laboratories  are  not  equipped.  While  this  is  true  of  many 
schools,  there  are  nevertheless  hundreds  in  the  country  in 
which  real  modern  science  instruction  of  the  proper  grade  is 
already  being  given.  Teachers  can  be  found  to  replace  those 
who  are  incompetent  or  who  will  not  prepare  themselves. 
The  change  need  not  come  with  suddenness.  Given  a  few 
years  for  preparation,  with  the  end  to  be  reached  plainly 
stated,  and  most  schools  will  be  found  in  the  ranks  ready  for 
the  test,  and  most  teachers  will  find  the  means  of  gaining  the 
training  that  they  need.  Those  who  will  not,  or  who  cannot, 
may  be  dropped  without  loss  to  the  school,  and  plenty  will  be 
found  to  fill  their  places  properly. 

If  this  plan  should  be  followed,  it  would  be  well  to  start 
with  an  aim  a  little  short  of  the  highest.  Time  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  adjustment ;  and  in  the  meantime  opportunity 
must  be  given  for  the  change  to  operate  toward  the  ultimate 
end.  Then,  as  time  passes  and  improvement  comes,  as  it  will, 
the  opportunity  for  gradual  increase  in  the  requirement  will 
present  itself.  At  first,  science  may  not  be  strictly  equal  to 
classics,  but  eventually  it  will  be.  I  see  no  other  way  of  reach- 
ing this  end ;  and  to  gain  it,  I  say  again,  the  most  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  college  and  secondary-school 
teacher  is  necessary.  Nearly  all  admit  the  desirability  of 
attaining  the  end,  and,  I  ask,  why  not  strive  for  it? 

Ralph  S.  Tarr 
Cornell  University 

'  Coulter,  School  Review,  February,  1896. 
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HORACE   MANN' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  child  ten  years  of  age  in  our 
sixty-five  millions  who  does  not  know  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
or  George  Washington  ;  but  the  third,  at  least,  on  the  list 
of  the  builders  of  the  American  republic  is  not  known  to 
millions  of  intelligent  people.  Washington  and  Lincoln 
represent  the  highest  types  of  heroism,  patriotism,  and  wis- 
dom in  great  crises  of  republic-building;  Horace  Mann,  the 
quiet  inner  building,  the  soul-development  of  the  nation. 
Either  the  sword  of  the  spirit  or  the  sword  that  devastates 
and  destroys ! 

This  hero  of  the  common  schools  was  born  May  4,  1796,  in 
the  little  town  of  Franklin,  Mass.  His  early  life  is  of  the 
type  of  the  life  of  thousands  of  boys  in  New  England  who,  by 
their  honesty  of  purpose,  enterprise,  and  unflagging  energy 
have  done  so  much  for  this  country.  Born  on  a  poor  farm, 
where  hard  work  was  the  prime  necessity  of  living,  he  knew 
what  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  barren  soil  is,  from 
the  time  he  could  handle  a  hoe  or  ride  a  horse  to  plow.  Hard 
work  was  his  schoolmaster ;  there  was  very  little  pleasure 
upon  those  bleak  farms. 

There  was  one  solemn,  earnest  thought  written  in  the 
hearts  of  boys  in  those  days  ;  it  was  their  inheritance :  "  get 
knowledge ;  knowledge  is  power."  The  means  of  knowl- 
edge were  exceedingly  meager.  Horace  Mann  lived  in  the 
poorest  district  in  a  very  poor  town,  where  he  had  but  eight 
or  ten  weeks'  schooling  in  the  winter  under  teachers  who 
had  not  even  mastered  the  **  three  Rs."  But  the  inspiration 
was  there,  burning  in  his  soul,  and  around  the  old  fireplace, 

'  This  striking  article  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald^  May  3,  1896, 
and  is  reprinted  by  permission. 
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by  the  light  of  the  flaming  pine  knots,  he  studied  his  first 
arithmetic,  his  first  lessons  in  grammar.  There  came  into  the 
town  an  eccentric  teacher  named  Barrett,  who  taught  him 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  six  months  he  fitted  himself  for 
Brown  University,  which  he  entered  in  1816.  His  father 
died  when  Horace  Mann  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
entire  weight  of  the  family  support  fell  upon  him.  He  did  all 
the  work  that  farm  boys  do ;  he  braided  hats  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  when  he  was  not  poring  over  his  scanty  stock 
of  books.  But  the  thirst  for  knowledge  was  there,  and  a  deep, 
abiding  patriotism  that  came  like  a  great  wave  into  his  soul 
from  the  Revolution. 

Living  by  the  greatest  thrift,  teaching  country  schools  in 
the  winter  and  studying  hard,  he  made  his  way  through  col- 
leges, graduating  in  1819.  Then  came  the  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion. The  great  profession  in  those  days  was  that  of  the  law. 
He  was  called  to  his  university  to  become  a  tutor,  studying 
law  diligently  in  the  meantime.  Ten  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion he  married  Miss  Messer,  the  daughter  of  the  president 
of  the  university.  He  put  his  stern,  severe,  puritanical  prin- 
ciples into  his  work  of  law,  never  taking  a  case  unless  he 
was  sure  his  client  was  right,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  won 
most  of  his  cases.  He  entered  politics  and  was  a  member  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  1836  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  Senate. 

These  were  formative  days,  the  days  of  beginnings.  The 
direction  of  Horace  Mann's  work  was  always  intensely  humane. 
He  helped  to  found  the  first  asylum  for  the  insane  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  among  the  first  to  oppose  slavery,  and  to 
found  schools  for  defectives. 

We  make  a  mistake  if  we  think  there  was,  in  the  early  days, 
a  general  idea  of  universal  education  at  the  public  expense. 
Although  Massachusetts  had  had  schools  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, the  free  school  had  been,  to  a  great  degree,  a  charity 
school  the  country  over.  The  country  free  school  was  simply 
an  economic  means  of  educating  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  school  in  the  cheapest  possible  way. 
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The  cities,  like  Boston,  had  taken  pattern  from  the  schools 
of  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby,  in  England.  They  had  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  a  science  of  education,  or  an  art  of 
teaching,  and  there  were  no  general  propositions  to  improve 
the  free  schools.  They  were,  indeed,  looked  upon  as  charity 
schools,  as  one-sixth  of  all  the  children  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1837,  were  in  academies.  Each  and  every  religious  sect  had 
its  academies  scattered  over  the  hills  of  New  England,  and 
they  were  the  most  prominent  educational  institutions.  Inter- 
est in  public  education  was  either  dead  or  dying.  The  teach- 
ers were  young  women,  pupils  of  the  country  schools,  with  an 
exceedingly  scanty  stock  of  knowledge,  and  no  skill  whatever. 
The  men  who  taught  were  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  old 
hedge-row  teachers  of  Ireland  and  England,  men  who  engaged 
in  teaching  a  part  of  the  year  as  an  incident  in  their  lives,  and 
worked  on  farms  and  in  shops  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the 
cities  the  little  children  were  taught  in  the  so-called  dame 
schools,  where  aged  spinsters  collected  a  few  little  ones  around 
them,  and,  at  a  small  tuition  fee,  pointed  out  laboriously  the 
letters  and  taught  their  names.  The  idea  of  an  infant  school 
was  then  in  its  crude  beginning. 

Horace  Mann,  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  saw  clearly  that  there 
could  be  no  evolution  of  a  free  people  without  intelligence 
and  morality,  and  looked  upon  the  common  school  as  the 
fundamental  means  of  development  of  a  race  of  men  and 
women  who  could  govern  themselves.  He  saw  clearly  that 
the  whole  problem  of  the  republic  which  was  presenting" 
itself  to  intelligent  educated  men  rested  upon  the  idea  of 
public  education. 

Horace  Mann,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  one  who  gave  him- 
self to  this  great  question.  There  were  other  heroes  of  edu- 
cation, of  whom  one,  Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  is  still 
living.  Mr.  Barnard  was  the  first  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  has  published  more  works  on  education 
than  any  other  man,  living  or  dead.  His  works  consist, 
mostly,  of  translations  from  the  German  and  French,  pub- 
lished in  Barnard's  School  Journal,     There  were  also  William 
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C.  Woodbridge,  Thomas  Gallaudet  of  Connecticut,  the  latter 
being  the  founder  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  this  coun- 
try; in  Massachusetts,  Joseph  G.  Carter  was  a  pioneer  in 
common-school  education ;  Rev.  M.  C.  Hall  had  already 
started  a  normal  school  in  a  small  way  in  New  Hampshire  ; 
but  there  was  needed  a  strong  guiding  spirit,  a  statesman, 
scholar,  educator !  One  cannot  conceive  of  any  development 
in  the  common-school  system  of  America  without  this  grand 
combination. 

Horace  Mann  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  matter  of 
the  very  low  state  of  education  in  Massachusetts  before  the 
State  Legislature.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  getting  a  bill 
through  the  General  Court  for  the  formation  of  a  board  of 
education.  This  board  had  advisory  power  only  ;  it  could  not 
put  in  or  take  out  a  teacher,  or  make  a  course  of  study..  Its 
duties  were  to  collect  statistics,  look  into  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  schools,  and  influence  the  people  in  the  direction  of 
better  education.  Horace  Mann  was  made  a  member  of  this 
board.  Then  it  seemed  of  the  first  importance  that  the  board 
should  have  a  secretary,  one  who  could  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  matter  of  education.  This  position  was  offered  to  Horace 
Mann.  It  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  He  was  forty-one 
years  of  age,  and  fast  becoming  prominent  in  his  profession 
of  law.  He  was  the  contemporary  and  equal  of  Charles 
Sumner.  In  fact,  there  was  no  man,  with  the  exception  of 
Daniel  Webster,  in  Massachusetts,  who,  in  prospects,  stood 
ahead  of  Horace  Mann.  Everything  in  the  way  of  fame  and 
fortune  was  easily  within  his  grasp.  The  question  with  him 
was,  should  he  give  up  all  these  brilliant  prospects  and  take 
up  a  cause  that  seemed  lost  and  almost  hopeless — that  of  the 
common  schools?  He  accepted  the  position  at  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  all  his 
might  and  main.  The  story  of  his  early  struggles  in  this  di- 
rection has  not  yet  been  written.  When  it  is,  it  will  reveal 
a  profound  depth  of  heroism  rarely  equaled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Horace  Mann  had  for  his  support  a  few 
of  the    strong,  intelligent   men    in    New    England,   but    the 
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people  were  against  the  great  man  ;  they  were  sullenly  indif- 
ferent. 

Horace  Mann  undertook  a  task  without  precedent — to  edu- 
cate all  the  children  of  the  commonwealth  in  common  schools. 
There  existed  no  general  guide  for  him  ;  there  were  very  few 
books  upon  education — indeed,  none  worth  mentioning.  The 
problem  was  entirely  new,  and  traditional  education  stood 
firmly  in  his  pathway.  It  was  his  task  to  work  out  with  an 
indomitable  spirit  and  noble  purpose  the  crude  beginnings  of 
all  that  educators  have  valued  since  his  day.  He  believed 
with  all  his  heart  in  the  great  destiny  of  the  republic  ;  he  loved 
children  ;  he  was  controlled  with  the  idea  that  by  means  of  the 
common  school  the  republic  could  be  perpetuated. 

Horace  Mann  was  a  great  orator — logical,  eloquent,  im- 
pressive. He  saw  that  he  must  arouse  the  people  ;  that  the 
common  school  was  born  of  the  people,  was  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people,  and  that  he  must  reach  them.  His  first 
work  was  to  travel  all  over  the  State  and  lecture  in  hundreds 
of  schoolhouses.  His  diary  reveals  the  terrible  struggle  he 
had  in  doing  this  work.  His  masterly  eloquence  was  met 
with  sullen  indifference.  Ofttimes  he  spoke  to  but  a  dozen 
people,  in  a  miserable  schoolhouse,  lighted  by  three  or  four 
candles.  Had  he  talked  on  politics  he  could  have  aroused  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  but  his  eloquence  was  spent  on  a  subject 
about  which  the  people  knew  little  or  cared  little. 

He  wrote  for  the  people  twelve  annual  reports,  which  are 
classics  in  education — masterpieces  of  eloquence,  enthusiasm, 
zeal,  and  wisdom.  In  these  reports  he  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  education.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  that  we  have 
to-day  that  cannot  be  found  in  his  prophetic  writings.  First, 
he  argued  at  great  length  the  immense  necessity  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  people  at  public  expense.  He  showed  clearly 
that  the  life  of  the  republic,  its  growth  and  development, 
depended  fundamentally  upon  the  common  school.  In  one 
report  he  presents  the  necessity  for  good  schoolhouses,  good 
heating,  and  ventilation.  The  schoolhouses  of  those  days 
were  little  better  than  sheds,  and  worse  than  barns.     One  of 
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his  early  reports  he  devotes  almost  entirely  to  the  subject  of 
better  schoolhouses.  The  miserable  teaching  showed  him 
that  there  could  be  no  progressive  movement  without  better 
teachers,  and  he  gave  himself  up  for  a  time  to  the  question  of 
how  to  improve  the  teaching  force.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  was  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  this  end.  He  appealed  to  the  public  and  to  the 
General  Court.  In  1838  Edmund  Dwight,  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  Massachusetts,  offered  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  used 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  he  wished, 
providing  the  State  would  duplicate  the  sum.  Horace  Mann 
proposed  to  establish  normal  schools  with  the  money.  By 
great  exertion  he  got  the  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  State 
and  founded  the  first  normal  school  of  America,  near  the  old 
battleground  of  Lexington.  He  called  to  the  head  of  this 
school  Cyfus  Pierce,  whose  spirit  was  like  unto  Horace  Mann's. 

Josiah  Quincy,  who  was  Mayor  of  Boston  at  the  time  Horace 
Mann  was  in  office,  told  me  this  story :  "  Horace  Mann  en- 
tered my  ofifice  one  day,  apparently  much  excited.  He  said, 
*  Mr.  Quincy,  do  you  know  of  a  man  who  wants  the  highest 
seat  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven?'  Mr.  Quincy  suggested  that 
he  would  like  some  kind  of  a  seat  there.  *  Well,  you  can  have 
it  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars!  There  is  an  old  building  in 
Newton  that  can  be  bought  for  that  sum,  and  we  can  put  our 
normal  school  into  a  house  of  our  own.'  Mr.  Quincy  gave  him 
the  desired  check;  he  bought  the  building  in  Newton,  and 
moved  the  school  from  Lexington." 

Other  normal  schools  were  founded,  notably  one  at  Bridge- 
water  ;  and  after  a  long,  severe  struggle  and  under  great  oppo- 
sition the  State  built  the  first  normal  school  building  there. 
Horace  Mann's  oration  at  the  dedication  of  this  school  is  a 
masterpiece  in  language  and  a  classic  in  education. 

The  soul  of  Horace  Mann  cried  out  for  means,  for  knowl- 
edge ;  in  order  to  put  the  best  into  this  great  movement,  to 
guide  the  crude  beginnings  of  this  great  institution,  the  com- 
mon school.  As  I  have  already  said,  he  found  very  little. 
He  had  written  six, annual  reports,  but  questions  were  coming 
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to  him,  one  after  another,  that  he  could  not  solve  himself. 
His  salary  was  but  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  he  had 
not  the  means  to  even  purchase  books ;  but  he  sold  his  law 
library,  and  at  his  own  expense  went  to  Europe  to  study  edu- 
cation there.  He  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the  study  of  the 
schools  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Germany.  What 
he  found  he  put  into  the  famous  seventh  annual  report.  To 
the  teachers  of  to-day  that  which  he  found  seems  very  little ; 
to  the  teachers  of  those  days  they  were  radical  innovations, 
fundamental  changes  in  teaching. 

The  propositions  he  made,  in  his  seventh  annual  report  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  can  be  put  in  a  few  words : 

First — The  humane  treatment  of  children  ;  the  partial  abolition  of  cor- 
poral punishment.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  at  the  present  time  to  under- 
stand what  this  meant.  The  strap  and  ferrule  were  used  as  continual 
means  of  inciting  enterprise  and  study  on  the  part  of  pupils.  He  called  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  of  his  State  very  earnestly  to  some  recognition  of 
childhood  and  its  needs.  He  showed  clearly  that  the  child  must  be  treated 
as  a  human  being. 

Second — The  prominent  matter  was  the  teaching  of  spelling  in  the 
schools.  He  would  not  abolish  the  spelling  book,  but  he  would  change 
the  method  of  teaching  this  subject.  His  lecture  on  spelling  is  one  of 
the  strongest  pedagogical  documents  in  existence. 

Third — He  attacked  in  a  very  logical  and  convincing  manner  the  teaching 
of  reading  by  the  ABC  method.  He  showed  that  twenty  years  before 
the  writing  of  his  report  the  ABC  method  had  been  abolished  in  all 
Germany.     He  urged  the  use  of  the  word  method. 

Fourth — He  made  a  strong  plea  for  better  teaching  in  every  direction, 
with  full  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  body,  mind,  and  soul  of  the  children. 

Fifth — He  described  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  in  Germany,  and  the  use  of 
the  oral  method. 

Fifty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  this  epoch-making 
report  was  written,  and  we  have  seen  the  universal  acceptance, 
by  educators,  of  all  these  propositions  of  Horace  Mann,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last.  Boston  had  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing the  best  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  principals  of 
these  schools  have  been  and  are  called  masters.  It  would 
seem  that  on  general  principles  these  masters  would  have 
accepted  all  his  propositions  and  heard  the  gospel  of  better 
education    gladly,    but    the    opposite    is    the   truth.     These 
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masters  were  well-educated  men,  in  general  polished  gentle- 
men, leaders  both  in  society  and  education  ;  but  they  met 
every  proposition  of  Horace  Mann's  with  scorn  and  contempt. 
They  declared  that  Horace  Mann  would  overturn  the  grand- 
est system  in  the  world,  that  had  existed  in  Massachusetts  for 
two  centuries.  They  said — although  he  had  given  all  his 
time  and  energies  for  several  years  to  the  subject  of  education 
— that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  education  whatever,  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  schools. 

The  thirty-one  masters  formed  an  organization  to  oppose 
Horace  Mann.  They  divided  up  the  work  among  their 
strongest  writers  and  thinkers,  who  wrote  long  articles  in 
reply  to  Horace  Mann's  seventh  annual  report,  in  which  they 
attempted  to  show  logically  that  Horace  Mann  was  entirely 
wrong  in  every  particular ;  that  severe  flogging  was  the  only 
means  by  which  children  could  be  governed  ;  that  the  old- 
fashioned  spelling  was  right  and  should  be  continued ;  that 
the  only  method  by  which  children  could  be  taught  to  read 
was  the  old-fashioned  ABC  method.  They  maintained  that 
the  schools  were  good,  and  the  teaching  proper  and  right. 
They  poured  out  the  vials  of  their  wrath  against  the  method 
of  teaching  the  deaf  orally.  Horace  Mann  replied  with  great 
energy,  and  profound  wisdom,  and  keen  sarcasm.  He  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  masters  in  his  clear,  strong,  logical 
way,  but  the  indomitable  opponents  of  improvement  came 
back  with  a  rejoinder ;  and  one  pamphlet  followed  another,  in 
which  they  showed  clearly  the  greatest  contempt  for  Horace 
Mann  and  his  work.  They  declared  over  and  over  again  that 
the  schools  were  good  enough  ;  that  there  was  little  or  no 
need  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Their  great  cry  was  that 
''  experience  teaches  ";  that  the  only  way  to  learn  to  teach  was 
to  teach,  without  any  preparation  in  a  pedagogical  line.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  these  masters  were  the  controllers 
and  leaders  of  education  in  the  United  States.  When  they 
turned  all  their  batteries  against  the  great  reformer,  the  people 
followed.  The  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
organized  to  oppose  Horace  Mann.     By  a  rule  of  this  associa- 
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tion,  Horace  Mann  was  excluded  from  its  membership.     Most 
of  the  teachers'  meetings  consisted  of  vituperations  against  him. 

However,  he  had  on  his  side  strong  men.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
founder  of  a  school  for  the  blind  in  South  Boston,  stood  by 
his  side.  Charles  Sumner  was  his  friend.  There  was  an  at- 
tempt made  to  elect  Charles  Sumner  a  member  of  the  school 
board  in  East  Boston,  but  the  opponents  of  progress  elected 
another  man,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great 
statesman.  The  balance  of  power  was  with  the  masters. 
Most  of  the  teachers  were  untrained,  and  they  followed 
gladly  in  the  way  of  the  conservatives.  The  result  was  that 
the  great  reforms  which  Horace  Mann  urged  were  kept  out  of 
the  Massachusetts  schools,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  out  of  the 
schools  of  the  whole  country,  for  over  fifty  years,  by  the 
influence  and  writings  and  speeches  of  these  thirty-one 
masters. 

Endowed  with  the  purest  spirit,  high  ideals  of  education, 
perfect  self-abnegation,  Horace  Mann  had  to  bear  a  tremen- 
dous load  of  opprobrium.  He  was  charged  with  trying  to 
destroy  the  common-school  system.  He  replied  by  trying  to 
point  out  the  tremendous  necessity  for  better  teaching.  They 
would  not  listen.  These  practical  schoolmasters  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  solid  opposition  to  the  slightest  innovation  in 
teaching.  It  mattered  not  how  much  Horace  Mann  brought 
to  the  little  children  ;  how  awful  the  necessity  was  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  republic  ;  these  teachers,  believing  that  they 
were  right,  prevented,  by  their  opposition,  the  coming  into 
the  common  school  of  anything  like  humane  treatment  of 
children  and  rational  education.  The  sweet,  strong,  patriotic 
spirit  of  Horace  Mann  was  embittered  by  this  malicious  oppo- 
sition ;  by  the  contempt  and  scorn  that  was  poured  out  upon 
his  attempts  to  help  the  children. 

In  February,  1848,  John  Quincy  Adams  fell  dead  at  his 
desk  in  Congress.  Horace  Mann  was  elected  to  take  his 
place  ;  was  re-elected  by  the  people  ;  but  under  the  strong 
opposition  of  Daniel  Webster,  whom  he  had  to  face  upon  the 
slavery  question,  he  was  not  renominated  for  a  third  term. 
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In  1852  he  accepted  the  position  of  president  of  Antioch 
College,  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  training  of  young  men  and  women.  There  are 
many  of  his  pupils  still  living  who  tell  the  story  of  Horace 
Mann's  great  enthusiasm,  great  earnestness,  and  devotion  to 
the  sacred  cause  to  which  he  had  given  his  life.  His  indom- 
itable, earnest,  self-sacrificing  spirit  shows  itself  in  one  glorious 
line,  the  closing  sentence  of  his  address  to  his  last  graduating 
class  at  Antioch  College :  "  Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have 
won  some  victory  for  humanity." 

One  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  his  birth ;  fifty-nine 
years  since  he  took  the  oiifice  of  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts.  The  Httle  nation  of  a  few 
millions  has  grown  to  a  great  stature,  but  the  living  spirit  of 
common  education  has  slowly,  but  surely,  permeated  the  whole 
nation.  Every  word  that  Horace  Mann  has  written  can  be 
read  to-day  by  every  teacher  with  the  greatest  profit.  It  has 
been  a  long,  earnest,  and  bitter  struggle  to  get  the  people  of 
this  country  to  see  what  common  education  means.  Now, 
after  the  lapse  of  over  half  a  century,  the  common-school 
system  is  fairly  in  motion  all  over  the  country ;  but  we  need 
just  the  same  spirit  now  as  then  ;  we  need  the  great  wisdom  of 
Horace  Mann  to  go  to  the  people  and  show  them  how  much 
there  is  in  education.  That  which  stood  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress then  stands  in  its  way  now — the  indifference  and  apathy 
of  the  people  and  the  employment  of  untrained  teachers. 

It  is  true  that  great  things  have  already  been  gained. 
People  in  general  stand  by  the  common-school  system  ; 
schoolhouses  almost  palaces  are  being  built ;  millions  of 
money  are  given  for  the  education  of  the  children,  but  there 
is  little  question  in  regard  to  the  revenues,  whether  they  shall 
be  one  per  cent,  or  one  thousand  !  This  question  faces  us  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

Francis  W.  Parker 

Chicago  and  Cook  County 
Normal  School 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

SIGHT  TRANSLATION   FROM   THE   CLASSICS  AS  A  TEST  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  ' 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  question  before  us  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  college  professor  who  thinks  that  "there  is  no 
conceivable  justification  for  using  the  revenues  of  Harvard 
College,  or  the  time  and  strength  of  her  instructors,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  enlighten  the  Egyptian  darkness"  in  which 
the  undergraduates  of  the  college  are  sitting,  and  who  believes 
that  in  a  university  no  scholar  of  distinction  should  be 
expected  to  give  his  time  to  merely  average  students.  What- 
ever the  function  of  a  "scholar  of  distinction"  in  a  university 
may  be,  the  function  of  a  schoolmaster  is  to  train  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  the  average  boys  and  girls  on  whom  the  welfare 
of  the  race  in  the  next  generation  is  to  depend.  Nor  shall 
I  discuss  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  profes- 
sional man  who,  himself  trained  under  the  remorseless  com- 
petitions by  which  the  material  interests  of  great  corporations 
are  promoted,  thinks  it  a  sound  and  wise  policy  in  education 
to  pit  one  school  against  another  in  sharp  competition  before 
the  public  eye  as  a  means  of  securing  greater  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  written  expression.  Whatever  the  efficacy  of  merci- 
less competition  may  be  in  promoting  the  material  interests 
of  great  corporations,  such  competition  contributes  nothing 
whatever  to  the  nobility  of  character  which  every  school- 
master should  hold  it  the  crowning  aim  of  his  work  to  pro- 
duce. I  shall  discuss  the  question  before  us  from  neither  of 
these  points  of  view,  but  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
powers  and  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  whom  it  is  our  busi- 
ness as  teachers  to  educate. 

Accordingly,  wishing  to  put  myself  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  place  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  College, 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Classical  and  High  School 
Teachers'  Association,  April  ir,  1896.  For  explanation  of  allusions  occurring  in 
this  address,  see  references  at  the  end. 
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so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  weight  to  be 
attached  to  the  criticisms  made  by  the  Committee  on  Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric  on  their  work,  I  have  within  the  last  week 
personally  subjected  myself  to  the  admission  examination  in 
advanced  Latin  given  in  June,  1894,  at  Harvard  College;  and 
since  taking  this  examination,  I  have  studied  critically  the 
specimen  papers  printed  by  the  committee  in  its  last  report. 
In  taking  the  examination,  I  followed  carefully  of  course  the 
excellent  advice  given  by  the  examiner.  I  read  each  passage, 
as  I  reached  it,  two  or  three  times  attentively  through  in  the 
Latin,  so  as  to  grasp  the  thought  first.  Then  I  proceeded  to 
the  work  of  translation,  sentence  by  sentence,  writing  rapidly 
in  each  case  when  I  had  determined  the  form  the  English  was 
to  take,  and  running  my  pen  from  time  to  time  through  a 
word  or  phrase,  as  reflection  suggested  a  better  rendering. 
The  questions  asked  on  syntax,  derivation,  etc.,  required  no 
previous  thought,  as  the  principles  illustrated  were  all  familiar; 
so  that  I  was  able  to  write  these  parts  of  the  paper  as  fast  as 
my  mind  could  put  into  words  the  thought  of  which  I  was 
already  master.  When  I  had  finished  the  entire  paper,  I 
looked  at  my  watch  and  found  that  I  had  consumed  exactly 
one  hour  and  fifty-four  minutes.  The  time  allowed  was  two 
hours.  I  had  therefore  six  minutes  left  for  revision,  and  I 
found  that  I  could  spend  profitably  every  minute  of  that  time 
in  making  needed  modifications  of  punctuation  and  expression. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  hours  I  laid  aside  my  paper.  The  next 
day  I  reread  what  I  had  written,  to  see  what  impression  a 
fresh  inspection  of  it,  after  a  considerable  interval,  would  pro- 
duce. I  found  two  or  three  slight  errors  in  translation,  which 
I  detected  immediately;  as  many  infelicities  of  expression, 
which  I  amended  in  passing;  and  here  and  there  a  word  which 
it  puzzled  me  to  read,  and  which  I  am  sure  would  have  com-* 
pletely  bafifled  a  stranger.  In  short,  I  should  not  have  been 
willing  to  allow  either  the  handwriting  or  the  language  of  my 
paper  to  stand  as  the  final  expression  of  my  proficiency  in 
penmanship  or  in  English  composition. 

Now,  when  I  contrast  the  equipment  for  such  an  examina- 
tion which  thirty  years  of  adult  life,  largely  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  have  giverr  me,  with  the  rela- 
tively meager  equipment  of  the  youth  who  present  them- 
selves for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  I  feel  that,  in  view  of 
the  experience  I  have  just  described,  I  have  a  right  to  say, 
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with  the  authority  of  conviction,  that  the  paper  set  was  too  long 
for  the  time  allowed  by  at  least  one-third ;  and  that  no  esti- 
mate, therefore,  put  on  the  English  of  the  translations  made, 
is  a  fair  one  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
candidates  were  struggling  under  adverse  circumstances  to 
perform  an  impossible  task. 

Again,  one  important  aim  of  the  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek 
should  be  to  develop  in  his  pupils  power  to  read  the  foreign 
language  for  the  subject  matter,  without  translation.  The  best 
way  of  developing  this  power  is  through  the  sight  reading  of 
new  passages.  Thus,  with  my  class  in  the  Iliady  I  have  a  stated 
exercise  once  a  week  of  this  sort :  I  call  on  a  pupil  to  read 
aloud  rhythmically  a  passage  of,  say,  half  a  dozen  lines  that 
makes  complete  sense  in  itself;  and  then,  with  eyes  raised  from 
the  book,  to  tell  me,  without  translation,  the  substance  of  what 
she  has  read.  Sometimes  she  succeeds  in  doing  this  very 
well ;  sometimes  she  fails  completely.  Much  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  passage  and  the  aptitude  of  the  pupil.  If 
she  fails,  I  give  her  the  meanings  of  the  unfamiliar  words  and 
let  her  try  again ;  or  perhaps  I  read  the  passage  myself,  striv- 
ing to  bring  out  the  thought  as  clearly  as  I  can  by  appropriate 
emphasis  and  inflection,  and  then  give  her  another  trial. 
Obviously  this  sort  of  exercise,  valuable  as  it  is  as  a  means  of 
developing  power  to  read  the  foreign  language  for  its  content 
and  as  literature,  contributes  nothing  whatever  toward  the 
development  of  skill  in  the  wholly  distinct  art  of  translating 
Greek  or  Latin  into  idiomatic  English. 

Another  equally  important  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  language  studied.  But  this  knowledge  can  be 
gained  only  through  the  medium  of  the  foreign  idiom ;  in 
other  words,  the  passages  that  are  critically  examined  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  grammatical  structure  must  for  that 
purpose,  if  translated  at  all,  be  translated  not  freely,  but  liter- 
ally. Such  literal  renderings,  used  as  a  means  of  interpreting 
the  structural  form  of  the  thought,  are  not  only  legitimate 
in  foreign-language  instruction,  but,  unless  the  foreign  idiom 
is  to  be  mechanically  absorbed  by  the  memory  without  any 
observational  or  reflective  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
they  are  indispensable. 

Now,  as  the  two  processes  which  I  have  just  described 
necessarily  go  on  side  by  side  in  the  classroom,  the  danger  is 
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that,  when  the  pupil  is  called  upon  to  interpret  the  thought 
of  his  Latin  or  Greek  author  by  translating  the  text  into  Eng- 
lish, his  translation,  unless  carefully  watched,  will  show  traces 
of  the  foreign  idiom.  Translation  is  a  difficult  art.  Indeed, 
its  reflex  influence  on  the  ordinary  English  of  the  translator  is 
largely  due  to  the  training  acquired  in  the  process  of  conquer- 
ing the  difficulties  it  involves.  Here,  of  course,  the  teacher 
must  be  incessantly  watchful.  He  must  give  the  pupil  the 
inspiration  of  a  good  example,  and  he  must  criticise  the 
pupil's  imperfect  work  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  point  at 
which  criticism  ceases  to  be  helpful  and  becomes  dishearten- 
ing. Every  teacher  knows  that  there  is  such  a  point.  And 
when  the  teacher  has  done  his  best,  he  should  have  the  moral 
courage,  notwithstanding  the  pessimistic  reports  of  committees 
on  composition  and  rhetoric,  to  be  content  with  his  best. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  one  of  his  published  letters, 
says  rightly  that  the  way  to  train  a  pupil  to  translate  Latin 
and  Greek  into  good  English  is  to  give  him  frequent  practice 
in  written  as  distinct  from  oral  translation.  But  he  apparently 
overlooks  an  important  point.  Translation,  whether  written 
or  oral,  should  follow,  not  precede,  the  mastery  of  the  thought 
contained  in  the  matter  translated.  Hence  practice  in  written 
translation  should  be  on  review  rather  than  on  advance  work. 
It  does  no  good,  so  far  as  training  in  the  art  of  written  expres- 
sion is  concerned,  to  set  a  pupil,  without  helps  of  any  sort,  to 
groping  his  way  through  an  obscure  passage  by  the  process  of 
written  translation.  The  way  in  which  I  use  the  Latin  and 
Greek  text  read  by  my  pupils,  as  a  means  of  training  them  in 
English  composition  and  of  helping  them  at  the  same  time  to 
realize  that  the  works  they  are  required  to  read  are  literature 
of  a  high  order,  is  this :  When  we  have  read,  by  daily  install- 
ments, an  entire  book  of  Vergil  or  Homer,  or  an  entire  speech 
of  Cicero,  with  no  review  of  any  sort,  but  with  each  day's  work 
given  wholly  to  fresh  material,  I  assign  the  book  or  speech  just 
completed  as  a  review  lesson,  to  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  I  divide  the  whole  amount  into  portions  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  lines  each,  and  assign  each  portion  to 
one  pupil.  It  is  the  business  of  the  pupil  to  whom  one  of 
these  portions  is  assigned,  to  read  her  assignment  through  in 
the  Latin  or  the  Greek  without  translation,  and  then  to  prepare, 
in  as  good  English  as  she  can  command,  a  written  outline  of 
the  story  or  argument.     I  also  divide  the  same  book  or  speech 
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into  smaller  portions  of  about  thirty  lines  each,  and  distribute 
these  smaller  portions  among  the  remaining  members  of  the 
class,  giving  one  to  each.  It  is  the  business  of  the  pupil  to 
whom  one  of  these  smaller  portions  is  assigned,  to  make  an 
exact,  but  idiomatic,  English  translation  of  the  portion 
assigned  to  her.  The  question  by  which  she  is  to  test  the 
quality  of  her  finished  work  is,  "Does  it  read  as  if  it  had  been 
originally  composed  in  English?"  That  is,  "Is  the  translation 
wholly  free  from  foreign  idioms?"  All  these  papers  are  handed 
to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  to  be  read  aloud  by  me 
in  the  presence  of  the  class  with  such  brief  commendation  or 
unfavorable  criticism  as  the  quality  of  the  work  suggests. 

But  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  English  of  the  sight 
translations  printed  by  the  committee  is  not  of  the  best,  it  is 
also  to  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  papers  afford 
gratifying  evidence,  here  and  there,  of  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
of  the  candidates  had  trained  their.pupils  to  avoid  the  Latin 
idiom  in  their  translations.  Thus  No.  12,  who  was  marked 
"C+,"  and  who  was  therefore  presumably  only  an  average 
student,  in  translating  Idemque  consul,  wrote,  not  "And  the  same 
consul,"  but  "So,  too,  the  consul";  in  translating  Quo  tempore 
quantam  vim  naturce  bonitas  haberet  et  vera  nobilitas  intellegere 
potuistisj  he  wrote,  not  "At  which  time  you  were  able  to  see 
how  great  power  goodness  of  nature  and  true  nobility  had," 
but  "And  upon  that  occasion  you  could  see  what  power  there 
is  in  integrity  of  character  and  true  nobility";  in  translating 
Perspecta  vestra  voluntate,  he  wrote,  not  "Your  wish  having 
been  perceived,"  but  "When  he  understood  your  wish";  in 
translating  Tamen  huius  temper  is  ac  timoris  mei  non  est  conari 
commemorare  beneficia  in  me  singulorum,  he  wrote  not  "Yet  it  is 
not  of  this  time  and  my  fear  to  atte-mpt  to  commemorate  the 
benefits  of  individuals  toward  me,"  but  "Yet  this  occasion  and 
my  own  fear  do  not  permit  me  to  recount  the  benefits  I  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  individuals." 

But  Professor  Goodwin,  in  an  article  called  out  by  the  first 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  says, 
by  implication,  that  English  boys  are  much  better  trained,  and 
that  they  would  do  the  same  work  under  the  same  conditions 
much  more  satisfactorily.  Anyone,  however,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  Matthew  Arnold's  essay  on  The  literary 
influence  of  academies  will  find  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  a  lower 
opinion  than  Professor  Goodwin  of  English  standards  of  excel- 
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lence  in  the  matter  of  translations  from  the  classics,  and  that 
he  considers  educated  Englishmen  notably  deficient  in  sensi- 
tiveness to  faulty  English  in  such  translations.  In  a  letter,""  too, 
which  Mr.  Arnold  wrote  from  Paris  to  his  friend  Professor 
Conington,  after  having  examined  the  Latin  and  Greek  exer- 
cise books  of  French  boys,  he  complains  of  the  comparative 
indifference  prevailing  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  pupil  of  a  mastery  over  his  own  language,  and 
says:  "Perhaps,  because  it  does  not  count  for  so  much  with 
us,  a  like  mastery  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  ever  attained  in  Eng- 
land— certainly  never  at  school^ 

Now,  I  have  no  access  to  printed  copies  of  the  sight  trans- 
lations made  by  English  boys  at  the  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  university.  But  I  have  at  hand  a  translation  of 
the  Iliad  made  by  an  Oxford  graduate  who,  besides  having 
had  the  benefit  of  the  training  of  an  English  secondary  school, 
has  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  university  training  and  of 
many  years  of  post-graduate  study  in  the  classics.  I  may  add 
that  this  Oxford  graduate  is  the  author  of  several  translations 
from  the  classics  that  have  had  an  extensive  sale  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country.  Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  a  few 
specimens  of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 

II.  vii.  244:  "He  spoke,  and  brandishing  hurled  forth  his 
long-shadowed  spear,  and  smote  the  mighty  seven-hided  shield 
of  Ajax  on  the  outside  brass,  which  was  the  eighth  (layer) 
thereon  .  .  .  Next  Jove-sprung  Ajax  in  turn  sent  forth  his 
very  long  spear,  and  struck  the  all-equal  shield  of  Priam's  son. 
Through  the  shining  shield  passed  the  impetuous  spear,  and 
was  fastened  in  his  very  ingeniously  wrought  corselet,  and 
from  the  opposite  side  the  spear  cut  his  tunic  near  the  flank. 
But  he  inclined  himself,  and  avoided  black  death.  Then  they 
both,  having  drawn  out  their  long  spears  with  their  hands, 
joined  battle,  like  unto  raw-devouring  lions,  or  wild  boars, 
whose  strength  is  not  feeble." 

//.  xvii.  491:  "Both  advanced  direct,  covered  as  to  their 
shoulders  with  bulls'  hides,  dry,  thick;  and  upon  them  much 
brass  was  plated.  But  along  with  them  went  both  Chromius 
and  godlike  Aretus:  and  their  mind  greatly  hoped  to  slay 
them,  and  to  drive  away  the  long-necked  steeds.  Foolish,  for 
they  were  not  destined  to  return  back  bloodlessly  from  Autom- 

*  Referred  to  by  Mr.  A.  J.  George  in  the  discussion  which  followed  this  ad- 
dress. 
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edon,  for  he  having  prayed  to  father  Jove,  was  filled  with 
fortitude  as  to  his  dark  mind." 

//.  XX.  395.  "After  him  Achilles  smote  Demoleon,  son 
of  Antenor,  a  brave  repeller  of  the  fight,  in  the  temples, 
through  his  brazen-cheeked  helmet  .  .  .  and  he  subdued  him, 
ardent." 

These  translations,  you  will  remember,  were  by  no  means 
sight  translations;  they  were  made  with  the  aid  of  every  pos- 
sible appliance  for  scholarly  work,  and  they  were  not  made 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  time  limit. 

I  will  now  ask  your  attention  to  a  brief  passage  from  this 
author's  preface.  I  read  it  with  two  objects  in  view:  (i)  to 
show  how  abundant  helps  he  had,  and  used,  in  making  his 
translation ;  and  (2)  to  show  how  marked  the  difference  is 
between  the  English  he  wrote  when  fettered  by  the  foreign 
idiom  and  the  English  he  wrote  when  he  was  expressing  freely 
his  own  thoughts.^  This  will  help  us  to  understand  how  far 
sight  translation  from  Latin  and  Greek  classics  may  be  trusted 
as  evidence  of  proficiency  in  English  composition.  The  pas- 
sage is  as  follows : 

"  The  present  translation  of  the  Iliad  W\\\,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  con- 
vey, more  accurately  than  any  which  has  preceded  it,  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  the  original.  It  is  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  whatever  has  been 
contributed  by  scholars  of  every  age  toward  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  in- 
cluding the  ancient  schoHasts  and  lexicographers,  the  exegetical  labors  ol 
Barnes  and  Clarke,  and  the  elaborate  criticisms  of  Heyne,  Wolf,  and  their 
successors." 

The  method  by  which  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College  are  examined  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  a  good  one  in 
two  respects.  It  serves  as  a  satisfactory  test  of  fitness  for 
collegiate  work  in  these  departments,  and  it  holds  the  schools 
to  the  important  work  of  developing  mental  power  in  their 
pupils,  as  distinguished  from  the  inferior  work  of  merely 
imparting  to  them  knowledge.  But  if  the  theory  is  to  prevail 
that  sight  translations  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors  are 
legitimate  material  to  be  used  and  published  as  tests  of  pro- 
ficiency in  English  composition,  the  sooner  they  are  eliminated 

^  Dr.  Moses  Merrill,  later  in  the  discussion,  drew  a  like  contrast  between  a 
purely  sight  translation  made  by  one  of  his  pupils,  under  a  strict  time  limit,  and  a 
translation  made  by  the  same  pupil  with  the  permitted  use  of  a  dictionary  and 
without  a  strict  time  limit. 
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from  the  admission  examination  the  better.  Taking  into 
account  all  the  conditions  and  limitations  that  ought  to  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  work  of  the  candidates  whose 
translations  are  printed  by  the  committee — the  excessive 
length  of  the  papers;  the  strict  time  limit;  the  absence  of  a 
vocabulary  of  the  less  usual  words  ;  the  absence  of  all  indica- 
tion of  the  connection  of  the  passage  set  with  the  context; 
the  candidate's  imperfect  grasp  of  the  author's  thought ;  the 
fettering  influence  of  the  foreign  idiom — taking  into  account, 
I  say,  all  these  adverse  conditions,  and  making,  besides,  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  occasional  infinite  capacity  for 
blundering  of  the  class  of  applicants  for  admission  to  college 
whom  Shakspere  would  charitably  call  "naturals,"  I  find 
nothing  in  the  papers  published  by  the  committee  of  which 
the  teachers  of  the  candidates  need  be  ashamed. 

In  fact,  what  most  impresses  me  in  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Composition  and  Rhetoric  is  not  the  imperfect  work 
of  the  candidates,  fettered  as  they  were  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  struggling  to  perform  in  a  limited  time  an  impossible 
task,  and  to  transfer  from  a  foreign  language  into  idiomatic 
English  thoughts  which  they  had  not  clearly  grasped — but 
rather  the  incompetence  of  the  committee  to  perform  the  task 
it  was  appointed  to  perform. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have  had  the  same  difficulty  that 
I  have  had  in  understanding  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric  in  publishing  its  last 
report.  But  I  have  observed  that,  when  the  mind  is  confronted 
with  something  that  is  difficult  to  understand,  it  is  apt  to  be 
aided  by  an  argument  or  an  illustration  drawn  from  analogy — 
and  especially  so  if  the  analogy  suggests  a  picture.  I  will  ask 
you,  therefore,  to  suppose  a  body  of  schoolmasters' to  have 
been  invested  with  authority  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the 
Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric  in  the  art  of  danc- 
ing, and  to  publish  the  results  of  its  investigation.  If  the 
schoolmasters  under  such  circumstances  should  imitate  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  they 
would  first  bind  the  arms  of  the  performers  close  to  the  body 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  elbows,  and  then,  in  like  manner, 
bind  their  legs  from  the  hips  to  the  knees.  One  of  the  school- 
masters, deputed  to  act  as  ringmaster,  would  then  touch  up 
the  committee  with  a  whip  and  set  them  to  dancing.  The 
committee  under  such  conditions  would   look,  I   fancy,  very 
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much  as  if  they  were  trying  to  "walk  Spanish"  in  the  midst  of 
"Egyptian  darkness."  What  a  spectacle  that  would  be  for 
gods  and — schoolmasters  !  Apparatus  for  instantaneous  pho- 
tography would  have  been  provided,  and,  as  the  dancing  pro- 
ceeded, the  attitudes  of  the  committee  would  be  reproduced, 
to  be  afterward  transferred  to  Edison's  kinetoscope,  where 
they  might  be  forever  studied  at  leisure  in  facsimile.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  body  of  schoolmasters  who  should 
resort  to  such  a  method  of  testing  the  committee's  proficiency 
in  dancing?  No  body  of  self-respecting  schoolmasters  would, 
I  am  sure,  do  the  committee  such  injustice.  On  the  contrary, 
they  would  not  only  give  the  committee  the  free  use  of  their 
limbs,  but,  in  the  generosity  of  their  hearts,  they  would  give 
them,  besides,  the  advantages  of  evening  dress,  of  waxed 
floors,  of  electric  lights,  of  entrancing  music — in  short,  of  all 
the  accessories  which  tend  to  promote  ease  and  grace  in 
dancing. 

The  procedure  I  have  described  is  closely  analogous  to  what 
the  Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric  has  done  in  its 
reports.  But  there  is  worse  yet  to  come.  In  their  last  report 
the  committee  say : 

"  In  their  next  report  the  committee  may  not  improbably  pursue  another 
course.  .  .  It  may  then  be  thought  best  to  publish  the  papers  of  all  the 
candidates  presenting  themselves  for  admission  to  college  from  one  or  two 
particular  schools  or  academies — the  Boston  Latin  School,  for  instance,  and 
Mr.  Noble's  ;  or  Messrs.  Browne  and  Nichols's  and  the  Roxbury  Latin — 
thus  at  once  bringing  into  contrast  the  methods  and  results  achieved  in 
those  schools,  and  showing  the  degree,  if  any,  of  improvement  brought  about 
in  collegiate  preparatoiy  institutions  of  the  higher  class." 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  Committee  on  Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric  has  at  last  turned  schoolmaster,  and  that 
the  names  of  offenders  are  to  be  spoken  right  out  before  the 
whole  school.  In  the  present  case,  too,  the  schoolmaster  has 
lost  his  temper.  Now,  when  a  schoolmaster  loses  his  temper, 
the  bad  boys,  who  have  provoked  the  explosion,  laugh 
derisively ;  the  good  boys,  who  would  gladly  show  him  respect 
and  honor,  sit  in  pained  silence  at  his  lapse  of  dignity.  No 
one  is  benefited  by  the  display  of  temper,  and  no  one  is 
injured  by  it  but  the  schoolmaster  himself.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  better  counsels  will  prevail,  and  that  the  Committee  on 
Composition  and    Rhetoric   will  think   twice  before  putting 
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into  execution  its  absurd  threat.  Unless  the  committee 
means  completely  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  schoolmasters 
whose  work  it  hopes  to  influence,  it  will  do  well  to  give  no 
further  exhibitions  of  its  ungracious,  illogical,  and  indiscreet 
2eal 

John  Tetlow 

Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Note  :  For  documents  and  papeirs  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  address, 
see  :  Reports  of  Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Harvard  University,  1893 
and  1895  ;  also  articles  by  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin, 
Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  January,  1893,  and  April,  1893;  and  in  The  Nation, 
September  29  and  October  24  and  31,  1895. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAKING  SECONDARY -SCHOOL 
PROGRAMMES 

The  high-school  programmes  herewith  presented  may  serve 
as  illustrations  fairly  typical  of  how  the  suggestive  schemes  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  varying 
demands  of  local  conditions.  In  the  present  instance  these 
conditions  are  in  brief  the  following: 

A  city  school,  designed  primarily  to  illustrate  typical  phases 
of  secondary  instruction  and  secondarily,  to  prepare  for  college 
or  for  "life."  Few  of  the  pupils  entering  the  school  have  had 
a  modern  language  in  the  elementary  school.  Most  of  the 
entering  pupils  have  had  science,  both  biological  and  physical, 
in  the  grades.  In  all  the  courses  except  the  manual  training 
the  school  week  is  only  twenty-five  periods  in  length. 

The  most  striking  differences  between  these  schemes  and 
Table  IV  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  may  be 
summarized  thus:  The  introduction  of  the  manual-training 
course,  preparatory  to  institutes  of  technology,  mines,  etc.; 
the  offering  of  two  courses,  each  containing  three  foreign  lan- 
guages; the  provision  of  some  form  of  manual  training  and 
drawing  in  each  course;  and  the  including  of  physical  training 
in  the  total  of  each  year's  work. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  table  it  should  be  said  that 
the  figures  at  the  left  indicate  the  number  of  years  the  sub- 
ject has  been  studied.  Special  subjects  pursued  under  science, 
mathematics,  etc.,  are  not  specified ;  they  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially, however,  from  the  subjects  specified  in  the  Report  of  the 
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Committee  of  Ten,  except  that  physics  and  chemistry  are 
studied  in  the  first  two  years,  and  physiography,  geology, 
botany,  and  physiology  in  the  last  two  years.  The  manual 
training  in  the  third  year  consists  of  household  economics  for 
the  girls  and  some  form  of  woodworking  for  the  boys.  The 
"net"  total  is  found  by  deducting  one-half  from  the  hours  of 
laboratory  studies  requiring  no  preparation  outside  of  class, 
as  physical  training  and  drawing,  and  one-quarter  from  those 
of  laboratory  studies  requiring  preparation  outside  of  class,  as 
science. 

In  these  programmes  the  following  points  may  be  noted: 

1.  Concentration — Each  foreign  language,  when  begun, 
occurs  every  day,  excepting  in  the  manual-training  course. 
Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  is  begun  at  the  same 
time.  The  number  of  studies  pursued  at  one  time  is  usually 
six,  and  reaches  seven  only  in  the  cases  where  the  different 
subjects  are  closely  related. 

2.  Continuity — This  is  highest  in  the  general  and  manual- 
training  courses,  where  four^^or  five)  studies  continue  without  a 
break  throughout  the  course,  and, as  usual,  lowest  in  the  classical 
courses,  where  only  two  continuous  subjects  are  found.  In  the 
general  course  this  number  would  be  increased  if  mathematics, 
drawing,  and  manual  training  were  to  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  group.  As  to  history  in  the  classical  pro- 
gramme, it  is  found  that  it  can  best  be  taught  in  the  classics 
if  a  year  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
history;  and  it  has  been  found  better  to  have  the  study  of 
history  in  this  way  precede  the  study  of  it  in  the  classic 
writers.  The  intensive  study  of  periods  of  American  history  by 
the  students  in  all  courses  (in  the  fourth  year)  is  thought  to  be 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  programme  of  every  high-school 
student,  whether  he  has  studied  history  in  his  second  and 
third  years  or  not.  The  course  in  mathematics  is  also  broken, 
but  it  is  thought  best  to  concentrate  the  mathematical  work 
of  the  course  into  three  years,  and  allow  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  to  "settle"  before  being  reviewed  in  the  final  year. 
The  break  in  drawing  is  only  apparent,  for  drawing  occurs 
only  in  the  first  year  and  connects  with  that  of  the  grades. 
There  reinains  science,  which  is  studied  in  two  consecutive 
years.  If  any  additional  science  were  introduced,  it  would 
have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  either  history  or  drawing  or  both, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  better,  for  the  reasons  given,  to  retain 
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all  and  to  concentrate  upon  one.  Further,  it  may  be  urged 
that  lateral  correlation  is  as  important  as  continuity,  and  also, 
that  the  words  of  Professor  Hinsdale  here  apply:  "That  bal- 
ance of  development  which  we  should  call  a  liberal  education, 
can  be  gained  through  a  measurably  expanded  curriculum."  * 

3.  Equality  of  time  allotment  among  the  principal  groups  of 
studies — These  groups,  as  given  by  President  Baker,  are  four 
in  number;  namely,  mathematics,  science,  history  and  English, 
foreign  language.  To  each  one  of  these  groups  President 
Baker  would  assign  an  equal  share — sixteen  periods.  This 
simple  method  of  settHngthe  question  of  time  allotment  seems 
on  its  face  open  to  grave  objection.  Besides,  the  basis  of 
division  itself  is  faulty.  For,  judged  from  the  viewpoint  of 
educational  values,  English  includes  both  grammar  and  litera- 
ture ;  foreign  languages  include  not  only  these,  but  history  as 
well;  and  history,  being  studied  for  a  different  purpose  from 
either  language  or  literature,  should  be  in  its  own  group. 

The  fivefold  scheme  of  classification  on  the  basis  of  educa- 
tional values,  proposed  by  Dr.  Harris,  seems  to  to  be  from 
every  point  of  view  superior.  Adopting  this  classification, 
and  roughly  estimating  the  amount  of  time  to  be  charged 
to  each  group  in  the  above  programmes,  we  find,  in  the  mean 
courses,  the  literature  group  assigned  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
nine  periods;  the  mathematical  group,  including  physical 
science  and  constructive  work,  twenty  to  fifteen ;  the  grammar 
group,  eleven  to  sixteen;  the  history  group,  nine  to  twelve; 
the  biological  science  group,  three  to  nine.  The  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  assignment  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  both  a 
necessity  and  a  virtue ;  for  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  some  leading 
group,  and  th«at  group  is  the  one  which  deserves  to  be  prepo- 
tent ;  while  of  the  other  groups,  those  receive  the  most  time 
■which,  in  the  secondary  school,  should  be  given  the  most 
attention;  those  the  least,  which,  in  the  secondary  school^ 
deserve  the  least. 

Walter  L.  Hervey 

Teachers  College, 
New  York 

*  Educational  Review,  September,  1894. 
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TEACHERS   COLLEGE,   NEW  YORK 

PROPOSED    COURSES  OF  STUDY 
Horace  Mann  High  School  and  Macy  Manual- Training  High  School 


Manual  Training 


I  English 4 

I  Mathematics 4 

I  History 2 

I  Science 4 

I  Drawing 8 

I  Manual  Training...  6 

1  Physical  Training..  2 

Net 21 

2  English 3 

2  Mathematics 4 

2  History  (or 

1  German) 3 

2  Science 4 

2  Drawing 6 

2  Manual  Training  . .  8 

2  Physical  Training..     2 

30 
Net 21 

3  English 3 

3  History  (or 

2  German) 3 

1  French 4 

3  Science 4 

3  Drawing. 6 

3  Manual  Training  . .  8 

3  Physical  Training..     2 

30 
Net 21 

4  English 3 

4  History 3 

2  French  (or 

3  Mathematics) 3 

3  Science 4 

4  Manual  Training...  6 

I  History  of  Art i 

4  Drawing  and  P't'g.  8 

4  Physical  Training.,  2 

30 
Net 21 


General 

History^  Science^  and 

Modern  Language 

in  Each  Year 


Classical,  without 
Greek 

Three     Foreign     Lan- 
guages {Two  Modern) 


FIRST  YEAR 


I  English 4 

1  Mathematics 4 

I  History 3 

I  Science 4 

I  French 5 

I  Physical  Training  .  2 


I  English 

I  Mathematics 

I  History 

I  Drawing ~ 

I  Latin 

I  Physical  Training. 


Net. 


Net. 


SECOND  YEAR 


English , 

Mathematics 

History 

Science 

Drawing 


3 

4 
3 
4 
4 

French . .' 3 

Physical  Training..     2 


•2  English 

2  Mathematics 

1  Science 

2  Latin 

1  French 

2  Physical  Training., 


Net. 


Net. 


THIRD   YEAR 


3  English 3 

3  History 3 

1  German  (or 

3  French) 5  or  3 

3  Science 4 

2  Drawing 4 

I  Manual  Training...  2 

3  Physical  Training..  2 

>  21  or  23 
Net 16  or  18 


3  English 

3  Latin 

1  German 

2  French 

2  Science 

3  Physical  Training. 


19 


Net. 


FOURTH  YEAR 


4  English 3 

4  History 3 

4  French  (or 

2  German) 4 

4  Science ^ 4 

2  Manual  Training. . .  6 

I  History  of  Art i 

4  Physical  Training..  2 

22  or  23 
Net 17  or  18 


English 3 

History 3 

German 4 

Latin 3 

Manual  Training...  6 

Mathematics 3 

Physical  Training..  2 


Net. 


Classical,  with  Greek 

Three    Foreign     Lan- 
guages {.One  Modern) 


I  English 4 

I  Mathematics 4 

I  History 3 

I  Drawing 4 

I  Latin 5 

1  Physical  Training..  2 

23 

Net 19 

2  English. 3 

2  Mathematics 4 

1  Science 4 

2  Latin 4 

1  Greek 5 

2  Physical  Training..    2 

22 
Net 20 

3  English 3 

3  Latin 4 

I  French  (or 

1  German) 5 

2  Science 4 

2  Greek 4 

3  Physical  Training..    2 

22 
Net 20 

4  English 3 

2  History 3 

2  French  (or 

2  German) 4 

4  Latin 3 

3  Greek 3 

3  Mathematics 3 

4  Physical  Training..     2 

21 
Net 20 


English. . 
Mathe's.. 
History. . 
Science.. 
French. . . 
German  . 
History 

of  Art.. 
Drawing, 

Manual 

Train'g 
Physical 

Train'g 


4  13 

3  or  2     II  or  8 

4  or  I     II  or  6 

4    16 

7  or  4 


English 4 

Mathematics  ....  2 

History 4 

Science 4 


13  English 4 

8  Mathematics 3 

13  History 3 

16  Science 2 

French 4     14  Latin 4 


French 2 

German) 4    17    German 2 

Drawing         and  Manual  Train'g..  2 

Manual  Train'g    3     16    Physical  Train'g.  4 

History  of  Art.  . .     i       i 

Physical  Train'g.     4      8 


2      6  or  o        (or  French  and 


4    56 


13  English 4  13 

II  Mathematics 3  11 

6  History 2  6 

8  Science 2  8 

16  Latin 4  16 

9  Greek 3  12 

9  French  (or 

10  German) 2  9 

8  Manual  Train'g..  i  4 

Physical  Train^g.  4  8 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

The  principles  of  sociology :  an  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  association  and 
of  social  organization — By  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  M.  A.  New  York : 
Macmillan&Co.,  1896.     476  p.     $3.00. 

Seldom  has  a  scientific  book  been  awaited  with  such  expect- 
ancy as  this  work  by  Professor  Giddings.  The  rapid  aging 
of  texts,  owing  to  the  quick  pace  of  sociological  thought,  as 
well  as  the  promise  given  by  the  author's  Theory  of  sociology^ 
led  scholars  to  look  impatiently  for  the  rounded  treatise  in 
which  he  should  show  his  full  hand.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  book  fully  meets  the  keyed-up  expectations.  The 
freshness  of  the  matter  lends  it  the  fascination  of  a  novel,  and 
tjie  skill  with  which  the  new  is  embodied,  without  letting  go 
the  old,  will  make  it  a  basis  from  which  to  undertake  further 
explorations.  The  recasting  that  sociology  stood  so  much  in 
need  of  has  been  so  brilliantly  and  withal  so  wisely  done  that 
the  work  will  be  a  standard  for  a  good  while,  despite  the  tide 
of  sociologic  investigation  that  is  now  running  so  strongly. 

Professor  Giddings  deals  with  association  rather  than  with 
society,  very  properly  reserving  till  the  last  the  difficult  ques- 
tion as  to  what  society  is.  In  sociology  he  sees  not  an  ency- 
clopedic science  embracing  all  the  social  sciences  such  as 
economics,  ethics,  politics,  and  jurisprudence,  but  a  founda- 
tion science  from  which  the  special  social  sciences  branch  off. 

The  phenomena  peculiar  to  it  he  regards  as  due  to  "the  con- 
sciousness of  kind"  which  "continually  moves  men  to  act  as 
they  would  not  if  they  were  governed  altogether  by  consider- 
ations of  utility,  fear,  loyalty,  or  reverence ;  it  continually  pre- 
vents the  theoretically  perfect  working  of  economic,  legal,  and 
political  motives :  it  is,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  distinctively 
social  phenomena  of  communities." 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  exceedingly  systematic,  the  key 
being  found  in  the  logical  order  of  the  problems  of  the  science. 
Two  groups  are  distinguished— the  primary  problems  of  social 
structure  and  growth,  and  the  secondary  problems  of  social 
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process,  law,  and  cause.  The  text  thus  falls  into  two  grand 
divisions,  the  first,  in  the  main,  descriptive  and  historical ;  the 
second  abstract  and  analytic,  and  less  than  one-fourth  as  long. 
To  the  latter  division  are  wisely  relegated  a  series  of  difficult 
inquiries  which  have  too  often  bogged  the  student  at  the  very 
outset  of  a  text. 

The  structure  of  society  is  treated  in  chapters  on  the  social 
population,  the  social  mind,  the  social  composition,  and  the 
social  constitution.  In  the  first  of  these,  after  a  fascinating 
study  of  the  factors  of  association.  Professor  Giddings  shows 
in  his  doctrine  of  social  classes  the  true  insertion  point  of  that 
luxuriant  growth  of  knowledge  known  as  "social  science"  or 
"philanthropology."  In  the  significant  chapter  on  the  social 
mind,  the  author  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  book.  Already 
the  reader  will  have  missed  the  familiar  organic  concept. 
Standard  words  and  phrases,  such  as  "organism,"  "organ," 
"heart,"  "function,"  "differentiation,"  "social  body,"  "social 
physiology,"  and  others,  will  be  conspicuous  to  him  by  their 
absence. 

Professor  Giddings  believes  that  the  young  science  has  been 
long  enough  wet-nursed  by  biology,  and  now  ought  to  be 
restored  to  the  tutelage  of  its  mother,  psychology.  No  finer 
pages  are  in  the  book  than  those  picturing  the  rise  and  trans- 
mission of  the  various  traditions,  economic,  jural,  political, 
religious,  and  aesthetic,  which  in  time  spread  and  grow  together ; 
forming  for  the  individual  born  into  a  developed  society  a  vast 
spiritual  environment  molding  him  to  the  group  type.  Not 
long  ago  the  writer  insisted  that  the  central  problem  of  soci- 
ology is  to  explain  the  building  of  the  soul  of  social  man.  In 
his  recognition  of  the  mass  of  tradition  emptied  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  each  generation,  and  of  the  power  of  the  many 
to  impose  its  standards,  beliefs,  and  tastes  on  the  one,  the 
author  furnishes  the  factors  for  the  solution. 

Exceedingly  happy  is  the  distinction  between  "social  com- 
position" and  "social  constitution."  Most  of  us,  in  following 
the  easy  path  of  description,  showing  the  progressive  differ- 
entiation of  the  parts  of  society,  have  barked  our  shins  cruelly 
against  facts  showing  a  growing  likeness  between  the  com- 
ponents of  a  group.  After  such  an  encounter  we  have  usually 
kicked  the  troublesome  fact  to  one  side,  and  gone  on  our  way 
sore  but  sure.  The  difficulty  was  due  to  overlooking  that 
aspect  of  society  aptly  termed  "composition."     Under  this 
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heading  the  author  treats  of  families,  neighborhoods,  and  com- 
munities, of  the  physiological  and  psychological  significance  of 
these  groups,  of  their  growing  conformity  to  a  prevailing  type, 
and  of  the  effect  of  this  on  the  consciousness  of  kind. 

The  chapter  on  the  social  constitution  is  hardly  so  strong. 
One  does  not  blame  the  author  for  dismissing  in  twenty-six 
pages  those  specialized  associations  that,  as  "organs"  and 
"functions,"  engrossed  the  pages  of  the  earlier  sociologists. 
He  very  properly  leaves  politics,  economics,  and  philanthro- 
pology  each  to  deal  with  the  associations  that  pertain  to  it. 
But  one  misses  here  the  richness  of  the  preceding  pages  in 
social  psychology.  It  might  have  been  pointed  out  that  each 
of  the  associations  forms  its  own  little  stock  of  traditions 
which  in  course  of  time  begins  to  shape  its  members;  and  that 
in  its  growing  power  to  foster  esprit  du  corps,  partisanship,  and 
loyalty,  what  was  at  first  a  mere  passive  instrument  becomes 
a  center  of  radiating  influences,  contributing  its  mite  to  the 
great  spiritual  environment. 

One  gets  an  impression  of  immense  reading  and  sustained 
labor  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages  devoted  to  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  society.  Society  is  here  traced  through 
the  phases  presented  by  the  formation  of  the  horde,  the  tribe, 
the  folk,  and  the  people.  The  growth  of  the  social  mind  is 
shown,  and  at  each  stage  the  ruling  ideas  are  indicated.  Social 
transformations  are  interpreted  as  much  in  terms  of  idea  and 
belief  as  in  terms  of  structure  and  institution.  After  blood 
kinship  ceases  to  be  the  basis  of  organization,  and  society  has 
become  a  plastic  civil  association,  there  are,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Giddings,  three  stages  to  be  distinguished.  Hegel's 
interpretations  of  historical  progress  is  rejected  as  too  subject- 
ive. Comte's  "three  states"  are  likewise  defective,  and  Mr. 
Spencer's  distinction  of  militant  and  industrial  types  is  found 
too  objective.  Hegel  and  Comte  look  too  much  to  the  phases 
of  personality,  Mr.  Spencer  too  much  to  social  structure;  the 
satisfying  interpretation  must  correlate  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  men  with  the  answering  social  organization.  The  way  in 
which  Professor  Giddings  does  this — in  distinguishing  the  mili- 
tary-religious, the  liberal-legal,  and  the  economic-ethical  types 
of  civilization — is  admirable. 

The  study  of  social  phenomena  and  products  calls  for  a 
review  of  the  underlying  forces,  or,  as  Professor  Giddings  says, 
"the  social   process."     This   is  regarded   on   two   sides,  the 
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physical  and  the  psychical.  The  chapter  on  the  former  is 
perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book,  owing  to  his  too 
closely  following  Spencer's  First  principles.  The  subsuming 
of  social  processes  under  universal  formulae  belongs  not  to 
sociology,  but  to  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences.  The  depend- 
ence of  social  fact  on  soil,  climate,  and  physical  features 
might  have  been  easily  shown  in  the  concrete  without  inter- 
preting it  into  the  abstract  polysyllables  of  the  synthetic 
philosophy. 

In  considering  the  psychical  aspect  of  the  social  process  we 
get  some  brilliant  pages  on  the  fitness  for  happiness  of  social- 
ized men.  Meaty  and  toothsome  discussions  follow  on  the 
expansion  of  volitional  association,  the  limitation  of  associa- 
tion by  physical  intimacy,  and  the  conflict  of  the  associative 
and  the  dissociative  tendencies.  Very  admirably  are  we 
shown  that  those  who  fight  positive  institutions  and  champion 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  are,  after  all,  relying  on  insti- 
tutions, only  of  another  sort.  "All  of  that  inner  determining 
power  which  is  characteristic  of  personality  implies  certain 
beliefs  in  regard  to  the  world  wherein  man  finds  himself,  and 
certain  obediences,  corresponding  to  the  beliefs"  (p.  395). 

Professor  Giddings's  contention  that  whatever  social  choices 
be,  they  are  in  the  long  run  pared  down  by  natural  selection 
to  about  the  same  thing,  will  not  stand.  His  criticism  of  Mr. 
Ward,  for  regarding  the  intervention  of  will  as  the  substitution 
of  an  artificial  for  a  natural  process,  must  fall  with  it.  The 
statement  that  mistaken  choices  can  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  choosers  was  omitted  by  Mr.  Ward  from  his  study  of 
the  social  will,  probably  not  because  it  was  so  recondite  a 
truth,  but  because  it  was  so  obvious. 

The  book  is  wonderfully  free,  however,  from  ill-considered 
statements.  One  is  impressed  by  the  conscientious  care  with 
which  Professor  Giddings  has  fitted  himself  for  dealing  with 
each  phase  of  his  subject.  The  style  is  very  close-grained, 
making  the  author  a  good  ground-gainer.  The  book  is  for 
thinking  people,  and  makes  no  concessions  to  popularity 
beyond  newness  of  matter,  clearness  of  statement,  systematic 
arrangement,  and  other  excellences  of  book-making. 

The  advent  of  this  type  of  sociology  ought  to  be  of  signifi- 
cance to  teachers.  Education  is  not  a  primary  science  but 
a  secondary  science,  resting  on  sociology  and  psychology  ;  the 
former  setting  the  tasks  of  the  educator,  the  latter  showing 
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how  to  do  them.  Strange  to  say,  however,  sociology  has 
until  now  given  no  clear  deliverance  for  the  guidance  of  educa- 
tors. Judging  from  recent  addresses  and  articles  that  have 
come  under  the  writer's  notice,  the  sociology  given  to  our 
teachers  is  a  turgid  mass  of  stale  metaphysics,  dark  sayings, 
random  historical  allusions,  and  mawkish  ethical  raptures ;  the 
stuff  forming  a  concoction  about  as  wholesome  as  the  witches' 
brew  in  Macbeth.  With  the  appearance  of  this  cool,  clear, 
sane  book,  giving  due  emphasis  to  the  psychological  side  of 
sociology,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  lingering  of  the  rhapsod- 
ical rubbish  that  cumbers  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes, 
and  sometimes  even  the  pedagogical  departments  of  colleges. 

Edward  A.  Ross 

Stanford  University 


A  history  of  nineteenth  century  literature  (i  780-1 895)— By  George  Saints- 
bury,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    New  York  and  London  :   Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896.     477  p.     $1.50. 

This  concluding  volume  of  a  well-known  but  still  incomplete 
series,  to  which  its  author  has  already  contributed  along  with 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  was  at  first 
assigned  to  Professor  Dowden,  but  was  taken  over  from  him 
by  Mr.  Saintsbury  some  two  years  ago.  Whether  the  reading 
public  has  suffered  from  the  transfer  must  remain  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  with 
his  multifarious  literary  work  and  his  recently  added  pro- 
fessorial labors,  Mr.  Saintsbury  should  have  been  able  to  bring 
to  completion  with  any  thoroughness  or  success  the  herculean 
task  allotted  him.  That  the  task  was  herculean  will  be 
admitted  by  anyone  who  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plex and  prolific  character  of  British  literature  since  1780; 
that  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  accomplished  it  with  reasonable 
thoroughness  and  considerable  success  will  be  acknowledged 
by  any  reader  who  is  not  captious  or  hypercritical.  This  is  but 
to  say  that  Professor  Saintsbury  has  given  us  a  useful  book  of 
a  kind  and  scope  which  few  critics  beside  himself  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  undertake;  it  is  not  saying  that  he  has 
given  us  a  book  that  is  in  any  sense  great  or  deserving  of 
unstinted  praise.  It  would  probably  be  idle  at  this  late  day 
to  expect  a  great  book  from  Mr.  Saintsbury,  after  the  years  he 
has  spent  in  journalistic  work  and  after  the  complaisance  with 
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which  the  public  has  put  up  with  his  innumerable  crotchets 
and  his  remarkable  style.  It  would  be  equally  idle  to 
expect  from  a  teacher  of  as  yet  limited  experience  a  manual 
of  literary  history  that  would  be  serviceable  for  educational 
purposes.  But  if  he  has  not  given  us  a  great  treatise  or  a 
good  text-book,  he  has  at  any  rate  furnished  the  general  public 
(which  is  often  insufficiently  well  read  to  be  able  to  detect 
crotchets  and  has  little  sense  for  style)  with  a  convenient  and 
competent  survey  of  what  is  to  them  the  most  important 
because  it  is  the  most  modern  period  of  British  literature. 

The  reasons  for  Mr.  Saintsbury's  vogue  as  a  critic,  and  for 
the  partial  success  that  he  generally  achieves  in  his  literary 
work,  are  not  far  to  seek.  He  is  very  widely  read,  and  is 
eminently  successful  in  keeping  the  fact  before  his  readers — 
often  by  means  of  the  not  wholly  reputable  trick  of  indulging 
in  recondite,  but  unnecessary,  literary  allusions.  He  has  a 
dogmatic  confidence  in  his  own  omniscience,  and  a  forcible 
way  of  stating  his  opinions  that  is  calculated  to  be  convinc- 
ing to  a  majority  of  readers.  He  is  not  destitute  of  humor 
(which  he  would  not  for  worlds  spell  without  a  second  "u"),  is 
not  incapable  of  a  neat  turn  of  phrase,  and  is  a  born  partisan 
whose  enthusiasm  is  sometimes  contagious.  Last  but  not 
least,  he  is  orthodox  and  conservative  in  all  matters  relating  to 
Church  and  state,  his  Toryism  is  unimpeachable,  and  the  con- 
science of  the  middle-class  reader  is  safe  in  his  keeping.  With 
all  these  qualities  in  his  favor  it  is  no  wonder  that  editors  and 
publishers  run  after  him,  that  the  general  public  considers 
him  an  eminent  critic,  and  that  a  Tory  Prime  Minister  felt 
bound  to  provide  him  recently  with  a  snug  academical  berth. 

There  are  readers,  however,  who,  while  admitting  that  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  is  a  learned  and  able  man,  are  inclined  to 
deny  him  the  reputation  of  a  great  critic  or  even  of  a  sound 
one.  They  have  searched  in  vain  to  discover  any  principle 
that  guides  his  judgment,  and  have  learned  to  regard  him  as  a 
striking  example  of  the  evil  effects  of  impressionism  run  mad. 
They  know  that  it  will  not  do  to  toss  his  essays  and  volumes 
contemptuously  aside,  for  this  would  be  to  lose  many  admi- 
rable appreciations  of  books  and  writers,  but  they  know  also 
that  they  are  likely  to  find  in  anything  that  Mr.  Saintsbury 
writes  judgments  and  opinions  that  are  saved,  if  at  all,  from 
positive  folly  only  through  their  magnificently  impertinent 
egotism. 
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It  is  comparatively  easy  to  prove  the  truth  of  all  the  above 
statements  by  citations  from  the  volume  under  review — a  few 
must,  however,  sufifice.  That  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  capable  of 
writing  criticism  that  is  at  once  well  put,  sound,  and  enthusi- 
astic, is  apparent  from  his  treatment  of  Scott  both  as  poet  and 
as  novelist.  It  is  also  apparent  from  his  protest  against  the 
common  mistake  of  underrating  Macaulay  and  Froude,  and,  in 
a  less  conspicuous  way  of  course,  from  the  admirable  sentences 
devoted  to  Westward  Ho!  But  that  he  is  capable  of  writ- 
ing what  it  would  be,  perhaps,  charitable  to  call  nonsense,  is 
equally  apparent  from  his  approving  mention  of  the  so-called 
but  nameless  critic  who  declared  that  the  first  stanza  of  Bed- 
does's  Dream  Pedlary  contained  "more  pure  poetry  than 
the  entire  works  of  Byron."  The  force  of  folly  could  no 
further  go,  but  to  round  things  off  she  permitted  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  to  deliver  himself  of  six  pages  with  regard  to  Byron  that 
are  so  inimitably  banal  that  they  would  be  almost  worthy  of 
a  stanza  in  Don  Juan  itself,  could  its  author  revisit  the  earth 
and  complete  his  masterpiece.  Mr.  Saintsbury  actually  main- 
tains that  if  Byron  be  read  in  close  juxtaposition  with  any  of 
our  greater  poets,  like  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  "the  effect  to 
any  good  poetic  taste  must  surely  be  disastrous."  Poor  Mr. 
Palgrave,  what  must  have  been  your  fate  in  compiling  the 
fourth  book  of  your  Golden  Treasury !  and  poor  Matthew 
Arnold,  how  you  must  have  suffered  in  making  your  selections 
from  Byron,  after  you  had  performed  a  similar  service  for 
Wordsworth !  It  may  be  a  base  suspicion,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  perhaps,  Mr.  Saintsbury  was  driven  to  anathe- 
matize Byron  because  Matthew  Arnold  praised  him ;  for  all 
through  the  present  volume  there  runs  a  girding  tone  with 
regard  to  critics  who  judge  by  principles,  who  believe  that 
poetry  is  a  criticism  of  life,  and  who  talk  of  "the  grand  style." 
Mr.  Saintsbury  himself  talks  of  "the  absolute  spirit  of  poetry," 
and  appears  to  believe  that  so  long  as  a  poem  contains  a  small 
modicum  of  this,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  "construction,  or  a  dozen  other  things"  (p.  6i);  in  the 
confidence  of  which  belief  he  "deliberately  ranks"  Blake  "as 
the  greatest  and  most  delectable  poet  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury proper  in  England" — a  judgment  which  Gray's  many 
admirers  will  feel  inclined  to  dispute. 

It  would  be  idle  and  perhaps  ungracious  to  pursue  this  line 
of  negative  criticism  much  further,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
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cite  one  or  two  more  opinions  and  statements  in  confirmation 
of  the  adverse  judgments  I  have  felt  constrained  to  pass.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  right  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  to  speak 
of  Carlyle's  "intensely  religious  nature"  having  "somehow 
thrown  itself  out  of  gear  with  religion"  by  accident  or  way- 
wardness? I  should  also  like  to  know  why  he  thought  it 
proper  to  tell  us  that  Hogg  was  "rather  worthless"  while  say- 
ing nothing  as  to  the  character  of  *the  latter's  biography  of 
Shelley,  the  sole  occasion  for  mentioning  him  in  a  history  of 
literature  such  as  this.  I  must  also  ask  what  we  are  to  think 
of  a  critic  who  talks  coolly  of  Robert  Browning's  having 
"understood  love /r^//;/ thoroughly."  Finally,  I  must  protest 
against  the  extravagance  of  the  statement  that  Charles  Wolfe 
wrote,  besides  his  famous  poem  on  Sir  John  Moore,  "absolutely 
nothing  else  that  is  worth  a  single  person's  knowing,"  when  I 
recall  that  true,  if  minor,  poet's  exquisite  lines  "To  Mary," 
included  by  Mr.  Palgrave  in  his  "Golden  Treasury,"  and  there 
honored  with  a  note  in  which  Wolfe  is  actually  mentioned 
along  with  Keats. 

But  why  is  it  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  culture  per- 
mits himself  to  express  bizarre  opinions  in  the  bizarre  style 
that  will  be  noticed  presently?  Why  is  it  that  he  has  been 
allowed  to  run  his  eccentric  course  practically  unrebuked? 
The  answer  is  easily  found.  Impressionist  criticism  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  run  into  eccentricities  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
nation  that  begins  by  tolerating  individualistic  judgments  will 
end  by  tolerating  bizarre  ones.  English  and  American  critics 
have  with  rare  exceptions  flouted  the  establishment  of  critical 
canons,  and  the  following  of  critical  principles,  with  the  natural 
result  that  literary  criticism  in  the  two  countries  has  come  to 
be  a  bog,  through  which  the  unwary  reader  flounders  amid  a 
chorus  of  croaking  and  discordant  sounds.  Until  we  cease  to 
think  that  one  man's  judgment  is  as  good  as  another's — which 
is  practically  what  we  do  think  when  any  fledgeling  critic  can 
have  his  say  about  any  book  or  writer — we  shall  continue  to 
flounder,  and  our  criticism  will  rightly  remain  an  object  of  con- 
tempt to  all  cultivated  foreigners.  We  shall  continue  to  have 
only  the  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Saintsbury, 
and  the  childish  inanities  of  laudation  emanating  from  the 
retainers  of  the  Bodley  Head  to  set  over  against  the  balanced, 
the  dignified,  the  sane,  the  inspiriting  criticism  of  a  master  like 
M.  Bruneti^re.     But  it  is  idle  to  pursue  the  subject. 
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Apart  from  his  distressing  eccentricities  of  judgment  and 
style,  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  done  his  work  well.  His  grouping  of 
the  numerous  and  various  writers  he  had  to  treat  is  admirable, 
and,  on  the  whole,  one  cannot  reasonably  find  fault  with  his 
choice  of  names  or  his  assignment  of  space  to  the  authors  and 
books  passed  in  review.  He  divides  his  work  into  twelve  chap- 
ters, the  last  of  which  sums  up  in  quite  a  masterly  way  the 
tendencies  of  the  epoch,  so  far  as  they  may  be  observed  and 
set  down.  The  first  chapter  rounds  off  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  second  treats  the  "New  poetry"  of  Wordsworth  and  the 
other  Georgians;  the  third  takes  up  the  "New  fiction"  of 
Scott  and  his  great  successors.  The  fourth  chapter  is  a  very 
useful  account  of  the  "Development  of  periodicals"  and 
includes  the  earlier  critics  like  Lamb  and  Hazlitt.  Next  we 
have  the  historians  of  the  whole  century  grouped  together  so 
that  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  an  opportunity  to  be  just  to  Froude 
and  unjust  to  Grote,  on  account  of  the  latter's  anti-Tory  views, 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  chapter.  Then  we  have  "The 
second  poetical  period,"  with  a  somewhat  extreme  laudation 
of  Tennyson,  and  a  fair  but  not  entirely  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  Browning  and  Arnold,  while  chapters  on  "The  novel 
since  1850,"  "Philosophy  and  theology,"  "Later  journalism 
and  criticism,"  "Scholarship  and  science,"  and  the  scanty 
and  rather  worthless  "Drama"  of  the  century  bring  the  volume 
to  the  concluding  chapter,  which  has  already  been  praised.  As 
one  lays  the  book  down,  one  feels  impressed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  its  scope  and  by  the  manifold  difficulties  it  presented 
to  its  author;  yet  one's  gratitude  to  that  author,  for  practically 
breaking  ground  in  an  untried  field,  is  seriously  lessened  by 
one's  regret  that  as  painstaking  a  writer  as  Mr.  Saintsbury 
should  have  so  completely  misunderstood  the  function  and 
duty  of  the  literary  historian  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  allowable 
for  him  to  obtrude  his  personal  prejudices  and  opinions  when- 
ever his  wayward  and  tricksy  spirit  prompts  him  so  to  do. 

But  this  notice  is  growing  too  long,  and  I  shall  conclude  it 
by  calling  attention  to  a  few  omissions  and  to  certain  lapses  of 
style.  Of  course  Mr.  Saintsbury  could  not  include  everybody, 
but  he  has  included  not  a  few  names  that  make  one  wonder 
why,  with  his  perhaps  too  broad  definition  of  literature,  he 
should  have  failed  to  mention  such  writers  as  Colonel  Mure, 
Sir  T.  E.  May,  Lord  Campbell,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce, 
Professor  Henry  Morley,    Father  Prout,  Sir   Samuel   Baker, 
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David  Gray,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte,  Dr.  Samuel  Warren, 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayly,  Blanco  White,  Ricardo,  Lover, 
Horace  Smith,  Pollok.  (the  author  of  "The  course  of  time") 
and  not  a  few  others.  One  wonders  also  at  the  scanty  space 
assigned  to  Walter  Bagehot,  whose  epoch-making  work  on  the 
English  constitution  is  not  even  mentioned.  But  it  is  easy  to 
indulge  in  this  sort  of  fault-finding,  and  it  is  best  to  be  thank- 
ful for  what  we  have  got ;  especially  for  the  excellent  index 
that  has  been  given  us.  A  few  errors  have  been  noted  here, 
such  as  the  omission  of  the  names  of  Clare  and  Talford  and  the 
assignment  of  a  wrong  date  of  birth  to  Beckford,  and  here  and 
there  author  and  proof-reader  have  slipped  in  their  spelling,  as 
where  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  is  said  to  have  "discussed 
a  famous  passage  of  Indian  history  in  the  Story  of  Neocomar  " 
(p-  358).  There  are,  too,  slips  in  names  and  dates  that  cannot 
be  set  down  to  careless  proof-reading,  but,  on  the  whole, 
remarkable  success  has  been  attained  in  these  more  or  less 
mechanical  matters.  Success  in  style  and  expression  is  more 
out  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  line.  He  is  right  from  a  critical,  but 
hardly  from  a  stylistic  point  of  view  in  saying,  that  when 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  we  leave  Cowper,  Crabbe, 
Blake,  and  Burns,  "we  drop  suddenly  to  the  flattest  and  most 
hopeless  bog  of  poesiless  verse  that  lies  anywhere  on  the  map 
of  England's  literature.  One  is  delighted  to  have  Cowper 
praised,  but  why  does  Mr.  Saintsbury  speak  of  his  continuing 
"to  write  occasional  pieces  of  exquisite  accomplishment''} 
and  why  should  he  entangle  us  in  this  sentence:  "His  [Cow- 
per's]  efforts  in  it  [satire],  however,  no  doubt  assisted,  and 
were  assisted  by,  that  alteration  of  the  fashionable  Popian 
couplet  which,  after  the  example  partly  of  Churchill  and  with 
a  considerable  return  to  Dryden,  he  attempted,  made  popular, 
and  handed  on  to  the  next  generation  to  dis-Pope  yet  further  "> 
Compared  with  this  sort  of  writing,  one  would  prefer  that  Mr. 
Saintsbury  would  indulge  in  something  he  quite  properly 
reprobates — "in  what  the  Germans  call  the  Schweitzer ei,  the 
endless,  aimless  talkee-talkee  about  'thoughtful*  things  in 
which  the  nineteenth  century  has  indulged  beyond  the  record 
of  any  since  what  used  to  be  called  the  Dark  Ages."  But 
these  examples  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  style  at  its  worst  pale 
before  his  marvelous  characterization  of  Newman's  "Lead, 
kindly  light,"  as  a  hymn  that  "may  challenge  anything  of  that 
class  (out  of  the  work  of  Miss  Christina  Rossetti)  for  really 
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poetical  decoction  and  concoction  of  religious  ideas."  We  Ameri- 
cans are  often  accused  of  writing  barbarous  English  and  con- 
cocting queer  drinks,  but  we  are  rarely  guilty  of  affirming  that 
our  poets  concoct  their  ideas.  But  one  can  forgive  a  good 
deal  to  the  author  of  a  useful  book  that  represents  as  much 
thought  and  labor  as  this  does;  and  one  ought  to  feel  not  a 
little  gratitude  to  the  critic  who  can  dismiss  an  author  like 
Hayley,  who  belongs  to  a  class  distressingly  prevalent  in  our 
literature,  with  an  effective  sentence  like  the  following: 
** Hayley  is  one  of  those  hopeless  creatures  who  abound  at  all 
periods,  and  whose  native  cast  of  nothingness  takes  a  faint 
fashion  from  the  time." 

W.  P.  Trent 

Sewanee,  Tenn. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 
Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Elementary  mensuration,  by  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.  A.  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  243  p.  90  cents),  treats  of  the  mensura- 
tion of  surfaces  and  solids,  a  subject  only  too  slightly 
touched  upon  by  American  schools  generally.  The  examples 
for  solution  are  numerous  and  well  chosen.     A  knowledge  of 

geometry   and    algebra   is   presupposed. A   new   English 

grammar,  based  upon  the  best  authorities,  and  worked  out  by 
two  experienced  and  successful  teachers,  is  that  by  Professor 
Baskervill  and  Mr.  Sewell  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1895.  350  pp.  90  cents). The  Standard  Litera- 
ture Series  is  the  name  given  to  a  selection  of  books  for  school 
use.  Th«y  appear  semi-monthly,  except  in  July  and  August. 
The  first  three  issues  are  condensed  versions  of  Cooper's 
Pilot  and  Spy  and  Scott's  Rob  Roy.  They  are  very  well 
made  and   bound,  and   very  cheap  (New  York:     University 

Publishing  Co.,  1896.    126,  182,  130  pp.     12^  cents  each). 

We  are  extremely  glad  to  see  such  famous  old  stand-bys  as 
De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  cabin, 
Dana's  Two  years  before  the  mast,  and  Hughes's  Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby,  made  available  for  schools  and  for  supplementary 
reading  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.  They  are  well 
printed,  attractively  bound,  and  sold  at  a  remarkably  low  price 
(Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1896.     60  cents  each). 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

The  now  famous  Chapter  103 1,  Laws  of  1895,  of  New  York, 
declares  that  after  January  i,  1897,  no  person  shall  be  licensed 
or  employed  to  teach  in  any  primary  or  grammar  grade  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  cities  of  the  State  who  has  not  graduated 
from  a  high  school  and  from  a  training  school  for  teachers  or 
from  institutions  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  all  of  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Some  time  ago,  after  consultation  with  a  committee  of  super- 
intendents, Superintendent  Skinner  issued  a  minimum  course 
of  study  to  which  all  high  schools  desiring  his  approval  must 
conform.  He  has  followed  up  his  high-school  recommenda-, 
tions  with  the  regulations  which  must  govern  city  trainino" 
schools  and  classes,  if  they  are  to  receive  his  official  approval. 
The  more  important  of  these  regulations  are  as  follows : 

QUALIFICATIONS   FOR  ADMISSION 

1.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
entrance. 

2.  They  must  subscribe,  in  good  faith,  to  the  following  declaration  : 
•'  We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  declare  that  our  object  in  asking  admission 
to  the  training  (school  or)  class  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  teaching ;  and 
that  it  is  our  purpose  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  the  completion  of  such  preparation." 

3.  Before  admission  they  must  hold  as  a  minimum  qualification  a  diploma 
of  graduation  from  a  high  school,  or  an  academy  having  a  course  of  study 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  a  diploma 
from  an  institution  of  equal,  or  higher  rank,  approved  by  the  same  authority,, 
as  provided  under  law.  Additional  qualifications  may  be  prescribed  by 
board  of  education. 

4.  Graduates  from  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York,  applying  for 
admission  to  these  schools  or  classes,  will  be  required  to  file  with  the  local 
superintendent  of  schools  a  certificate  from  the  principal  teacher  of  the  high 
school  or  other  institution  from  which  they  were  graduated,  setting  forth 
the  fact  of  graduation  on  completion  of  the  required  course  duly  approved 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  department  will 
publish,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of  the  institutions  whose  course  of  study 
has  been  approved, 
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5.  Candidates  from  other  States,  applying  for  admission,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  entrance  to  any  training  class,  shall  present  credentials  of  gradu- 
ation from  a  high  school,  or  an  institution  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  having  a 
•course  of  study  at  least  equivalent  to  the  high-school  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed as  a  basis  for  entrance  to  training  classes  in  this  State.  Such 
credentials  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  approval. 

ORGANIZATION 

1.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  but  no  school  year  shall 
consist  of  more  than  forty  weeks. 

2.  The  compensation  allowed  institutions  for  the  instruction  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  week's  instruction  of  each  member. 

3.  At  least  four  hours  every  school  day  must  be  occupied  in  study  or  in 
instruction  on  the  topics  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study,  or  in  the  observa- 
tion of  model  teaching,  or  in  practice  work. 

4.  Two  blank  forms  for  notice  of  organization  will  be  furnished  to  each 
institution.  These  blanks  must  be  properly  filled,  and  one  be  forwarded  to 
the  department  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  after  the  organization  of  the 
class.  The  other  must  be  filed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for 
inspection  by  the  proper  school  officers. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  minimum  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Chapter  1031  of  the  Laws  of  1895. 

The  subjects  designated  therein  shall  be  completed  in  not  less  than  450 
hours. 

The  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject  shall  be  determined 
by  the  local  superintendent  of  schools.  The  number  of  hours  placed  oppo- 
site the  several  subjects  is  to  be  regarded  as  suggestive  only,  and  as 
indicative  of  their  relative  value. 

Hours 

1.  Psychology  and  principles  of  education,  including  "child-study,"     .  90 

2.  History  of  education, 30 

3.  School  management, 20 

4.  Methods  in  mathematics, 40 

5.  .    "  nature  study  :    plants,  animals,  minerals,  and   physi- 

ology and  hygiene, 40 

6.  "  reading,  spelling,  and  phonetics, 30 

7.  "  language,  composition,  and  grammar,        ...  40 

8.  "  geography, 30 

9.  "  form-study  and  drawing, 40 

10.  History,  civics,  and  school  law, 30 

11.  Physical  culture,  with  methods, 40 

12.  Methods  in  music,' .     20 


At  least  fifty  hours  shall  be  spent  by  each  member  of  the  training  class 
in  practice  teaching. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

1.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will,  on  application  of  the  local 
superintendent  of  schools,  furnish  special  examinations  in  the  several  sub- 
jects prescribed  in  the  "  Course  of  Study,"  in  order  that  the  members  of  the 
training  school  or  class  may  become  eligible  to  appointment  to  schools  in 
this  State  other  than  those  of  their  own  city. 

CERTIFICATES 

T.  Members  of  training  schools  or  classes  who  attain  a  standing  of  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  in  the  several  subjects  in  which  they  are  examined  will 
receive  training-class  certificates  if  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
state  that  he  deems  them  worthy  to  receive  such  certificates. 

2.  Training-class  certificates  are  valid  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
such  time  of  successful  teaching  are  renewable  the  same  as  are  first  grade 
certificates,  under  the  State  uniform  examinations. 


An  attempt  was  made  in  the  New  York  Legislature  to  exempt 
the  Brooklyn  public  schools  from  the  operation  of  Chapter 
1031,  Laws  of  1895.  Happily  the  attempt  failed.  The  friends 
of  the  public  schools — those  who  would  preserve  them  from 
the  clutches  of  the  spoils  politicians — must  be  on  the  alert  for 
some  time  to  come  to  defeat  attempts  at  repeal  or  nullifica- 
tion. Those  who  have  used  the  public  schools  to  pay  politi- 
cal debts  and  to  provide  places  for  unworthy  favorites  are  just 
beginning  to  learn  that  the  honest  and  fearless  administration 
of  this  beneficent  law  will  put  an  end  to  the  "spoils  system"  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  cities  of  the  Empire  State. 


A  joint  committee  of  college  and  normal-school  men  have 
drawn  up  and  submitted  the  following  very  interesting  report, 
(the  literary  form  of  which  is  hideous,  by  the  way)  relative  to 
the  relations  between  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
normal  schools  of  that  State : 

Whereas  it  appears  that  practically  all  the  normal-school  students  are  pre- 
paring for  professional  teachers,  we  recommend  to  our  respective  boards 
the  adoption  of  the  following  provisions  : 

First.     That  the  regents  of  the  university  shall  provide  as  follows  : 

I.  To  graduates  of  the  advanced  courses  of  the  State  normal  schools  a 
course  of  two  years  will  be  offered  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  Pedagogy,  which  shall  have  advanced  pedagogy  and  philos- 
ophy as  central  studies,  with  one  language,  and  other  studies  as  secondary 
courses.     To  this  course  such  normal  graduates  will  be  admitted  as  juniors. 

II.  Normal  graduates  entering  other  courses  in  the  university  will  be 
ranked  as  juniors,  but  they  will  be  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
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these  courses  substantially  as  is  done  by  other  students  under  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  Full  credit  will  be  given  for  all  normal-school  work  which  is  equivalent 
to  university  work. 

2.  The  basal  studies  of  the  university  courses  will  be  required  of  such  stu- 
dents in  addition  to  two  years  of  university  work,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
covered  by  credits  for  work  done  in  the  normal  schools. 

By  basal  studies  are  understood  : 

a.  The  studies  prescribed  for  the  freshman  year  in  the  course  which  the 
student  enters. 

b.  The  first  year's  course  of  studies  which  begin  in  sophomore  year,  like 
chemistry  or  French. 

III.  This  plan  shall  go  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1897-98,  graduates  of  the  normal-schools  of  the  year  1897  being  received  on 
the  present  basis. 

Second.  That  the  board  of  regents  of  the  normal  schools  enact  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  That  such  adjustment  of  the  work  in  the  natural  sciences  in  the 
normal  schools  be  made  as  to  provide  for  each  graduate  seeking  admission 
to  the  junior  class  of  the  university  a  whole  year's  work  in  some  one 
science. 

2.  That  the  course  in  mathematics  in  the  normal  schools  be  so  extended 
as  to  include  trigonometry. 

3.  That  the  work  in  German  in  the  normal  schools  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  first  year's  work  in  German  at  the  university. 


In  New  York  City  a  calm  has  followed  the  storm  of  the 
past  six  months.  A  working  majority  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  new  school  law,  and  improvement  is  confidently  ex- 
pected all  along  the  line.  It  is  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  New  Yorkers  will  be  able  to  look  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  Denver  in  the  face 
when  public  schools  are  spoken  of,  and  when  New  York's 
superintendent  will  have  something  to  contribute  to  the 
educational  thought  of  the  day. 


Philadelphia  ought  now  to  follow  the  lead  of  New  York 
and  get  rid  of  her  sectional  school  boards.  But  even  with 
this  administrative  incubus  Philadelphia  has  been  making 
progress  during  the  past  few  years  at  a  rate  that  puts  New 
York  to  shame.  The  changes  that  the  last  five  years  have 
wrought  are  marvelous.  In  the  first  place  the  teachers  have 
gained  in  position  and  influence,  and  they  have  deserved  to 
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do  so.  More  than  twoscore  of  the  grammar  masters  enrolled 
themselves  as  members  of  various  courses  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  stimulate 
thought  and  study  among  the  members  of  the  teaching  force, 
and  so  to  put  new  life  into  the  work  of  the  classrooms. 

An  important  step,  with  far-reaching  consequences,  was  the 
separation  of  the  girls'  high  and  normal  schools.  The  new 
normal-school  building  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  com- 
modious in  the  country,  and  the  standard  of  work  done  is 
constantly  being  elevated.  The  press,  too,  has  cordially 
co-operated  in  the  development  of  the  new  spirit,  and  has 
given  more  space  to  public-school  interests  and  news  than 
the  newspapers  of  any  oth^r  American  city. 

It  is  not  possible  to  apportion  accurately  or  fairly  the 
credit  for  this  great  revival.  Not  a  little  praise  is  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  active  Educational  Club,  which  is  the  creation 
of  Superintendent  Brooks  and  Principal  Cliff  of  the  normal 
school.  The  administration  of  Superintendent  Brooks  him- 
self has  been  extremely  helpful,  and  he  is  to  be  found  ener- 
getically supporting  or  planning  every  advance  movement. 
Within  the  Board  of  Education  a  powerful  force  is  found  in 
Mr.  Simon  Gratz,  the  present  president.  His  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  educational  administration,  and  his  great  per- 
sonal influence  throughout  the  city,  have  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  changes  that  have  made  the  educational  work  of 
the  Philadelphia  schools  hardly  recognizable  by  those  who 
knew  it  ten  or  more  years  ago. 


Teachers  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  great  services  to  public 
education  rendered  by  laymen  who  serve  on  State  or  city  boards 
of  education,  contributing  trained  business  and  professional 
abilities  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  educational  administra- 
tion. Two  such  men  have  just  retired  from' office  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  after  careers  of  usefulness  and  distinction. 
One,  William  R.  Barricklo  of  Jersey  City,  has  served  for  over 
six  years  on  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  its  most  active 
and  useful  member.  Another,  James  L.  Hays  of  Newark, 
declined  a  re-election  to  the  city  Board  of  Education,  in  which 
he  had  served  for  twenty  years.  The  influence  for  good  of 
men  of  this  type  is  inestimable.  It  is  not  confined  to  formal 
votes  and  recorded  action  alone,  but  is  felt  in  the  hundred 
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and  one  minor  ways  in  which  strong  and  wise  men  make  their 
personality  tell.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  history  of  education 
in  this  country  makes  it  plain  that,  time  and  time  again, 
progress  has  been  due  to  laymen  and  not  to  the  teachers. 
Mr.  Barricklo  and  Mr.  Hays  are  men  of  this  strong,  progres- 
sive type,  and  they  well  deserve  all  the  honor  that  has  been 
given  them  by  their  fellow  citizens. 


The  sixth  season  of  free  lectures  given  in  New  York  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, closed  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  attendance  during  the 
past  winter  reached  a  total  of  393,285,  a  gain  of  170,000  over 
last  year.  The  first  season  it  was  only  twenty  thousand. 
Lectures  were  given  in  thirty  places,  and  the  lecture  centers 
chosen  were  near  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  The 
continuity  of  interest  of  the  people  in  the  movement  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on  the  last  night  of  the 
course  the  attendance  was  almost  the  largest  on  record. 
The  lectures  included,  as  topics,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
natural  science,  American  history,  general  history,  literature, 
art,  music,  and  social  science.  Most  of  the  lectures  were 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  or  experiment.  Many  of  the 
lectures  were  arranged  in  courses  of  five  or  six,  and  syllabuses, 
with  suggestions  for  reading,  were  furnished.  No  movement 
for  adult  education  has  met  so  warm  a  reception.  As  a 
means  of  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  uplifting,  the  free 
lecture  course  has  proven  of  great  value.  The*  auditors — 
parent?  of  the  school  children — learn  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  education ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  our  civic  life  becomes 
bettered.  An  increase  in  the  circulation  of  books  of  real 
value  in  6ur  public  circulating  libraries  has  been  noticed. 
The  lecturers  include  men  from  the  university,  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  journalism,  and  men  eminent  as  travelers.  All  have 
entered  into  this  distributing  movement  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. During  the  season  that  just  closed  1040  lectures 
were  given.  The  lecturers  enjoyed  their  experience,  for  the 
audiences  were  most  appreciative,  for  the  common  people  do 
appreciate  the  best.  This  free  lecture  course  is  an  admirable 
complement  to  the  scheme  of  public  education  in  the  great 
city. 
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The  educational  history  of  our  country  is  divided  roughly 
into  two  epochs — that  of  rural  and  that  of  urban  education. 
This  is  also  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  now — to  eliminate 
rural  methods  and  supplant  them  by  urban  methods.  For 
it  often  happens  that  a  city  grows  in  population  but  is  slow 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  that  a  large  population 
and  accumulated  wealth  afford  for  superior  methods  of 
instruction. 

The  number  of  cities  within  the  United  States  contain- 
ing 8000  inhabitants  and  upward  was  in  1790  only  6; 
between  1800  and  1810  it  increased  to  11;  in  1820,  13;  in 
1830,  26;  in  1840,  44.  In  the  fifty  years  between  1840  and 
1890  it  increased  from  44  to  443,  or  ten  times  the  former 
number.  The  urban  population  of  this  country  in  1790 
was,  according  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  only 
one  in  thirty  of  the  population;  in  1840  it  had  increased  to 
one  in  twelve;  in  1890  to  one  in  three.  In  fact,  if  we  count 
the  towns  on  j:he  railroads  that  are  made  urban  by  their 
close  connections  with  large  cities,  and  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts, it  is  safe  to  say  that  now  one-half  of  the  population 
is  urban. 

In  sparsely  settled  regions  a  district  of  four  square  miles 
will  burnish  only  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  children  of  school 
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age,  and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  schools 
were  small,  their  annual  sessions  very  short,  the  funds  to  pay 
teachers  scarce,  the  teachers  themselves  poorly  educated 
and  not  professionally  trained.  For  the  first  forty  years  of 
this  nation  such  was  the  condition  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
schools.     By  1830  the  growth  of  cities  began  to  be  felt. 

As  villages  grew,  and  after  the  railroad  had  connected 
them  to  the  large  cities,  bringing  them  into  contact  with 
urban  life,  graded  schools  began  to  exist,  and  to  hold  an 
annual  session  of  ten  or  eleven  months.  This  required  the 
services  of  a  person  whose  entire  vocation  was  teaching. 
One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  rural  district  school  was  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  taught  the  winter 
school  took  up  teaching  as  a  mere  makeshift,  depending  on 
his  other  business  or  trade  (surveyor  or  clerk  or  farmer,  etc.) 
for  his  chief  support.  There  was  small  chance  for  the 
acquirement  of  any  knowledge  of  the  true  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Another  evil  more  prominent  than  the  former  was 
the  letting  down  of  standards  caused  by  the  low  qualifica- 
tions of  the  average  committeeman.  The  town  as  a  whole 
could  afford  a  school  committee  of  high  quaUfications ;  the 
average  district  rarely.  The  township  system  therefore 
attains  a  far  higher  standard  of  efficiency  than  the  district 
system. 

When  the  villages  began  to  catch  the  urban  spirit  and 
establish  graded  schools  with  a  full  annual  session,  there 
came  a  demand  for  a  higher  order  of  teacher,  the  profes- 
sional teacher,  in  short.  This  caused  a  comparison  of  ideals, 
and  the  most  enlightened  in  the  community  began  an  agita- 
tion of  the  school  question,  and  supervision  was  demanded. 
In  Massachusetts,  where  thie  urban  civilization  had  made 
most  progress,  this  agitation  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
a  State  Board  of  Education  in  1837  and  the  employment  of 
Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary  (June,  1837).  Boston  had 
been  connected  with  Providence  and  Worcester  and  Lowell 
by  railroads  before  1835,  ^^^  i^^  \^^2  the  first  great  trunk 
railroad  had  been  completed  through  Springfield  to  Albany, 
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opening  to  Boston  a  communication  with  the  great  West 
by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  newly  completed  railroad  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
urban  epoch  in  America  that  has  gone  on  increasing  in 
potency  to  this  day. 

Horace  Mann  came  to  the  head  of  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts just  at  the  beginning  of  this  epoch  of  railroads  and 
the  growth  of  cities.  He,  attacked  with  unsparing  severity 
the  evils  of 'the  schools  as  he  found  them,  these  evils  being 
chiefly  the  survivals  of  the  rural-school  epoch.  The  school- 
district  system,  introduced  into  Connecticut  in  1701,  into 
Rhode  Island  about  1750,  and  into  Massachusetts  in  1789, 
was  pronounced  by  Horace  Mann  to  be  the  most  disastrous 
feature  in  the  whole  history  of  educational  legislation  in 
Massachusetts.  Side  by  side  with  the  new  impulse  given  to 
education  in  the  villages,  no  doubt  the  district  system 
seemed  very  bad.  Its  evils  were  manifest  in  the  opposition 
to  central  graded  schools,  which  were  needed  in  the  populous 
villages,  but  which  would  break  up  the  old  district  lines. 
Local  power  is  never  given  up  to  a  central  power  without 
a  struggle.  The  stubbornness  of  this  contest  on  the  part 
of  local  committeemen  was  continued  long  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  township  system  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere. 
The  district  fought  for  its  "  rights  "  through  its  representa- 
tives on  the  town  board,  thereby  postponing  the  feasible 
consolidation  of  districts  and  the  formation  of  properly  clas- 
sified schools. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  this  advantage  of  consolidated 
or  ''  union  "  schools,  so  called,  in  New  York  State  and  the 
West.  In  the  rural  school,  isolated  as  it  was,  all  grades  of 
pupils  from  the  lowest  primary  up  to  the  secondary  came 
together  under  one  master  who  had  to  give  individual 
instruction  to  each,  finding  only  five  minutes  or  a  little  more 
for  such  lesson.  Under  such  circumstances  he  could  not 
well  manage  over  twenty  or  thirty  pupils.  In  his  classes, 
each  formed  of  one  pupil  in  those  branches  other  than  read- 
ing and  spelling,  he  might  have  done  better  teaching  had  he 
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had  two  pupils  instead  of  one.  For  the  child  learns  almost 
as  much  from  paying  attention  to  the  efforts  of  his  class- 
mate to  recite  as  from  his  own.  A  skillful  teacher  can  make 
a  recitation  by  an  entire  class  of  twenty  or  thirty  pupils  of 
even  grade  of  advancement  far  more  instructive  to  each 
pupil  than  a  private  tutor  can  make  the  same  lesson  to  his 
one  pupil.  The  other  pupils  of  the  class  furnish  a  sort  of 
bridge  between  the  teacher's  mind  (that  sees  or  should  see 
the  topic  under  discussion  in  its  relations  to  all  human  learn- 
ing) and  the  individual  pupil's  mind  (that  sees  the  topic  in  its 
barest  outlines  and  has  scarcely  learned  its  relations  to  other 
topics).  For  each  pupil  gets  some  one-sided  view  of  it  for 
himself  in  preparing  his  lesson,  and  sees  in  the  class  exercise 
(which  we  call  "  recitation  "  in  our  American  school  tech- 
nique) many  other  one-sided  views  presented  by  his  fellow 
pupils,  who  are  not  likely  to  repeat  his  one-sided  view  but  to 
have  others  equally  distorted  of  their  own. 

Suppose  two  ungraded  schools  to  be  united  in  one  and 
divided  again  according  to  grade;  the  thirty  pupils  young- 
est, and  in  lowest  elementary  studies,  taken  by  one  teacher 
and  the  other  thirty  pupils  taken  by  the  other  teacher. 
One-half  of  the  number  of  classes  is  saved  by  consolidation 
and  each  teacher  has  twice  as  much  time  for  each  class  exer- 
cise or  recitation.  He  can  find  more  time  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  subject  when  he  has  ten  minutes  instead  of  five 
minutes. 

In  a  populous  village  a  school  of  five  hundred  pupils  is 
collected.  There  is  a  teacher  for  each  fifty  pupils,  making 
ten  in  all ;  for  nearly  twice  as  many  pupils  can  be  taught  by 
each  teacher  in  a  well-graded  school  as  in  an  ungraded 
school.  Each  of  these  ten  teachers  divides  his  fifty  pupils 
into  two  classes  according  to  advancement,  and  classes  aver- 
age a  half  year's  difference  in  their  intervals  of  progress  from 
the  classes  above  or  below.  He  has  thirty  minutes  for  each 
recitation.  It  is  now  possible  to  promote  a  bright  pupil, 
who  is  not  finding  enough  to  do  in  the  tasks  set  for  his  class, 
to  the  next  class  above.     For  he  can  soon  make  up  what  he 
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has  omitted  by  the  leap  from  one  class  to  another.  So,  too, 
a  pupil  who  is  falling  behind  his  class  can  take  up  his  work 
with  the  next  class  below  and  find  it  better  suited  to  his 
powers. 

It  was  an  insight  into  this  principle  that  led  Martin 
Luther  to  insist  on  grading  the  schools.  The  Jesuits,  who 
were  the  first  to  seize  on  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Protes- 
tants— namely,  education  for  the  people — and  turn  it  against 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  formed  a  school 
system  in  1590  and  also  took  much  pains  with  grading  and 
classification. 

Horace  Mann's  efforts  did  not  at  once  abolish  the  district 
system  in  Massachusetts,  but  they  prevailed  to  consolidate 
districts  in  populous  sections  of  the  State.  His  school  reports 
were  widely  read  outside  of  the  State  and  spread  the  agita- 
tion of  the  school  question  into  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Connecticut  succeeded  in 
abolishing  her  district  system  in  1856,  but  Massachusetts 
clung  to  it  until  1869,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  get  rid 
of  it.  In  this  action  she  was  followed  by  Maine  in  1872. 
.  And  this  is  what  the  State  Superintendent  of  Maine  says  of 
the  evils  of  the  district  system,  in  an  able  summary: 

First,  the  school  moneys  were  inequably  divided,  some  districts  receiving 
much  more  than  they  could  profitably  expend,  others  much  less  than  was 
absolutely  needed ;  second,  poor  schoolhouses  in  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  districts  ;  third,  short  schools,  or  poor  ones,  if  the  agent  attempted 
to  lengthen  them  by  hiring  cheap  teachers.  Little  money,  poor  school- 
houses,  short  schools  are  the  necessary  attendants  of  this  system. 

Horace  Mann  extended  his  criticisms  and  suggestions  to 
the  examination  of  teachers  and  their  instruction  in  insti- 
tutes; to  the  improvement  of  school  buildings;  the  raising 
of  school  funds  by  taxation;  the  creating  of  a  correct  pubHc 
opinion  on  school  questions;  the  care  for  vicious  youth  in 
appropriate  schools.  He  discarded  the  hide-bound  text- 
book method  of  teaching  and  substituted  the  oral  discus- 
sion of  the  topic  in  place  of  the  memorizing  of  the  words 
of  the  book.  He  encouraged  school  libraries  and  school 
apparatus. 
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Horace  Mann's  influence  aided  in  founding  the  first  nor- 
mal school  in  the  United  States  at  Lexington  (afterward 
removed  to  Framingham),  and  a  second  one  at  Barre,  both 
in  1839,  and  a  third  one  at  Bridgewater  in  the  fall  of  the 
next  year. 

Inspired  by  the  example  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
was  aroused  by  Henry  Barnard,  who  carried  through  the 
legislature  the  act  organizing  a  State  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, and  became  himself  the  first  secretary  of  it  (1849). 
In  1849  Connecticut  established  a  normal  school.  In  1843 
Mr.  Barnard  went  to  Rhode  Island  and  assisted  in  drawing 
up  the  State  School  Law,  under  which  he  became  the  first 
Commissioner,  and  labored  there  for  six  years. 

These  were  the  chief  fermenting  influences  in  education 
that  have  worked  a  wide  change  in  the  management  of 
schools  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  within  the  past 
fifty  years.  Let  us  consider  some  of  those  points  more  in 
detail  and  get  a  Httle  closer  to  the  personality  of  the  hero 
whom  we  commemorate  here. 

There  had  been  in  Massachusetts  from  1789  to  1839 — a 
period  of  fifty  years — an  apparent  retrogression  of  educa- 
tion. This  apparent  retrogression  was  due  to  the  increase  of 
local  self-government  and  the  decrease  of  central,  especially 
parochial  authority.  It  was  a  necessary  and  on  the  whole  a 
healthful  movement.  The  central  power  had  been  largely 
theocratic  or  ecclesiastical  at  the  beginning.  But  the  reac- 
tion against  ecclesiastical  control  went  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  individualism.  The  farthest  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  this 
direction  was  reached  in  1828,  when  the  districts  obtained 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  schools  in  all  matters  except  in 
the  item  of  examination  of  teachers.  The  public  schools 
diminished  in  efficiency,  and  a  twofold  opposition  began 
some  years  before  1828,  which  took,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
shape  of  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  public 
schools  by  the  establishment  of  academies,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  of  a  vigorous  attack  by  educational  reformers, 
such  as  Horace  Mann  and  his  devoted  contemporary  James 
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G.  Carter.  The  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary, 
therefore  mark  an  era  of  return  from  the  extreme  of  indi- 
vidualism to  the  proper  union  of  local  and  central  authority 
in  the  management  of  schools. 

Horace  Mann's  function  at  this  very  important  epoch  v^as 
that  of  educational  statesman.  We  must  not  permit  our 
attention  to  be  distracted  from  this  point  if  we  would  bel  old 
the  greatness  and  beneficence  of  his  labors.  Pestalozzi  was 
essentially  an  educational  missionary,  a  teacher  of  pupils 
in  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 

Horace  Mann  was  equally  an  educational  missionary,  for 
he  consecrated  himself  religiously  to  the  task  of  promoting 
the  school  education  of  the  people.  Other  people,  all 
people,  select  vocations  in  which  they  are  to  work  and  earn 
a  livelihood.  But  the  missionary  consecrates  his  whole  life 
to  a  chosen  work,  not  for  what  it  will  return  to  him  in 
wealth  or  honor,  but  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  object  to 
be  accomplished  as  a  good  for  the  human  race. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Mann  shone  out  of  his  soul  in 
his  praise  of  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  estab- 
lishing the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1837: 

This  board  I  believe  to  be  like  a  spring,  almost  imperceptible,  flowing 
from  the  highest  tableland,  between  oceans,  which  is  destined  to  deepen  and 
widen  as  it  descends,  diffusing  fertility  and  beauty  in  its  course,  and  nations 
shall  dwell  upon  its  banks.  It  is  the  first  great  movement  toward  an 
organized  system  of  common  education,  which  shall  at  once  be  thorough 
and  universal. 

It  was  he  that  was  to  succeed  in  making  that  State  Board 
of  Education  the  fertilizing  spring  that  he  describes.  It  was 
a  board  with  limited  powers.  It  could  not  found  schools 
nor  direct  or  manage  them  after  they  were  founded.  It 
could  only  collect  information  and  diffuse  it.  It  could  per- 
suade the  people  but  not  command  them.  In  a  nation 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  local  self-government,  it  was  a  very 
great  achievement  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
board  that  cannot  coerce  but  only  persuade.     This  is  the 
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point  of  view  to  see  Horace  Mann's  greatness.  One  thinks 
of  the  potency  of  Peter  the  Hermit  preaching  a  Crusade. 
It  was  a  crusade  that  Horace  Mann  preached  in  his  twelve 
reports  and  in  his  hundreds  of  popular  addresses,  and  in  his 
thousands  of  letters,  written  with  his  own  hand. 

The  first  report  of  Horace  Mann,  as  secretary,  was  made 
in  1837,  and  contains  the  best  statement  ever  made  of  the 
duties  of  school  committees,  especially  in  the  selection  of 
teachers*  It  sets  forth  the  apathy  of  the  people  regarding 
the  schools  and  regrets  the  employment  of  incompetent 
teachers.     (48  pp.) 

There  was  a  supplementary  report  on  schoolhouses  which 
discussed  the  matter  of  ventilation  and  warming,  the  proper 
kind  of  desks,  the  location  of  the  building,  the  lighting  of 
the  room,  the  playgrounds,  and  the  duties  of  the  teacher 
in  regard  to  light  and  ventilation.     (60  pp.) 

In  the  second  report,  1838,  there  is  much  discussion  of 
the  method  of  teaching  reading,  whether  by  letters  or  by  the 
word  method.  A  just  criticism  is  made  upon  the  character 
of  the  school  reading  books.     (60  pp.) 

In  the  third  report,  1839,  ^^  discusses  the  responsibility 
of  the  people  for  the  improvement  in  common  schools,  the 
employment  of  children  in  manufactories,  the  importance 
of  libraries,  and  the  kind  of  books  needed,  the  effect  of  read- 
ing on  the  formation  of  character,  and  recommends  strongly 
the  establishment  of  school  district  libraries.     (52  pp.) 

The  fourth  report,  1840,  points  out  the  desirability  of 
union  schools  for  the  sake  of  grading  and  classifying  the 
pupils,  and  cheapening  the  cost  of  instruction.  It  shows 
the  value  of  regularity  and  punctuality  in  attendance. 
(40  pp.) 

The  fifth  report,  1841,  has  a  world-wide  fame  for  its  pres- 
entation of  the  advantages  of  education,  the  effect  of  it 
upon  the  fortunes  of  men,  the  production  of  property,  the 
multiplication  of  human  comforts,  and  all  the  elements  of 
material  well-being.  He  showed  how  education  awakened 
thought,  increased  the  resources  of  the  individual,  opening 
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his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  combinations  not  seen  by  the 
uneducated.  The  circular  letter  which  he  prepared,  making 
inquiries  of  manufacturers  and  men  of  business,  is  the  most 
suggestive  letter  of  its  kind.  This  report  deserves  to  be 
published  in  a  pamphlet  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  every  generation.     (37  pp.) 

In  his  sixth  report,  1842,  he  presents  the  subject  of  physi- 
ology and  its  importance  as  a  branch  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools.     (100  pp.) 

The  seventh  report,  1843,  records  his  observations  in 
European  schools  and  starts  endless  questions  regarding  the 
methods  of  organization  and  instruction,  bringing  into 
light  the  questions  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  over- 
cultivation  of  the  memory  of  words.  He  describes  in  an 
eloquent  manner  the  evils  of  a  partial  system  of  education 
and  treats  in  a  judicial  manner  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  schools  that  he  found  in  Scotland,  Prussia, 
and  Saxony.     (190  pp.) 

In  the  eighth  report,  1844,  he  treats  of  the  emplovment  of 
female  teachers  and  of  the  method  of  conducting  teachers' 
institutes,  teachers'  associations,  and  the  study  of  vocal 
music.     (30  pp.) 

In  his  ninth  report,  1845,  he  discusses  the  motives  to 
which  the  teacher  should  appeal;  describes  the  school  vices 
to  be  avoided;  points  out  the  transcendent  importance  of 
moral  instruction,  and  shows  how  obedience  should  be 
secured  by  affection  and  respect  and  not  by  fear.  He  treats 
of  the  dangers  of  truancy  and  the  prevention  of  whispering, 
and  a  variety  of  practical  difficulties  that  meet  the  teacher 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  shows  how  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
emulation  and  commends  the  system  of  instruction  by 
induction  instead  of  deduction;  and  the  importance  of  sub- 
stituting investigation  for  memorizing.     (104  pp.) 

The  tenth  report,  1846,  gives  the  history  of  the  common- 
school  system  in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  the  relation 
which  education  holds  to  the  future  generations  of  the  com- 
monwealth.    (35  pp.) 
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The  eleventh  report,  1847,  makes  a  strong  presentation 
of  the  power  of  the  common  schools  to  redeem  the  State 
from  social  evils  and  crimes.  There  is  a  circular  letter  of 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  education  in  the  preven- 
tion of  vice  and  crime.  The  letter  of  1841  had  inquired 
regarding  the  effect  of  education  upon  thrift  and  industry. 
RepHes  obtained  to  the  letter  of  1847  gave  encouraging 
facts  and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  school 
education.  The  report  continues  to  discuss  the  quahfica- 
tions  of  teachers  and  the  methods  of  securing  regular 
attendance  of  children,  and  paints  a  picture  of  the  effect  of 
universal  education. 

Every  follower  of  God  and  friend  of  humankind  will  find  the  only  sure 
means  of  carrying  forward  the  particular  reform  to  which  he  is  devoted,  in 
universal  education.  In  whatever  department  of  philanthropy  he  may  be 
engaged,  he  will  find  that  department  to  be  only  a  segment  of  the  great 
circle  of  beneficence  of  which  universal  education  is  the  center  and  cir- 
cumference.    (80  pp.) 

The  twelfth  and  last  report  of  Horace  Mann  presents 
anew  the  capacity  of  the  common-school  system  to  improve 
the  pecuniary  condition  and  elevate  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  reUgious  character  of  the  commonwealth;  repeating 
with  new  force  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  previous 
reports.  He  shows  the  importance  of  religion  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  common  school;  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  health  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  physical 
training  in  the  schoolroom;  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  the 
schools  for  the  political  education  of  the  citizens.  His 
devices  to  show  the  use  of  intelligence  gained  in  the  schools 
to  the  mechanic,  the  merchant;  and  the  farmer,  seem  inex- 
haustible.    (120  pp.) 

As  a  consequence  of  the  seventh  report,  which  sets  forth 
the  advantages  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  there  arose  the 
famous  controversy  with  the  thirty-one  Boston  school- 
masters. 

In  studying  the  records  of  Massachusetts  one  is  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  every  new  movement  in  education  has  run 
the  gauntlet  of  fierce  and  bitter  opposition  before  adoption. 
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The  ability  of  the  conservative  party  has  always  been  con- 
spicuous, and  the  friends  of  the  new  measure  have  been 
forced  to  exert  all  their  strength,  and  to  eliminate  one  after 
another  the  objectionable  features  discovered  in  advance  by 
their  enemies.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  success  of  so  many 
of  the  reforms  and  improvements  that  have  proceeded  from 
this  State.  The  fire  of  criticism  has  purified  the  gold  from 
the  dross  in  a  large  measure  already  before  the  stage  of 
practical  experiment  has  begun.  In  reviewing  this  long 
record  of  bitter  quarrels  over  new  measures  that  have  now 
become  old  and  venerable  because  of  their  good  results  in 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  we  are  apt  to  become  impatient  and 
blame  too  severely  the  conservative  party  in  Massachusetts. 

We  forget  that  the  opposition  helped  to  perfect  the 
theory  of  the  reform,  and  did  much  to  make  it  a  real  advance 
instead  of  a  mere  change  from  one  imperfect  method  to 
another.  Even  at  best,  educational  changes  are  often  only 
changes  of  fashion,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  and  sure  to  need  correction  by  a  fresh 
reaction.  Again,  it  is  patent  in  Massachusetts  history  that 
the  defects  of  old  methods  were  in  great  part  remedied  by 
the  good  sense  and  skill  of  many  highly  cultured  teachers 
who  still  practiced  them,  and  hence  the  wholesale  denuncia- 
tion of  the  old  methods  was  felt  to  be  unjust.  The  best 
teachers  resented  the  attack  on  their  methods.  It  seemed 
unfair,  because  it  charged  against  the  method  all  the  mis- 
takes committed  by  inexperience  and  stupidity,  and 
because,  too,  it  claimed  more  for  the  new  device  than  could 
be  realized.  The  old  was  condemned  for  its  poor  results  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  incompetent,  while  the  new  was  com- 
mended as  the  ideal,  without  considering  what  it  would 
become  in  the  hands  of  unfaithful  teachers. 

Take  as  an  instance  of  this  the  use  of  text-books.  Every- 
one will  admit  that  what  is  called  the  ''  slavish  use  "  of  such 
means  is  a  great  evil.  The  memorizing  of  words  and  sen- 
tiences, without  criticism  and  reflection  on  their  meaning,  is 
a  mechanical  training  of  the  mind  and  fit  only  for  parrots. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  the  proper  use  of  the  printed  page 
is  the  greatest  of  all  arts  taught  in  the  school.  How  to  get 
out  of  printed  words  and  sentences  the  original  thought  and 
observation  recorded  there— how  to  verify  these  and  critic- 
ally go  over  the  steps  of  the  author's  mind — this  is  the 
method  of  discovery  and  leads  to  the  only  real  progress.  For 
real  progress  comes  from  availing  one's  self  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  race  and  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  new  discovery. 
That  other  method  sometimes  commended,  of  original  inves- 
tigation without  aid  from  books,  forgets  that  mankind  has 
toiled  for  long  thousands  of  years  to  construct  a  ladder  of 
achievement  and  that  civilization  is  on  the  highest  round 
of  this  ladder.  It  has  invented  school  education  in  order 
that  its  youth  may  climb  quickly  to  the  top  on  the  rounds 
Avhich  have  been  added  one  by  one,  slowly,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages.  The  youth  shall  profit  vicariously  by  the  thought 
and  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  For  the 
child  of  the  savage  tribe  there  is  no  such  vicarious  thinking 
and  living;  he  begins  practically  at  the  bottom  of  this  lad- 
der and  with  no  rounds  on  which  he  may  cUmb. 

Now  there  was  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  much 
excellent  teaching  in  the  academies  and  common  schools — 
teaching  which  trained  the  pupil  to  criticise  and  verify 
instead  of  to  accept  the  statements  of  the  book  with  blind 
credulity.  The  good  teachers  knew  that  their  methods 
were  good  and  felt  indignant  to  hear  them  caricatured  and 
an  inferior  method  recommended  as  a  substitute. 

For  the  merely  oral  method  does  not  possess  in  it  the 
capability  of  producing  the  independent  scholar  who  can 
be  trained  by  holding  him  responsible  for  mastering  critic- 
ally the  printed  page,  and  making  alive  again  its  thoughts 
and  perceptions.  It  was  a  sense  of  something  valuable  in 
the  old  method  that  was  not  touched  by  the  criticisms  of 
Horace  Mann  that  led  to  the  reply  of  the  Boston  masters. 

Here  we  come  to  the  closer  view  of  the  character  of 
Horace  Mann.  He  was,  like  so  many  of  the  great  men 
of   the   Puritans,   modeled   on   the   type   of   the   Hebrew 
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prophets.  The  close  and  continuous  study  of  the  charac- 
ters portrayed  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  weekly  sermons, 
most  of  which  were  studies  of  those  characters,  had  edu- 
cated all  Puritans  to  see  ideals  of  character  in  ancient  leaders 
who  devoted  themselves  to  a  cause  and  withstood  popular 
clamor,  fiercely  denouncing  whatever  form  of  idol  worship 
they  saw  among  their  countrymen. 

The  ideal  of  a  strong,  serious-minded,  independent  man- 
hood, unswerved  by  personal  interest,  thoroughly  patriotic 
and  devoted  to  the  public  interest ;  it  draws  its  support  from 
a  sense  of  righteousness  that  gives  it  a  backbone  cotermi- 
nous with  the  axis  on  which  the  universe  revolves.  So  long 
as  this  character  is  recognized  and  respected,  and  has  in  the 
main  the  support  of  the  community,  small  and  great,  it 
stands  firm  Uke  an  oak,  and  thrives  on  the  hostihty  of  the 
elements  in  society  that  it  opposes. 

But  this  species  of  character  modeled  on  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  it  should  be  said,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  an  inward 
tragedy  than  a  genuine  historical  one.  The  average  man 
puts  on  the  air  of  a  censor  of  his  age  or  his  community,  and 
develops  an  overweening  egotism;  or  he  poses  as  an  unap- 
preciated genius  for  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or  philanthropy, 
or  statesmanship,  or  theology,  or  ethical  purity  of  character. 
The  pathway  of  history  for  eighteen  centuries  is  strewn 
with  wrecked  individualities  of  men  who  have  become 
fanatics  or  cranks  through  the  demoniac  possession  of  a 
single  idea,  and  the  self-delusion — a  suggestion  of  the  Evil 
One — that  they  are  exceptionally  wise  and  gifted  above  their 
fellow-men ;  that  they,  in  short,  are  right  and  the  world  all 
wrong. 

It  is  saved  from  being  a  tragedy  in  Horace  Mann,  and 
in  other  great  men  before  and  after  who  have  personified  this 
Hebrew-prophet  type  of  reformer,  by  the  greatness  of  the 
cause  they  have  espoused  and  by  their  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  it. 

The  Great  Teacher  gave  the  one  prescription  to  ward  off 
the  fatal  disease  that  attacks  this  Hebrew  individualism. 
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and  that  prescription  is  humility  and  self-abasement.  Its 
intellectual  rule  is  the  measure  by  service  of  one's  fellows: 
be  their  servant  if  you  would  rute  over  them. 

But  we  have  from  this  ideal  the  most  important  fruition 
of  all  human  history;  namely,  the  development  of  indi- 
vidualism and  the  formation  of  a  set  of  institutions  to 
nurture  it.      . 

We  have  characters  that  are  so  strong  that  they  can  with- 
stand any  amount  of  opposition  from  their  fellow-men 
and  still  stand  erect  without  fear.  "  One  with  God  is  a 
majority." 

Thus  Horace  Mann  was  intrenched  in  his  fundamental 
principle  and  on  all  occasions  returned  to  it  to  rally  his 
strength.  In  his  own  words  he  describes  his  conviction  and 
at  the  same  time  lays  down  the  details  of  his  policy  and 
methods  of  winning  success. 

The  education  of  the  whole  people,  in  a  republican  government,  can 
never  be  attained  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  people.  Compulsion, 
even  it  it  were  desirable,  is  not  an  available  instrument.  Enlightenment, 
not  coercion,  is  our  resource.  The  nature  of  education  must  be  explained. 
The  whole  mass  of  mind  must  be  instructed  in  regard  to  its  comprehension 
and  enduring  interests.  -  We  cannot  drive  our  people  up  a  dark  avenue,  even 
though  it  be  the  right  one  ;  but  we  must  hang  the  starry  lights  of  knowl- 
edge about  it,  and  show  them  not  only  the  directness  of  its  course  to  the 
goal  of  prosperity  and  honor,  but  the  beauty  of  the  way  that  leads  to  it. 

In  some  districts  there  will  be  but  a  single  man  or  woman,  in  some 
towns  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  or  women,  who  have  espoused  this  noble 
enterprise.  But  whether  there  be  half  a  dozen  or  but  one,  they  must  be 
like  the  little  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal. 
Let  the  intelligent  visit  the  ignorant  day  by  day,  as  the  oculist  visits  the 
blind  man  and  detaches  the  scales  from  his  eyes,  until  the  living  sense  leaps 
in  the  living  light. 

Let  the  zealous  seek  contact  and  communion  with  those  who  are  frozen 
up  in  indifference,  and  thaw  off  the  icebergs  wherein  they  lie  embedded. 
Let  the  love  of  beautiful  childhood,  the  love  of  country,  the  dictates  of 
reason,  the  admonitions  of  conscience,  the  sense  of  religious  responsibility 
be  plied,  in  mingled  tenderness  and  earnestness,  until  the  obdurate  and 
dark  mass  of  avarice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  shall  be  dissipated  by  their 
blended  light  and  heat. 

He  preached  the  same  doctrine  regarding  the  right  of  the 
State  to  educate  at  public  expense  that  James  G.  Carter 
had  preached.     It  is  stated  in  these  simple  propositions: 
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1.  The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute  a  great 
commonwealth. 

2.  The  property  of  the  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all 
its  youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice  and 
prepare  them  for  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil  duties. 

3.  The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees  bound  to  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  this  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  ;  and  the  embezzle- 
ment and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants  have  not  less  of  criminality 
but  far  more  than  the  same  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  con- 
temporaries. 

The  net  result  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors  in  his  great  career 
as  educational  statesman  is  put  tersely  by  Mr.  Martin  in 
these  words: 

In  the  evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  schools  during  these  twelve 
years  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors  : 

Statistics  tell  us  that  the  appropriations  for  public  schools  had  doubled  ; 
that  more  than  two  million  dollars  had  been  spent  in  providing  better  school- 
houses  ;  that  the  wages  of  men  as  teachers  had  increased  sixty-two  per 
cent.,  of  women  fifty-one  per  cent.,  while  the  whole  number  of  women 
employed  as  teachers  had  increased  fifty-four  percent.;  one  month  had  been 
added  to  the  average  length  of  the  schools  ;  the  ratio  of  private-school 
expenditures  to  those  of  the  public  schools  had  diminished  from  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  to  thirty-six  per  cent.;  the  compensation  of  school  committees 
had  been  made  compulsory,  and  their  supervision  was  more  general 
and  more  constant ;  three  normal  schools  had  been  established,  and  had 
sent  out  several  hundred  teachers,  who  were  making  themselves  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  ^ 

In  conclusion  I  suggest  again  the  thought  of  Mr.  Mann 
as  a  character  inspired  with  missionary  zeal  to  reform 
society  by  means  of  the  school  system.  It  was  this  mis- 
sionary zeal  that  led  him  to  advocate  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  the  first  insane  asylum,  and  secure  its  establish- 
ment— to  favor  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind;  to  secure  normal  schools,  humane  school  disci- 
pline, methods  of  instruction  that  appeal  to  the  child's 
interest  and  arouse  him  to  self-activity,  and  finally  to  devote 
the  evening  of  his  life  to  the  Antioch  College  experiment. 

It  is  this  missionary  zeal  for  the  school  that  works  so 
widely  and  in  so  many  followers  to-day.  What  enthusiastic 
teacher  is  not  proud  to  be  called  a  disciple  of  Horace  Mann? 

William  T.  Harris 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'  Martin's  Education  in  Massachusetts,  p.  174. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND   EDUCATION' 

Philosophers,  poets,  and  sometimes  men  of  science,  are 
fond  of  speculating  on  an  answer  to  the  question.  Whither 
are  we  tending?  But  more  personal  matters  and  more 
immediate  interests  detain  the  attention  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  mankind.  The  mere  question  of  absolute  physical 
direction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tendencies  of  institutions 
and  ideals,  lies  far  beyond  the  range  of  vision  of  the  average 
man.  The  passenger  in  a  railway  train  moving  west  may 
walk  leisurely  eastward,  within  the  limits  of  the  train,  and 
feel  certain  of  his  direction  and  speed.  But  the  train  travel- 
ing westward,  forty  miles  an  hour,  is  on  the  surface  of  a 
planet  that  revolves  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  with  a 
velocity  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  More  than  this,  the 
earth  is  also  plunging  forward  in  space,  in  its  orbit  about 
the  sun,  at  the  fearful  rate  of  more  than  iioo  miles  per  min- 
ute; while  as  a  member  of  the  solar  system  it  drifts  rapidly 
with  its  fellows  toward  a  distant  point  in  the  constellation 
Hercules.  Perhaps  the  whole  sidereal  system,  the  entire 
cosmos  even,  have  yet  other  motions  of  their  own.  How 
hopeless,  then,  is  it  to  attempt  to  trace  the  exact  path, 
judged  by  an  absolute  standard,  of  a  body  moving  on  the 
earth's  surface!  The  very  conception  staggers  us,  and  our 
imaginations  fall  back  helpless. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  directions  and  tendencies 
of  things  intellectual  and  institutional.  The  Laudator 
temporis  acti  is  convinced  that  civilization  is  just  now  on  a 
downward  grade.  The  old  order  has  changed  and  given 
place  to  a  new,  and  the  new  order  seems  to  him  to  lack 
something  of  the  robustness,  the  idealism,  the  valor,  of  the 

'  An  Address  delivered  before  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  July  7.  1896. 
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old.  His  antagonist,  fresh  from  contemplating  the  abstract 
rights  of  man  as  depicted  by  modern  political  philosophers, 
sees  hope  and  promise  only  in  the  future.  To  such  an 
observer  the  past  is  a  record  of  folly,  imperfection,  and  crime. 
The  sane  man  may  be  forgiven  if  at  times  he  fails  to  Hsten 
with  patience  to  either  advocate.  His  sanity  deserts  him, 
however,  if  he  attempts  to  take  refuge  in  cynicism  and 
pessimism.  While  we  may  not  hope  to  grasp  fully  the  sig- 
nificance of  movements  of  which  we  ourselves  are  a  part,  we 
can  nevertheless  study  them,  trace  their  beginnings,  and 
measure  their  present  effects.  Such  an  attitude,  hopeful 
yet  cautious,  leads  to  what  is  at  once  the  scientific  and  the 
philosophical  point  of  view. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  estimate  present  tend- 
encies with  any  precision  or  authority,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread instinctive  feeling  among  thoughtful  men,  as  Mr. 
Kidd  has  pointed  out  in  the  first  pages  of  his  Social  evolu- 
tion, that  a  definite  stage  in  the  evolution  of  our  civilization 
is  drawing  to  a  close  and  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  new 
era.  The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  lends  color  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  new  era  has  already  begun.  The 
evidence  for  this  is  drawn  from  the  records  of  material 
advance,  of  scientific  progress,  and  of  political  development. 

The  material  advances  made  since  the  present  century 
opened  are  more  numerous  and  more  striking  than  the  sum 
total  of  those  that  all  previous  history  records.  We  find  it 
difficult  even  to  imagine  the  world  of  our  grandfathers,  and 
almost  impossible  to  appreciate  or  understand  it.  Without 
the  factory,  without  the  manifold  products  and  applications 
of  steam  and  electricity,  without  even  the  newspaper  and 
the  sulphur  match,  the  details  of  our  daily  life  would  be 
strangely  different.  In  our  time  a  wholly  new  series  of 
mechanical  and  economic  forces  is  actively  at  work,  and  has 
already  changed  the  appearance  of  the  earth's  surface. 
What  another  hundred  years  may  bring  forth  no  one  dares 
predict. 

The  scientific  progress  of  the  century  is  no  less  marvelous 
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and  no  less  revolutionary  in  its  effects  than  the  material 
advance.  The  nebular  hypothesis,  once  the  speculative 
dream  of  a  few  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  is  now  a 
scientific  commonplace.  The  geology  of  Lyell,  the  astron- 
omy of  Herschel,  the  biology  of  von  Baer,  of  Darwin,  and 
of  Huxley,  the  physiology  of  Miiller,  the  physics  of  Helm- 
holtz  and  of  Roentgen,  are  already  part  of  the  common 
knowledge  of  all  educated  men.  To  us  the  world  and  its 
constitution  present  an  appearance  very  different  from  that 
which  was  familiar  to  our  ancestors. 

But  most  striking  and  impressive  of  all  movements  of 
the  century  is  the  political  development  toward  the  form 
of  government  known  as  democracy.  Steadily  and  dog- 
gedly throughout  the  ten  decades  the  movement  toward 
democracy  has  gone  its  conquering  way.  When  the  cen- 
tury opened  democracy  was  a  chimera.  It  had  been 
attempted  in  Greece  and  Rome  and  again  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  reflecting  portion  of  mankind  believed  it  to 
be  a  failure.  Whatever  its  possibilities  in  a  small  and  homo- 
geneous community,  it  was  felt  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to 
large  states.  The  contention  that  government  could  be 
carried  on  by  what  Mr.  Mill  called  collective  mediocrity 
rather  than  by  the  intelligent  few,  was  felt  to  be  prepos- 
terous. The  horrible  specter  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  United  States,  hardly  risen 
from  their  cradle,  were  regarded  by  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
with  a  curiosity,  partly  amused,  partly  disdainful.  Ger- 
many was  governed  by  an  absolute  monarch,  the  grand- 
nephew  of  the  great  Frederick  himself.  In  England  a 
constitutional  oligarchy,  with  Pitt  at  its  head,  was  firmly 
intrenched  in  power.  The  Napoleonic  reaction  was  in  full 
swing  in  France.  How  different  will  be  the  spectacle  when 
the  twentieth  century  opens!  In  Great  Britian  one  far- 
reaching  reform  after  another  has  left  standing  the  shell  of 
oligarchy  only.  The  spirit  and  support  of  British  civiliza- 
tion are  democratic.  Despite  the  influence  of  Bismarck  and 
the  two  Williams,   great  progress  is  making  toward  the 
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democratization  of  Germany.  France,  after  a  period  of 
unexampled  trouble  and  unrest,  has  founded  a  successful 
,and  apparently  stable  republic.  The  United  States  have 
disappointed  every  foe  and  falsified  the  predictions  of  every 
hostile  critic.  The  governmental  framework  constructed 
by  the  fathers  for  less  than  four  millions  of  people,  scattered 
along  a  narro\Y  strip  of  seaboard,  has  expanded  easily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  diverse  population  twenty  times  as 
large,  gathered  into  great  cities  and  distributed  over  an 
empire  of  seacoast,  mountain,  plain,  and  forest.  It  has 
withstood  the  shock  of  the  greatest  civil  war  of  all  time, 
fought  by  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  most  deter- 
mined convictions.  It  has  permitted  the  development  and 
expansion  of  a  civilization  in  which  there  is  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  and  where  the  highest  civil  and  miHtary 
honors  have  been  thrust  upon  the  children  of  the  plain  people 
by  their  grateful  fellow-citizens. 

So  significant  has  this  phenomenon  of  democracy  become, 
so  widespread  is  its  influence,  and  so  dominating  are  its 
ideals  that  we  have  rightly  begun  to  study  it,  both  with  the 
impartial  eye  of  the  historian  and  by  the  analytic  method  of 
the  scientist.  The  literature  of  democracy  for  the  past  half 
century  is  extremely  important.  De  Tocqueville,  Bagehot, 
Scherer,  Carlyle,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Bryce,  and  Lecky  are  but 
a  few  of  the  great  names  that  have  contributed  to  it. 
Through  all  the  pages  of  these  writers  runs  an  expression 
of  the  conviction  that  the  stream  of  tendency  toward 
democracy  can  neither  be  turned  back  nor  permanently 
checked.  Some  of  these  students  of  democracy  are  its 
enthusiastic  advocates,  others  are  its  hostile  critics:  all  alike 
seem  to  resign  themselves  to  it. 

The  process  of  substituting  this  new  social  and  political 
system  for  an  older  one  has  not  been  uninterrupted  or 
ntroubled,  nor  has  it   given  perfect  satisfaction.     As  the 
olitical  pendulum  has  continued  to  swing  through  a  wide 
but  diminishing  arc,  the  cries  have  been  loud  and  constant 
that  injustice  and  favoritism  have  not  been  suppressed,  that 
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all  are  not  equally  prosperous,  and  that  not  even  democracy 
is  a  cure  for  all  our  distress  and  dissatisfaction.  Much  of 
this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  tendency  in  all  stages  of  history, 
spoken  of  by  Burke,  to  ascribe  to  prevaiUng  forms  of  govern- 
ment ills  that  in  reality  flow  from  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  But  in  part  at  least — in  how  great  part  perhaps  we 
fail  to  recognize — it  is  due  to  our  imperfect  and  halting 
application  of  our  democratic  ideals  and  our  democratic 
responsibilities.  The  platitudes  of  democracy  are  readily 
accepted  by  the  crowd;  the  full  depth  of  its  principles 
is  far  from  being  generally  understood.  It  is  easy  to  cry 
**  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  and  to  carve  the  words 
in  letters  of  stone  upon  public  buildings  and  public  monu- 
ments. It  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  the  query  whether,  in 
truth,  unrestricted  liberty  and  perfect  equality  are  at  all 
compatible.  For  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  liberty  leads 
directly  to  inequality,  based  upon  the  natural  differences  of 
capacity  and  application  among  men.  Equality,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  any  economic  sense,  is  attainable  only  by  the 
suppression  in  some  degree  of  liberty,  in  order  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  strong  arm  of  the  state  may  be 
able  to  hold  back  the  precocious  and  to  push  forward  the 
sluggish.  Obviously  there  is  food  for  thought  in  this; 
thought  that  may  serve  to  check  the  rhetorical  exuberance 
of  the  enthusiast,  and  lead  him  to  ask  whether  we  yet  fully 
grasp  what  democracy  means. 

Democracy  is,  as  I  have  said,  so  novel  a  movement  and  so 
sweeping  a  one,  that  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  compare 
it  closely,  in  all  its  phases,  with  monarchy  and  oligarchy. 
The  advantages  of  those  forms  of  political  organization  were 
manifest  when  society  was  young  and  man's  institutional 
life  yet  undeveloped.  As  time  went  on  the  weaknesses  of 
such  forms  of  government  became  apparent.  The  plunge 
into  democracy  was  made,  and  we  have  usually  gone  no  fur- 
ther than  to  contrast  its  blessings  with  what  we  know  of  the 
oppression  and  iniquity  that  resulted  from  the  kingship  and 
the  oligarchy  in  the  early  modern  period.     We  must,  how- 
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ever,  go  further  than  this,  arid  gain  truer  and  deeper  insights 
into 'the  institutional  life  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

It  is  just  here  that  we  find  evidence  of  the  close  relations 
that  exist  between  democracy  and  education.  So  long  as 
the  direction  of  man's  institutional  life  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  the  few,  the  need  for  a  wide  diffusion  of  political 
intelligence  was  not  strongly  felt.  The  divine  right  of  kings 
found  its  correlative  in  the  diabolical  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  There  was  no  educational  ideal,  resting  upon  a 
social  and  political  necessity,  that  was  broad  enough  to 
include  the  whole  people.  But  the  rapid  widening  of  the 
basis  of  sovereignty  has  changed  all  that.  No  deeper  con- 
viction pervades  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
France,  who  are  the  most  aggressive  exponents  of  democracy, 
than  that  the  preservation  of  liberty  under  the  law,  and  of  the 
institutions  that  are  our  precious  possession  and  proud 
heritage,  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  people. 
It  is  on  this  unshakable  foundation  that  the  argument  for 
public  education  at  public  expense  really  rests. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  great  Greek  philosophers 
made  their  contributions  to  educational  theory  in  treatises 
on  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  state.  Both  Plato  and 
Aristotle  had  a  deep  insight  into  the  meaning  of  man's 
social  and  institutional  life.  To  live  together  with  one's 
fellows  in  a  community  involves  fitness  so  to  live.  This  fit- 
ness, in  turn,  implies  discipline,  instruction,  training;  that 
is,  education.  The  highest  type  of  individual  life  is  found  in 
community  life.  Ethics  passes  into  or  includes  politics,  and 
the  education  of  the  individual  is  education  for  the  state. 
The  educated  Greek  at  the  height  of  his  country's  develop- 
ment was  taught  to  regard  participation  in  the  public  serv- 
ice as  a  duty  and  a  privilege  alike.  The  well-being  of  the 
community  was  constantly  before  him  as  an  ideal  of  personal 
conduct.  To  depart  from  that  point  of  view  is  to  entail  the 
gravest  consequences.  That  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people,  and  among  their  number  some  of  the  most  highly 
trained,  have  departed  from  it,  needs  no  proof. 
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Failure  to  understand  the  political  life  of  a  democratic 
state  and  failure  to  participate  fully  in  it,  lead  directly  to 
false  views  of  the.  state  and  its  relations  to  the  individual 
citizen.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  sum  total  of  the 
citizens  who  compose  it,  the  state  is,  then,  in  thought  at 
least,  regarded  as  an  artificial  creation,  the  plaything  of 
so-called  politicians  and  wire-pullers.  This  view,  that  the 
individual  and  the  state  are  somehow  independent  each  of 
the  other,  is  not  without  support  in  modern  political  phi- 
losophy, but  it  is  a  crude  and  superficial  view.  It  underlies 
those  fallacies  that  regard  the  state  either  as  a  tyrant  to  be 
resisted  or  as  a  benefactor  to  be  courted.  No  democracy 
can  endure  permanently  on  either  basis. 

The  state  is  the  completion  of  the  life  gf  the  individual, 
and  without  it  he  would  not  wholly  live.  To  inculcate  that 
doctrine  should  be  an  aim  of  all  education  in  a  democracy. 
To  live  up  to  it  should  be  the  ideal  of  the  nation's  educated 
men. 

Impossible  in  theory  as  the  separation  of.  the  state  from 
the  individuals  who  compose  it  seems,  yet  in  practice  it  is 
found  to  exist.  This  is  true  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
some  localities  more  than  others.  Our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, elaborately  adjusted  so  that  each  individual's  choice 
may  count  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  common  will,  now 
shelters  a  system  of  party  organization  and  of  political  prac- 
tice, undreamt  of  by  the  fathers,  that  effectually  reduces 
our  theoretical  democracy  to  an  oligarchy,  and  that  oli- 
garchy by  no  means  an  aristocracy.  With  here  and  there  an 
exception,  the  educated  men  of  the  country  hold  themselves 
aloof — or  are  held  aloof — from  participation  in  what  is 
called  practical  politics.  That  field  of  activity  which  should 
attract  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  nation,  too  often 
repels  it.  When  a  man  of  the  most  highly  trained  powers 
engages  in  political  life,  he  becomes  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  comment.  "  If  he  despises  the  petty  arts  and  chicaneries 
of  the  demagogue  he  becomes  "unpopular."  After  a  brief 
interval  he  passes  off  the  public  stage  without  even  a  per- 
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functory  recognition  of  his  services.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  framers  of  no  government,  least  of  all  the  framers  of  our 
own,  contemplated  a  practical  outcome  such  as  this.  If  edu- 
cation and  training  unfit  men  for  political  Hfe,  then  there 
is  something  wrong  either  with  our  poHtical  hfe  or  with  our 
education. 

The  teachers  of  the  country  should  address  themselves  to 
this  question  with  determination  and  zeal. 

The  teaching  of  civil  government  is  good.  The  inculca- 
tion of  patriotism  is  good.  The  flag  upon  the  schoolhouse 
is  good.  But  all  these  lie  upon  the  surface.  The  real  ques- 
tion involved  is  an  ethical  one.  It  reaches  deep  down  to 
the  very  foundations  of  morahty.  It  is  illuminated  by 
history. 

The  public  education,  then,  of  a  great  democratic  people, 
has  other  aims  to  fulfill  than  the  extension  of  scientific 
knowledge  or  the  development  of  literary  culture.  It  must 
prepare  for  intelHgent  citizenship.  More  than  a  century 
ago  Burke  wrote  that  "  the  generality  of  people  are  fifty 
years,  at  least,  behindhand  in  their  politics.  There  are  but 
very  few  who  are  capable  of  comparing  and  digesting  what 
passes  before  their  eyes  at  different  times  and  occasions,  so 
as  to  form  the  whole  into  a  distinct  system."  This  is  the 
warning  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  publicists  that  a  thor- 
oughly instructed  and  competent  public  opinion  on  political 
matters  is  dif^cult  to  attain.  Yet,  unless  we  are  to  sur- 
render the  very  principle  on  which  democracy  rests,  we 
must  struggle  to  attain  it.  Something  may  be  accom- 
plished by  precept,  something  by  direct  instruction,  much 
by  example.  The  words  ''  politics  "  and  ''  politician  "  must 
be  rescued  from  the  low  esteem  into  which  they  have  fallen, 
and  restored  to  their  ancient  and  honorable  meaning.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  never 
foresaw  that  the  time  would  come  when  thousands  of  intel- 
ligent men  and  women  would  regard  "  politics  "  as  beneath 
them,  and  when  a  widespread  unwillingness  to  participate 
in  the  choice  of  persons  and  policies  would  develop  among 
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the  people.  Yet  such  is,  of  course,  the  case.  The  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  will  in  November  next  choose  a 
Governor.  The  power  and  dignity  of  the  office  are  among 
the  greatest  in  the  land.  About  one  and  a  half  million 
qualified  voters  will  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  choice. 
Theoretically  any  competent  person  might  be  put  forward 
for  the  office,  and  every  individual's  preference  would  be 
recorded  and  weighed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
choice  of  the  State  must  be  made  between  two  persons,  who 
in  turn  will  be  selected  by,  perhaps,  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate,  at  the  suggestion  or  dictation  of  not  more  than  a 
dozen  men.  Had  such  a  system,  or  anything  like  it,  been 
proposed  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  there 
would  have  been  instant  rebellion.  "  Life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  "  would  not  have  seemed  worth  having 
under  such  conditions.  Yet,  now  that  it  has  come  about, 
there  is  no  very  great  dissatisfaction  with  it.  The  system 
could  be  broken  up  in  a  twelvemonth  if  men  really  cared  to 
break  it  up.  It  exists,  therefore,  by  popular  consent,  if  not 
with  popular  approval.  Its  objective  results  may  be  as 
good  as  those  that  would  be  reached  by  the  ideal  system; 
but  its  effect  on  the  individual  is  disastrous.  It  induces  a 
feeling  of  irresponsibility  for  public  policy  and  a  lack  of 
interest  in  it  that  are  absolutely  destructive  of  good  citizen- 
ship. The  good  citizen  is  not  the  querulous  critic  of  public 
men  and  public  affairs,  however  intelligent  he  may  be;  he  is 
rather  the  constant  participator  in  political  struggles,  who 
has  well-grounded  convictions  and  a  strong  determination 
to  influence,  by  all  honorable  means,  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
munity. Were  it  otherwise,  universal  suffrage  would  not 
be  worth  having,  and  public  education  would  be  a  luxury, 
not  a  necessity. 

Nor  do  we  better  ourselves  any  or  serve  the 
public  interest  by  berating  those  who  do  interest  them- 
selves continually  in  politics,  when  their  aims  and  their 
methods  are  not  to  our  liking.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  patriotic  and  well-intentioned  element  in  the  com- 
munity is  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  self-seeking 
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and  evil-dispositioned.  It  has  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  our  education  to  enforce 
this  truth. 

Much  of  the  disinclination  to  engage  in  active  political 
life  that  is  noticeable  among  a  large  portion  of  our  people  is 
due,  I  believe,  to  the  evil  effects  upon  political  standards 
and  methods  that  flow  from  the  debasing  and  degrading 
system  of  treating  pubUc  office  as  a  reward  for  partisan 
activity,  that  has  gained  so  strong  a  hold  in  the  United 
States.  The  spoils  system  is  utterly  undemocratic  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  toleration  by  an  intelligent  people. 
Suppose  that  it  ruled  the  schools,  as  it  rules  so  many  other 
departments  of  public  administration:  then  we  should 
expect  to  see  the  election  of  a  mayor  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  or  San  Francisco,  followed  by  hundreds  of 
changes  among  the  public-school  teachers,  made  solely  for 
political  reasons.  How  long  do  you  suppose  that  this  Asso- 
ciation would  permit  that  to  go  on  without  a  protest  that 
would  be  heard  from  Maine  to  Texas?  Why  should  we,  as 
good  citizens,  be  more  tolerant  of  such  an  abuse  in  other 
departments  of  the  government?  We  have  all  noted  with 
gratification  the  progress  that  is  making  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  evil.  A  determined  band  of  men  have  kept 
the  issue  before  the  public  for  nearly  a  generation,  and  now 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  great  portion  of  the 
national  service  wrested  from  the  defiling  hand  of  the  spoils 
hunter.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  people  have  put  into 
their  new  Constitution  an  emphatic  declaration  on  the  sub- 
ject;  The  full  effect  of  this  declaration,  splendidly  upheld 
and  broadly  interpreted  by  the  courts,  is  just  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  the  foes  of  a  reformed  and  efficient  public  serv- 
ice. From  this  advance  of  sound  sentiment  and  honest 
policy  we  may  take  every  encouragement.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Public  sentiment  must  be  first  inter- 
ested, then  educated.  Efficient  public  service  is  a  mark  of 
civilization.  To  turn  over  the  care  of  great  public  under- 
takings to  the  self-seeking  camp-followers  of  some  political 
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potentate,  is  barbaric.  We  teachers  are  the  first  to  insist 
that  incompetent  and  untrained  persons  shall  not  be  allowed 
in  the  service  of  the  schools.  Why,  then,  should  we  toler- 
ate the  sight  of  a  house-painter  instead  of  an  engineer  super- 
vising the  streets  and  roadways  of  a  city  of  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  or  that  of  an  illiterate  hanger-on 
presiding  over  the  public  works  of  a  great  metropolis? 
These  instances,  drawn  at  random  from  recent  political  his- 
tory, are  typical  of  conditions  that  will  be  found  widely 
diffused  throughout  our  public  service.  Those  conditions 
exist  because  of  bad  citizenship,  low  ideals  of  public  service, 
and  wretchedly  inadequate  moral  vision.  They' will  not  be 
remedied  until  each  one  of  us  assumes  his  share  of  the  task. 

It  is  instructive,  too,  to  note  that  the  spoils  system  has 
diverted  public  interest  in  great  measure  from  choice 
between  policies  to  a  choice  between  men.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  men  would  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  were  governed.  Yet  when,  in  1894,  the  people  of  this 
State  were  called  upon  to  vote,  at  one  and  the  same  elec- 
tion, for  a  Governor  and  for  or  against  a  new  Constitution, 
containing  many  important  and  some  novel  propositions, 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  men  voted  for  a  candidate 
for  Governor,  while  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million 
expressed  themselves  regarding  the  proposed  Constitution. 
And  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  tendency 
that  it  illustrates.  A  rational  and  intelligent  democracy 
will  first  discuss  questions  of  principle  and  then  select  agents 
in  accordance  with  their  earlier  determination.  To  fix  our 
interest  solely  on  individuals,  and  to  overlook  or  neglect  the 
principles  for  which  they  stand,  is  not  intelligent. 

It  is  a  serious  error,  too,  to  believe,  and  to  spread  the 
belief,,  that  democracies  have  nothing  to  learn  as  to  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  nothing  to  improve.  From  the 
time  of  Aristotle  the  dangers  that  are  inherent  in  democ- 
racy have  been  known  and  discussed.  But  in  our  time  men 
are  often  too  blinded  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  manifest  sue- 
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cesses  and  advantages  of  this  form  of  government  to  be  able 
or  willing  to  consider  carefully  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
How  long,  for  example,  could  the  American  Congress  main- 
tain its  power  and  prestige,  if  its  membership  was  split  up 
into  half  a  score  of  warring  groups,  as  in  France?  How  long 
will  the  American  Senate  continue  to  call  forth  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  if  its  childish  methods  of  trans- 
acting public  business  and  its  inability  to  close  its  own 
debates  are  allowed  to  continue?  How  long  would  life  in 
our  greatest  metropolis  be  endurable,  if  its  administration' 
be  turned  over  permanently  to  the  ignorant  and  rapacious 
members  of  a  society  organized  for  political  plunder? 
What  more  distressing  division  of  our  people  can  there  be 
than  one  on  sectional  lines,  such  as  took  place  in  i860  and 
such  as  may  be  witnessed  again  in  1896?  Is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  our  native  optimism  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
extricate  us  from  these  dangers — dangers  not  imaginary, 
but  terribly  real? 

The  diflficulties  of  democracy  are  the  opportunities  of 
education.  If  our  education  be  sound,  if  it  lay  due  empha- 
sis on  individual  responsibility  for  social  and  pohtical  prog- 
ress, if  it  counteract  the  anarchistic  tendencies  that  grow  out 
of  selfishness  and  greed,  if  it  promote  a  patriotism  that 
reaches  further  than  miHtant  jingoism  and  gunboats,  then 
we  may  cease  to  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  perpetuity  and 
integrity  of  our  institutions.  But  I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  the  greatest  educational  need  of  our  time,  in 
higher  and  lower  schools. alike,  is  a  fuller  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  of  what  human  institutions  really  mean 
and  what  tremendous  moral  issues  and  principles  they 
involve.  The  ethics  of  individual  life  must  be  traced  to  its 
roots  in  the  ethics  of  the  social  whole.  The  family,  prop- 
erty, the  common  law,  the  state,  and  the  Church,  are  all 
involved.  These,  and  their  products,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute civilization  and  mark  it  off  from  barbarism.  Inher- 
itor of  a  glorious  past,  each  generation  is  a  trustee  for 
posterity.     To  preserve,  protect,  and  transmit  its  inherit- 
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ance  unimpaired,  is  its  highest  duty.     To  accomplish  this  is 
not  the  task  of  the  few,  but  the  duty  of  all. 

That  democracy  alone  will  be  triumphant  which  has  both 
intelligence  and  character.  To  develop  both  among  the 
whole  people  is  the  task  of  education  in  a  democracy.  Not, 
then,  by  vainglorious  boasting,  not  by  self-satisfied  indif- 
ference, not  by  selfish  and  indolent  withdrawal  from  partici- 
pation in  the  interests  and  government  of  the  community, 
but  rather  by  that  enthusiasm,  born  of  intense  conviction, 
that  finds  the  happiness  of  each  in  the  good  of  all,  will  our 
educational  ideals  be  satisfied  and  our  free  government  be 
placed  where  the  forces  of  dissolution  and  decay  cannot 
reach  it. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Columbia  University, 
New  York 


Ill 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

An  examination  is  an  educational  instrument  or  expedient ; 
we  must  understand  to  what  end  it  is  supposed  to  minister,  if 
we  would  ascertain  the  measure  of  its  success  or  failure  in  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end.  An  examination  is,  we  may  say, 
a  taking  stock  of  the  results  of  a  period  of  instruction  or  of 
study,  a  summing  up  and  valuation  of  the  work  of  the  period. 
It  is  a  periodical  scrutiny  of  results,  a  casting-up  of  the  ledger 
for  the  term,  a  reckoning  of  its  gain  and  loss.  In  a  larger 
sense,  of  course,  this  process  is  going  on  throughout  the 
entire  term  from  day  to  day,  and  is  not  reserved  till  the  close. 
The  Socratic  method — the  method  of  question  and  answer — is 
itself  the  examination  method.  The  teacher  is  always  scru- 
tinizing the  pupil's  attainments,  and  encouraging  the  pupil  to 
self-scrutiny  and  self-examination.  An  examination,  in  the 
narrower  and  more  technical  sense,  is  simply  a  focusing  and 
a  systematizing  of  that  process  which  has  been  going  on  more 
diffusely  and  spontaneously  every  day  of  the  school  or  col- 
lege term. 

Its  purpose  is  thus  sufficiently  defined.  It  travels  over  the 
entire  field  of  knowledge  which  has  already  been  slowly  tra- 
versed step  by  step,  in  order  to  discover  how  thorough  and 
how  real  is  the  student's  grasp  of  that  whole  which,  part  after 
part,  he  has  been  led  to  comprehend.  Its  object  is  not  to 
test  his  memory  of  all  the  details — not  primarily  to  test  his 
memory  at  all,  but  rather  to  ascertain  how  far  he  has  really 
learned  the  lesson  of  the  period;  how  far,  in  learning  the 
parts,  he  has  grasped  the  meaning  and  system  of  the  whole. 
For,  while  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  whole  without  knowing 
the  parts,  it  is  in  a  sense  possible  to  know  the  parts  without 
knowing  the  whole.  The  lessons  may  be  learned  piecemeal, 
bit  by  bit,  mechanically;    and   the  lesson  itself — that  com- 
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mon  truth  of  which  there  are  the  several  and  progressive 
aspects — may  not  be  learned.  That  it  may  be  learned,  the 
several  lessons  must  not  be  mechanically  added  one  to  another, 
the  parts  must  not  be  simply  pieced  together;  they  must  be 
organized  as  elements  in  the  living  structure  of  an  ever-grow- 
ing knowledge. 

This  organization  or  unification  of  knowledge  is  the  very 
secret  and  essence  of  all  education,  from  its  lowest  to  its 
highest  forms;  it  is  as  obviously  true  of  the  education  of  the 
kindergarten  as  of  that  of  the  university,  and  is  familiar  to  us 
all  under  the  name  of  apperception.  And  while  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  teacher  who  understands  his  work  is  always 
scrutinizing  the  reality  of  this  educational  process,  yet  it  is 
the  peculiar  ofifice  of  the  examination  to  make  such  a  far- 
reaching  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  student  as  shall  dis- 
cover and  make  manifest,  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  himself, 
the  measure  of  its  success  and  of  its  failure,  in  this  most  real 
sense  of  the  words.  It  is  essentially  the  same  kind  of  exer- 
cise as  the  religious  man  has  always  been  so  apt  to  enjoin 
upon  himself — that  coming  to  terms  with  one's  attainments 
and  short-comings,  that  self-scrutiny  and  self-discovery,  that 
penetrating  and  pitiless  revelation  of  the  facts  of  one's  inner 
life,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  the  correction  of  its  evils, 
and  itself  the  beginning  of  better  things.  To  many  a  student 
and  to  many  a  teacher  the  searching  process  of  an  intellectual 
examination,  with  its  no  less  startling  discovery  of  the  real 
state  of  things,  has  been,  not  less  truly  than  to  the  saint,  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

The  educational  value  of  examinations  is,  in  my  opinion, 
two-sided,  corresponding  ,to  the  two  sides  of  education  itself. 
They  have  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  value — a  value  for  the 
mind  and  a  value  for  the  character. 

The  first  of  these  I  have  already  suggested.  An  examina- 
tion is  a  periodical  inspection  of  results,  a  kind  of  intellectual 
dress  parade.  It  is  in  the  preparation  for  this,  rather  than  in 
the  exercise  itself,  that  its  chief  value  lies.  If  there  were  no 
such  day  of  reckoning,  the  pupil  would  be  very  apt — such  is 
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human  nature — even  under  the  best  instruction,  to  feel  that 
sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;  that  the  day's  work 
when  done,  is  done  with.  But  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not 
done  with,  but  that  it  will  meet  him  again,  and  that  for  all  his 
sins  and  shortcomings  in  the  present  he  will  in  the  future  be 
called  to  account,  will  be  a  perpetual  stimulus  and  invitation 
to  him  to  work  not  merely  for  the  day  but  for  the  day  to 
come.  The  real  preparation  for  the  examination  is  made 
from  day  to  day  throughout  the  term  of  study,  and  not  in 
the  day  (or  night)  before  the  examination.  The  student  can- 
not leave  his  preparation  altogether  over  to  the  last.  Subtly, 
but  quite  really,  the  knowledge  that  his  total  intellectual  gain 
for  the  period  is  to  be  measured  at  its  close  will  insinuate 
itself  into  his  mind,  and  will  influence  the  conduct  of  his  daily 
study.  And  even  the  final  "cram"  is  by  no  means  an  unmiti- 
gated evil.  It  is,  at  the  worst,  a  review — such  a  resuming  of 
the  work  of  the  period  as  cannot  altogether  fail  to  illuminate 
it  with  some  new  light  as  to  its  total  significance  and  the 
organic  relations  of  its  parts.  Every  teacher  and  every  ^stu- 
dent knows  the  value  of  a  careful  and  intelligent  review.  And 
while,  in  an  ideal  state  of  things,  such  a  process  of  review 
might  be  guaranteed  without  an  examination,  yet  (i)  the  very 
process  of  review  would  be  itself  an  examination,  in  essence 
if  not  in  name,  and  (2)  we  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find 
it  (and  we  are  not  yet  in  the  millennium  or  in  Utopia,  but  only 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  Rhode  Island),  and  for  the 
average  pupil  and  the  average  teacher  the  added  stimulus  of 
the  coming  examination  is  by  no  means  superfluous.  -  Of 
course  we  must  not  make  a  fetish  of  the  examination ;  it  is 
only  a  means,  not  an  end  in  itself.  But  it  is,  I  submit,  an 
indispensable  and  invaluable  means  to  the  end  which  we  all 
acknowledge  to  be  of  paramount  importance;  and  its  value  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  value  of  that  end. 

But,  you  say,  I  am  idealizing  the  examination.  The  Exami- 
nation, as  we  know  it,  encourages  "cram." 

I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  immediately  about  the  evils  of 
examinations  and  their  cure.     But  let  me  say  here  that  even 
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in  that  great  educational  evil  which  we  call  "cram"  I  discern 
a  little  seed  of  good.  Even  a  student  who  is  not  strictly 
reviewing,  but  for  the  first  time,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  exami- 
nation, with  unslept  eyes^  and  head  bandaged  with  wet  towels 
viewing  the  subject,  is  learning  a  valuable  intellectual  lesson — 
the  ability,  namely,  to  "get  up"  a  subject  on  short  notice  and 
with  slender  opportunity;  to  summon  together  all  his  intel- 
lectual resource  and  bring  it  to  bear  with  best  effect  upon  the 
occasion.  It  is  an  ability  which  will  serve  him  well  amid  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  business  of  life. 

For  the  true  student,  on  the  other  hand,  who  does  not  leave 
his  preparation  till  the  last,  this  final  preparation  (and  the  very 
exercise  of  the  examination  itself)  will  have  a  value  as  much 
greater  as  is  his  preparation.  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given."  He  may  already  know ;  but  he  will  thus  receive  the 
new  ability  to  utilize  his  knowledge,  to  have  it  in  readiness,  to 
apply  it  quickly  and  unerringly  to  the  special  case.  And  the 
value  of  knowledge  is  very  largely  to  be  found  in  this  readi- 
ness and  availability  of  it.  A  n^an  may  know  a  great  deal; 
but  if  he  cannot  use  his  knowledge  when  it  is  needed,  if  he 
cannot  apply  it  to  the  case  in  hand,  if  it  remains  potential  and 
simplicit,  and  he  cannot  give  it  explicit  and  articulate  expres- 
sion, then,  so  far  as  he  himself  and  his  fellows  are  concerned, 
he  might  almost  as  well  be  ignorant  as  so  silently  and  sphinx- 
like wise.  An  examination  is  an  incalculable  aid  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  great  intellectual  power.  It  not  only  stimulates 
the  student  to  put  his  house  in  order,  to  organize  his  knowl- 
edge ;  it  also  teaches  him,  like  a  wise  householder,  to  bring 
out  of  his  treasure-house  things  new  and  old,  the  things  which 
are  called  for  by  the  needs  of  the  hour.  It  helps  him  not  only 
to  focus  his  knowledge,  but  to  change  the  focus  quickly,  to 
suit  the  changing  lights  of  present  circumstance. 

Upon  the  moral  value  of  examinations  I  need  not  dwell;  it 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  obvious.  The  readiness  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  perfect  command  of  one's  resources,  the  ability  to 
meet  the  crisis  when  it  comes,  the  willingness  to  submit  one's 
work  and  even  one's  self,  one's  character  (and  an  examination 
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is  a  grand  test  of  character),  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny — 
are  not  these  lessons  well  worth  learning  at  school  and  college? 
And  are  they  not  lessons  which  the  examination,  both  in  posse 
and  in  esse^  is  apt  to  teach?  But,  you  say,  why  increase  the 
difficulties  and  anxieties  of  the  pupil?  Why  manufacture  this 
artificial  crisis,  and  thus  introduce  a  needless  element  of  excite- 
ment and  difficulty  and  danger  into  the  studentVlife?  It  is 
at  best  a  poor  imitation  of  the  actual  experience  that  awaits 
him  when  he  enters  on  the  serious  business  of  life.  On  the 
contrary,  I  submit  that  it  is  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
actual  experience  of  life,  and  that  we  ought  not  altogether  to 
shield  the  child  or  the  youth  from  the  difficulty  and  the  pain, 
the  hard  work,  the  anxiety,  the  searching  scrutiny,  which  await 
him  in  the  future.  Education  is  a  preparation  for  life,  and  life 
contains  these  things,  is  largely  made  up  of  these  things ;  and 
if  our  education  does  not  contain  them  in  some  considerable 
measure,  it  will  send  the  pupil  out  unprepared  and  unequipped 
into  the  battle  of  life.  We  are  in  some  danger,  in  our  new- 
born zeal  to  make  education  interesting,  of  making  it  too  easy. 
Education  is  not  easy ;  work  is  not  play.  If  it  is  true  that 
interest  is  essential  to  education,  it  is  no  less  true  that  educa- 
tion means  the  birth  of  new  interests;  and  this  is  not  possible 
without  what  Hegel  calls  "the  labor  of  the  notion."  In  our 
desire  to  interest  the  pupil,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
secret  of  education  is  effort;  for  effort  alone  educates  the 
will.  The  pupil  will  not  make  the  effort,  it  is  true,  unless  his 
interest  is  engaged ;  and  in  the  beginnings  of  education  it  is 
doubtless  more  important  to  interest  him  than  to  exact  from 
him  a  fatiguing  effort  of  will.  But  unless,  from  the  first  in 
some  measure  and  always  in  a  greater  measure,  the  teacher's 
effort  to  interest  him  is  seconded  by  a  responsive  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  himself,  no  real  educational  result  is  attained. 
While  we  must  not  neglect  the  modern  doctrine  of  Interest  in 
education,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  more  venerable 
doctrine  of  Effort. 

I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  value  of  examinations  to  the 
student.     Their  value  for  the  teacher  follows  as  a  corollary. 
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That  value  does  not  lie  primarily  in  their  effectiveness  as  a 
basis  for  marking.  The  examination  has  a  value  of  this  kind ; 
but  what  proportion  of  the  marks  should  be  assigned  to  the 
examination  and  what  to  the  daily  work  of  the  ^erm,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  quite  subordinate  interest  and  importance.  The 
primary  value  of  the  examination  to  the  teacher  is  that  it  puts 
him  in  possession  of  the  results  of  his  work  as  no  other  means 
can,  and  thus,  by  the  insight  it  gives  him  into  the  needs  of  the 
student,  enables  him  more  efficiently  to  minister  to  these 
needs ;  by  the  light  it  sheds  on  his  own  failures  in  teaching, 
shows  him  how  to  correct  these  failures.  An  examination, 
followed  up  by  a  recitation  (or  private  lesson)  pointing  out  to 
the  pupil  his  fundamental  errors,  furnishes  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  the  teacher.  The  preparation  for  the  examination, 
too,  direct  and  indirect,  and  especially,  where  it  is  possible,  the 
review  that  immediately  precedes  it,  enable  him  to  discover 
and  correct  old  errors,  and  to  present  the  subject  with  the  new 
interest  and  value  that  come  with  its  grasp  as  a  systematic 
unity.  Where  the  teacher  is  also  the  examiner,  the  examina- 
tion may  well  become  the  center  round  which  the  work  is 
organized  into  an  intelligible  whole. 

Of  course,  examinations  have  their  characteristic  dangers 
and  temptations :  they  have  dire  possibilities  of  evil,  as  well  as 
splendid  possibilities  of  good.  But  their  evils  are  rather  inci- 
dental and  accidental  than  inherent  and  inevitable.  One  such 
frequent  source  of  evil  is  the  bad  examination — the  examination 
which  does  not  examine,  which  is  so  constructed  or  so  conducted 
that  it  fails  of  its  purpose,  and,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  dis- 
covery, becomes  a  medium  of  concealment  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  the  student's  mind.  For  example,  the  paper  may  be 
so  constructed  as  to  lay  undue  stess  upon  the  mere  memory  of 
details,  and  thus  fail  to  elicit  the  student's  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  of  the  whole.  Or  such  a  premium  may  be  put 
upon  quickness  of  thought  (and  even  of  writing)  as  to  do  a 
serious  injustice  to  the  slower  mind,  and  grossly  to  misrepre- 
sent its  actual  attainment.  Another  source  of  evil  is  such  an 
exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  the  examination  as  a  mark- 
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ing  basis  as  to  engender  undue  excitement  and,  it  may  be, 
unhealthy  and  ungenerous  competition.  The  examination  has 
undoubtedly  received  an  exaggerated  importance  of  this  kind, 
as  a  common  and  unfailing  measure  of  ability  and  attainment, 
in  the  Universities  and  in  the  Civil  Service  of  England ;  not  to 
speak  of  China,  where  life  itself  seems  to  be  conducted  on  an 
examination  basis.  A  good  deal  of  the  criticism  of  examina- 
tions in  this  country  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  reaction  from  this 
exaggeration  of  their  importance  in  other  countries,  and 
especially  in  England.  So  far  as  I  know,  their  importance 
has  never  been  exaggerated  in  the  United  States ;  and  hence 
a  criticism  which  would  be  just  in  other  conditions  is  irrelevant 
in  ours,  except  as  a  suggestion  of  a  possible  danger  which  has 
been  actualized  elsewhere.  One  other  source  of  evil  is  much 
more  frequent  in  England  than  in  this  country,  viz.:  the 
divorce  of  the  examination  from  the  teaching.  The  "outside 
examiner"  seems  to  me,  at  least  in  college  life,  an  almost 
unmitigated  evil;  such  a  system  reduces  the  teacher  to  a 
"coach."  The  University  of  London  is  a  gigantic  case  of  this 
evil.  I  believe  that  its  influence  on  the  provincial  university 
colleges  of  England  is  of  a  very  baneful  kind.  Centralization 
in  education  is  a  peculiar  danger  of  our  time.  The  preroga- 
tive of  individual  initiation  must  not  be  given  up;  and  unless 
the  teacher  is  also  the  examiner,  not  only  is  this  prerogative 
seriously  contravened,  but  the  organic  relation  of  the  exami- 
nation to  the  teaching  is  interfered  with,  and  the  value  of  the 
examination  correspondingly  diminished.  The  chief  dangers 
to  be  guarded  against  are  (i)  the  exaggeration  of  the  supreme 
value  of  the  examination  as  a  means  into  an  estimate  of  it  as 
an  end  in  itself,  (2)  the  tendency  to  lose  sight  of,  or  to  mini- 
mize, the  importance  of  other  means,  in  our  bigoted  apprecia- 
tion of  this  one,  and,  above  all.  (3)  such  a  misconception  of 
the  function  of  the  examination  itself  as  leads  to  a  mistaken 
estimate  of  its  educational  value. 

James  Seth 

Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IV 

THE  STUDY  OF   ENGLISH    IN   AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

It  is  clearly  apparent  to  every  careful  observer  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  in  educational  matters  that  English  studies  are 
now  eliciting  an  interest  more  intense  and  intelligent  than  at 
any  previous  period  in  our  national  history.  Nor  is  this  inter- 
est purely  professional,  confined  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
circle  of  teachers  and  students  as  making  up  the  membership 
of  our  institutions  of  learning,  but  is  an  interest  deep-seated 
and  wide-spread,  engaging  the  attention  of  the  general  edu- 
cated public,  and  thus,  of  right,  expected  to  express  itself  in 
safe  and  permanent  forms  of  progress  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  questions  at  issue. 

**  The  New  York  Herald  Prize,"  recently  established  by  the 
generous  gift  of  Mr.  Bennett,  in  its  emphasis  of  English 
literature  and  English  prose,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  political  science,  is  an  instance  in  point,  and  especially 
noteworthy  as  indicating  the  practical  relations  of  our  col- 
legiate English  studies  to  the  expanding  province  of  American 
journalism.  The  increasing  number  of  college  graduates  now 
identifying  themselves  with  one  form  or  another  of  journal- 
istic work  is  thus  a  healthful  sign  of  interaction  between  our 
liberal  institutions  and  the  practical  needs  of  the  outside 
world.  In  discussing  the  study  of  English  in  American 
colleges,  I  am  excluded  from  any  special  reference  to  such 
a  line  of  study  in  the  British  Isles.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such 
names  as  those  of  Sweet  of  Oxford,  Skeat  of  Cambridge, 
Masson  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dowden  of  Dublin,  are  sufficient' 
to  indicate  the  existing  thoroughness  and  attractiveness  of 
English  work  in  the  older  country,  whatever  may  have  been 
the   earlier   apparent   indifference  therein   of  some   of  these 
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time-honored  institutions.  Especially  is  it  true  of  Oxford, 
most  at  fault,  hitherto,  in  this  regard,  that  a  new  and  an  ever- 
growing interest  is  exhibited  by  her  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
study  of  the  vernacular;  while  Cambridge,  as  the  home  of  the 
first  professorship  in  Old  English  under  Whelock,  may  justly 
be  expected  to  evince  a  steadily  growing  zeal  in  this  depart- 
ment. Edinburgh  and  Dublin  speak  for  themselves,  in  the 
masterly  work  of^  Masson  and  Dowden,  while  the  English 
world  at  large  is  even  now  in  mourning  over  the  somewhat 
untimely  death  of  Henry  Morley  of  London,  a  man  whose 
wide  English  scholarship  was  equaled  only  by  his  genial  and 
lovable  personal  qualities.  Moreover,  I  am  discussing  col- 
legiate English  as  distinct  from  secondary-school  English, — 
the  English  of  the  college  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  high 
school,  academy,  or  preparatory  school, — the  more  advanced 
work  of  those  who  have  entered  upon  courses  of  liberal  study 
with  reference  to  professional  needs. 

The  study  of  English,  in  its  commonly  accepted  divisions, 
includes  the  three  essential  subjects  of  literature,  language, 
and  rhetoric.  In  the  first  of  these  are  included  the  two  im- 
portant topics  of  literary  history  and  literary  criticism,  the 
study  of  the  successive  chronological  periods  of  the  develop- 
ing authorship  from  Alfred  and  Chaucer  to  Tennyson  and 
Lowell,  and  the  more  specific  study  of  the  authors  themselves, 
their  prose  and  verse,  as  a  visible  written  product.  Such 
a  study  also  necessitates  the  wider  topic  of  comparative 
literature,  in  so  far  as  English  letters  have  been  affected  by 
the  literary  development  of  the  nations  of  continental  Europe, 
more  especially  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  English  philology,  also,  history  and  criticism  consti- 
tute the  two  main  lines  of  study.  In  the  first  of  these,  the 
language  is  traced  from  its  original  sources  in  northern  Europe 
and  old  England  on  through  the  Middle  English  period  of 
Layamon  and  Chaucer  to  the  modern  eras  of  Elizabeth,  Queen 
Anne,  and  Victoria.  The  method  of  criticism,  applied  to  our 
language,  would  include  such  subjects  as  phonology;  the 
component  elements  of  the  English  vocabulary,  especially  the 
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Latin  and  French ;  etymology  ;  the  changes  of  words,  internal 
and  external;  English  orthography  and  orthoepy;  dialects 
and  idioms;  lexicography,  and  the  important  work  of  the 
editing  of  English  texts,  particularly  of  the  earlier  periods. 
What  is  known  as  historical  English  grammar  is  a  good 
example  of  the  vital  union  of  history  and  criticism  in  the 
sphere  of  language-study.  Here,  also,  as  in  literature,  the 
comparative  method  is  in  place,  in  showing  the  relation  of 
English  to  all  kindred  tongues,  more  especially  to  the  cognate 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  family — Gothic,  German,  and 
Icelandic. 

Rhetoric,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  English  work,  discusses,  on 
its  more  formal  side,  the  laws  and  principles  of  written  expres- 
sion as  a  science  of  discourse,  while,  in  its  more  practical 
character,  it  seeks  to  apply  these  scientific  methods  to  the 
actual  production  of  material  in  the  form  of  essay,  debate,  and 
written  oration;  the  study  of  oral  expression  or  elocution, 
so-called,  lying  outside  the  legitimate  area  of  English  studies, 
as  here  discussed.  As  to  each  and  all  of  these  three  cardinal 
divisions  of  English  work,  the  present  status,  as  seen  in  our 
leading  institutions,  is  justly  praiseworthy  and  full  of  educa- 
tional promise.  The  courses  in  English,  as  they  are  now 
outlined  and  conscientiously  followed  in  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Princeton,  and  similar  institutions  will 
justify,  I  am  sure,  a  close  and  critical  examination,  both  as  to 
their  variety  and  educational  quality.  The  English  course  at 
Harvard  is  a  model  in  its  completeness  and  adjustment  of 
parts.  Made  up  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  different  sub-courses, 
and  under  the  personal  supervision  of  an  English  faculty  of 
twenty-five  members.  President  Eliot  is  fast  realizing  his  high 
ideals  along  this  line,  and  setting  a  noble  example  to  all  sister 
institutions. 

Nor  is  such  a  creditable  exhibit  of  English  studies  confined 
to  what  are  called  the  oldest  and  largest  colleges ;  such  institu- 
tions as  Lafayette  and  Amherst  being  justly  proud  of  their 
excellent  showing  in  these  directions,  while  it  is  but  truth  to 
say  that,  in  not  a  few  of  the  smaller  and  less  widely  known 
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institutions  of  the  country,  the  best  work  that  is  done  at  all  is 
done  along  English  lines.  The  examination  of  applicants,  at 
Princeton  and  elsewhere,  from  some  of  these  "  inferior "  col- 
leges is  often  such  as  to  make  it  impolitic  for  any  students  of 
the  larger  centers  to  indulge  in  any  rigorous  criticism.  With 
limited  courses  offered  them,  these  students  have  felt  the 
necessity  that  was  upon  them  for  the  best  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities at  hand,  and  have  thoroughly  justified  the  statement 
that  in  English,  as  in  other  studies,  these  smaller  institutions 
have  a  most  important  mission,  and  fulfill  it.  Wide  as  some 
of  these  courses  are,  however,  they  are  even  now  in  process  of 
still  wider  expansion,  so  as  to  fully  meet  all  the  demands  that 
may  be  made  upon  them  by  the  most  exacting  needs.  The 
special  form  of  this  expansion  now  in  progress  is  in  the 
remanding  of  the  freshman  year  English  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  school,  thus  requiring  a  corresponding  enlarge- 
ment of  the  collegiate  work,  with  the  double  benefit  of  improv- 
ing both  the  preparatory  and  higher  courses.  So  marked  is 
the  advancement  of  English  work  in  the  best  secondary 
schools  that  the  colleges  are  simply  driven  to  this  concession, 
whether  they  will  it  or  not.  The  examination  of  the  English 
schedule  of  such  a  school  as  that  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  will 
afford  sufficient  proof  of  this  expansion  and  the  modifications 
it  demands  in  our  colleges. 

It  is  now  in  place  to  inquire  as  to  the  specific  elements  of 
excellence  and  promise.  I  note,  first  of  all,  a  clearer  affinity 
and  interaction  of  collegiate  and  secondary-school  English. 
Heretofore,  indeed,  no  substantial  affinity  has  existed.  Each 
grade  of  institution  has  made  its  plans,  and  done  its  work,  in 
its  own  way,  practically  regardless  of  the  others.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  educational  history,  the  earlier  and  later 
stages  of  English  work  are  adjusted  on  a  sensible  and  mutually 
operative  method,  through  the  medium  of  which  the  best 
results  may  be  reached.  The  special  expression  of  this  unity 
and  community  of  interests  is  found  in  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  uniform  entrance  requirements  in  English,  due  to  the 
wise    and    assiduous  labors   of   the   committee   made   up   of 
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English  professors  and  masters,  and  representing  the  colleges 
and  schools  of  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and  Maryland. 
From  this,  beneficent  results  are  seen  to  follow.  The  colleges 
and  the  schools  are  at  once  brought  into  close  relationship  as 
institutions,  with  common  interests  and  aims ;  English  pro- 
fessors and  masters  constitute  now  a  common  educational 
body;  preparatory  teachers  and  students  alike  know  with 
definiteness  that  for  which  they  are  working  and  what  the 
college  expects  of  applicants  at  entrance ;  the  college  course 
itself  is  thus  more  rationally  outlined  and  followed,  so  that  the 
student  at  graduation  may  be  expected  to  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  departments  of  English  study,  fully  prepared  to 
enter  upon  graduate  work  along  similar  lines,  and  to  take  his 
place,  if  need  be,  in  the  ranks  of  English  teachers.  This  reor- 
ganization of  the  department  from  its  foundations  is  already 
producing  marked  results  for  good  and  is  full  of  well-grounded 
promise.  All  this  is  especially  gratifying  in  that  no  depart- 
ment, collegiate  or  secondary,  has  so  suffered  hitherto  as  the 
English  has  done  by  the  absence  of  definite  method  and  pur- 
pose ;  any  man  or  woman  with  but  scanty  knowledge  at  hand 
and  no  experience,  being  regarded  as  sufficiently  prepared  to 
take  up  its  teaching. 

As  an  example  of  this  uniformity  of  entrance  requirements, 
we  may  take  the  authors  and  subjects  prescribed  for  1896.  In 
addition,  subjects  such  as  Old  English,  Chaucer,  and  portions 
of  historical  literature  are  given  as  the  conditions  of  an  advanced 
standing.  Here  are  not  only  unity  and  definiteness,  but  a 
wide  wealth  of  topic  and  authorship  by  which  the  student 
early  in  his  course  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  master- 
pieces of  English  letters ;  is  taught,  at  the  outset,  to  study 
literature  and  language  and  composition  in  their  organic  one- 
ness, and  is  introduced  at  once  to  an  order  of  study  that  is  the 
best  possible  for  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  decided  literary  spirit. 

A  further  element  of  promise  in  our  English  teaching  is 
seen  in  the  presence  of  'higher  ideals  and  better  methods. 
Hitherto,   these   have   been   vague   and   impracticable,   little 
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understood,  by  teachers  or  pupils ;  modified  at  random,  and 
held  subordinate  to  every  other  educational  interest.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  no  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  a 
kind  of  irrelevant,  haphazard  and,  consequently,  profitless  pro- 
cedure from  first  to  last  and  by  all  concerned.  All  this  has 
been  changed,  and  permanently  so.  Students  are  now  started 
right  and  kept  right.  The  true  relations,  in  English  teaching, 
of  instruction,  discipline,  and  culture,  are  observed.  The  con- 
nection of  English  as  a  study  with  all  other  liberal  studies  is 
emphasized,  while  the  mental  independence  of  the  student 
is  not  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  this  or  that  particular 
literary  theory. 

In  referring  to  improved  ideals  and  methods  of  teaching,  it 
may  be  noted,  as  a  proof  of  such  improvement,  that  in  the 
study  of  literature,  the  main  result  that  is  now  sought  is 
bringing  the  student  into  personal  and  vital  contact  with  the 
best  English  authors,  so  as  to  make  him  thoroughly  conversant 
with  their  writings,  their  personality,  and  their  most  interior 
literary  spirit.  Above  all  the  theories  of  the  schools,  and  all 
courses  of  literary  criticism,  literature  itself,  as  a  visible  prod- 
uct, is  examined  by  the  student  for  himself.  Authors  are 
studied  as  far  more  important  than  any  facts  or  dates  or  inci- 
dents about  authors.  The  study  is  thus  direct  and  remunera- 
tive ;  suggestive  rather  than  technical ;  training  the  judgment 
and  taste  so  that  the  student  may  choose  for  himself  what  is 
best.  A  recent  series  of  excellent  papers  appeared  in  The 
Forum  on  the  inviting  topic,  "  Books  that  Have  Helped  Me." 
The  student  of  English  letters  as  now  instructed  is  made  com- 
petent to  choose  these  helpful  books  at  sight  and  to  read  and 
master  them.  In  the  outlined  courses  referred  to  at  Yale, 
Columbia,  and  other  colleges,  one  is  pleasantly  impressed  with 
the  large  place  assigned  to  collateral  reading  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  so  that  he  shall  see  and  know  for  himself  what  Bacon 
and  Addison,  Macaulay  and  Irving  have  written,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  opinions  of  his  teachers  regarding  them,  or  the 
comments  of  scholars  who  edit  their  writings.  So,  as  to  the 
English  language,  while  due  attention  is  given  to  its  history,  a 
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more  particular  study  is  made  of  the  language  itself — its  struct- 
ure, salient  characteristics,  and,  most  of  all,  its  capabilities  as 
an  instrument  of  thought.  What  the  English  language  may 
be  made  to  do  by  the  English  student  as  a  medium  of  expres- 
sion is  the  leading  principle  in  the  teaching.  The  study  of 
the  English  vocabulary  is  thus  made  full  of  interest  and  profit, 
especially  fruitful  in  this  era  of  lexical  development.  What 
Oliphant  calls  the  New  English,  as  distinct  from  Old  Eng- 
lish, is  seen  to  be  instinct  with  new  life  as  examined  in  the 
works  of  Chaucer,  Caxton,  Shakspere,  Dryden,  and  Johnson. 
In  fine,  the  teaching  of  our  language  on  its  literary  side  and 
not  exclusively  on  its  linguistic  side,  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising indications  in  modern  methods,  and  is  yet  to  be  applied 
far  more  fully  than  ever;  its  more  technical  and  minute 
method  being  reserved  for  graduate  and  special  work.  So,  as 
to  rhetoric,  mere  theory  is  fast  giving  way  to  intelligent 
praxis ;  the  old  stilted  formulae  of  the  schools  to  a  more  flex- 
ible and  natural  order.  The  writing  and  use  of  good  English 
and  not  the  exposition  of  the  views  of  Quintilian,  Whately, 
Blair,  and  Campbell,  is  now  the  ideal  of  rhetorical  work. 
Actual  product  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  not  the  verbal 
criticism  of  style  is  in  place,  so  that  English  composition  shall 
be  a  wholesome,  vital,  mental  exercise,  and  not  the  bugbear 
of  the  schools.  Best  of  all,  as  to  method,  these  three  related 
topics  of  literature,  language,  and  rhetoric  are  now  pursued 
as  one  organic  branch  of  study,  wholly  interdependent  and 
progressive.  Here  again,  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen has  done  not  a  little  in  making  these  same  methods 
necessary  and  feasible. 

The  question  as  to  the  needs  of  collegiate  English  is  one  of 
prime  importance.  One  of  these  is  found  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  course  where  it  is  comparatively  restricted.  The  cata- 
logues of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Cornell,  as  they  lie 
before  me,  reveal  a  substantially  complete  outline  of  English 
studies.  The  same  fact  is  true  of  a  few  other  institutions  that 
might  be  named,  such  as  the  University  of  Virginia,  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Smith  and  Wellesley  colleges.      The  majority  of  the 
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higher  institutions,  however,  need  some  decided  development 
along  this  line,  and  of  this  they  themselves  are  the  most 
keenly  aware.  This  expansion  is  urgent  in  required,  elective, 
and  graduate  work,  so  that  the  English  student  may  be  thor- 
oughly furnished  for  his  needs  without  subsequent  resort  to 
the  universities  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  to  supplement  , 
his  training.  In  consequence  of  this  enlargement,  a  further 
need  arises  as  to  the  teaching  force.  In  most  of  our  best  in- 
stitutions this  is  lamentably  meager,  making  it  impossible  for 
those  who  have  the  department  in  charge  to  satisfy  their  stu- 
dents or  themselves.  It  is  refreshing,  and  yet,  to  most  of  our 
colleges  with  their  limited  corps  of  teachers  somewhat  dis- 
couraging, to  note  at  Harvard  University  an  English  faculty 
of  twenty-five  names,  professors,  assistant  professors,  instruct- 
ors, and  assistants — a  faculty  in  itself ;  partly,  the  result,  and 
partly,  the  explanation  and  occasion  of  that  admirable  Eng- 
lish course  now  given  at  Cambridge,  beyond  all  question  the 
most  complete  and  effective  in  the  country.  In  the  sphere 
of  English  composition,  especially,  the  scheme  is  a  model, 
throughout,  and  there  are  teachers  sufficient  to  execute  it.  I 
cannot,  at  present,  recall  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  larger 
American  colleges  where  the  teaching  force  is  at  all  adequate 
to  what  should  be  the  requirements  in  English.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  English  essay  writing  no  lasting  results  can  be  reached 
apart  from  the  personal  supervision  of  instructors;  and,  in  a 
college  of  over  five  hundred  students,  this  demands  a  large 
body  of  instructors.  The  greatest  need,  however,  in  English 
work,  at  present,  is  in  the  line  of  library  facilities — the  need 
of  a  liberal  supply  of  the  best  English  authors  in  multiple 
copies,  so  as  to  enable  students  to  have  free  access  to  them 
and  use  them  as  guides  in  their  work — books  expressing  every 
order  of  good  English  literature,  as,  also,  books  of  reference 
and  research.  The  specifically  English  books  in  a  college 
should  constitute  a  good-sized  library,  nor  would  it  be  at  all 
amiss  for  every  institution  that  could  afford  it  to  have  a 
library  professor,  a  man  competent  to  guide  students  in  the 
choice  and   use   of  books.     In  some  of  our  institutions,   as 
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Princeton,  the  literary  societies  do  a  most  important  work  in 
the  way  of  supplementing  the  library  needs  of  the  college 
proper,  but  even  this  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  and 
pressing  needs  of  the  students,  who  are  loudly  calling  for  more 
facilities  in  this  direction.  One  of  the  many  good  results  of 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements is  seen  in  the  demand  that  is  thus  made  for  inex- 
pensive and  convenient  editions  of  English  classics,  and  the 
incentive  thus  given  to  American  teachers  to  meet  the  demand 
English  professors  and  masters  are  now  busily  at  work  in  sup- 
plying this  need.  Students  of  English,  above  all  other  stu- 
dents, must  be  book-men,  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  English 
library. 

In  English,  as  in  some  other  branches  of  educational  activ- 
ity, the  province  of  what  may  be  called  disputed  and  debatable 
questions  is  large.  These  differences  of  opinion  have  been 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  experience  of  teachers  and  of 
their  varied  points  of  view.  Being  largely  questions  of  method 
rather  than  of  fundamental  principle,  they  afford  ample  occa- 
sion for  a  just  diversity  of  sentiment,  and  may  be  examined 
and  adjusted  in  the  spirit  of  educational  amity.  There  is  a 
high  sense  in  which  every  conscientious  teacher  must  have  his 
own  method  and  insist  upon  its  application  ;  the  personality  of 
the  teacher  being,  after  all,  the  most  important  factor  in  his 
relation  to  the  student.  One  of  these  open  questions  relates 
to  the  place  of  formal  rhetoric  in  an  English  course,  as  distinct 
from  English  composition  or  applied  rhetoric.  Some  give  it 
a  place  of  prominence.  Others,  more  wisely  we  believe,  hold 
it  strictly  subordinate.  Some  insist  that  it  should  be  taught 
as  a  science  of  expression,  with  its  theories,  laws,  and  princi- 
ples, after  the  old  scholastic  method.  Others,  more  wisely  as 
we  think,  vitally  connect  its  teaching  both  with  English  praxis 
and  English  literature.  The  study  of  rhetoric  at  Cornell,  for 
example,  is  thus  combined  with  readings  from,  standard 
English  authors. 

A  second  question  pertains  to  English  philology.  How 
minute  shall  the  method  be  ?     Shall  the  English  language  be 
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mainly  taught  in  its  separate  character  as  language,  as  a 
study  of  structure,  of  roots  and  forms ;  or  taught,  as  we 
believe,  as  the  agent  of  expression,  the  medium  of  English 
literature,  and  mainly  as  a  medium,  so  as  to  make  the  litera- 
ture all  the  more  emphatic  ?  In  the  study  of  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, and  Shakspere  as  leading  exponents  of  the  English 
language,  shall  the  dominant  method  be  linguistic  or  verbal 
rather  than  literary?  Has  not  vi^hat  Richard  Grant  White 
called  "the  anatomizing"  of  Shakspere  reached  and  passed  its 
bounds  ?  A  further  question  pertains  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing literature,  a  question  most  happily  treated  by  Professor 
Corson  in  his  Aims  of  literary  study.  The  place  to  be  given 
to  literary  history  and  literary  criticism,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
actual  reading  and  study  of  authors,  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  college  course,  and  the  space  to  be  assigned  it ; 
whether  the  instruction  shall  be  minute  or  philosophic,  by 
lectures  or  text-book,  or  both — these  are  among  the  mooted 
problems  of  the  class-room  that  each  professor  must  solve  for 
himself. 

A  fourth  question  pertains  to  the  limit  of  specialization  in 
English.  Can  it  not  be  made  extreme  ?  Has  it  not  already 
gone  too  far  in  the  curriculum  of  some  of  our  institutions,  so 
that  the  unity,  symmetry,  and  freshness  of  the  subject  are 
impaired  ?  Is  it  wise  to  conduct  a  body  of  students  through  a 
half  year's  course  in  the  poetry  of  Pope,  or  the  theory  of  criti- 
cism, or  the  art  of  versification,  or  the  plays  of  John  Dryden, 
or  the  monologues  of  Browning  ?  Is  not  education  in  America 
in  serious  danger  in  all  departments,  in  this  dominant  tendency 
toward  specialization  ? 

A  final  question  pertains  to  the  place  of  English  in  our 
scientific  schools,  and  its  best  methods.  By  reason  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  that  here  exist  as  distinct  from  those  in 
classical  sections,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  principles  and  proc- 
esses cannot  apply.  Under  the  wise  directing  of  Professor 
Lounsbury,  this  problem  has  been  approximately  solved  at 
Yale.  At  Princeton,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  in  process  of  settlement, 
while  the  question  is  of  vital  interest  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
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no  body  of  men  in  process  of  training  more  thoroughly  in  need 
of  English  instruction.  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  con- 
fronting us,  which  time  and  discussion  will  ultimately  settle, 
it  being  remembered,  as  stated,  that  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
every  man  must  be  left  to  his  own  plans  and  ideals.  In 
closing,  two  suggestions  of  moment  engage  me.  The  one 
pertains  to  the  relation  of  English  to  classical  studies,  and 
insists  that  this  relation  be  amicable  and  mutually  helpful. 
To  aim  to  antagonize  and  divorce  them  is  the  extreme  of 
folly,  especially  so  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  English. 
The  indebtedness  of  our  vocabulary  to  the  Latin  is  so  great, 
and  our  literary  indebtedness  to  the  Greek  so  great,  and  so 
much  of  the  exercise  of  translating  classics  into  English  min- 
isters directly  to  the  interests  of  the  vernacular,  that  to  decry 
such  study  is  self-destructive.  The  other  suggestion  pertains 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  preserving  the  literary  spirit,  and 
the  English  literary  spirit,  in  our  so-called  literary  institutions. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  most  desirable  result  to  reach,  and  must, 
at  all  hazards,  be  maintained.  We  are  told,  and  justly  so, 
that  this  spirit  is  declining  and  is  in  present  peril  of  a  still 
more  prominent  declension.  Above  this  or  that  EngHsh 
study,  linguistic  or  literary ;  above  this  or  that  method  of 
study,  technical  or  constructive ;  above  any  of  the  personal 
preferences  of  professors,  or  any  of  the  more  general  policies 
of  our  higher  institutions,  these  centers  of  liberal  learning 
should  be  pervaded  by  a  pure  and  vigorous  literary  presence 
and  impulse,  making  the  college  the  home  of  English  culture, 
and  inspiring  all  who  frequent  it  with  an  ever-growing  love  for 
English  letters.  English  education,  in  a  word,  has  for  its 
final  purpose  to  train  students  to  know  and  appreciate  the 
best  thought  of  the  English  mind,  and  in  their  place  and  time, 
and  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  ability,  to  produce  and 
transmit  such  an  order  of  English  authorship. 

T.  W.  Hunt 

Princeton  College, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


UNITY  IN  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  HISTORY 

No  step  more  important  in  the  history  of  educational 
progress  in  this  country  has  been  taken  than  the  action  of 
the  February  conference  in  New  York  on  unity  of  college 
entrance  examinations.  Similar  action  looking  toward 
unity  had  been  previously  taken  by  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  and  by  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland.  But  these  associations  are 
sectional  in  character ;  the  conference  called  in  New  York 
represented  colleges  in  both  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  and  it  was  the  first  recognition  of  the  fact  that  edu- 
cational interests  are  broader  than  a  State  and  wider  than  a 
section.  So  much  is  unity  of  plan  and  action  to  be  desired 
that  any  proposition,  short  of  one  involving  absolute  absurd- 
ities, ought  to  receive  the  hearty  support  of  every  college 
standing  on  a  sound  educational  and  financial  basis,  whether 
recognized  in  the  conference  or  not.  But  so  far-reaching 
is  the  effect  of  such  action  that  the  propositions  submitted 
by  the  conference  ought  to  receive  the  fullest  and  freest 
discussion.  They  affect  not  merely  the  six  colleges  and 
universities  concerned  but  every  college  of  equal  standing. 
Moreover  they  form  a  standard  toward  which  colleges  not  as 
yet  fully  equal  to  those  represented  must  ultimately  work. 
It  is  of  most  importance,  therefore,  to  examine  somewhat  in 
detail  the  propositions  submitted. 

At  the  New  York  conference,  February  i,  1896,  the  follow- 
ing preliminary  report  in  regard  to  uniform  entrance  require- 
ments in  history  was  adoptoii  : 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  colleges  be  requested  to  include  in  their  require- 
ments for  admission  a  choice  of  subjects  out.  of  the  following  topics  : 
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(i)  The  history  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  due  reference 
to  Greek  life,  literature,  and  art. 

(2)  The  history  of  Rome  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  with  due 
reference  to  literature  and  government. 

(3)  English  history,  with  due  reference  to  social  and  political  devel- 
opment. 

(4)  American  history,  with  the  elements  of  civil  government.  It  is 
expected  that  the  study  of  American  history  will  be  such  as  to  show  the 
development  and  origin  of  the  institutions  of  our  own  country;  that  it  will, 
therefore,  include  the  colonial  beginnings ;  and  that  it  will  deal  with  the 
period  of  discovery  and  early  settlement  sufficiently  to  show  the  relations  of 
peoples  on  the  American  continent,  and  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  for 
mastery. 

Any  two  of  these  topics  to  constitute  a  required  subject  for  entrance  to 
college. 

The  conference  expects  that  for  any  one  of  the  four  topics  one  year's 
work  of  at  least  three  periods  a  week,  or  an  equivalent,  would  be  necessary. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  conference  it  is  very  desirable  that  Greek  and 
Roman  history  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  every  candidate. 
If  any  college  finds  it  necessary  to  specify  the  particular  subjects  to  be 
required,  it  is  recommended  that  these  two  topics  be  named. 

II.  Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  examination  satisfactory  written 
work  done  in  the  secondary  school,  and  certified  by  the  teacher,  should 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  evidence  of  proficiency  required  by  the 
college.  It  is  suggested  that  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  the  pres- 
entation of  a  notebook  or  bound  collection  of  notes  containing  not  less 
than  fifty  written  pages  on  each  topic. 

III.  Resolved,  That  such  written  work  should  include  practice  in  some 
of  the  following  : 

{a)  Notes  and  digests  of  the  pupil's  reading  outside  the  text-books. 

{b)  Written  recitations  requiring  the  use  of  judgment  and  the  application 
of  elementary  principles. 

{c)  Written  parallels  between  historical  characters  or  periods. 

id)  Brief  investigations  of  topics  limited  in  scope,  prepared  outside  the 
classroom,  and  including  some  use  of  original  material. 

(<?)  Historical  maps  or  charts,  made  from  printed  data  and  comparison 
of  existing  maps,  and  showing  movements  of  exploration,  migration,  or  con- 
quest, territorial  changes,  or  social  phenomena. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  the  examinations  in  history  for  entrance  to  college 
ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  require  comparison  and  the  use  of  judgment  on  the 
pupil's  part,  rather  than  the  mere  use  of  memory.  The  examinations  should 
presuppose  the  use  of  good  text-books,  collateral  reading,  and  practice  in 
written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  should  be  tested  by  requiring  the 
location  of  places  and  movements  on  an  outline  map. 

V.  Resolved,  That  the  colleges  be  requested  to  accept  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing either  as  additional  preparation  for  entrance  (in  cases  where  colleges 
allow  history  as  an  advanced  option)  or  for  advanced  standing  : 

(a)  A  two-years'  course  (of  at  least  three  exercises  a  week)  in  the  history 
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of  Europe  from  the  Germanic  invasions  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

{jf)  A  course  of  detailed  study  of  a  Umited  period,  or  periods,  in  any 
historical  field,  to  cover  either  one  or  two  years. 

A  comparison  with  a  similar  report  made  by  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
held  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  October  11,  1895/  shows  that 
Resolutions  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  in  the  reports  are  identical. 
In  Resolution  I.,  the  New  York  conference,  instead  of  offer- 
ing a  choice  of  any  two  topics  to  be  selected,  either  the 
history  of  Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
America,  or  a  detailed  study  of  a  Hmited  period,  limits  the 
choice  to  any  two  tof)ics — Greece,  Rome,  England,  and 
America,  and  incorporates  in  Resolution  V.  a  recommenda- 
tion embodying,  practically,  the  last  half  of  Resolution  I. 
of  the  report  of  the  New  England  association.  The  four 
colleges  of  the  Middle  States  represented  in  the  New  York 
conference  thus  substantially  unite  with  the  two  colleges 
representing  New  England,  and  the  two  reports  may  be  con- 
_sidered  identical  throughout. 

The  spirit  of  the  report  and  Resolutions  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 
"must  meet  the  unqualified  approval  of  all  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  teach  history.  In  no  subject  has  greater  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  teaching  been  made  within  ten  years 
than  in  history,  and  these  three  resolutions  are  an  indication 
of  the  direction  along  which  this  improvement  has  been 
made.  But  a  just  and  reasonable  doubt  will  arise  in  the 
minds  of  many  as  to  whether  the  choice  of  subjects  pre- 
sented in  Resolution  I.  and  recommended  in  Resolution  V. 
rests  on  a  true  conception  of  the  province  and  object  of  his- 
torical teaching. 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tion that  the  work  in  history  in  the  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate and  high-school  grades  bears  to  the  work  in  history 
in  the  college  and  university. 

'  See  Report  in  Educational  Review,  December,  1895,  by  Professor  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart. 
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Elementary  work  in  history  does  not  of  necessity  mean 
studying  the  history  of  one's  own  country,  or  high-school 
work  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  advanced  work 
"  studying  larger  books  and  more  of  them,"  though  this  has 
been  hitherto  the  prevaiUng  conception  of  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  subject.  There  is  in  history,  as  in  every  other 
subject,  a  natural  cleavage  both  as  regards  subject  and 
methods  of  work.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  child,  the  boy,  the  man,  come  to  the  study  of  history 
with  different  mental  equipment,  and  that  both  the  subject 
and  the  method  of  teaching  it  must  be  adapted  to  these 
varying  conditions. 

The  natural  cleavage  as  regards  the  subject  matter  of  his- 
tory may  be  seen  from  the  history  of  history.  History  has 
passed  through  four  stages.  On  its  objective  side,  that  is, 
considering  the  material  used,  it  dealt  first  with  biography. 
It  was  a  natural  result  of  a  primitive  stage  of  society  that 
interest  should  center  around  the  individual.  He  might  be 
called  Jason,  Romulus,  Odin,  or  Arthur,  but  he  was  con- 
crete, and  the  early  races,  unable  to  grasp  abstract  concep- 
tions of  state,  institutions,  and  society,  described  his  real  or 
imaginary  life,  and  from  this  'description  mythology,  or  the 
first  history  was  developed. 

But  in  time  the  individual  gathered  about  him  a  court, 
and  the  court  developed  its  own  life  of  pleasure  and  activ- 
ity. Interest  in  the  individual  gradually  widened  and 
included  all  those  immediately  connected, with  him.  The 
story  might  be  of  a  crusading  expedition,  or  of  a  tournament 
at  court,  or  of  a  contest  between  neighboring  kings,  but  the 
scene  of  action  was  distinctly  larger  than  before.  Out  of 
the  biography  of  an  individual  were  thus  developed  the 
chronicle  of  a  court,  and  the  second  stage  was  reached. 

With  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  organic  nature 
of  society,  and  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  people,  court,  and 
king  are  equally  parts  of  the  body  politic,  comes  the  develop- 
ment of  history  proper,  or  its  third  stage. 

But  we  are  coming  to  appreciate  thfe  organic  nature  of 
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groups  of  societies,  and  from  this  conception  has  come  the 
study  of  comparative  history,  the  fourth  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  history. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  at  every  step  of  historical  development 
the  horizon  is  widened.  From  the  quadrant  of  the  circle, 
or  biography,  we  pass  to  the  hemicircle,  or  the  story  of  court 
life,  then  to  the  three-fourths  of  the  circle,  or  the  study  of 
the  nation,  and  from  that  to  the  complete  circle,  or  the  study 
of  society.  The  personal  achievements  of  the  hero  of  the 
early  age  are  merged  into  the  gossip  of  a  court,  these  per- 
sonal characteristics  develop  into  the  impersonal  institu- 
tions of  a  nation,  and  from  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  one 
nation  the  comparison  of  the  institutions  of  different  nations 
naturally  follows. 

The  relation  between  the  subject  about  which  interest 
centers,  and  which  subsequently  becomes  the  subject  of  his- 
tory, and  the  form  that  this  history  takes  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  simple  classification : 


Center  of  interest 

Subject  of  history 

Form  of  history 

Single  individuals 

Heroes 

Biography 

Groups  of  individuals 

Court  life 

Annals 

People 

Nation 

History 

Peoples 

Society 

Comparative  history 

The  history  of  historical  writing  thus  indicates  the  natural 
development  that  the  teaching  of  history  should  take.  As 
regards  subject  matter  the  natural  Une  of  cleavage  is  into 
(i)  biography,  (2)  narrative  history,  (3)  institutional  history, 
{4)  comparative  history.  In  each  division  a  complete  circle 
is  or  can  be  made.  It  is  this  natural  cleavage  of  the  subject 
that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  differentiating  the  work  of 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools  from  that  of  the 
college  and  the  university. 

In  the  elementary  school  the  starting  point  must  be 
biography.  The  interest  of  the  child  is  at  first  centered  in 
himself  and  his  o^vn  personal  wants.  Biography,  by  widen- 
ing his  horizon,  first  creates  an  interest  outside  of  himself. 
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This  interest  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon  and  the  result  is 
an  insatiable  desire  for  stories.  His  mental  appetite  for 
stories  is  as  omnivorous  as  is  his  physical  appetite  for  food- 
it  is  as  natural  a  result  of  his  intellectual  development  as  is 
the  accumulation  of  strength  in  a  physical  way.  The  child, 
like  the  nation,  demands  not  only  stories  but  stories  of 
heroes.  But  it  is  the  physical  side  of  life,  as  regards  nature 
and  man,  that  appeals  to  him.  It  is,  therefore,  physical 
rather  than  moral  heroism  that  attracts  him.  If  he  draws 
any  conclusion  from  the  stories  he  hears,  it  is  that  evil  is 
redressed  and  right  maintained  by  physical  prowess  rather 
than  by  moral  heroism.  It  is,  moreover,  the  superhuman 
that  at  first  appeals  to  him.  It  was  not  without  a  deep  basis 
of  truth  that  the  Greeks  represented  their  heroes  as  of  super- 
human size.  The  same  idea  was  afterward  embodied  in  the 
truth,  ''  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country,"  and  again  in  the  more  common  modern  form, 
''  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet."  That  which  is  remote 
appeals  most  strongly  to  the  imagination  of  the  child;  types 
rather  than  species  arouse  his  interest.  Rosenkranz  rightly 
says  that  the  best  literature  for  children  from  their  seventh 
to  their  fourteenth  year  "  consists  always  of  that  which  is 
honored  by  nations  and  the  world  at  large."  It  was  with 
this  thought  that  Fenelon  wrote  his  Dialogues  of  the  dead, 
and  that  Rousseau  urged  that  the  child's  first  book 
should  be  Robinson  Crusoe.  Thus  Homer  and  Plutarch,  Don 
Quixote  and  Gulliver,  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Arabian 
Nights  never  grow  old  since  they  are  the  reproduction  of 
types  universally  recognized.  Achilles  and  Romulus,  Han- 
nibal and  Alaric,  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  may  exchange 
age,  locality,  and  nationality,  and  yet  stand  for  the  same 
general  characteristics  as  before.  They  are  types  that 
belong  to  every  age  and  to  every  nation,  and  therefore  they 
are  the  personal  friends  of  every  child.  Whether  the  hero 
belongs  to  one  country  or  another  does  not  concern  him— 
the  whole  world  of  heroes  is  his  by  right  of  eminent  domain. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  in  historical  teaching  must  be  to 
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make  the  child  familiar  with  a  certain  number  of  representa- 
tive heroes  in  all  countries.  He  must  know  the  great  deeds 
not  only  of  the  men  of  his  own  native  land,  but  of  other 
countries  as  well.  The  following  circle  will  illustrate  one 
way  in  which  different  groups  of  heroes  may  be  selected: 


Figure  i 


At  the  close  of  such  a  series  of  biographical  stories  the 
child  will  have  been  given  in  an  easy,  simple  way  a  cross-cut 
section  of  the  world's  history.  The  circumference  of  his 
circle — a  small  one,  but  still  a  circle — is  complete. 

The  second  step  must  be  to  present  a  general  outline  of 
historical  events  in  which  the  lives  of  the  individuals  who 
have  come  within  his  knowledge  may  find  their  proper 
place.  This  outline  represents  sometimes  families,  some- 
times cities,  sometimes  localities.  In  passing  to  the  next 
larger  circle  the  child  reassures  himself  in  regard  to  what  is 
familiar  and  goes  from  that  by  an  easy  transition  to  what  is 
unknown.  Thus  a  child  who  ascends  a  mountain  overlook- 
ing his  native  village  says  at  first,  "  Where  is  our  house; 
where  is  grandfather's  house?  "     When  these  familiar  places 
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have  been  found,  he  finds  an  interest  in  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  view. 

The  family  is  the  institution  with  which  the  child  first 
comes  in  contact,  and  therefore  stories  of  the  Gracchi,  the 
Scipios,  Harold  and  the  sons  of  Godwin  naturally  sup- 
plement those  of  the  leading  individuals.  Sometimes  the 
names  of  these  prominent  persons  are  synonymous  with 
those  of  cities  or  localities.  In  either  case,  the  child  passes 
naturally  from  the  narrow  circle  of  which  the  individual  was 
the  center  to  the  broader  one  in  which  the  individual 
becomes  the  representative  of  larger  interests.  The  second 
stage,  therefore,  of  historical  work  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  circle: 


Figure  2 

Thus  the  child  learns  that  Lycurgus  stands  for  Sparta,  a 
larger  field  of  interest;  Virginia  represents  the  conflicts 
between  patricians  and  plebeians;  William  the  Conqueror  is 
but  one  example  of,  the  class  of  feudal  barons,  while  Wash- 
ington is  the   type  of  the   Virginia  planters.      The  indi- 
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vidual  has  his  proper  setting  in  the  frame  of  family  or  city 
life,  and  a  second  circle  has  its  circumference  completed. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  natural  interest  of  the  child 
is  in  the  individual  and  that  the  first  institution  with  which 
he  becomes  acquainted  is  that  of  the  family.  Out  of  these 
two  facts  is  developed  the  first  circle,  then  the  second  circle, 
in  his  historical  knowledge. 

The  next  institution  after  the  family  of  which  the  boy  has 
a  knowledge  is  the  city  or  the  locality  as  an  organization. 
The  city,  not  necessarily  his  native  city,  but  the  city  con- 
sidered first  concretely  and  then  abstractly,  becomes  a  unit, 


Figure  3 

an  organism.  His  circle  broadens  until  the  third  circum- 
ference is  reached.  What  this  would  naturally  include  is 
illustrated  by  the  above  circle. 
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The  transition  is  an  easy  one  from  the  city  or  the  locality 
to  the  nation,  and  then  to  the  group  of  nations  we  call  the 
world.  Thus  by  progressive  stages  the  child,  grown  to  be 
a  college  student,  has  gained  a  clear  definite  impression  of 
the  general  course  of  events. 

This  is  not  indeed  the  course  of  history  prescribed  by  the 
State  legislatures  in  several  of  our  States.  They  have 
assumed  that  the  natural  division  of  historical  material  is 
the  longitudinal  one,  and  thu  the  chief  function  of  historical 
teaching  is  to  inculcate  patriotism.  Following  out  these 
assumptions,  they  have  prescribed  the  teaching  of  Ameri- 
can history  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  But  such  a  plan 
violates  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  teaching  of 
history  rests,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  history,  and  it  fails  to  secure  the  end  in  view.  The 
history  of  America,  like  that  of  every  other  country,  has  its 
complex  as  well  as  its  elementary  side.  To  insist,  regardless 
of  this  fact,  on  the  teaching  of  American  history  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  grammar  grades  is  to  give  every  boy  and  girl 
a  distaste  for  the  subject  which  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  in 
after  years. 

College  authorities  in  a  similar  way  have  assumed  that 
because  Greek  and  Roman  history  are  convenient  adjuncts 
to  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin,  they  are,  therefore, 
suitable  subjects  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  college  entrance 
requirements.  But  Roman  history  in  particular  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  history  to  teach  and  to  under- 
stand, when  taught  unrelated  to  other  branches  of  history. 
TJie  result  in  the  high  school  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
American  history  in  the  grammar  school — what  should  be 
an  interesting  and  inspiring  subject  remains  but  a  skeleton 
of  dry  bones. 

Again,  the  chronological  division  is  sometimes  adopted 
and  so-called  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  history  are 
taught  in  three  successive  years.  But  this  division  of  the 
subject  is  purely  arbitrary,  and,  like  the  compulsory  teaching 
of  American  history  and  the  college  requirements  of  Greek 
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and  Roman  history,  does  not  rest  on  a  natural  division  of  the 
subject  based  on  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  pupil. 

The  division  of  the  subject-matter  of  history  into  three  or 
four  concentric  circles  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  mental 
development  of  the  child  demands  at  different  stages  of  its 
growth  different  material  with  which  to  work,  and  that  this 
material  and  this  growth  should  be  mutually  related  to  each 
other.  It  involves  going  over  practically  the  same  ground 
several  times,  though  in  different  ways.  But  this  is  of  the 
same  advantage  to  the  pupil  that  it  is  to  the  instructor. 
The  teacher  gains  new  points  of  view  with  every  repetition 
of  a  subject,  and  the  pupil  must  do  the  same.  Professor 
Henry  S.  Frieze,  whose  memory  is  cherished  by  all  who 
came  under  his  influence,  once  told  his  class  reading  Quin- 
tilian  that  it  was  the  thirtieth  time  that  he  had  read  the 
author,  but  that  he  had  found  new  beauties  with  each  read- 
ing. The  boy  who  takes  his  history  in  ''  drei  concentrische 
kreise  "  is  gaining  breadth  of  view  and  maturity,  the  subject 
is  ripening  in  his  mind,  he  is  assimilating  it  and  making  it  a 
part  of  himself,  he  is  seeing  in  it  new  beauties  and  gaining 
new  inspiration  from  it.  He  is  in  a  sense  going  over  the 
same  ground  each  time,  but  he  is  ascending  a  spiral  from  the 
apex  of  which  he  gains  a  wider  vision  than  he  could  have  in 
any  other  way. 

But  not  only  must  the  subject-matter  of  history  be 
adapted  to  the  mental  capacity  and  needs  of  the  pupil;  the 
method  of  treatment  must  be  equally  adapted  to  his  posses- 
sions and  necessities.  The  Hne  of  cleavage  is  as  distinct  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

At  the  starting  point  there  must  be  the  elimination  of 
those  methods  of  work  as  well  as  of  those  forms  of  history 
that  properly  belong  with  a  more  advanced  stage.  The 
child  at  five  or  six  years  of  age  has  a  mental  equipment  con- 
sisting of  a  vivid  imagination,  a  good  ''  carrying  memory," 
keen  powers  of  observation,  and  a  reasoning  power  as  yet 
dormant.  No  mental  powers  are  created  in  later  Hfe.  The 
child  has  precisely  the  same  mental  endowment  in  the  begin- 
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ning  as  at  the  end  of  life.  It  is  the  work  of  education  to 
^develop  these,  not  to  create  others.  Thus  curiosity  in  a 
child  is  precisely  the  same  trait  as  is  investigation  in  the 
man.  With  the  child  the  question  "  why  "  refers  not  to 
processes,  but  to  results.  When  a  child  asks  "  Why  can  I 
not  do  thus  and  so?  "  he  wishes  to  know,  not  the  ethical 
laws  that  have  been  developed  through  different  processes, 
but  their  immediate  application  to  himself;  why  the  law 
applies  to  him;  not  why  or  how  the  law  has  been  developed. 

The  child,  therefore,  with  his  vivid  imagination,  carrying 
memory,  and  dormant  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning 
demands,  as  his  mental  food,  stories.  His  imagination  can- 
not create — it  can  deal  only  with  that  of  which  it  has  already 
conceived.  The  individual  has  come  within  his  horizon  and 
interest  centers  in  him.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  state 
as  an  organism  and  therefore  his  imagination,  his  chief  men- 
tal tool,  has  no  scope.  But  his  reasoning  powers  can  be 
developed  through  biography.  He  cannot  reason  about 
abstractions — such  are  to  him  all  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions— but  he  weighs,  judges,  reasons,  concerning  every 
individual  whose  life  is  presented  to  him  through  biography. 
Comparison  and  judgment  can  be  trained  from  the  earliest 
years  if  a  basis  of  comparison  is  given.  The  interest  of  the 
child  is  stimulated  as  he  notes  the  points  of  similarity 
between  Rome  and  England,  and  Greece  and  America;  as 
he  compares  the  geographical  features  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  the  amusements  of  Greeks  and  Romans.  His  curiosity, 
that  is,  the  spirit  of  investigation,  is  aroused  as  he  traces  the 
reasons  that  led  to  the  location  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
colonies,  the  routes  followed  by  the  invading  Germanic 
tribes,  and  the  causes  that  led  to  the  occupation  of  one  part 
of  America  by  Spain  and  another  by  France. 

In  the  elementary  grades  the  accumulation  of  facts  rriust 
therefore  be  the  main  work  of  the  child.  He  must  have 
facts  and  more  facts,  and  many  more  facts  and  very  many 
more  facts,  to  save  him  from  generalizing  from  one  par- 
ticular.    But  with  this  accumulation  of  facts  must  be  train- 
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ing  in  reason,  judgment,  comparison,  observation,  accuracy, 
in  order  that  these  facts  may  be  assimilated  and  produce 
intellectual  vigor,  not  obesity. 

In  the  secondary  grades,  while  the  work  of  accumulation 
must  still  go  on,  more  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
arrangement,  classification,  and  meaning  of  facts.  Xeno- 
phon,  in  describing  the  approach  of  the  hostile  army,  says, 
*'  It  was  now  the  middle  of  the  day  and  no  enemy  was  yet  to 
be  seen;  but  in  the  afternoon  there  appeared  a  dust  like  a 
white  cloud,  which  not  long  after  spread  itself  like  a  dark- 
ness over  the  plain.  When  they  drew  nearer,  the  brazen 
armor  flashed,  and  their  ranks  appeared."  ""  Then  one  by  one 
the  different  divisions  of  the  army  came  out  distinctly. 
Thus  the  mass  of  facts  accumulated  in  the  first  years  of  the 
child's  study  takes  form  and  shape,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
boy's  high-school  course  he  should  have,  through  the  acqui- 
sition and  classification  of  facts,  a  clear,  definite  impression  of 
the  progress  of  historical  events  not  only  in  his  own  country 
but  more  especially  in  the  larger  world  of  which  his  native 
land  forms  but  a  part.  He  should  have  received  this  defi- 
nite impression  through  the  constant  training  of  his  reason 
and  judgment.  Curiosity,  from  which  investigation  is 
developed,  has  led  to  the  constant  increase  of  his  mental 
capital.  The  creative  power  is  the  last  faculty  of  the  mind 
to  be  developed,  indeed  it  sometimes  lies  dormant  through 
life,  but  it  can  be  wakened  even  in  very  early  years.  The 
desire  "  to  make  something  "  in  a  material  way  is  always 
present  in  the  child;  and  germs  of  the  same  desire  to  create 
in  an  intellectual  way  are  also  present.  The  boy  produces 
nothing  of  intrinsic  value  in  an  intellectual  way,  as  the  child 
with  a  few  tools  and  unskilled  in  their  use  produces  nothing 
valuable  in  a  material  way,  but  in  both  cases  there  must  be 
the  same  attempts,  although  both  may  be  equally  futile. 

The  starting  point,  therefore,  is  the  child,  with  the  same 
mental  endowment  that  he  has  in  later  life;  the  objective 
point  is  the  mature  student,  fully  equipped  for  original  inves- 

"^  Anabasis,  I.  8. 
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tigation  and  philosophical  conclusions.  But  in  the  child 
and  in  the  mature  student  the  power  of  accumulation  and 
the  creative  power  are  in  inverse  relation  to  each  other.  In 
the  child  the  power  of  mere  accumulation  is  strongest,  the 
creative  power  weakest;  he  stores  up  the  material  collected 
for  him,  but  adds  nothing  himself  to  the  sum  total  of  histor- 
ical knowledge.  The  mature  student  has  not  lost  the  desire 
for  acquisition  of  facts — facts  must  be  the  foundation  on 
which  he  builds — but  by  the  discovery  of  new  'sources  and 
by  new  combinations  of  well-known  facts  he  no  longer 
merely  absorbs  what  has  been  collected,  but  he  makes  a  per- 
manent contribution  to  historical  science. 

The  relation  between  the  methods  of  work  in  the  different 
periods  of  study  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
diagram: 

A 


Figure  4 

BA  C  represents  the  work  of  the  elementary  school.    FDE  represents 
the  work  of  the  university  .     . 

This  theory  in  regard  to  the  proper  field  for  work  in  his- 
tory in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  involves  two 
things,  the  study  of  general  history  and  the  beginning  of 
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research  work.  To  both  of  these  objections  have  been 
raised.  "  Universal  history,"  says  Bain,  "  having  grown  to 
interminable  dimensions,  it  passes  the  compass  of  any  single 
mind  and  would  be  a  useless  acquisition."  '  The  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  says  that  "  '  general 
history '  is  not  admitted  into  the  club  of  seven."  *  Probably 
the  majority  of  school  and  college  teachers  of  history  accept 
this  view.  .But  a  minority  earnestly  believes  that  theoppo- 
sition  to  the  teaching  of  general  history  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  arises  from  a  misconception  of  what 
it  is  the  province  of  general  history  to  teach.  Assuredly  it 
is  not  to  give  information  in  regard  to  all  things  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  time,  nor  is  it  to  be  a 
scientific  comparison  of  different  events  similar  to  the  study 
of  comparative  philology  or  comparative  religions.  They 
find,  however,  certain  distinct  advantages  growing  out  of 
the  study  of  general  history,  and  these  seem  sufificient  to 
urge  that  general  history,  rather  than  the  history  of  indi- 
vidual countries,  form  the  basis  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments in  history.  ^ 

What  are  the  definite  reasons  that  can  be  given  for  this 
position? 

The  study  of  general  history,  beginning  with  biography 
and  passing  through  the  successive  stages  of  narrative  and 
comparative  history,  follows  the  natural  development  of  his- 
torical writing.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  rational  development 
of  the  study. 

In  the  second  place,  no  one  can  be  said  to  have  learned 
anything  of  history  who  knows  only  the  history  of  his  own 
country.  It  is  as  true  in  history  as  in  science,  "  that  there 
can  be  no  correct  idea  of  a  part  without  a  correct  idea  of  a 
correlated  whole."  The  history  of  any  country  studied  by 
itself  acquires  an  exaggerated  importance,  unless  the  whole 
of  which  it  forms  a  part  has  been  seen  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  various  parts  clearly  understood. 

^Education  as  a  Science,  p.  286.  *  EDUCATIONAL  Review  :  X.  420. 
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In  the  third  place,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  Germanic  tribes,  it  becomes  for  a  long  time  extremely 
difficult  to  see  clearly  the  progress  of  separate  countries. 
The  growth  of  nationalities  belongs  to  the  modern  period — 
during  the  mediaeval  period  the  great  movements  were 
common  to  all  nations.  The  migrations  of  the  different 
tribes,  the  feudal  system,  the  Crusades,  cathedral-building, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  voyages  and  dis- 
covery— all  these  belong  in  common  to  all  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  Any  attempt  to  teach  the  history  of 
England  or  France  or  Germany  must  be  hopelessly  confus- 
ing unless  it  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
other  countries  that  shared  alike  in  these  great  movements. 

In  the  fourth  place,  such  a  plan  is  the  one  pursued  in  other 
fields  with  greatest  advantage.  The  physician  must  have  a 
general  course  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  must  have  had 
all  the  training  of  the  general  practitioner,  before  he  is 
qualified  to  be  a  specialist.  The  lawyer  is  admitted  to  the 
bar  before  he  becomes  a  real-estate  or  a  patent  lawyer. 
Complaint  has  recently  been  made  of  the  lack  of  "  skilled 
all-round  machinists  " — a  scarcity  that  has  grown  out  of  the 
division  of  labor  and  that  leads  men  to  take  up  a  particular 
line  of  work  which  does  "  not  fit  them  especially  for  the  all- 
round  work  which  a  machinist  is  called  upon  to  do."  '  The 
general  bird's-eye  view  must  everywhere  precede  the  detailed 
examination.  The  artist  makes  a  sketch  of  his  entire  paint- 
ing before  filling  in  the  details.  A  map  of  North  America 
is  drawn  from  the  rough  triangular  outline;  not  by  locating 
New  York,  Chicago,  Texas,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
then  adding  the  coast  line.  Baedeker  invariably  begins  his 
description  of  a  large  city  with  the  direction — "  First  day, 
general  drive  through  the  city."  New  York  is  seen  first 
from  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  the  top  of  the  Equitable  Building; 
Paris,  from  the  Trocadero  or  the  Eiffel  Tower;  Boston,  from 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  To  place  the  part  before  the 
whole,  to  begin  with  a  detail  before  having  the  general 

•Cited  from  Railway  rgvuw,hj  Public  Opinion,  July  i6,  1896. 
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sketch,  is  to  leave  in  the  mind  a  sense  of  vagueness  and 
indefiniteness  of  which  even  children  themselves  are  con- 
scious. Not  long  since  a  bright  boy  of  ten  who  had  read 
various  child's  histories  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
America  begged  an  older  friend  for  ''  a  boy's  history  about 
all  the  countries  put  together";  he  knew  a  Httle  about  the 
countries  separately,  but  he  wanted,  he  explained,  "  a  place 
to  put  things."  If  a  general  sketch  comes  first,  drawn  in 
firm,  bold  outline,  it  gives  this  "  place  to  put  things  "  and 
prevents  false  historical  perspective. 

A  fifth  reason  for  the  study  of  general  history  is  that  it 
prevents  national  provincialism  and  selfishness.  If  the  his- 
tory of  but  one  country  is  studied,  no  standard  of  measure- 
ment and  comparison  is  given.  Intellectual  and  educational 
provincialism  is  inevitable  unless  some  basis  of  comparison  is 
given.  Moreover,  it  is  inevitable  that  selfishness,  always 
despised  in  an  individual,  should  be  praised  in  a  nation,  and 
should  result  in  prohibitory  tariffs  and  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  without  international  agreement,  if  the  study  of  his- 
tory begins  and  ends  with  the  history  of  one's  native  coun- 
try. "  The  true  equality  of  mankind,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Sumner  Maine,  *'  lies,  not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future." ' 
This  true  equality  of  the  future  can  come  only  through  a 
realization  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  possibilities  for  the  future  that  each  nation  possesses. 
_  A  sixth  reason  is  that  local  history,  or  the  history  of  any 
isolated  country,  is  interesting  to  a  child  only  as  he  sees  its 
development  from  a  larger  whole.  What  is  near  seems 
barren  of  interest  and  commonplace;  imagination  is  quick- 
ened and  interest  aroused  only  by  the  study  of  broad  general 
outlines.  One  must  be  an  historical  Cuvier  before  he  can 
take  an  isolated  part  of  history — the  history  of  one  coun- 
try— and  reconstruct  from  it  the  historical  whole. 

Still  another  reason  must  be  urged  in  favor  of  general  his- 
tory. In  the  great  majority  of  high  schools  the  number  of 
pupils  preparing  for  college  is  less  than  the  number  of  those 

•  Village  communities,  p.  253. 
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whose  education  must  end  with  the  high  school.  In  all 
small  high  schools  the  two  classes  must  work  side  by  side. 
To  teach  only  Greek  and  Roman  or  English  and  American 
history  to  pupils  who  can  never  supplement  this  work  by  a 
broader  study  of  history  is  to  leave  them  with  warped  and 
narrow  conceptions.  Any  attempt  to  improve  and  unify 
the  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  schools  must  take  into 
consideration  the  needs  of  the  class  which  at  present  consti- 
tutes by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  pupils  in  our  high 
schools. 

The  preliminary  report  of''  the  conference  on  uniform 
entrance  examinations,  admirable  as  are  the  majority  of  its 
recommendations,  must  seem  to  some  to  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  schools  in  its  recommendations  in  regard  to 
subjects  to  be  presented  for  entrance  to  college.  Some  few 
at  least  of  college  as  well  as  of  high-school  teachers  believe 
that  the  option  of  two  subjects  between  Greek,  Roman,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  history  rests  on  a  wrong  educational  idea; 
that  the  result  of  its  adoption  would  be  to  leave  on  the  minds 
of  pupils  a  distorted  and  incomplete  impression  of  the  prog- 
ress of  historical  events,  and  that  the  most  satisfactory  basis 
for  work  in  history  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  college  and  the  high 
school,  is  the  study  of  general  history  in  the  three  or  four 
concentric  circles  that  have  been  found  so  admirable  a  plan 
in  the  German  schools. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon 

Vassar  College, 

poughkeepsie,  n.  y. 


VI 

HISTORY  IN  THE  COMMON   SCHOOLS 

An  aroused  public  conscience  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
society  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times. 
That  we  are  responsible  for  one  another  industrially  and 
morally  is  gradually,  if  slowly,  permeating  the  popular 
thought.  It  is  evident  not  only  in  the  abundance  of  works 
on  sociology  but  in  our  lighter  literature  and  in  the  art  of 
our  time.  The  monthly  magazine  and  the  picture  gallery 
force  it  upon  the  attention  of  even  the  most  indifferent. 

This  growing  sensitiveness  shows  itself  especially  in  a  new 
interest  in  education.  The  methods  of  the  past  are  being 
weighed  in  the  balance  by  the  people  themselves,  and,  as  they 
are  found  deficient  in  affecting  the  social  welfare,  reform  is 
demanded.  The  teacher  hears  the  cry  of  the  people  and 
finds  it  re-enforced  by  his  own  study  of  the  laws  of  mind 
growth.  Through  a  psychology  which  finds  unity  in  the 
soul  rather  than  independent  powers  of  intellect  and  will,  he 
is  learning  to  regard  his  work  less  and  less  from  the  material 
standpoint,  and  more  and  more  from  the  spiritual.  Natu- 
rally, there  is  much  discussion  of  the  ethical  value  of  the  sub- 
jects of  study.  Natural  science  and  history  are  judged  by 
their  influence  upon  the  development  of  character,  and  if 
either  fails  to  stand  the  test,  it  is  shifted  from  a  principal  to 
a  subordinate  place.  The  weight  of  opinion  inclines  toward 
history  as  the  more  important  on  the  ground  of  its  revela- 
tion of  a  moral  order  in  the  universe.  If  the  law  which 
determines  our  position  in  the  scheme  of  creation  were 
learned  wholly  through  a  study  of  our  relations  to  society, 
we  might  accept  the  creed  of  the  majority  as  the  last  word 
in  our  plan  of  work.  But  as  our  place  in  the  universe  is 
ascertained  by  the  study  of  our  relations  to  nature  as  well  as 
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to  man,  we  may  still  seek  for  an  adjustment  of  studies  that 
shall  make  each  helpful  according  to  its  own  nature  in  char- 
acter growth. 

Perhaps  the  solution  of  the  problem  hes  not  in  the  subor- 
dination of  either  one  to  the  other  but  in  a  common  starting 
point.  The  purpose  of  all  study  is  to  help  immediate  action. 
It  is  not  in  past  conditions  that  the  greatest  interest  lies 
but  in  present  personal  experiences. 

The  voice  of  the  past  modifies  the  life  of  the  present  or  it 
has  no  message  for  us.  The  community  life  of  to-day  is  the 
basis  of  history  as  the  physical  environment  is  the  basis  of 
science.  The  needs  and  the  duties  of  the  present  are  the 
only  guide  in  arranging  and  combining  these  subjects. 

Present  interests  center  about  the  home,  the  school,  and 
the  community,  and  find  expression  in  work.  In  this  work, 
material  is  used  gathered  from  the  physical  environment. 
The  study  of  the  material  or  of  the  laws  by  which  it  may  be 
utilized  in  invention  gives  us  natural-science  lessons.  The 
study  of  the  usefulness  of  the  invention  to  mankind  in  the 
present  and  the  changed  conditions  of  the  race  in  the  past, 
as  a  result  of  improvement  in  invention,  gives  us  history  les- 
sons. Social  institutions,  as  they  are  necessarily  brought 
into  the  discussion,  demand  explanation,  and  Hterature  and 
art  are  needed  to  give  clearness  and  reality  to  the  life  of  the 
past.  Thus  history  as  well  as  science  grows  out  of  the 
child's  action.  In  history,  no  less  than  in  science,  good 
teaching  is  impossible  unless  it  begins  with  the  present. 
History  is  the  explanation  of  the  social  life  of  to-day.  It 
takes  institutions  which  are  complex  and  dif^cult  to  under- 
stand, and  traces  them  from  simple  forms,  throwing  a  search- 
light upon  their  whole  course  through  the  ages  which 
reveals  their  wealth  of  meaning.  To  be  effective,  our  work 
■must  always  find  its  starting  point  and  outcome  in  some 
demand  for  action. 

It  is  a  superstition  to  suppose  that  any  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  Greece,  Rome,  or  the  Middle  Ages  has  in  itself 
the  power  to  guide  and  control  individual  action.     The 
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great  questions  of  to-day  can  be  settled  satisfactorily  only 
by  those  who  have  learned  to  interpret  their  own  feelings, 
their  own  relations,  their  own  duties,  and  to  act  in  har- 
mony with  conviction.  But  history  is  not  thereby  ren- 
dered less  valuable.  *  While  the  old  study  of  history  as 
a  record  of  events  of  the  past  gave  us  pleasure  from 
our  intense  enjoyment  of  all  the  varying  scenes  of  life, 
the  view  of  it  as  the  explanation  of  present  conditions  gives 
it  a  new  importance,  a  real  necessity.  We  cannot  under- 
stand ourselves  without  it.  We  cannot  act  well  our  part  in 
our  little  life  of  to-day  without  seeing  ourselves  in  action 
in  the  greater  life  of  all  the  historic  centuries. 

If  we  accept  the  proposition  that  all  our  history  must  be 
grounded  in  the  present  needs  and  interests  of  our  pupils, 
we  may  draw  freely  from  any  part  of  the  p^st  to  help  the 
child  at  any  age.  We  are  not  obliged  to  follow  the  logic  of 
events  and  arrange  them  according  to  their  occurrence  in 
time.  Whatever  we  need,  we  may  use.  Methods  of  skill 
in  industry  or  art,  action  according  to  principle,  and  deeds 
of  heroism  need  not  be  omitted  from  any  grade  of  work 
because  they  did  not  occur  in  our  own  country  or  in  the 
particular  country  which  we  introduce  as  the  study  for  that 
grade.  We  need  only  ask.  Do  these  pupils  need  this  par- 
ticular truth  at  this  time?  Does  it  illustrate  or  expand  the 
thought  on  which  their  minds  are  now  intent?  Their  power 
to  receive  and  assimilate  the  new  truth  is  not  dependent 
necessarily  upon  some  related  fact  in  the  subject  but  upon 
its  ttsefulness  in  their  work  or  in  their  thought.  It  is  won- 
derful how  readily  we  ourselves  keep  what  we  can  use  in  any 
practical  way  and  how  much  we  throw  away  that  is  unre- 
lated to  our  immediate  needs.  Are  our  pupils  drawing  a 
decorative  design  for  some  useful  purpose,  history  lessons 
may  better  explain  certain  of  the  designs  of  other  nations, 
even  of  old  Egypt  or  far-off  Japan,  than  attempt  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  children  to  subjects  of  American  history 
entirely  disassociated  from  the  drawing.  Are  they  inter- 
ested in  irrigation,  in  dykes  and  canals,  better  let  them  learn 
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of  Holland  with  its  wonderful  story  of  the  siege  of  Leyden, 
or,  if  younger,  The  Boy  at  the  Dyke,  than  to  chain  them  by 
chronology  to  facts  otherwise  important  but  not  immedi- 
ately useful.  Why  should  we  wait  until  we  are  ready  to  give 
the  entire  history  of  England  before  we  teach  anything  of 
the  Ag^  of  Chivalry?  The  study  of  that  age  pictures  for  us 
by  contrast  our  unfortified  homes  protected  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  government  under  which  we  live  in  peace.  It 
shows  us  the  true  gentleman  like  the  mediaeval  knight  in 
gentleness,  courtesy,  and  heroism,  but  a  vivid  contrast  in 
obedience  to  law  and  breadth  of  sympathy.  It  explains  the 
origin  of  many  of  our  customs  and  therspirit  of  our  early 
struggle  as  a  nation  for  independence.  It  interprets  the 
experience  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  of  the  grammar 
grades  and  heLps  them  to  overcome  their  lawless  moods,  to 
cultivate  noble  and  gentle  traits,  and  to  appreciate  home 
and  country. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  any  illustrations  from  Greek  his- 
tory, because  Greek  art  and  literature  have  so  won  their  way 
into  modern  life  that  pictures  and  stories  from  them  are 
almost  as  common  as  those  from  our  own  time.  When  we 
use  the  beautiful  stories  of  Greek  literature,  we  hardly  feel 
that  they  are  separated  from  their  place  in  the  logic  of 
events,  so  true  are  they  to  the  art  instincts  of  all  time. 

If  we  are  to  draw  freely  from  the  treasures  of  the  past,  it 
may  seem  difBcult  to  tell  how  far  we  should  carry  the  work 
in  any  one  subject  in  any  given  case.  That  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  careful  consideration  of  the  use  we  wish  to 
make  of  the  study.  Just  as  far  as  the  pupil  needs  to  pursue 
the  subject  in  order  to  assimilate  it  for  present  purposes,  so 
far  and  no  farther  let  him  go.  With  advancing  years,  he 
may  dig  deeper  and  deeper  into  this  mine  of  historic  treas- 
ures and  find  explanation  of  and  direction  for  the  new 
impulses  and  enthusiasms  of  his  own  being. 

No  matter  how  long  we  consider  it  best  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  any  one  nation  or  age,  the  chronological  may  not  be 
the  best  order  of  topics.     Interest  is  greatest  in  a  nation  at 
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its  best,  that  is  at  the  time  when  it  had  the  greatest  skill  in 
the  industrial  arts  or  produced  its  masterpieces  in  literature 
and  art.  Greece  at  the  Age  of  Pericles  seizes  hold  of  the 
imagination  as  at  no  other  time.  Both  in  high  school  and 
eighth  grade,  I  have  tried  beginning  Greek  history  with  the 
Age  of  Pericles.  When  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon,  the 
Elgin  marbles,  the  drama,  the  stories  of  Pericles  and  Soc- 
rates have  shown  the  order  and  harmony  of  Greek  life,  there 
is  always  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  know  what  the 
forces  were  that  produced  these  qualities.  We  have  then 
an  interest  in  the  development  of  the  political  institutions 
of  the  Greek  people  that  we  could  not  have  induced  by 
beginning,  as  our  text-books  do,  at  the  earliest  events  of 
their  history  and  following  the  chronological  order  of  topics. 
We  have  thought  too  much  of  the  order  of  the  subjects  and 
too  little  of  the  interests  of  the  child.  I  repeat  that  when 
we  follow  the  child's  sympathies  in  our  teaching,  we  find 
that  he  assimilates  material  helpful  in  his  activities.  It  is 
the  order  of  the  child's  action,  and  not  the  order  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  must  be  our  guide. 

If  the  facts  of  history  must  be  translated  into  terms  of  the 
pupil's  own  experience  in  order  to  be  of  value,  if  the  facts 
themselves  have  no  particular  power,  then  it  is  not  by 
courses  of  study,  however  excellent,  that  we  can  hope  to 
affect  the  child's  life.  It  must  be  by  the  intelligent  use  that 
we  make  of  our  course  of  study.  Being  allowed  to  teach 
some  portion  of  historic  material  in  every  grade  as  we  now 
are  in  this  city, '  we  have  the  great  advantage  of  scope 
enough  for  our  work.  It  becomes  a  question  of  our  method 
of  teaching,  whether  the  work  si  all  have  ethical  value  or 
not.  In  the  first  place,  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
belief  that  facts  in  themselves  are  valuable,  and  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  good  work  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  old 
superstition.  Teachers  feel  that  they  must  get  over  ground, 
their  pupils  must  be  familiar  with  the  leading  topics  of  an 
entire  nation's  history  or  their  ignorance  of  some  important 
part  will  be  disgraceful.     Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  chil- 
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dren  have  fairly  begun  to  enjoy  a  subject,  they  are  rudely 
snatched  away  from  it  and  hurried  on  to  the  next  one  laid 
down  in  the  text-book.  Time  spent  in  giving  vivid  pictures 
of  the  first  subject  would  hinder  their  getting  through  the 
book,  so  there  is  never  time  to  realize  with  any  fullness  the 
spirit  of  the  past.  In  our  rapid  flight  over  the  events,  we 
forget  that  our  pupils  are  gaining  only  facts  and  losing  the 
one  thing  worthy  of  study,  the  interpretation  of  those  facts. 
The  translation  of  past  life  into  terms  of  the  present  cannot 
be  brought  about  without  time  to  realize  that  past.  We 
must  bring  to  bear  upon  it  literature,  art,  character  study, 
everything  that  will  help  to  give  it  reality.  This  cannot  be 
done  in  a  moment.  Teachers  must  feel  at  liberty  to  take 
time  to  use  all  the  suitable  material  that  they  can  find  related 
to  the  subject.  They  must  not  feel  goaded  on  by  any  supe- 
rior power.  The  good  of  the  children  only  must  be  in  their 
minds.  If  teachers  feel  that  their  pupils  are  to  be  tested  on 
a  certain  amount  gone  over,  they  are  prevented  from  doing 
genuine  work.  There  is  great  danger  that  th^y  will  fix  their 
attention  upon  the  mechanical  results  of  their  work  rather 
than  upon  the  spiritual  side  of  its  significance.  I  believe 
that  the  supervision  of  history  lessons  requires  the  sympa- 
thetic attention  of  the  supervisor  to  the  spirit  of  the  teach- 
ing instead  of  any  examination  of  the  facts  held  in  memory. 
History  should  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  cause  reflection. 
Acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  prerequisite  to  these  ends,  but 
valueless  otherwise.  To  do  genuine  work  in  this  subject, 
then,  the  teacher  must  have  freedom,  a  freedom  encouraged 
by  sympathetic  criticism,  and  appreciation  of  results  that  are 
not  apparent  on  the  surface  and  cannot  be  shown  on  paper 
or  by  glib  recitation. 

A  complete  test  of  the  study  requires  attention  to  many 
kinds  of  expression.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  in 
our  schools  what  expression  means.  In  the  past  we  have 
been  satisfied  with  what  we  called  thought,  and  have  sepa- 
rated thought  from  action.  Now  we  know  that  the  two  are 
inseparable.     To  have  the  best  thinking,  we  must  allow  that 
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thinking  its  natural  outlet.  The  psychology  of  our  time 
proves  to  us  that  all  thought  tends  to  produce  action  and 
action  checked  Hmits  thought.  Our  educational  methods 
must  shape  themselves  according  to  this  law  of  psychology 
and  suffer  revolution  thereby.  Restrain  expression  in 
school  and  you  produce  correspondingly  weak  thought. 
The  pent-up  energies  of  the  child  find  vent  in  the  more 
vigorous  outside  life.  While  we  make  a  feeble  effort  to 
interest  him  in  the  dead  past  and  think  him  dull  and  spirit- 
less, perhaps  it  is  the  impressions  of  the  street  that  are  really 
shaping  his  destinies. 

Much  has  already  been  done  to  help  the  teachers  to  group 
their  work  about  important  centers  and  omit  unimportant 
details,  to  read  topics  as  wholes,  to  read  history  as  they 
would  a  story,  thoughtfully  and  with  interest.  This  is  all 
good,  but  is  it  enough?  However  good  the  books  selected, 
they  are  all  brief,  they  all  give  summaries  of  the  events  of 
the  past  instead  of  filling  that  past  with  reality.  If  we  are 
to  follow  the  law  which  compels  thought  expression,  then 
to  secure  expression  of  the  life  of  an  age,  we  must  vivify  that 
life,  reproduce  it  by  pictures,  stories,  and  original  material 
as  far  as  possible.  History  lessons  must  involve  not  merely 
reading  the  text,  however  intelligently,  but  introduction  of 
other  related  texts,  study  of  geographical  conditions,  free 
discussion  carried  on  as  far  as  possible  by  the  pupils,  expla- 
nation by  the  teacher,  outside  reference  work, — provided  the 
pupils  are  mature  enough, — liberal  use  of  photographs  and 
other  pictures,  and  of  related  literature.  Perhaps  the  best 
outcome  of  the  use  of  a  difficult  text-book,  as  Green's  Short 
history,  has  been  to  force  the  teacher  from  dependence  upon 
any  book  and  compel  the  use  of  oral  description  and  illustra- 
tion of  a  varied  character.  If  the  geographical  relations  of 
the  subject  only  were  vividly  realized,  improvement  in 
results  would  be  surprising.  Geography  connects  science 
and  history  and  unifies  the  entire  course.  Without  it,  his- 
tory has  no  abiding  place  and  soon  fades  away  into  thin  air. 

When  a  vivid  picture  of  any  set  of  ideas  has  been  gained 
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by  the  pupil,  as  of  the  appearance  of  surrounding  country  or 
kind  of  houses  built,  drawing  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
expression.  By  trying  to  externalize  his  own  image,  in  a 
drawing,  he  strengthens  it  and  learns  its  poverty.  He  also 
gets  an  impulse  to  add  to  that  image  by  renewed  study. 
The  free  use  of  drawing  in  connection  with  the  history  les- 
sons would  do  much  to  prevent  an  effort  to  remember  half- 
understood  ideas.  This  implies  a  reconstruction  of  the 
course  in  drawing  ,-•  it  must  find  its  basis  in  the  demand  of 
the  child  to  express  the  vital  interests  of  his  school  life. 
Blocks  and  books  have  no  such  vital  interests  in  themselves. 
While  the  child  is  longing  to  give  his  impressions  of  nature 
and  of  human  life,  to  compel  him  to  copy  geometric  forms  is 
to  give  him  a  stone  instead  of  bread.  It  is  to  isolate  form 
from  thought.  Teaching  for  technique  alone  produces  not 
even  the  skill  sought,  much  less  power.  The  teachers  of 
history  jieed  the  help  of  the  drawing  teachers  to  free  them 
from  their  lack  of  power  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  full  expression  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
Our  drawing  has  stood  by  itself  long  enough.  Let  it  help 
the  child  to  complete  his  ideas  in  all  the  other  subjects  and 
it  will  become  a  great  power  for  good,  uniting  thought  and 
action.  When  manual  training  becomes  an  essential  part  of 
our  course  of  study,  we  shall  have  another  aid  to  expression 
through  making. 

The  highest  expression  of  history  possible,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  observe  and  appreciate  at  its  real  worth,  is  shown 
in  the  relation  of  the  children  to  the  community  life  of  the 
school,  the  action  of  the  pupils  toward  one  another.  The 
outcome  of  the  study  should  be  the  pupil's  recognition  of 
his  own  place  in  the  community  and  his  willingness  to  fill 
that  place.  A  growing  sense  of  his  own  power  to  do  certain 
definite  kinds  of  work  and  a  regard  for  the  general  welfare 
show  that  educative  work  in  the  true  sense  has  been  done. 
No  other  test  is  absolute,  no  other  takes  the  whole  nature  of 
the  child  into  account.  This  is  final.  But,  in  order  to  apply 
it,  the  teacher  must  know  the  problem  of  education  in  its 
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larger   features,   and   must   be   influenced   by   its   spiritual 
significance. 

While  the  separation  of  history  from  art  and  manual  train- 
ing works  great  injury  to  the  subject,  its  isolation  from 
literature  is  a  second  great  mistake.  There  is  a  prevalent 
doctrine  that  the  study  of  literature  produces  culture;  that, 
when  we  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  we  ought  to  know  the 
stories  that  have  come  down  from  the  ancients  and  to  have 
read  the  best  books  of  all  the  ages.  Greek  mythology  is, 
I  believe,  usually  taught  because  it  is  thought  that  culti- 
vated people  recognize  allusions  to  myths,  and  teachers 
wish  their  pupils  to  belong  to  the  class  of  the  cultivated.  I 
do  not  believe  that  literature,  in  and  of  itself,  has  any  more 
than  history  a  special  virtue;  and  however  valuable  acquaint- 
ance with  ideas  commonly  known  may  be,  the  great  ends  of 
the  study  of  literature  are  not  gained  by  the  culture  motive. 
Literature  related  to  the  experience  of  a  person  enlarges 
that  experience,  interprets  it,  and  so  induces  wider  living. 
Outside  of  that  relation  it  has  little  bearing  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  Its  place  is  with  history  or  with  science, 
or,  in  other  words,  with  some  action  which  is  being  per- 
formed and  in  which  the  science  and  the  history  both  have 
their  starting  point.  When  the  pupil  has  need  of  it,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  his  own  thinking;  some  other  thinker  help- 
ing him  to  deeper  insight  than  he  could  otherwise  gain,  but 
i  in  the  same  direction  in  which  his  thought  is  started.  With- 
out the  impulse  of  his  own  thought,  it  would  probably  fall 
upon  the  stony  ground  that  produces  little  grain.  The 
story  from  history  or  mythology  that  gives  an  experience 
of  life  which  the  child  has  never  felt,  may  do  actual  harm 
instead  of  good.  Teachers  say  that  these  are  the  stories 
that  every  cultivated  person  knows.  The  pupil  will  hear 
j  about  them  or  come  across  them  in  his  later  reading.  He 
\  will  then  need  them.  But  why  should  we  use  the  time  of 
our  pupils  preparing  them  for  something  that  they  may  need 
j )  years  hence?  Have  we  not  enough  to  do  to  guide  them 
'    through  the  spiritual  conflicts  of  their  present  lives?     Surely 
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they  have  immediate  temptations  from  which  they  need  to 
be  saved,  and  they  have  present  duties  in  the  performance 
of  which  they  need  guidance.  The  safety  of  the  future  lies 
in  the  right  action  of  the  present.  To  give  them  what  they 
need  to-day  requires  more  than  all  our  time  and  the  greatest 
care  in  selection.  Much  of  the  harm  of  the  teaching  of 
mythology,  as  it  is  done  to-day,  comes  from  the  violation 
of  this  principle.  Teachers  do  not  study  the  experiences  of 
their  pupils  and  adapt  the  stories  to  those  experiences,  but 
they  presume  that  one  story  is  as  good  as  another,  provided 
it  is  to  be  found  among  the  supposedly  beautiful  Greek 
myths.  Beautiful  those  myths  are,  for  they  come  from  a 
people  who  loved  nature  intensely  and  lived  close  to  nature, 
and  from  a  people  who  expressed  themselves  freely  in  won- 
derful art  forms.  But,  when  we  give  an  experience  only 
suited  for  the  mature  mind  to  the  little  child,  we  rob  it  of 
all  its  beauty  and  make  it  a  source  of  deformity.  When  the 
child  is  himself  attracted  toward  any  beautiful  object  in 
nature  and  we  tell  him  a  story  that  expresses  the  way  people 
long  ago  saw  and  felt  that  beauty,  the  story  has  value  for 
him.  When  he  appreciates  the  need  of  cultivating  his  own 
physical  strength  and  using  it,  and  we  tell  him  of  Hercules, 
the  strong  one  among  the  Greeks,  who  "  held  his  life  out  on 
his  hand  for  any  man  to  take,"  and  deemed  the  joy  of  service 
the  greatest  joy,  the  story  can  hardly  fail  to  do  its  legitimate 
work.  But  intrigue,  fickleness,  and  deception  should  never 
be  allowed  as  motives  for  the  story,  no  matter  from  what 
literature  derived.  Not  long  ago,  a  teacher  said  that  she 
would  not  teach  Norse  mythology  until  after  she  had  taught 
Greek  mythology,  because  the  latter  is  so  much  better 
known.  That  statement  well  illustrates  the  common  fal- 
lacy, for  how  can  we  teach  all  Greek  mythology  to  any 
grade  of  children?  If  a  story  from  Norse  mythology  illus- 
trates some  point  of  interest  in  science  or  history,  why  not 
use  it  in  any  grade,  no  matter  what  we  have  or  have  not  pre- 
viously taught?  If  we  select  on  the  principle  of  the  child's 
needs  and  not  on  that  of  future  culture,  we  cannot  fall  into 
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such  an  error.  But  in  too  many  instances,  I  fear,  particu^ 
larly  in  this  subject  of  mythology,  we  teach  it  because  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  course,  without  any  conception  of  its  influ- 
ence. Better  not  do  all  the  course  of  study  indicates  than 
to  teach  what  we  do  not  ourselves  understand. 

History  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  present  needs  helps 
the  child  to  realize  himself  in  his  highest  action.  It  teaches 
him  to  find  the  eternal  in  himself  and  to  submit  himself  to 
eternal  law.  It  frees  the  soul  and  makes  it  ready  for  its 
place  in  the  community  life.  Why  are  we  so  willing  to  let 
the  world  suffer  while  we  live  in  comparative  ease?  Because 
we  have  not  fully  learned  our  place  in  the  universe,  our  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  of  humanity.  Let  the  education  of  the- 
children  of  to-day  follow  the  lines  of  action  in  connection 
with  thought,  let  it  foster  minds  open  to  conviction  and 
ready  to  act  upon  conviction,  and  we  shall  have  a  people 
whose  sympathies  will  make  them  indeed  a  free  people. 

Emily  J.   Rice 
Chicago  Normal  School, 

Englewood,  III. 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE    SEPARATE    SCHOOL    QUESTION    IN    CANADIAN 
POLITICS 

The  recent  defeat  sustained  t>y  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  and  the  return  to  power  of  the  Liberal 
party  after  an  exile  of  eighteen  years  amid  opposition 
benches,  v^ould  seem  to  be  due  to  something  more  than  ordi- 
nary poHtical  issues.  After  the  general  election  of  1891, 
Sir  John  Macdonald  was  able  to  hold  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  more  than  thirty  Conservative  votes. 
During  the  coming  session,  the  Hon.  Wilfred  Laurier  may 
count  upon  twenty  assured  followers  over  and  above  all 
Conservative  and  Independent  opposition.  Allowing  his 
government  the  support  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Inde- 
pendent members  of  Parliament,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that,  on  most  divisions  of  the  House,  his  majority  will  be 
nearly  forty. 

The  out  and  out  "  Grit "  may  persuade  himself  that  this 
unprecedented  change  results  from  a  universal  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  protective  principles  of  the  late  government's 
national  policy,  and  may  believe  that  an  era  of  unrestricted 
trade  relations  is  opening  up.  The  old-line  ''  Tory,"  point- 
ing to  the  fact  that  Quebec  has  been  the  decisive  factor  in 
the  defeat  of  his  party,  will  maintain  that  the  outcome  is  due 
entirely  to  the  racial  desires  of  the  province  for  a  French- 
speaking  premier.  Undoubtedly,  in  his  personal  popularity 
with  all  parties  and  both  nationalities,  Mr.  Laurier  had  an 
advantage  over  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  whose  appointment  to 
the  premiership,  through  a  cabinet  "  split,"  and  after  a  pro- 
longed absence  as  High  Commissioner  to  England,  has 
never  received  the  full  favor  of  his  own  political  following. 
The  Toronto  World,  a  Conservative  journal  of  somewhat 
independent  spirit,   declares  that  "  It  was  not  protection 
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that  defeated  the  government,  but  intrigue,  dissension,  and 
corruption."  Without  doubt,  recent  disagreements  in  the 
cabinet  and  dissatisfaction  with  party  leaders,  as  well  as 
charges,  whether  true  or  false,  of  political  corruption,  have 
contributed  much  to  the  result. 

The  unbiased  observer,  however,  while  allowing  due 
weight  to  these  influences,  looks  elsewhere  for  the  motive 
which  impelled  a  national  change  of  silch  magnitude.  The 
question  upon  which  the  Conservative  party  has  been 
wrecked  is  primarily  that  of  provincial  rights,  whether  or  no 
there  should  be  Federal  interference  in  regard  to  the  Mani- 
toba school  system.  In  1870,  when  Manitoba  entered  the 
Confederation,  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  was  granted  a 
syste'm  of  separate  schools.  Under  a  provincial  act  in  1890, 
the  government  of  Manitoba  instituted  a  system  of  non- 
sectarian  pubUc  schools,  alleging  that  the  instruction  given 
under  clerical  supervision  was  far  from  efficient.  Appeal  for 
the  re-establishment  of  their  schools  was  made  by  the 
minority,  and  carried  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of,  the  Eng- 
lish Privy  Council.  The  decision  given  was  that  the 
Manitoba  government  had  not  exceeded  its  powers  in 
abolishing  separate  schools.  The  final  judgment,  however, 
delivered  in  January,  1895,  g^^e  to  the  minority  the  right 
to  apply  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion, and  to  that  body  the  power  to  order  rectification  and 
compensation,  if  an  injustice  could  be  proved.  Accordingly, 
the  Conservative  government  introduced  its  Remedial  Bill, 
which  aimed  at  the  restoration,,  with  pertain  modifications, 
of  a  separate  school  system  in  Manitoba.  This,  its  oppo- 
nents contended,  was  introduced  without  due  investigation 
of  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority, 
or  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  province.  During  the 
last  session  the  bill  passed  its  second  reading,  but  at  its  third, 
when  it  came  to  be  considered  clause  by  clause,  a  most 
determined  struggle  began.  Although  supported  by  a 
majority  in  the  House,  the  obstruction  tactics  of  the  oppo- 
sition proved  in  the  end  successful.  So  continuous  was  the 
discussion  maintained,  that  the  government  was  able  to  pass 
less  than  half  of  the  112  clauses  of  the  bill  before  the  last 
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session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  had 
drawn  to  its  close.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  House  was  kept  sitting  night  and  day  for  a  full  week; 
the  members  of  both  sides  being  arranged  in  organized  sys- 
tems of  relays.  The  opposition  encountered  by  the  govern- 
ment was  not  altogether  from  the  Liberal  ranks.  Indeed, 
the  most  determined  fighting  was  upon  the  part  of  Inde- 
pendent Conservatives  and  seceders  from  the  government — 
among  the  latter  being  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

After  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  government  found 
itself  upon  the  very  eve  of  a  general  election  broken  by  most 
alarming  dissensions.  The  parliamentary  struggle  of  indi- 
vidual members  to  free  themselves  from  domination 
extended  to  the  electors  also.  Throughout  the  country, 
thousands  of  Conservatives  joined  the  following  of  Mr.  Dal- 
ton  McCarthy,  the  intrepid  leader  of  the  Independent  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Another  section  of  the  party,  while 
promising  support  to  the  government  on  all  other  ques- 
tions, pledged  itself  as  opposed  to  all  attempts  to  coerce 
Manitoba.  It  was  the  old  story  of  a  house  divided  against 
itself.  Conservatives  rather  than  Liberals  defeated  their 
own  party.  The  Liberals,  indeed,  had  too  long  been  united 
in  adversity  to  divide  when  the  hope  of  victory  was  theirs. 
They  declined  to  discuss  the  sectarian  aspect  of  the  Mani- 
toba trouble,  and  confined  themselves  to  advocating  a  pro- 
vincial settlement  of  the  matter  after  due  investigation  of 
the  rights  and  claims  of  the  appellant  minority.  Concilia- 
tion, not  coercion;  provincial  freedom,  not  Federal  compul- 
sion— such,  broadly,  was  the  statement  of  the  reform  party. 

But  this  broader  view  of  the  situation  was  complicated  by 
a  more  immediate  aspect — the  question  of  direct  ecclesias- 
tical interference  in  state  affairs.  The  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  hitherto  considered  well-nigh  all  powerful  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  lent  its  weight  to  the  cause  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  had  introduced  the  Remedial  Bill.  Before 
Parliament  dissolved,  Mr.  Laurier  had  been  given  warning 
that  he  couM  expect  nothing  but  opposition  from  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  an  adherent,  unless  his  policy  was  in 
accord  with  its  demands.     But  Mr.  Laurier  had  ever  shown 
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slight  regard  for  Ultramontanism,  and  in  his  parUamentary 
speech  upon  the  Remedial  Bill  declared  his  intention  to  pur- 
sue his  public  course  as  a  citizen  of  Canada,  without  refer- 
ence to  racial  or  sectarian  bias.  The  result,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  issuing  of  a  Mandement  by  the  bishops,  which,  as 
well  as  being  printed  throughout  Canada,  was  read  in  all 
Catholic  churches  upon  the  Sunday  preceding  the  election. 
The  parish  priests  were  ordered  to  comment  upon  the  text 
so  as  to  make  quite  evident  the  duty  of  all  true  CathoHcs  to 
support  a  government  pledged  to  remedial  legislation. 

At  some  of  the  churches,  members  of  the  congregation 
left  during  the  address  of  their  pastor,  showing  by  this 
unheard-of  procedure  their  disapproval  of  clerical  interfer- 
ence and  intimidation.  This  was  the  presage  of  a  result  that 
surprised  Conservatives  and  Liberals  alike.  Instead  of 
obtaining  its  usual  majority  in  Quebec,  the  government's 
candidates  were  defeated  in  riding  after  riding.  The 
Liberal  party  had  conquered  coercion  not  by  an  expected 
majority  from  Protestant  constituencies,* but  by  an  unhoped- 
for movement  on  the  part  of  a  province  often  spoken  of  as 
blindly  submissive  to  the  dictates  of  its  spiritual  advisers. 
The  hierarchy  had  risked  much  and  lost.  Never  again  will 
the  province  of  Quebec  surrender  its  political  independence 
at  the  demand  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  A  victory  has 
been  won  not  merely  for  provincial  righfes,  but  for  completer 
separation  of  Church  and  state,  and  those  who  for  years  have 
advocated  the  cause  of  non-sectarian  education  for  the  whole 
Dominion,  now  see  some  dawn  of  hope.  The  Moniteur  du 
Commerce,  in  commenting  upon  the  election,  says: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  grave  error  was  committed  by  our  clergy 
in  taking  part  in  the  contest  as  they  did.  The  verdict  of  the  electors,  as 
regards  the  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  politics,  may  be  interpreted  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  much  obliged  to  youjor  the  sound  advice  which 
you  gave  us  on  Christian  morals,  but  as  regards  the  choice  of  our  members 
of  Parliament  we  can  perfectly  well  dispense  with  your  aid,  and  as  our  views 
on  civil  liberty  do  not  at  all  agree  with  yours,  the  more  you  meddle  with  our 
elections,  the  less  you  shall  be  listened  to." 

The  Toronto  Star  (Conservative)  speaks  of  the  result  as 
being  "  a  triumph  of  the  people  over  bosses,  spiritual  and 
political." 
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The  race  question,  it  is  hoped,  is  no  longer  incapable  of 
solution.  It  has  all  along  been  a  matter  of  creed  and  educa- 
tion as  much  or  more  than  that  of  nationality.  The  influ- 
ence of  creed  has  already  been  curtailed,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  public  sentiment  may  make  possible  such  constitu- 
tional changes  as  are  necessary  to  abolish  sectarian  schools 
in  the  older  provinces.  Meanwhile,  nothing  could  con- 
tribute more  to  remove  the  last  trace  of  racial  animosity 
than  the  succession  to  the  premiership  of  a  man  who,  as  a 
statesman,  is  at  once  a  cultured  Frenchman,  an  English- 
speaking  gentleman,  and  above  all  a  patriotic  Canadian. 

The  people  of  Canada  have  declared  for  free  government 
as  against  coercion  in  all  its  forms;  the  right  of  a  province 
to  legislate  in  the  matter  of  education  and  in  all  local  affairs 
without  Federal  interference;  the  right  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  individual  to  refuse  subservience  to  self-appointed 
political  and  spiritual  autocrats.  Surely  even  the  most 
hard-and-fast  advocate  of  unrestricted  commerce  need  feel 
no  regrets  that  his  'party  has  gained  a  victory  for  free  gov- 
ernment rather  than  for  free  trade. 

Stambury  R.  Tarr 
Woodstock  College, 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS   AT   THE   UNIVERSITY  OF 

MICHIGAN 

I  wish  to  make  a  brief  comment  upon  a  passage  of  the 
leading  article  in  the  May  (1896)  number  of  the  Review. 
Says  President  Eliot: 

That  a  subject  should  be  used  as  an  elective  in  the  admission  examin- 
ations to  colleges  and  universities  because  it  is  easier,  seems  to  me  to  be 
wholly  bad.  That  is  my  objection  to  many  of  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion at  the  Western  institutions.  In  the  University  of  Michigan,  for 
example,  they  use  subjects  as  admission  requirements  which  are  treated  in 
the  schools  in  a  manner  distinctly  inferior  to  the  treatment  of  the  old  sub- 
jects, and  they  admit  to  college,  on  these  comparatively  new  subjects,  men 
and  women  who  have  had  a  training  inferior  to  that  which  those  who 
present  the  old  subjects  have  received.  That  method,  I  am  sure,  has  no 
interest  for  any  of  us. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  have  recently  been  revised,  and  a  new  set  goes 
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into  effect  for  the  examinations  of  1897.  I  assume  that 
President  Eliot's  criticism  is  directed  against  the  require- 
ments which  are  in  force  the  present  year.  According  to 
these  requirements  six  subjects  not  found  in  the  Harvard 
list,  viz.,  botany,  physical  geography,  zoology,  physiology, 
astronomy,  and  geology,  are  accepted  under  certain  speci- 
fied conditions,  as  electives  in  the  admission  examinations. 
These,  then,  are,  or  include,  the  subjects  to  v^hich  President 
Eliot  takes  exception.  He  says,  first,  that  some  or  all  of 
them  are  used  as  electives  by  this  university  '*  because  they 
are  easier  ";  and  second,  that  some  or  all  of  them  are  treated 
in  the  schools  in  a  manner  distinctly  inferior  to  the  treat- 
ment of,  say,  physics  and  chemistry. 

About  the  second  charge  I  am  not  particularly  concerned. 
My  observation  is  that,  of  the  six  subjects  mentioned,  botany 
*  is  usually  taught  in  Michigan  schools  about  as  satisfactorily 
as  physics  and  chemistry;  in  some  schools,  as  satisfactorily 
as  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics.  The  other  subjects  are 
taught  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The  main  objec- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  them,  however,  has  not  been  that 
they  are  taught  inefficiently,  but  that  a  limited  amount  of 
time  is  given  to  the  study  of  them.  On  the  whole  I  am  will- 
ing to  grant  that  (with  the  exception  of  botany)  the  teach- 
ing of  these  elective  subjects  in  Michigan  schools  has  not 
been  as  good  as  it  might  have  been. 

But  with  regard  to  the  first  charge,  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned indeed.  An  important  pedagogical  principle,  one 
might  say  an  important  ethical  principle,  is  involved  in  such 
a  charge.  We  are  accused  not  only  of  having  deUberately 
selected  an  inferior  in  preference  to  a  superior  study  for  our 
admission  examinations,  but  of  having  selected  it  because  it 
was  inferior.  This  is  a  serious  accusation ;  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  well-founded,  the  University  of  Michigan 
deserves  to  be  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  educational  world. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  charge  can  be  successfully 
sustained.  Whatever  appearances  may  seem  to  indicate, 
legislation  regarding  our  admission  requirements  has  been 
enacted  on  a  different  principle  from  that  implied  in  the 
passage  quoted  above.     The  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows: 
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In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  relation  between  the  high 
schools  and  the  university  is  intimate  and  vital.  The 
administrators  of  the  high  schools  feel  that  it  is  their  privi- 
lege and  their  duty  to  secure  and  to  maintain  a  connection 
with  the  university;  the  administrators  of  the  university 
feel  that  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  nothing  which  will 
strain  the  bond  between  them  and  the  lower  schools.  Uni- 
versity legislation  in  matters  of  admission  requirements  is 
thus  never  an  act  of  arrogant  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
university;  it  is  always  made  with  an  eye  to  the  practical 
difficulties  and  hmitations  imposed  by  the  relation  of  uni- 
versity and  high  school;  it  is  always  a  compromise  between 
what  the  university  (and  the  high  schools)  would  like,  and 
what  the  rapidly  improving  high  schools  are  able  with  the 
means  at  hand  adequately  to  perform.  In  this  State  the 
high  schools  have  one  important  function,  the  value  of  which 
is  not  always  fully  realized;  they  are  in  a  way  popular  nor- 
mal schools  engaged  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  positions 
in  the  graded  schools.  Such  being  the  case,  school  boards 
and  superintendents  often  feel  under  compulsion  to  provide, 
in  the  high-school  courses,  the  subjects  required  in  the 
examinations  for  teachers'  certificates.  If  zoology  is  a 
required  subject  for  a  county  examination,  zoology  is  put 
into  the  high-school  course;  if  geology  is  required  for  the 
same  end,  geology  is  added;  and  so  on.  Thus  it  came 
about  very  naturally,  many  years  ago,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  high  schools  which  desired  the  diploma  relation 
with  the  university  found  they  were  compelled  to  carry,  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity, the  subjects  required  for  the  securing  of  a  teacher's 
certificate.  To  reheve  this  embarrassment  of  the  high 
school,  to  enable  them  to  simplify  their  programmes  and 
concentrate  work  upon  fewer  studies,  the  university 
authorities  resolved  to  recognize  these  "  inferior  "  studies 
demanded  by  the  boards  of  examiners,  and  so  added  them  as 
electives  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  university. 

I  hope  the  principle  involved  will  now  be  clear.  There 
was  no  question  of  easier  or  harder,  superior  or  inferior 
studies.     The  question  was  how  best  to  meet  a  practical 
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emergency  involving  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of 
struggling  high  schools.  Perhaps  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  not  the  wisest  one;  perhaps  it  was  a  serious  blunder. 
Probably  it  was  a  method  which  will  have  no  interest  for  any 
of  the  Eastern  universities.  But  certainly  it  was  not  the 
deliberate  substitution  of  one  study  for  another  simply 
"  because  it  was  easier." 

I  will  add  that  in  the  new  and  simpler  requirements  which 
go  into  effect  in  the  examinations  of  1897,  the  list  of  sub- 
jects required  for  admission  to  this  university  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  list  of  the  Harvard  requirements,  with  the  single 
exception  of  botany.  We  require  botany;  Harvard  does 
not. 

F.  N.  Scott 
University  of  Michigan 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Education— By  H.  Holman,  M.  A.     New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     1896, 
536  p.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  and  worthy  book,  written  in  an  ele- 
vated spirit  and  with  high  purpose.  It  does  not  belong  at 
all  to  that  class  of  books  which  give  temporary  but  doubt- 
ful help  to  the  teacher  by  way  of  recipes  and  fatherly  advice; 
but  rather  to  that  class  which  seeks  to  ground  the  teacher 
in  principles,  that  he  may  become  an  intelligent  and  self- 
directing  agent  in  the  great  work  of  teaching  instead  of  a 
mere  operative  in  a  school  factory.  The  multiplication  of 
such  books  bears  the  hopeful  sign  that  teaching  may  be  con- 
trolled by  law  and  rescued  from  caprice;  and  that  the  best 
help,  even  to  the  practical  teacher,  lies  in  the  perception  of 
fundamental  truth  as  expounded  in  the  science  of  education. 
The  most  truly  theoretical  book  is  the  most  truly  practical. 
So  that  the  extent  to  which  the  author  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing us  a  true  science  of  education  measures  the  value  of  his 
book  to  the  practical  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  educational 
theorist. 

This  book  seems  to  be  intended  for  beginners  in  the 
serious  study  of  education.  Hence  many  topics  are  prop- 
erly discussed  which  are  quite  familiar  to  the  advanced 
student  of  the  subject.  The  plan  seems  to  be  to  discuss 
some  phase  of  psychology  in  a  chapter  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  deduction  of  general  principles  of  edu- 
cation. The  book  might  have  had  closer  scientific 
unity,  with  the  saving  of  time  and  space,  had 
all  the  psychology  been  discussed  before  the  principles  of 
education  were  entered  upon.  This  might  not  have  been 
best,  however,  for  the  ''  beginner  "  whom  the  author  had  in 
mind.  Waiving  this,  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  scientific 
unity  of  the  book;  at  least  the  unity  is  not  obvious.    A 
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science  must  have  organic  unity;  this  is  its  supreme  test; 
and  the  conception  of  education  as  herein  presented  should 
impress  the  reader  with  the  inherence  of  all  the  truths  pre- 
sented in  some  central  moving  principle.  The  movement 
through  the  book  seems  to  have  diversity,  if  not  multipUcity, 
more  prominent  than  unity.  Everything  should  have  been 
brought  under  ''  General  principles  of  education."  All  ques- 
tions of  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  etc.,  should  have  been 
fused  into  one  central  movement.  There  can  be  no  more 
reason  for  discussing  psychology  in  a  book  on  education 
than  there  is  for  discussing  logic.  The  developing  reason 
is  only  of  co-ordinate  importance  with  the  developed  reason 
of  the  world  in  which  the  individual  lives.  Education  is  a 
process  which  moves  forward  under  the  organic  unity  of  two 
factors;  and  a  strictly  scientific  discussion  of  education  must 
drop  at  once  into  this  movement  and  hold  both  factors  in 
unity  throughout.  I  would  not  make  so  much  of  this  point, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  generally  books  on  education 
have  scattered  here  and  there  through  them  lumps  of  psy- 
chology. The  writers  may  say  that  the  nature  of  the  being 
to  be  educated  determines  the  process,  and  this  nature  is  the 
subject-matter  of  psychology.  But  just  here  the  split  is 
made.  The  nature  of  the  being  to  be  educated  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  can  be  educated.  This  may  be  chiefly  a 
question  of  emphasis,  but  it  is  important  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  unity  of  treatment,  and  to  keep  education  moving 
before  the  reader  in  the  unity  of  its  process. 

The  foregoing  criticism  applies  to  the  discussion  in  detail, 
as  well  as  to  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  many  items  dis- 
cussed, which  seem  to  the  reader  to  be  miscellaneously 
enumerated,  might  be  shown  to  the  reader  to  arise  out  of  the 
one  fact  in  the  individual — his  educability.  In  this  way  all 
the  principles  would  appear  to  be,  as  they  are,  organically 
related,  and  mutually  explanatory.  For  instance,  if  educa- 
bility is  the  capacity  of  the  individual  for  conscious  self- 
realization,  then  such  topics  as  "  The  principle  of  pleasure," 
"  From  the  particular  to  the  general,"  "  From  the  known  to 
the  unknown,"  "  From  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,"  etc., 
would  appear  in  their  true  light  as  naming  only  phases  of  the 
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one  educative  process,  or  process  of  self-realization.  In  this 
way  the  whole  discussion  might  have  more  compactness  and 
vigor. 

But,  while  saying  that  the  book  is  not  written  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  scientific  tension,  I  must  insist  that  it  is  sound 
and  helpful,  and  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  a  critic  must  always  show  himself  wiser  than 
the  author  of  the  book  which  the  critic  could  not  have 
written,  the  less  said  by  the  way  of  adverse  criticism  in  this 
case  the  better.  The  topics  treated  are  fundamental,  and 
are  discussed  in  a  scholarly  and  thorough  manner. 

Arnold  Tompkins 

University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  III. 


School  interests  and  duties,  developed  from  Page's  Mutual  Duties  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  from  various  public  reports  and  documents,  and  from  Bulletins 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  By  Robert  M.  King,  Indianapolis 
High  School.     New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  1895.     336  p.     $1.50. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  largely,  as  the  author  freely 
admits  in  his  introduction,  "with  a  special  view  to  the  needs 
of  Teachers*  Reading  Circles,"  a  factor  in  American  education 
which  has  encouraged  and  stimulated  the  production  of  peda- 
gogical literature  during  the  last  few  years  as  no  other  factor 
has  done.  Doubtless  the  author's  own  State,  Indiana,  has  felt 
this  impulse  more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  but  I 
am  sure  that  this  book  will  be  welcomed  not  alone  by  Indiana 
teachers'  reading  circles,  but  by  reading  circles  everywhere, 
and  by  the  great  body  of  American  teachers.  It  is  an 
excellent  sign  of  the  times  that  there  is  a  demand  for  peda- 
gogical literature  such  as  we  have  never  before  witnessed,  and 
this  demand  is  the  greatest  encouragement  to  authorship. 
The  annual  production  of  pedagogical  works  in  Germany  is 
something  like  twelve  hundred.  While  we  come  far  short  of 
that  number,  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  one  could 
"count  on  the  fingers"  the  standard  pedagogical  productions 
by  American  authors. 

This  work  is  rather  a  compilation  than  an  original  production. 
I  find  that  fully  one-half  of  the  book  consists  of  quotations  from 
other  writers,  but  the  author  gives  proper  credit  in  each  case. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  his  quotations  are  always  per- 
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tinent  to  his  subject,  and  some  of  them,  I  think,  might  be 
omitted,  without  loss  to  the  book.  I  allude  particularly  to 
p.  300-302,  315,  and  'many  short  quotations.  Then,  too, 
the  many  quotations  for  "Arbor  Day  celebrations,"  "School 
celebrations  and  observances,"  "Notes  on  teachers'  reading 
circles,"  etc.,  hardly  have  place  in  a  standard  work  of  a  peda- 
gogical character.  This  lead  me  to  say,  right  here,  that  this 
book  will  hardly  take  the  character  of  a  standard  work  on 
pedagogy.  It  contains  too  much  material  that  one  seeks  in 
current  periodical  educational  journals.  These  quotations 
which  are  suggested  for  use  at  celebrations,  seem  to  me  out  of 
place  in  a  book  which  gives  us  the  address  of  the  immortal 
David  P.  Page  on  "Duties  of  parents,"  the  very  practical 
chapter  on  "School  architecture"  by  T.  M.  Clarke,  or  Presi- 
dent Payne's  discussion  of  "The  teachers*  institute."  Not 
but  that  the  selections  are  good,  being  gems  of  literature ;  but 
the  teacher  will  naturally  go  to  educational  journals  for  sug- 
gestions of  programmes  for  celebrations,  thereby  securing 
freshness  and  appropriateness.  Doubtless  many  teachers  will 
be  glad,  however,  that  the  author  has  made  such  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  suitable  material  for  these  occasions,  thereby  saving 
them  a  great  deal  of  work.  My  objection  is  not  to  the 
material,  but  to  its  presence  in  this  book.  But  all  lovers  of 
David  P.  Page  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  King  for  bringing  to 
light  again  his  remarkable  address  at  Newburyport  in  1838 
on  "The  mutual  duties  of  parents  and  teachers."  There  is 
a  sweetness  and  freshness  about  everything  that  Mr.  Page  said 
that  never  fails  to  inspire  and  help  the  teacher.  The  author 
has  taken  a  good  text,  and  his  own  spirit,  in  everything  original 
in  the  book,  shows  that  he  has  "learned  of"  Mr.  Page.  We 
can  readily  believe  that,  "Such  a  man  and  such  words  are  the 
inspiration  of  this  volume." 

Then,  too,  I  am  glad  that  the  article  on  "School  architec- 
ture" by  Mr.  Clark  is  also  put  in  convenient  form  for  teachers 
and  school  boards  to  reach.  It  ought  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
securing  better  schoolhouses,  better  ventilation,  more  health- 
ful conditions  in  the  schools  of  our  country.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  one  other  extensive  quotation — that  on  "The 
teachers*  institute"  by  Professor  Payne.  This  is  another 
pedagogical  treasure  that  cannot  too  often  be  placed  before 
teachers  and  school  authorities.  It  is  not  my  province  to.  dis- 
cuss either  of  these  three  above  mentioned  articles,  as  they  are 
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not  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  King.  I  simply  commend  the 
author  for  giving  them  a  place  in  his  book. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  ''  The  dictionary  and  how  to  use.  it," 
which  is  of  great  value.  The  directions  are  very  explicit, 
and  attention  is  called  to  the  contents  of  the  dictionary  which 
many  teachers  have  never  discovered  themselves,  much  less 
taught  their  pupils  to  find.  I  think  the  author  rather  ex- 
travagant, perhaps  too  ''American,"  when  he  says,  "  The 
EngHsh  is  apparently  destined  to  become  the  universal 
language  of  the  earth."  When  the  German,  the  Frenchman, 
the  Russian,  the  Spaniard,  the  Turk  is  so  reconstructed 
that  he  thinks  3,nd/ee/s  as  an  EngUshman  does,  then  he  will 
speak  the  English  language;  until  then  he  will  need  his  own 
language  in  which  to  express  himself,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage will  not  do  for  him.  But  Mr.  King  does  not  need 
that  argument  to  convince  one  that  the  English  language 
should  be  well  learned. 

Superintendent  Bertram  of  Bedin  told  me  a  year  ago  that 
one  of  the  most  commendable  things  that  he  discovered  in 
our  schools,  upon  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1893,  is  the 
school  library  in  nearly  every  school.  Mr.  King  gives  some 
very  good  suggestions  on  this  subject.  His  discussion  of 
"  School  etiquette  "  is  also  timely,  and  "  Washington's  rules 
of  civility,"  which  he  gives  in  full,  are  most  valuable.  We  are 
about  to  enter  upon  a  Presidential  campaign.  It  will  be  a 
new  experience  if  our  ears  are  not  shocked  by  boys  shouting 
for  "  Grover,"  or  "  Ben,"  or  "  Billy,"  or  "  Tom,"  as  the  case 
may  be.  Aside  from  the  lack  of  respect  shown  the  candidate 
for  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  our  training  of  the  young  that  they  show  so 
little  respect  for  their  seniors.  I  know  that  the  author  tells 
a  plain,  though  unpleasant  truth,  especially  to  one  who  is 
traveling,  when  he  says,  ''Americans  have  not  a  flattering 
reputation  in  other  countries  in  respect  to  poHteness." 
There  is  need  enough  of  a  great  deal  being  said  on  this  sub- 
ject until  teachers  and  parents  fully  realize  their  duty  in 
regard  to  it. 

Levi  Seeley 
State  Normal  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


IX 
EDITORIAL  ' 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  reach  a  permanent  high-water  mark.  At  St. 
Paul,  at  Toronto,  at  Saratoga,  at  Asbury  Park  and  at  Den- 
ver, it  was  felt  that  the  best  meeting  possible  had  been  held; 
but  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  1896  surpassed  them  all.  The 
attendance  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  large  as  at  Denver — 
although  it  must  have  been  nearly  so — but  it  was  of  an 
unusually  high  quaUty.  The  crowded  meetings,  both  of  the 
general  Association  and  of  the  various  departments,  proved 
this.  With  the  exception  of  President  Eliot,  George  P. 
Brown,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  leaders  of  educational 
opinion  were  all  present  and  participated  actively  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. President  Dougherty's  natural  good  judgment 
and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  movements, 
enabled  him  to  offer  decidedly  the  strongest  programme 
that  the  teachers  of  the  country  have  yet  listened  to.  The 
speakers  were  chosen  because  they  had  something  to  say, 
and  not  because  they  "  represented  "  this,  that,  or  the  other 
section  or  interest.  The  natural  result  was  an  immense 
attendance  upon  the  meetings."  Indeed,  overflow  meetings 
were  held  on  several  occasions  and  a  number  of  the  addresses 
were  repeated  before  a  second  and  equally  enthusiastic 
audience.  On  Friday  night,  when  Booker  T.  Washington 
spoke,  the  crowd  was  quite  unprecedented,  and  nearly  as 
many  persons  were  turned  away  as  could  find  admittance. 
Bishops  Vincent  and  Spalding  were  also  greatly  enjoyed. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Association,  concurred  in  by  many  others,  that  the  paper  by 
Professor  Brander  Matthews  on  "  Literature  and  American 
literature  "  was,  taken  all  in  all,  the  finest  ever  read  before 
the  N.  E.  A.      The  paper  was  not  only  full  of  thought 
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touched  by  humor,  but  it  was  itself  Uterature.  Professor 
Brander  Matthews  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  underrating 
his  audience,  as  some  university  professors  have  done  before 
him,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  closest  attention  and 
most  generous  applause.  The  whole  discussion  on  litera-^ 
ture  was  a  memorable  one,  for  Professor  Trent  and  Mrs. 
Young  sustained  their  parts  admirably. 

President  Jordan's  appointment  to  the  Bering  Sea  Com- 
mission prevented  his  attendance,  and  Professor  Jackman 
was  permitted  to  read  his  paper.  Professor  Coulter  was 
absent  through  the  failure  of  his  railway  connections,  and 
President  Canfield  because  of  domestic  afifliction.  In  all 
other  respects  the  programme  was  carried  out  as  printed. 
President  Dougherty's  presiding  was  dignified  and  cour- 
teous, and  he  retired  from  his  responsible  office  with  the  cor- 
dial congratulations  and  good-will  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Association.  Secretary  Shepard  and  Treasurer 
McNeill  kept  the  executive  ^machinery  in  motion  in  a  way 
that  is  none  the  less  praiseworthy  becaase  it  has  become 
familiar. 


Despite  the  exertions  of  President  Tarbell  the  meetings 
of  the  Council  seemed  to  drag.  The  reports  presented  were 
good,  and  that  of  Superintendent  Gove  on  the  business  side 
of  city  school  systems  provoked  an  old-time  debate;  but  the 
discussions  lacked  pith  and  point.  It  may  be  that  the  com- 
mittee-system of  the  Council  is  too  cumbrous,  or  that  its 
members  have  told  each  other  all  they  know;  but  certain  it 
is  that  something  is  lacking.  It  might  be  wise  to  try  one 
meeting  at  which  no  reports  would  be  heard  except  those 
summing-up  the  results  of  new  investigations,  and  no  papers 
read  except  in  support  of  certain  definite  and  specified 
theses,  which  might  then  be  debated.  Dr.  McMurry  intro- 
duced this  latter  feature  into  the  Summer  School  of  the 
Buffalo  School  of  Pedagogy,  with  excellent  results.  The 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Council  is  Professor  Hins- 
dale, one  of  its  most  conscientious  members  and  most  vigor- 
ous debaters. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  transacted  a  great  deal  of  busi^ 
ness  rapidly  and  without  any  friction  whatever.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  of  New  York  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  fill  the  vacancy  <:aused 
by  his  own  resignation  in  February  last.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  directors,  voting  by  letter,  in  January  last,  elected 
Mr.  Butler  a  trustee  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Calkins.  Some 
weeks  afterward  the  right  of  the  directors  to  vote  by  letter 
was  questioned.  Although  there  were  plenty  of  precedents 
for  the  method  of  voting,  Mr.  Butler  promptly  resigned, 
thus  necessitating  a  new  election  at  Buffalo.  J.  Ormond 
Wilson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  was  president  of  the 
N.  E.-A.  in  1880,  was  chosen  a  trustee  to  succeed  Dr.  Zal- 
mon  Richards,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired.  A  new 
department,  that  of  Libraries,  was  authorized,  in  response 
to  a  strong  petition  in  its  favor.  Unusually  full  and  detailed 
financial  reports  were  presented,  thanks  to  the  joint  efforts 
of  President  Dougherty,  Treasurer  McNeill,  and  Chairman 
Tarbell  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Great  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  new  form  of  report,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  continued.  It  is  so  rendered  as  to  enable  every  director 
to  trace  for  himself  the  expenditures  of  the  year.  Treasurer 
McNeill  explained  every  item  in  person,  and  invited  ques- 
tions and  criticisms  as  he  proceeded.  The  report  showed  a 
gross  income  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  of  $28,683.- 
81,  much  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  Of 
this  amount,  $3,033.59  came  from  interest  on  invested  funds, 
$249.45  from  the  copyrights  of  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  Ten  and  Fifteen,  and  the  remainder  from 
membership  fees.  After  allowing  $844.26  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  and  $7,834.47  for  print- 
ing and  distributing  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Den- 
ver meeting,  and  paying  the  running  expenses  of  the  year, 
$12,477.05  was  added  to  the  permanent  fund.  This  fund 
now  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  $55,000.  The  income 
from  it  barely  pays  the  salaries  voted  by  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, and  would  only  suffice  to  defray  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
issuing  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings.  The  need. of  a 
greatly  increased  permanent  fund  is  therefore  apparent. 
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The  amendments  to  the  constitution  made  at  Denver 
were  supplemented  by  some  necessary  verbal  changes  and 
by  a  provision  that  all  past  presidents  of  the  Association 
and  all  future  presidents,  on  retiring  from  ofhce,  shall 
become  life  directors. 


The  newly  elected  president,  State  Superintendent  Skin- 
ner of  New  York,  was  chosen  in  the  most  complimentary 
manner  possible.  He  will  make  a  vigorous  and  progressive 
executive  officer.  Secretary  Shepard  and  Treasurer  McNeill 
were,  of  course,  re-elected.  This  will  doubtless  be  their  fate 
as  long  as  they  will  consent  to  it.  The  new  Board  of 
Trustees  organized  by  the  election  of  Superintendent  Lane 
of  Chicago  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Butler  of  New  York  as 
secretary.  The  Executive  Committee  for  18,96—97  will 
therefore  consist  of  Messrs.  Skinner,  Dougherty,  Shepard, 
McNeill,  and  Lane.  The  meeting  of  1897  seems  likely  to  go 
either  to  Milwaukee  or  to  Minneapolis. 


In  this  Review  for  June  it  was  stated  editorially  that  "  a 
working  majority  of  the  board  of  education  [of  New  York 
city]  has  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  new  school  law,  and  improvement  is  confidently 
expected  all  along  the  line."  These  words  were  written  in 
a  spirit  of  kindHness  and  with  a  desire  to  give  full  credit  to 
the  public  expressions  of  men  who  seemed  competent  to 
speak  for  the  board.  Before  these  words  had  reached  our 
readers,  however,  fhey  were  falsified  by  events,  and  a  daring 
scheme  of  pedagogical  piracy  was  under  full  headway  in  New 
York.  The  history  of  the  year  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out a  summary  of  that  scheme  and  its  development. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  New  York  city  Board  of 
Education,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  three  ele- 
ments. The  first  element  is  made  up  of  men  of  education 
and  of  standing  in  the  community,  largely  appointed  by 
Mayor  Strong,  \vho  have  no  purpose  in  view  but  the  good 
of  the  city  and  the  elevation  of  the  school  system  out  of  its 
present  mire.     These  gentlemen  are  usually  designated  by 
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the  ringsters  as  '*  the  minority."  A  second  element  is  made 
up  of  political  place-hunters  and  looters.  They  are  for 
themselves  first  and  then  for  their  friends;  should  time  and 
opportunity  serve,  they  are  for  the  schools.  They  are  Tam- 
many Democrats  and  Tammany  Republicans.  They  propose 
to  use  their  present  positions  to  secure  poUtical  advance- 
ment, if  possible.  Those  of  them  who  practice  law  want  to 
become  judges,  if  they  can;  or  anything  with  a  salary,  if  they 
cannot.  This  element  supplies  the  aggressive  leadership  in 
the  board,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  support  any  trickery 
or  political  wire-pulling  on  sight.  A  third  element,  made  up 
of  about  five  men,  is  steeped  in  ignorance.  Not  ignorance  of 
education  alone,  but  ignorance  of  everything.  These  men 
would  die  at  the  stake  sooner  than  harbor  a  new  idea  or 
favor  any  policy  that  was  suspected  of  emanating  from  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  community.  The  second  and 
third  elements  vote  together  on  nine  occasions  out 
of  ten,  and  easily  control  the  board. 

The  fact  that  the  board  was  thus  made  up  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  school  reformers.  When  the  bill  giving 
to  this  board  full  control  of  the  school  system  was  pending 
in  the  legislature,  many  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether 
the  present  board  was  a  fit  depository  of  so  much  power. 
The  reformers  were  obliged  to  concede  that  it  was  not,  but 
claimed  that  their  contention  was  for  a  principle,  and  that 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  was  not  invalidated  by  the 
weakness  of  its  temporary  exponent.  So  the  reform  bill 
passed. 

Under  its  terms  a  superintendent  of  schools  and  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  assistants  were  to  be  appointed  at  once,  and 
upon  the  Board  of  Superintendence  so  constituted  the  edu- 
cational administration  of  the  school  system  was  to  devolve. 
The  events  of  the  winter  had  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  the  existing  administration  of  the  schools  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  public,  of  the  press,  and  of  the 
legislature.  Its  own  confidence  it  was  fortunate  enough  to 
retain.  The  public  and  the  press,  however,  looked  hope- 
fully for  the  establishment  of  a  new  order;  one  that 
would  restore  the  schools  to  public  confidence,  give  them 
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vastly  increased  efficiency,  and  carry  out  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  new  law.  Assurances  were  given  that 
this  was  to  happen.  Indeed,  a  special  committee  to  revise 
the  by-laws  was  constituted  and  given  in  control  of  the  ele- 
ment that  had  favored  the  new  school  law.  But  this 
proved  to  be  a  ruse.  Underneath  the  surface,  negotiations 
were  in  active  progress,  and  poHtical  wires  were  being  pulled, 
to  prevent  at  all  hazards  the  displacement  of  the  old  regime. 
This  old  regime  had  its  personification  in  John  Jasper,  who, 
since  1879,  has  sat  in  the  office  of  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  To  him  more  than  to  anyone  else  is  due  the  present 
woodenness  of  the  New  York  school  system.  Mr.  Jasper 
is  a  man  of  active  mind,  keen  perceptions,  untiring  industry, 
great  knowledge  of  detail,  single-minded  devotion  to  what 
he  conceives  to  be  his  duty,  and  withal  one  of  the  shrewdest 
and  most  far-sighted  politicians  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
and  compliment  (from  that  point  of  view)  can  go  no  further. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  schools  committed  to  his 
care,  Mr.  Jasper  is  without  broad  education;  he  is  not  a 
student;  he  has  no  high  ideals  of  and  for  public  education; 
he  possesses  no  knowledge  of  educational  systems  and  prac- 
tices in  other  cities  and  in  other  countries;  and  he  has  no 
conception  of  what  the  modern  theory  and  practice  of  edu- 
cation mean.  He  cannot  direct  the  teachers  nor  can  he 
help  them,  either  as  a  whole  or  as  individuals,  to  a  higher 
level  of  efficiency.  In  the  work  of  receiving,  averag- 
ing, and  filing  reports,  he  is  unequaled.  In  that  of 
"  steering "  committees  and  controlling  the  work  of 
the  board  he  is  wholly  successful.  But  of  super- 
vising public  schools,  whether  in  a  village,  town, 
city,  or  metropolis,  he  knows  absolutely  nothing,  and  it  is 
not  even  in  evidence  that  he  pretends  to  know  anything. 
Mr.  Jasper,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  far-sighted  politician.  He 
has  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  forces  organizing  against 
the  ward-trustee  system,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  product 
and  a  stanch  defender,  would  soon  be  irresistible,  and  that 
the  law  would  be  changed.  He  knew,  too,  that  any  scheme 
of  reform  that  might  be  adopted  would  certainly  provide  for 
a  city  superintendent  with  large  powers  for  an  increased 
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term  of  years.  Mr.  Jasper  bent  all  his  energies  toward 
getting  these  enlarged  powers  and  that  increased  term  for 
himself.  The  platform  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy- 
admonished  him  that  the  change  would  probably  come  in 
Mayor  Strong's  term.  So  the  new  appointments  to  the 
board  of  education  became  of  importance.  President 
Maclay  was  then,  as  since,  an  unconscious  but  effective 
tool.  He  suggested  the  new  appointments  to  Mayor 
Strong  and  they  were  made;  but  neither  Mr.  Maclay  nor 
the  Mayor  knew — at  the  time — that  they  were  drawing 
the  forced  card  in  almost  every  instance.  Yet  such  was  the 
case,  and  when  Mayor  Strong's  prerogatives  under  the 
power-of-removal  bill  expired,  he  left  a  board  of  education 
in  which  Mr.  Jasper  commanded  a  safe  majority.  The 
reformers  knew  this  perfectly  well.  They  were  besought  to 
legislate  the  board  out  of  oflfice  in  the  new  law,  and  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  do  so,  but  they  declined,  on  grounds 
of  principle,  to  incorporate  any  such  provision  in  the  bill. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  May  last  when  a  city  superin- 
tendent was  to  be  elected.     The  importance  of  the  post  and 
the  pending  creation  of  the  Greater  New  York,  demanded 
a  man  of  broad  scholarship,  marked  executive  capacity,  and 
wide  educational  experience;  one  who  could  from  the  first 
command    public    confidence    and    lead    public    opinion. 
Various  names  were  suggested  by  the  newspapers,  which 
were  of  one   mind   in   saying   that   of   course   Mr.   Jasper 
would  not  do.     Among  the  experienced  superintendents  of 
national  reputation  whose  availability  was  publicly  discussed 
were  Gove  of  Denver,  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn,  Dougherty  of 
Peoria,  Fitzpatrick  formerly  of  Omaha,  Jones  of  Cleveland, 
I  and  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul.     Any  one  of  these  men  would,  of 
I  course,  have  been  a  vast  improvement  upon  Mr.  Jasper. 
.  But  most  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  had 
I  never  heard  of  any  of  them,  and  the  only  one  who  pretended 
I  to  know  of  them  took  occasion   to  vilify  them  at   every 
;  opportunity.     One  member  waved  all  remonstrants  aside 
I  with    this   sapient    remark:    "  New    York    wants    common 
I  schools  for  common  people.     The  superintendent  ought  to 
be  a  common  man.     Mr.  Jasper  is  good  enough  for  me." 
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It  needs  perhaps  to  be  added  that  this  was  not  intended  to 
be  funny. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
reformers  to  secure  as  a  candidate  an  educator  whose  repu- 
tation had  reached  even  New  York,  and  the  very  mention  of 
whose  name  would  make  that  of  Mr.  Jasper  ridiculous. 
Such  a  man  was  found  in  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  president  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Mr.  Oilman's  pre-eminent 
standing,  his  international  reputation,  his  broad  culture,  his 
genius  for  organization,  and  his  grasp  of  the  sociological  and 
economic  aspects  and  relations  of  education,  made  him  the 
ideal  man  to  become  the  first  minister  of  education  for  the 
Greater  New  York.  It  is  an  added  evidence  of  his  large 
views  and  broad  sympathies  that  Mr.  Gilman  saw  at  a  glance 
the  great  opportunities  that  lay  before  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and,  despite  his  secure  and  exalted  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  a  great  university,  consented  to  the  use 
of  his  name.  As  the  New  York  World  said  on  May  21, 
**  The  suggestion  of  the  name  of  President  Gilman  of  Johns 
Hopkins  for  the  superintendency  of  the  New  York  public 
schools  is  a  promising  intimation  that  some  of  these  days  the 
common-school  education  of  our  millions  of  children  may  be 
considered  as  important  a  matter  as  the  college  education  of 
our  undergraduates." 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Oilman's  name  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  public  and  the  press.  The  newspapers  vied  with  each 
other  in  demanding  his  immediate  and  unanimous  election, 
and  the  relegation  of  Mr.  Jasper  to  some  clerical  position 
for  which  his  abilities  and  experience  suited  him.  Seth 
Low,  Andrew  D.  White,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Elihu  Root, 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Bishop  Potter, 
William  C.  Whitney,  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew  were  among 
the  first  to  insist  upon  Mr.  Oilman's  election  and  to  use  all 
their  influence  to  that  end.  The  popular  uprising  swept  the 
Ignorant  and  servile  majority  of  the  board  of  education  off 
its  feet.  Mr.  Jasper  labored  diligently  to  repair  his  broken 
lines  and  to  suggest  devices  that  would  make  Mr.  Oilman's 
acceptance  of  an  election  impossible,  but  without  avail. 
One  after  another  of  his  supporters  went  to  him  and  said 
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that  they  could  not  hold  out  against  the  public  pressure.  It 
was  too  strong  even  for  their  personal  and  political  ties.  As 
a  result,  fifteen  of  the  twenty-one  votes  were  to  have  been 
cast  for  Mr.  Oilman.  Six  were  too  stubborn  and  too  igno- 
rant to  change.  One  of  them  asked,  "  Who  is  this  here 
Gillam,  anyhow?  "  Another  shook  his  head  and  thought 
that  while  Mr.  Oilman  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man  in  the 
field  of  higher  education,  yet  he  might  not  know  how  to  teach 
spelling  and  besides  (this  triumphantly)  he  did  not  know 
the  New  York  schools  by  their  numbers,  as  Mr.  Jasper  did! 
Meanwhile  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  the  friends  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  had  not  been  idle.  They 
besought  Mr.  Oilman  not  to  go  to  New  York,  and  depicted 
the  awful  things  that  would  happen  to  the  university  if  he 
left  it.  Public  meetings  were  held  and  pledges  obtained  of 
money  to  assist  the  work  of  the  university.  All  this  was, 
in  our  judgment,  very  shortsighted  and  very  unwise.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  had  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by  allow- 
ing Mr.  Oilman  to  serve  the  Oreater  New  York,  at  least  for 
a  few  years.  He  need  not  have  resigned  permanently,  for 
a  leave  of  absence  covering  two  or  three  years  would  have 
enabled  him  to  reorganize  the  New  York  school  system  and 
put  it  on  its  feet.  He  could  then  have  returned  to  Balti- 
more, and  the  university  would  have  been  credited  with  its 
greatest  achievement.  A  new  claim  to  public  confidence 
and  support  would  have  been  advanced,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  country  at  large  would  have  recognized 
the  service  with  gifts  and  endowments.  But  his  colleagues 
and  immediate  friends  did  not  share  Mr.  Oilman's  states- 
manlike view  of  the  situation,  and  their  remonstrances  and 
pleas  were  so  strenuous  and  so  personal  that  he  felt  obliged 
to  yield  to  them.  This  he  did  by  withdrawing  his  name 
from  the  consideration  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  a  letter  which  reached  New  York  just  eight  hours 
before  the  balloting  was  to  take  place.  Deprived  of  Mr. 
Oilman's  candidacy,  the  reformers  could  not  hold  the  votes 
they  had  won.  The  name  of  Superintendent  Oilbert  of  St. 
Paul  was  ably  presented  to  the  board,  together  with  a  series 
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of  indorsements  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.  But 
Mr.  Jasper  whipped  his  forces  back  into  Hne,  and  received 
13  votes,  to  6  cast  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  i  blank  and  i  absent. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Jasper's  election  and  the 
implied  consequence  that  the  old  "  ring "  would  remain 
undisturbed  for  some  time  longer  were  greeted  with  a 
demoniacal  yell  from  the  crowds  of  teachers  and  politicians 
who  filled  the  board  room.  As  described  by  the  newspapers, 
it  was  a  disgraceful,  but  thoroughly  characteristic,  per- 
formance. 


Mr.  Jasper's  re-election  for  six  years  having  been  accom- 
plished, the  pedagogical  piracy  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  began.  Every  ally  and  accomplice  of  the  school 
"  ring  "  started  on  a  campaign  for  a  salaried  position  uncjer 
the  board  of  education.  On  June  3  Mr.  Jasper  asked  the 
board  to  appoint  18  assistant  superintendents  and  10  super- 
visors. This  absurd  demand  can  hardfy  have  been  due  to 
anything  else  than  (i)  ignorance  of  what  New  York  needs, 
(2)  desire  to  make  the  new  school  law  obnoxious  by 
making  its  administration  expensive,  or  (3)  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  sufficient  places  to  redeem  the  promises 
made  by  Mr.  Jasper  and  his  friends  during  their  desperate 
campaign  for  his  election.  This  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Jasper  was  referred  to  a  committee  whose  chairman  was  him- 
self looking  for  a  salaried  position  in  the  school  system. 
This  subservient  committee  promptly  recommended  the 
election  of  15 — not  18 — assistant  superintendents  and  10 
supervisors,  naming  candidates  for  all  of  the  former  positions 
and  for  five  of  the  latter.  On  June  24  the  board  took  up 
the  committee's  report,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  elected 
the  persons  recommended. 

The  list  of  recommendations  is  remarkable.  Of  course, 
it  is  Mr.  Jasper's  list,  the  committee  obediently  doing  as 
they  were  told.  All  of  the  old  assistant  superintendents 
were  re-elected,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  alike.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  three  of  these  men  were  marked  by  Mr. 
Jasper  for  dismissal;  but,  rumor- has  it,  they  were  able  dur- 
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ing  Mr.  Jasper's  struggle  for  re-election,  to  make  terms  with 
him  by  which  they  were  retained.  Six  new  men  were 
recommended  by  the  committee.  Three  of  these — a  safe 
minority  in  a  board  of  fifteen  members — were  thrown  as  a 
sop  to  the  reformers.  Of  this  group,  one — Superintendent 
Blodgett  of  Syracuse — promptly  declined  an  election.  The 
two  others,  ex-Superintendent  Marble  of  Worcester  and 
Professor  Meleney  of  the  Teachers  College,  were  elected. 
Mr.  Marble  brings  to  the  oversight  of  the  New  York 
schools  a  sort  of  ability  and  strength  that  they  have  never, 
at  any  time  in  their  history,  commanded.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  fast  he  can  make  his  colleagues  move.  Pro- 
fessor Meleney  is  experienced,  conservative,  and  thoughtful. 
He,  too,  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

The  other  three  new  names  are  a  curiosity.  Two  of  them. 
Principal  Elgas  of  school  No.  69,  and  Principal  Boyer  of 
school  No.  87,  are  the  two  men  who,  more  than  any  others, 
fought  the  new  school  law  without  stint  or  scruple.  Many 
of  the  worst  misrepresentations  of  its  provisions  have  been 
traced  to  them.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  their  complaint 
was  the  creation,  by  the  bill,  of  this  very  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents upon  which  they  at  once  sought  membership. 
Their  selection  was  doubtless  an  intentional  affront  to 
the  reformers.  By  experience,  education,  association,  and 
temperament,  both  men  are  wholly  unfitted  for  responsible 
executive  ofiice,  and  their  names  would  never  have  occurred 
to  Mr.  Jasper  had  they  not  deserted  their  school  duties  so 
much  to  fight  the  reform  bill.  The  third  name  is  that  of 
Principal  Stewart  of  Brooklyn,  a  genial  gentleman  of  large 
visions  and  magnificent  dreams,  who  thought  it  wise,  dur- 
ing his  own  very  energetic  canvass,  to  endeavor  to  discredit 
other  schoolmen,  who,  he  feared,  might  be  thought  of  for 
preferment.  Mr.  Stewart  vigorously  fought  the  excellent 
plan  proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  Brooklyn  school  admin- 
istration three  years  ago.  This,  of  itself,  commended  him 
to  Mr.  Jasper. 

When  it  came  to  electing  these  men,  there  was  some 
trouble.  Mr.  Jasper  had  difificulty  in  holding  his  servants 
up  to   the  rack.      Mr.   Stewart   barely   got   the  11    votes 
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necessary  to  elect,  4  only  being  cast  for  Superintendent 
Jones  of  Cleveland — a  fact  that  of  itself  discloses  the  caliber 
of  the  board.  Mr.  Elgas's  name  had  to  be  laid  over  for 
some  time,  and  finally,  on  July  8,  received  12  votes,  and  he 
was  elected.     Poor  Mr.  Boyer  is  still  hanging  fire. 

Most  extraordinary  of  all  Mr.  Jasper's  piratical  perform- 
ances was  his  selection  of  Mrs.  Clara  M.  WilHams  to  be 
supervisor  of  kindergartens.  Mrs.  Williams  is  one  of  the 
favorite  school  "  ring  "  orators,  and  she  gave  unlimited  time 
and  energy  to  trying  to  defeat  the  new  school  law.  So  she, 
too,  is  put  forward  for  a  salary.  It  goes  without  saying 
that,  at  this  stage  in  their  history  particularly,  kindergartens 
need  th^e  most  skilled  supervision  possible.  It  is  stated  by 
the  daily  press  that  Mrs.  Williams  not  only  knows  nothing 
about  kindergartens,  but  that  she  has  never  taught  a  day 
in  her  life.  The  Outlook,  whose  editor  is  president  of  the 
New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  criticised  this  nomi- 
nation severely,  as  did  many  others.  It  has  not  yet  been 
finally  acted  upon. 

Then,  by  way  of  concluding  the  solemn  farce,  came  the 
Hunt  episode.  We  almost  despair  of  making  this  in- 
telligible to  our  readers  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

John  L.  N.  Hunt  is  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  been  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  New  York  city  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  mayor  who  appointed  him  has  since  pubUcly 
denounced  Mr.  Hunt,  and  asserted  that  his  position  has  been 
constantly  used  to  advance  his  own  interests.  However  this 
may  be,  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  president  of  the  board,  and  was 
lately  chairman  of  the  committee  on  instruction.  This  is 
the  committee  that  has  direct  dealings  with  the  principals 
and  that  has  nominated  the  candidates  for  assistant  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Hunt  has  been  able  to  be  very  useful  to  Mr. 
Jasper,'  and  he  has  not  wholly  neglected  his  opportunities. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  terrorized  his  fellow-members  by  holding  over 
them  the  awful  assertion  that  he  was  an  authority  on  peda- 
gogy. This  title  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  strength  of 
his  graduation,  long  ago,  from  one  of  the  so-called  hot-bed 
normal  schools,  his  experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  commercial 
school,  his  conduct  of  a  private  school  of  his  own,  and  his 
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unsuccessful  candidacy  for  Congress.  His  contributions  to 
pedagogy  have  not  taken  the  form  of  literature  or  achieve- 
ment, but  they  are  said  to  be  great,  nevertheless.  In  view 
of  his  great  distinction,  therefore,  it  was  felt  by  Mr.  Hunt 
and  his  colleagues  that  he  ought  not  to  do  so  much  for  the 
city  without  pay.  Why  not  make  him  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent? So  Mr.  Hunt  modestly  withdrew  into  an  ante- 
room, received  12  votes  for  assistant  superintendent,  came 
back  and  shook  hands,  and  went  on  with  the  business  of  the 
board.  The  Outlook  referred  to  this  action  as  ''  a  display  of 
partisanship  that  would  do  credit  to  a  Tammany  Hall  ward 
organization";  but  that  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  was  as 
contemptible  a  piece  of  business  as  was  ever  perpetrated  any- 
where, and  it  disgraced  everyone  connected  with  it.  There 
are  some  features  of  the  appointment  that  will  lead  to  its 
being  referred  to  hereafter. 


The  successful  outcome  of  Mr.  Hunt's  long  scheming  for 
a  salaried  position  in  the  school  system  is  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  the  vast  majority  of  the  New  York  teachers. 
One  of  them  recently  said  that  the  only  commendable  feat- 
ure of  his  appointment  was  the  fact  that  it  took  him  out  of 
the  board  of  education  and  off  the  most  important  com- 
mittee of  the  board. 

We  have  asked  the  permission  of  the  writers  to  reproduce 
here  portions  of  letters  on  this  subject  that  have  been  written 
recently  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  Both  writers  are  well- 
known  New  York  teachers.     The  first  one  said,  in  part: 

Do,  for  pity's  sake,  expose  the  hollowness  and  mockery  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
appointment  as  an  assistant  superintendent.  He  has  intrigued  for  this  for 
years,  ever  since  he  made  up  his  mind  that  Mr.  Jasper's  place  was  out  of  his 
reach.  This  appointment  is  a  disgrace  to  the  board  of  education  and  an 
insult  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  second  writer  used  this  vigorous  language: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  teachers  in 
New  York  city,  that  he  [Mr.  Hunt]  is  a  tremendously  overrated  man.  By 
cleverly  quoting,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  views  and,  more  frequently, 
the  very  words  of  great  educators,  he  has  succeeded  in  impressing  many  with 
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the  belief  that  he  possesses  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  pedagogic  knowledge. 
As  among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king,  so  in  conference  with  his  colleagues 
in  this  board  and  with  others  who  openly  confess  their  ignorance  of  peda- 
gogic work,  he  assumes  the  leadership.  He  has  a  few  loyal  defenders 
among  the  young  principals  who  owe  their  recent  elevation  to  his  peculiar 
trick  of  "  letting  off  easy  "  the  candidates  of  his  choice  and  "  tripping  up  " 
the  others,  when  they  appeared  before  his  committee  for  examination. 
These  examinations,  by  the  way,  were  carried  on  not  so  much  to  show  a 
candidate's  qualifications,  as  to  impress  both  candidates  and  commissioners 
with  the  stupendous  knowledge  of  the  man  asking  the  questions  [Mr.  Hunt], 

We  may  close  this  story  for  the  present  with  a  few  cita- 
tions from  educational  journals.  They  are  written  by 
editors  of  national  reputation  and  judicial  fairness. 

New  York  City  has  secured  legislation  that  will  work  the  regeneration 
of  her  public  schools.  A  committee  of  five  hundred  citizens  was  the  mov- 
ing cause  of  applying  the  dynamite  to  the  old  Tammany  organization.  It 
will  take  a  generation  to  clean  out,  and  fumigate,  .and  rehabilitate  the 
school  system,  but  revolutions  of  this  kind  are  not  apt  to  move  backward. 
A  new  spirit  is  being  breathed  into  a  very  dead  body,  and  the  good  work  that 
has  been  done  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  other  additions  that  have  come  in  to 
make  the  "  Greater  New  York,"  will  lend  efficient  aid  in  this  work  of  regen- 
eration.— Public  School  Journal,  June,  1896. 

The  election  of  President  Oilman  would  be  a  great  victory  for  school 
reform  in  New  York,  and  of  distinct  advantage  to  the  cause  of  public- 
school  education  in  America. — Public  School  Journal,  June,  1896. 

We  congratulate  our  New  York  brethren  on  the  decisive  victory  over 
the  ward  heeler  and  Tammany  boss.  We  trust  and  believe  that  New  York 
will  now,  educationally  speaking,  emerge  from  its  obscurity  and  take  its  right- 
ful place  at  the  head  of  American  school  cities. —  Wtstern  School  Jotirnal, 
June,  1896. 


In  view  of  the  existing  situation  in  New  York,  what  are 
the  school  reformers  going  to  do  about  it?  The  hard-won 
victory  seems  to  some  to  have  been  turned  into  defeat.  Not 
at  all.  Immense  gains  have  been  made.  The  ward  trustee 
system  'has  gone  forever.  An  efficient  and  workable 
school  law  is  in  force.  Public  opinion  has  been 
roused  and  educated.  The  short  candidacy  of  President 
Oilman  attracted  a  nation's  attention.  It  dignified 
the  position  of  every  school  superintendent  in  the 
country.  The  reformers  must  organize  to  hold  the  ground 
that  they  have  gained,  and  to  drive  the  pedagogical  pirates 
out  of  the  system.  They  should  make  instant  and  con- 
tinuous war  on  the  majority  of  the  board  of  education,  and 
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on  the  Jaspers,  Hunts,  and  their  fellows,  and  sweep  them 
out  of  office.  Nor  is  such  a  contest  personal.  These 
men  and  women  stand  for  unsound  principles  and 
low  ideals.  They  must  be  displaced  just  as  fast  as 
opportunity  offers,  and  opportunities  must  be  in- 
duced to  ofTer.  The  reformers  certainly  can  indorse  the 
opinion  of  the  Mail  and  Express  (May  2,9,  1896),  when  it 
said: ''  We  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  board  of  education 
have  been  deliberately  false  to  an  important  duty  or  are  too 
ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  case  to  warrant  their  continued 
service."  The  Citizens'  Committee  on  School  Reform,  the 
Public  Education  Association,  and  all  the  other  agencies 
that  won  the  legislative  fight  of  1896,  must  now  enlist  for 
a  new  campaign  against  those  who  have  seized  upon  what 
the  people  intended  to  be  a  new  and  reformed  school  sys- 
tem. There  is  only  one  possible  issue  to  such  a  campaign — 
Victory. 


The  London  Times  states  that  the  formalities  involved  in 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  High  Court  to  the  change  of 
title  of  an  officer  of  Oxford  University  from  Ford's  Pro- 
fessor of  English  History  to  Ford's  Lecturer,  involved  an 
expenditure  of  £323.  In  America  the  change  would  have 
cost  a  reason  and  a  resolution.  And  yet  our  British  cousins 
U^^onder  why  we  think  them  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

ft  — 

1  The  only  three  colleges  that  have  been  brought  to  our 
notice  as  conferring  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  honoris  causa,  at 
the  last  Commencement  season  are  Amherst,  Robert  (Con- 
stantinople), and  Trinity.  Their  governing  boards  are  in 
need  of  instruction  in  the  ethics  of  academic  procedure. 


{ 


Lord  Halifax  has  been  telling  his  fellow-countrymen  some 
curious  things,  while  discussing  the  late,  but  not  lamented, 
Education  Bill.     One  of  his  ripest  thoughts  was  this: 

In  America,  MassachuseUs,  and  the  five  other  New  England  States  with 
secular  education,  had  four  times  as  many  criminals,  twenty-one  times  as 
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many  paupers,  four  times  as  many  suicides,  and  twice  as  many  lunatics  as 
were  found  (in  proportion  to  population)  in  Virginia  and  five  other  States 
with  a  denominational  system. 


The  hosts  of  Mr.  Fitch's  American  friends  will  rejoice  to 
know  that,  in  the  recent  distribution  of  honors  in  Great 
Britain,  he  was  knighted.  Mr.  Fitch  now  becomes  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  service  to 
the  cause  of  education.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Fitch,  accom- 
panied with  a  portrait,  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  April,  1894. 


In  the  death  of  Professor  Henri  Marion  of  the  Sorbonne, 
France  has  lost  one  of  her  best-known  and  most  useful 
educationists. 


The  successor  of  the  late  Professor  Marion  in  the  chair  of 
education  at  the  Sorbonne  is  M.  F.  Buisson,  who  has,  since 
1879,  filled  with  signal  ability  the  office  of  director  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  France.  The  successor  of  M.  Buisson 
in  the  directorship  is  M.  Charles  Bayet,  hitherto  rector  of 
the  Academy  of  Lille. 


The  Revue  Internationale  de  V enseignement  for  July  con- 
tains the  full  text  of  the  new  French  university  law.  This 
law  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  7,  by  a  vote  of  219  to 
34.'  It  had  previously  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Some  account  of  the  law  will  be  given  in  a  later  number  of 
the  Review  by  M.  Compayre. 


The  French  have  instituted  a  new  academic  degree,  that 
of  doctor  of  political  science  and  economics.  The  first  man 
to  receive  the  new  degree  is  M.  Rene  Worms,  whose  disser- 
tation entitled  "  Sur  la  science  et  I'art  en  economic 
politique  "  is  enthusiastically  commended  in  France. 
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I- 

TOE  ATTITUDE   OF   SCIENTIFIC   THOUGHT   IN 
GERMANY     TOWARD     THE     DOCTRINES     OF 
i^HERBART  ^ 

I^T'he  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  has  asked  me  to 
answer  for  American  readers  the  question:  What  is  the  atti- 

I  tude  of  the  scientific  thought  of  to-day  in  Germany  toward 
the  doctrines  of  Herbart? 

I  shall  deal  with  this  question;  but  I  must  limit  my  task 
in  a  twofold  way.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  here 
only  the  main  currents  of  the  scientific  life  of  the  present  can 
be  mentioned;  and,  second,  only  cursory  reference  can  be 
had  to  German  educators. 

Comparatively  slight  reference  is  made  to  the  educators, 
not  because  I  hesitate  to  include  them  in  the  scientific  world, 
but  because  information  about  them  has  been  so  widely 
spread  by  the  Educational  Review,  and  by  numerous  other 
papers  and  books.  It  is  well  known  beyond  sea  that  the 
educational  doctrines  of  Herbart  have  found,  through  the 
efforts  mainly  of  Ziller  and  Stoy,  such  wide  recognition  that 
there  is  no  other  educational  system  within  near  compari- 
son— neither  that  of  Beneke,  nor  that  of  Froebel,  nor  that  of 
any  modern  philosopher  upon  whose  theories  a  system  of 
pedagogics  has  been  built.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
jaffirm  that  their  educational  views  are  anti-Herbartian,  there 

'  [Translated  from  the  author's  manuscript  by  Frederic  L.  Luqueer,  Ph.  D., 
isometime  Fellow  in  Education,  Columbia  University.] 
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is  seen,  if  we  look  closely,  a  strong  tinge  of  the  Herbartian 
theory  which  they  could  not  escape.  Among  men  of  promi- 
nence, Friedrich  Dittes  alone  remains  at  his  old  standpoint. 
He  raises  continual  plaint  over  the  downfall  and  destruction 
of  German  pedagogy;  and,  with  almost  a  malediction,  bids 
the  Herbartians  find  for  themselves  and  their  teachings  a 
home  in  foreign  parts. 

The  other  doctrines  of  Herbart  can  boast  of  no  such 
influence.  As  Herbart  himself,  in  his  philosophy,  stood  a 
solitary  thinker  over  against  the  host  of  philosophers 
inspired  by  Schelling  and  by  Hegel,  so,  too,  his  disciples  have 
never  been  able  to  rally  about  them  any  great  following. 
To  comfort  themselves,  and  not  alone  to  voice  a  general 
truth,  they  have  often  had  to  say,  with  Schiller's  Demetrius: 
"The  many,  what  are  they?  The  many  are  fools!  Wis- 
dom belongs  to  the  few." 

In  metaphysics  Herbart  was  a  pluralist.  Analysis  of 
what  is  given  taught  him  that  we  must  rest  content  with 
positing  many  simple  existences;  and  must  regard  these  as 
the  ultimate  ground  of  things,  the  permanent  pole  in  the 
whirl  of  phenomena.  Such  a  real  was  God;  the  soul,  too 
was  such  a  real;  and  such  reals  were  at  the  basis  of  matter. 

Even  during  Herbart's  lifetime  his  doctrine  was  found 
prosaic;  and,  what  is  more  important,  it  was  found  unfruit- 
ful. It  was  of  little  avail  for  him  to  meet  these  objections 
by  saying  that  his  philosophy  might,  if  people  wished,  be 
called  prosaic;  it  was  not  his  aim  to  be  counted  a  poetic 
philosopher.  They  might  even  call  it  unfruitful,  if  they 
meant  by  that  that  his  philosophy  could  not  answer  all 
questions;  for  his  philosophy  dealt  only  with  the  knowable; 
it  was  an  unpretentious  philosophy. 

As  it  was  with  Herbart,  so  it  has  been  with  his  fol- 
lowers— with  Hartenstein,  Drobisch,  Thilo,  Striimpell, 
CorneHus,  Fliigel,  and  others.  In  the  face  of  the  ruling 
philosophy  of  our  time,  monism,  these  men  have  made  little 
headway.  Monism,  which  on  its  evolutionary  side  has 
gained  strong  support  from  the  natural  sciences,  is  indeed 
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less  "  prosaic,"  and  is  much  more  "  fruitful  "  than  pluralism. 
Whether  it  may  not  in  its  present  form  deserve  to  be  called 
a  poetic  philosophy  is  an  inquiry  that  will  repay  thought. 
Almost  with  one  voice  Herbart's  followers  call  it  that. 
The  late  Lott  alone,  and  after  him  Professor  Th.  Vogt,  of 
Vienna,  believed  that  even  from  the  standpoint  of  Herbart's 
metaphysics  there  might  be  an  approach  to  monism, 
through  combining  the  many  reals  into  one  real,  God.  Not 
much  attention,  however,  has  been  paid  by  the  philosophic 
world  to  this  attempt  at  developing  Herbart's  theory.  Out- 
side the  small  circle  of  the  school  that  bears  his  name,  aver- 
sion to  his  metaphysics  is  almost  general.  Nor  have  the 
metaphysical  discussions  of  Ballauff  in  his  Grundlehren 
der  Physik  yet  been  able  to  win  the  respect  or  attention 
of  natural  scientists;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cornelius, 
the  author  of  Grundzuge  einer  Molekularphysik  and  other 
metaphysical  and  scientific  writings. 

With  his  psychology,  Herbart  has  fared  somewhat  better 
than  with  his  metaphysics.  At  first  glance  we  may  wonder 
at  this,  since  he  linked  his  psychology  so  closely  to  his  meta- 
physics. But  we  must  remember  that  Herbart  was  recog- 
nized as  the  first,  in  a  widely  influential  way,  to  oppose  the 
old  "  faculty  "  theory,  and  to  offer  a  psychology  which  did 
not  need  that  theory.  Furthermore,  his  psychology  had  a 
strong  empirical  side.  This  was  made  evident  mainly  by 
Drobisch,  by  his  separation  of  Herbart's  psychology  from  his 
metaphysics,  and  by  making  the  exposition  wholly  empiri- 
cal— according  to  scientific  method,  as  he  puts  it.  Thus, 
for  a  time,  Herbart's  psychology  could  be  styled  fashionable; 
and  men  who  were  specialists  neither  in  philosophy  nor  in 
psychology,  but  who  still  had  to  deal  with  mental  phe- 
nomena, gave  it  their  attention.  Especially  was  this  true 
of  alienists,  who  were,  as  early  as  1840-60, — as  they  are 
again  after-  a  somewhat  long  interval, — attempting  to 
establish  psychiatry  upon  firm  psychological  ground. 
|Besides  Knop  and  Spielmann,  Griesinger  especially  must  here 
be  mentioned.       His  widely  read    Lehrbuch  der  Pathologie 
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und  Therapie  der  psychischen  Krankheiten,  a  book  which  in 
its  later  edition  is  much  prized  even  to-day,  has  a  prefatory 
note  expHcitly  stating  that  it  is  based  upon  the  psychology 
of  Herbart.  After  his  time,  the  psychological  treatment  of 
psychiatry  was  for  a  long  time  discontinued,  and  so  of  course 
no  reference  was  made  to  Herbart.  Only  in  the  recent 
fourth  edition  of  KrafTt-'Ebbing's  Lehrbuch  der  Psychiatrie 
are  there  distinct  traces  of  Herbart.  Lately,  too,  besides 
Kraepelin,  who,  for  the  most  part,  goes  his  own  way,  there  is 
Ziehen,  who,  more  than  others,  values  psychology  and  espe- 
cially the  English  association-psychology  as  an  aid  to 
psychiatry.  In  his  book,  now  translated  into  English,  LeiU 
faden  der  physiologischen  Psychologies  he  is  fundamentally 
opposed  to  Wundt,  but  is  very  friendly  toward  Herbart,  as 
indeed  might  be  expected  from  his  general  attitude.  His 
Psychiatrie,  which  appeared  a  short  time  ago,  is  based  upon 
the  views  set  forth  in  the  Leitfaden,  Very  lately  a  now 
famous  physician,  the  director  of  the  Wiirtemberg  State 
Insane  Asylum  in  Zwiefalten,  Dr.  Koch,  in  his  work  Die 
psychopathischen  Minderwertigkeitetiy  emphatically  recom- 
mended to  physicians  the  study  of  Herbart's  psychology. 
And  this  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  appreciation  of 
Herbartian  psychology  by  physicians  of  mental  disease. 

Herbart's  psychology,  just  because  of  its  empirical  char- 
acter, has  met  the  wants,  most  of  all,  of  the  gymnasium 
instructors  who  had  to  teach  introductory  philosophy.  It 
was  under  the  influence  of  Bonitz  that  in  Austria,  especially, 
the  Herbartian  psychology,  as  presented  in  the  long  and 
widely  used  Philosophische  Propddeutik  of  Robert  Zim- 
mermann,  was  for  some  time  in  the  lead.  This  doubtless 
explains  why  the  greater  number  and  in  part  the  best  text- 
books of  Herbartian  psychology — those  of  Lindner,  Dorbal, 
Nahlowsky,  Volkmann — came  from  Austria.  Even  yet  in 
Austria  the  traces  of  that  influence  are  quite  apparent, 
although  the  amount  of  introductory  philosophy  taUght 
has  recently  been  much  limited  by  law,  and  although  voices 
are  raised,  as  in  the  last  philological  congress  at  Vienna, 
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calling  for  a  "  modern  psychology."  In  Prussia,  introduc- 
tory philosophy  has  for  a  long  time  had  no  prominent  place; 
and,  surprisingly  enough,  Bonitz  has  been  able  to  effect 
little  by  his  efforts  on  its  behalf.  Lately,  that  is  since  1892, 
it  has  in  fact  disappeared  from  the  school  programmes,  save 
that  a  Httle  space  is  made  for  it  in  the  hours  set  apart  for 
German  instruction,  ynder  these  circumstances,  nothing 
can  be  said  on  Herbartian  influence  in  the  gymnasial  cur- 
riculum; and  in  its  absence  there  lacks  the  occasion  for 
demanding  a  more  "  modern  psychology." 

What,  in  the  next  place,  is  the  attitude  of  modern  psy- 
chologists toward  Herbart?  Without  exception  they  all 
speak  highly  of  his  great  significance  in  the  history  of 
psychology;  almost  all  agree  with  his  critique  of  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  faculties;  but  with  almost  the  same 
unanimity  they  oppose  the  metaphysical  grounds  of  his 
psychology,  even  when  they  do  not  deny  altogether  the  rele- 
vancy to  psychology  of  questions  relating  to  the  soul's 
nature.  To  my  knowledge,  the  only  one  who  agrees  at  all 
with  the  Herbartian  metaphysics  is  Professor  Fritz  Schultze 
of  Dresden,  a  man  well  known  also  in  scientific  circles. 
Though  a  supporter  of  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution,  he 
does  approach  somewhat,  in  his  Vergleichende  Seelenkunde 
(1892),  Herbart's  view  of  soul-reals, — which  latter  he  calls 
"  psychade," — and  in  so  far,  too,  as  he  posits  a  unity  under- 
lying psychical  events. 

.The  main  current  flows  with  Wundt.  He  will  know 
nothing  of  a  soul  existing  separately,  but  would  avoid  all 
difficulty  by  conceiving  the  spiritual  and  the  material  as  two 
co-ordinate  sides  of  one  Something — sides  never  resolvable 
one  into  the  other.  It  is  only  under  this  assumption. 
Wundt  thinks,  that  that  race-psychology  can  be  defended 
which  Lazarus  and  Steinthal  have  developed  upon  Her- 
bartian principles,  and  which  on -its  empirical  side  has  won 
pretty  general  assent.  Fliigel,  however,  opposes  this  opin- 
ion of  Wundt;  and,  to  my  mind,  does  so  successfully. 

That  part,  also,  of  the  Herbartian  psychology  which  is 
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distinctively  empirical  has  many  opponents.  While,  in  the 
soul-life,  Herbart  would  affirm  the  primacy  of  ideas,  Wundt 
would  give  this  place  to  the  will ;  and  others,  again,  to  feel- 
ing. I  cannot  enlarge  here  upon  this  point.  But  two 
causes  must  be  mentioned  which  more  than  others  have 
led  many  to  speak  somewhat  disparagingly  of  Herbartian 
psychology. 

One  is,  that  Herbartian  writers  have  almost  totally  neg- 
lected the  psychology  of  feeling.  Nahlowsky  has  con- 
tributed the  one  book  on  this  subject  of  some  importance. 
But  Theobald  Ziegler,  for  instance,  calls  it  patronizingly  "  a 
very  good  little  book."  Nor,  in  fact,  has  "  modern  psy- 
chology," despite  the  effort  of  James,  Lehmann,  Lange, 
Ziegler,  Sergi,  and  others,  produced  much  that  is  accepted 
generally  concerning  the  essential  nature  of  the  emotional 
life.  So  much,  however,  has  been  gained,  that  the  Her- 
bartian conception,  held  also  by  Nahlowsky,  that  feeling  is 
only  the  inner  accompaniment  of  the  now  obstructed,  now 
free,  course  of  ideas,  is  no  longer  thought  adequate. 

The  other  cause  is  that  the  Herbartians  have  failed  prop- 
erly to  recognize  the  results  of  experimental  psychology. 
The  most  comprehensive  attempt  at  appreciation,  though  .by 
no  means  exhaustive,  has  been  made  by  Ballaufif  in  an  intro- 
ductory essay.  Fliigel,  though  he  is  most  advantageously 
placed  for  developing  this  side,  has  contributed  nothing  but 
review  articles.  The  new  edition,  by  Cornelius,  of  the  large 
work  of  Volkman  is  but  half  satisfactory,  and  that  only  in 
parts. 

The  general  opinion,  then,  in  a  few  words,  is  that  the 
psychology  of  the  Herbartian  school  is  antiquated.  Doubt- 
less this  judgment,  taken  all  in  all,  is  correct;  but  I  doubt  if 
those  are  right  who  mean  by  it  that  it  is  inherently  impos- 
sible for  the  better  elements  of  that  psychology  to  be  kindled 
ito  new  life. 

I  now  come  to  the  question,  what  is  the  present  status  of 
Herbart 's  ethics?  The  ethics,  confessedly,  is  quite  separate 
from  all  metaphysics  and  psychology,   so  that  it  can  be 
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followed  by  one  who  in  theoretical  philosophy  goes  other 
ways  than  Herbart.  His  following,  nevertheless,  is  not 
numerous.  Nowadays  we  are  loth  to  divorce  the  Should 
from  the  Is;  for,  under  the  influence  of  Darwinian  evolution, 
we  love  rather  the  monistic  conception  which  sees  all  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  one.  This  latter  conception  rules — not- 
withstanding the  fine  exposition  of  Herbartian  ethics  as 
given  by  Herbart  himself,  by  Hartenstein,  Allihn,  Nah- 
lowsky,  Ziller,  and  others.  The  work  of  Steinthal  is  more  in 
favor.  He,  it  is  true,  starts  from  Herbart's  standpoint;  but 
the  ethical  ideas  which  Herbart  deduced  in  a  purely  specu- 
lative way,  are  by  Steinthal  given  a  more  empirical  develop- 
ment; and  that  not  only,  as  might  be  expected,  in  their 
phenomenal  form,  but  in  their  very  essence. 

To  touch,  now,  briefly  upon  the  various  sciences.  A  num- 
ber of  theologians  are  favorably  disposed  to  the  ethics  of 
Herbart  because  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  law  over  all 
natural  scientific  and  theoretic  philosophic  speculations  is 
not  for  a  moment  disputed  by  him.  There  is  not  lacking 
opposition,  how^ever;  inasmuch  as  the  ethics  of  Herbart  is  at 
basis  a  purely  philosophic  discipline,  independent  of  any 
religious  premise;  religion  having  to  do  with  the  moral 
•character  only  while  in  process  of  becoming.  Still,  a  recent., 
work  of  Pastor  Fliigel,  Die  Sittenlehre  Jesu,  has  been  w^ell* 
■received  by  theologians. 

Among  jurists,  the  Herbartian  ethics  has  had  but  one 
noteworthy  champion,  Geyer,  professor  of  criminal  law  in 
Munich.  Problems  of  legal  philosophy  have,  it  is  true, 
been  treated  from  the  Herbartian  standpoint,  in  the  Zeit- 
:schrift  fur  exacte  Philosophie,  which  recently  has  united  with 
the  Pddagogischen  Studien  of  Rein  to  form  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  Philosophie  und  Pddagogik;  and  in  special  treatises  by 
theologians,  as  Thilo  and  Fienemann,  as  well  as  by  Ziller, 
whose  whole  nature  made  him  a  jurist.  But  it  was  Geyer 
who  brought  the  ethics  of  Herbart  into  prominence  in  the 
legal  world,  by  his  lectures,  by  his  introductory  essay  on  the 
philosophy  of  law  in  Holtzendorff's  widely  used    Encyklo- 
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pddie  der  Rechtswissenschaft^  by  the  article  in  that  encyclo- 
pedia on  penal  law,  and  by  his  polemic  against  co-scientists 
like  Ihering,  who,  in  his  Kampf  urns  Recht,  had  attacked 
Herbartian  ethics.  In  the  latest  edition  of  Holtzendorff's 
encyclopedia,  the  introductory  essay  on  the  philosophy  of 
law  is  rewritten  by  the  editor.  Professor  Merkel  of  Stras- 
burg;  although  the  outline  of  the  history  of  legal  phi- 
losophy and  the  article  on  penal  law  remain  as  contributed 
by  Geyer. 

Metaphysics,  ethics,  and  psychology  form  with  Herbart 
the  foundation  of  his  religious  philosophy.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  not  fully  developed  by  him,  but  even  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  1840  it  had  found  comprehensive  exposition 
by  the  philosopher  Drobisch.  Besides  the  philosophers 
Ballauff  and  Ziller,  there  have  been  philosophically  inclined 
theologians,  as  Taute,  Hendewerck,  Thilo,  Allihn,  Fliigel, 
Schoel,  and  others,  who  have  sought  to  complete  particular 
phases  of  this  side  of  Herbart's  work.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  theologians  stand  aloof.  Some  feel  dis- 
turbed by  that  religious  philosophy;  they  even  think  it 
dangerous,  and  so  will  not  hear  of  Herbart.  Others  dis- 
like it  because,  with  Herbart,  God  is  only  a  real,  side  by  side 
with  other  reals — which  is  metaphysical  pluralism.  Favor- 
ing as  they  do  the  old  and  new  monistic  philosophy,  they 
see  God  as  the  one  original  existence,  from  whom  every- 
thing else  has  proceeded.  On  the  liberal  side  there  are 
Biedermann,  Lipsius,  and  Pfleiderer;  on  the  positive  side, 
Ebrard,  Dorner,  and  Frank.  They  find  the  monistic  con- 
ception less  prosaic  and  much  more  fruitful  than  the  Her- 
bartian view.  But  Fliigel,  in  his  book  Die  spekulative 
Theologie  der  Gegenwart,  endeavors  to  show  to  these 
theologians,  that  if  the  true  implication  of  their  fair- 
sounding  words  be  sought,  pantheism  would  be  the  result; 
in  which  a  personal  God,  the  basal  supposition  of  religion, 
is  denied;  and  in  which  man  is  not  accounted  a  personal, 
responsible  being.  Nor  would  there  be  place  for  personal 
immortality.      A    third    tendency,    represented    chiefly   by 
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Albrecht  Ritschl,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  meta- 
physics in  religious  philosophy.  And  against  this  tendency 
also  the  indefatigable  Fliigel  is  up  in  arms.  In  the  book 
just  mentioned,  and  in  the  recent  Ueder  RitschVs  philo- 
sophische  Ansichten^  he  contends  that  metaphysics  must 
enter  ii)to  religious  philosophy,  and  that  Ritschl  himself 
unwittingly  attests  this,  inasmuch  as  he  deals  with  meta- 
physical conceptions,  and  starts  on  lines  of  metaphysical 
thought,  which  unfortunately  he  does  not  pursue  to  the  end. 
As  regards  the  charge  of  unfruitfulness,  Herbart  and  his 
followers  have  often  declared  that  it  was  out  of  human 
power  to  formulate  a  dogmatic  philosophy  that  could 
explain  everything,  including  even  the  Trinity;  that  knowl- 
edge had  its  limits,  and  that  religion  was  needed  as  its  com- 
plement; that  they  willingly  resigned  monistic  dreamt  and 
fantasies  to  others  who  might  therewith  "  explain  "  what 
they  could;  as  for  them,  they  were  satisfied  to  stand  rever- 
ently silent  before  the  revelations  of  positive  religion. 
Whether  Thilo  and  Schoel  are  right  in  prophesying  that 
philosophically  inclined  theology  will  in  the  future  be  more 
and  more  influenced  by  Herbart,  remains  to  be  seen;  mean- 
while such  hope  is  small. 

The  above  review  has  shown  that  the  other  phases  of 
Herbart's  thought  have  by  no  means  gained  the  recognition 
won  by  his  pedagogics,  though  the  latter,  accurately  speak- 
ing, is  wholly  independent  of  no  one  of  the  former.  The 
causes  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  are  various.  They 
are  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  case  and  partly 
in  external  circumstances. 

Psychology,  one  science  upon  which  pedagogics  rests,  is 
itself  based  by  Herbart, among  others,  upon  metaphysics;  but 
Drobisch  has  shown  plainly  that  the  psychology  is  to  such 
a  degree  independent  of  the  metaphysics  that  the  former 
can  be  accepted  by  one  who  adopts  speculative  views  that  are 
other  than  Herbartian.  In  fact,  many  of  the  supporters  of 
Herbart's  pedagogics  are  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  meta- 
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physical  part  of  his  psychology,  but  content  themselves  with 
the  empirical  part  of  it.  And  even  here,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  there  is  much  debate — the  theory  of  feeling,  particu- 
larly, being  strongly  opposed.  In  the  next  place,  we  find 
that  the  teachers  of  the  Herbartian  school  have  almost 
exclusively  busied  themselves  with  developing  methods  of 
instruction.  For  such  development  there  is  needed  chiefly 
the  theory  of  ideas;  and  this  has  the  fewest  opponents.  As 
regards  the  emotions  and  the  will,  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  Herbartian  teachers  are  to  work  upon  these  only 
through  the  shaping  of  ideas.  Whether  or  not  this  means 
has  heretofore  been  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  tried, 
may  be  said  to  remain  undecided. 

The  other  foundation-science  of  pedagogics,  ethics,  does 
not,  in  its  speculative  form,  seem  so  essential  to  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  education.  What  is  good,  and  so,  what 
ought  to  be,  is  evident  enough,  without  speculation,  to  meet 
educational  wants,  at  least  those  of  the  elementary  school. 
About  this  there  has  not  been  much  difference  of  opinion; 
at  any  rate  there  has  been  no  emphatic  avowal  of  it.  Since, 
then,  the  ethics  of  Herbart,  in  its  speculative  character  at 
least,  has  had  no  appreciable  influence  upon  his  pedagogics, 
no  one  could  take  oiTense  at  the  latter  because  of  disagree- 
ment with  the  ethics.  And  questions,  too,  of  religious 
philosophy  have  thus  far  been  as  good  as  excluded. 

Among  the  circumstances  fortunate  for  the  spread  of  the 
pedagogics  of  Herbart  was  the  one  that  in  Germany  there, 
were  really  only  two  chairs  of  pedagogy,  those  in  Jena  and 
in  Leipzig;  and  these  are  filled  by  the  Herbartians,  Stoy  and 
Ziller.  Both  were  men  of  scientific  skill  and  of  unflagging 
zeal;  and  what  they  theorized  upon  in  the  lecture-room, 
that  they  sought  to  carry  out  in  the  practice-school.  Thus 
their  exposition  of  Herbart  had,  in  the  minds  of  their 
hearers,  quite  another  result  than  otherwise  might  have 
been  the  case,  if  the  pedagogical  lectures  had  been  deliv- 
ered by  philosophy  professors  as  a  side  issue,  lightly 
entering  one  ear  and  as   quickly   leaving  the   other.      It 
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was  of  importance,  also,  that  most  of  the  auditors  from 
Thuringia  and  Saxony  were  school  teachers  who,  because  of 
merit,  had  been  sent  by  legal  provision  to  the  university. 
The  majority  had  behind  them  several  years  of  practical 
service;  they  were  attending  the  lectures  not  without  self- 
sacrifice;  they  were  in  the  university  town  not  merely  to 
enjoy  student  life,  but  to  do  downright  work.  For  most  of 
the  hearers  of  Ziller  and  of  Stoy,  the  Verein  fur  wissen- 
schaftliche  Pddagogik  became  later  a  center  for  carrying 
out  the  work  in  a  systematic  way.  Thus  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  mostly  favoring  forces  there  has  arisen  a  structure 
of  pedagogical  doctrine,  which,  however  much  amendment 
as  to  details  it  may  need,  stands  as  regards  its  organization 
of  school  practice  beyond  comparison  with  others.  Even 
opponents  must  acknowledge  that  the  Herbartians  have 
been  the  first  to  show,  halfway  at  least,  how  a  science  of 
pedagogy  must  be  built;  and  if  ever  another  system  should 
arise  founded  upon  either  Beneke,  or  Lotze,  or  Wundt, — 
of  which  at  present  there  is  little  prospect,  despite  the 
commanding  position  of  many  of  these  men, — if  such  a  sys- 
tem should  ever  arise,  it  will  have  certainly  been  modified  by 
the  mighty  influence  of  Herbart  and  his  school. 

The  pedagogy  of  Herbart  has  gained  the  attention  of 
men  who  have  little  to  do  directly  with  school  matters. 
The  theologian  values,  at  least,  the  moral  and  religious 
earnestness,  which  it  would  have  permeate  the  entire  course 
of  education.  The  historian  shares  its  belief  that  youth,  in 
order  to  understand  the  present,  must  be  led  through  the 
developing  culture-history  of  the  race.  Physicians  and 
scientific  investigators  praise  its  adaptation  to  the  nature 
and  to  the  growth  of  the  child-mind.  The  philologist  must 
sympathize  with  its  aim  to  unite  the  teaching  of  word  with 
thing.  And  all  admit,  or  should  admit,  that  the  Her- 
bartian  school  is  eagerly  following  the  splendid  example  of 
Ziller,  in  that  it  watches  closely  the  progress  of  the  sciences 
and  seeks  to  use  their  advances  to  the  furtherance  of  true 
education. 
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The  past  instructs  the  future.  What  is  its  message  to  us 
teachers  who  walk  after  Herbart?  Whoever  can  accept  the 
philosophy  of  Herbart  as  a  basis  for  his  pedagogics,  let  him 
hasten  to  bring  the  pedagogical  superstructure  into  firm 
bond  therewith.  That  will  assume  permanence  and  will  help 
to  a  complete  organization  of  the  system.  Whoever  believes 
that  Herbart's  metaphysics  is  no  true  basis  at  all,  let  him 
value  at  least  the  experimental  truth  of  Herbart  and  his 
school.  And  let  us  all  keep  open  eye  to  receive  and  to 
utilize  in  our  educational  work  the  results  of  modern  psy- 
chology and  whatever  of  culture-material  is  offered  by  the 
other  sciences. 

Christian  Ufer 
Altenburg,  Germany 


II 

THE  SOCIAL  MISSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

What  is  it  that,  as  taxpayers,  as  parents,  as  members  of 
school  boards,  as  teachers,  we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  committed  to  our  charge? 

Are  we  trying  to  make  them  docile  and  loyal  members  of 
some  church  or  synagogue  on  earth,  and  to  fit  their  souls 
for  heaven?  This  is  a  legitimate  end  of  education.  In  the 
course  of  human  history  more  time  has  been  devoted,  more 
money  given  to  education  under  the  influence  of  this  motive 
than  under  the  influence  of  all  other  motives  combined. 
This  motive  reared  the  mediaeval  monastery  and  the 
mediaeval  university;  founded  nearly  every  academy  and 
college  in  Puritan  New  England;  has  been  the  pioneer  of 
education  in  the  denominational  institutions  of  the  West; 
is  planting  parochial  schools  in  all  the  manufacturing  centers 
throughout  our  land  to-day.  This  is  the  ecclesiastical  ideal. 
We  respect  what  this  ideal  has  done  for  education  in  the  past ; 
we  ought  to  respect  what  it  is  striving  to  do  to-day.  In  view 
of  the  great  di>^ersity  of  religious  faith  among  our  people, 
this  ideal,  however,  is  one  which  the  public  school  cannot 
entertain.  The  common  school  must  deal  with  matters  which' 
are  common  to  all.  But  religious  creeds  and  ceremonies  are 
the  very  things,  of  all  others,  in  which  at  present  there  is 
least  agreement  and  greatest  diversity.  However  well  this 
ecclesiastical  ideal  may  work  in  communities  wholly  Puritan, 
like  early  New  England,  or  wholly  Catholic,  like  portions  of 
Ireland  and  Canada  to-day,  it  is  utterly  impracticable  for  the 
common-school  system  of  the  United  States  to-day.  The 
ecclesiastical  ideal,  then,  we  may  consider  counted  out. 

Do  we  then  support  the  public  school  for  the  sake  of 
training  intelligent  voters?     Why,  half  the  scholars  in  these 
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public  schools,  unless  there  shall  be  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment enlarging  the  basis  of  suffrage,  will  never  vote  at  all. 
And  then  do  we  pretend  that  Latin  and  French,  and  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  the  twenty  or  thirty  branches  taught  in 
the  high  school  are  necessary  to  fit  a  boy  to  cast  an  intelli- 
gent vote?  We  have  long  since  left  this  motive  far  behind 
in  the  liberality  of  our  provision  for  pubUc  instruction.  The 
political  motive  is  not  large  enough  to  explain  pur  devotion 
to  our  public  schools. 

Do  we  then  support  the  public  schools  in  order  that  the 
children  may  be  trained  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  thus 
not  become  burdens  upon  the  charity  of  the  state?  We 
frequently  hear  that  motive  assigned.  But  we  all  know 
perfectly  well  that  not  half  the  subjects  taught  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the  ability  of  the  boys 
and  girls  to  earn  a  Hvelihood.  We  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
industrial  ideal  of  public  education. 

Let  me  try  once  more.  Do  we  support  the  public 
schools  because  we  wish  that  these  children,  who  are  to  be 
our  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens,  shall  be  intelligent,  self- 
respecting,  public-spirited  neighbors  and  citizens;  that  they 
shall  be  good  husbands  and  thrifty  wives;  that  they  shall  be 
wise  fathers  and  mothers;  that  they  shall  be  interested  in 
what  is  noble  and  pure;  enthusiastic  in  support  of  what  is 
generous  and  just;  that  their  homes  shall  ring  with  healthful 
laughter  and  happy  song;  that  their  work  shall  be  wrought 
in  integrity  and  their  recreation  shall  be  healthful  and  up- 
lifting? Is  anything  less  than  this  the  ideal  we  really  cher- 
ish? Will  anything  lower  or  narrower  justify  the  splendid 
efforts  we  are  making  for  public  education? 

I  am  sure  there  are  few  who  will  express  themselves  con- 
tented with  the  ecclesiastical,  the  industrial,  or  the  political 
ideal.  Without  our  knowing  it,  the  social  ideal  of  an  intelli- 
gent, full,  free,  happy,  human  life  for  every  boy  and  girl 
born  or  brought  into  our  midst  has  gained  possession  of 
our  minds  and  hearts. 

General  Francis  A.  Walker,  speaking  of  the  public  school, 
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says,  "  Here  we  reach  an  instance  of  an  impulse  almost  purely 
socialistic  for  the  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the  state. 
It  is  true  that  the  plea  of  a  service  to  government,  in  the  way 
of  reducing  violence  and  crime  through  the  influence  of  the 
public  schools,  is  often  urged  on  this  behalf;  but  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe  that  this  was  the  real  consideration  and 
motive  which,  in  any  instance,  ever  actually  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  of  instruction  under  public  authority, 
ot  which,  in  any  land,  supports  public  instruction  now.  In- 
deed, the  immediate  effects  of  popular  instruction  in  reducing 
or-  e  are  eve*^  in  dispute.  In  all  its  stages  this  movement 
has  been  purely  socialistic  in  character,  springing  out  of  a 
conviction  that  the  state  would  be  stronger,  and  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  state  would  be  richer,  and  happier,  and 
better,  if  power  and  discretion  in  this  matter  of  the  educa- 
tion of  children  were  taken  away  from  the  family  and  lodged 
with  the  government.  Of  course,  it  needs  not  to  be  said 
that  this  is  a  socialistic  movement  which  deserves  the 
heartiest  approval." 

We  now  have  the  social  ideal  before  us  in  distinction 
from  the  ecclesiastical,  the  industrial,  and  the  political.  If 
any  one  of  my  readers  can  be  contented  with  the  narrower 
ideals  of  churchman,  or  econr  list,  or  politician,  nothing  that 
I  have  to  say  will  appeal  to  him.  Where  ideals  are  radically 
opposed,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  methods  and  policies.  If  you 
care  for  nothing  but  the  "  soul  "  of  your  child;  if  you  value 
nothing  but  the  wages  he  can  earn;  if  you  think  of  noth- 
ing but  the  vote  which  he  may  cast;  if  you  look  down 
upon  the  great  mass  of  children  as  doomed  to  lives  of  dull 
drudgery  and  unenlightened  toil;  then  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  progressive,  all  that  is  hopeful  for  the  future  of  humanity; 
in  the  name  of  all  who  love  little  children  and  have  faith  to 
believe  that  every  child  is  capable  of  noble  manhood  or 
womanhood;  in  the  name  of  the  social  spirit  that  animates 
the  modern  world,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

Such  as  love  children;  such  as  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
a  joyous  and  noble  manhood  and  womanhood  for  every  man 
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and  woman,  regardless  of  station  or  occupation;  such  as  look 
for  a  unity  of  spirit  amid  diversities  of  service  in  the  mem- 
bers of  society;  such  as  hope  to  see  common  sources  of  en- 
joyment shared  by  persons  of  very  different  degrees  of 
wealth;  such  as  beheve  in  a  sociaHsm  of  the  intellect  and  a 
communism  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  mind — such,  and  such 
alone,  I  ask  to  consider  with  me  the  social  mission  of  the 
public  school. 

This  world  in  which  we  live  is  established  through  wisdom; 
founded  on  truth;  governed  by  law;  clothed  in  beauty; 
crowned  with  beneficence.  The  business  of  the  school  is 
to  open  the  mind  to  understand  that  perfect  wisdom;  to 
appreciate  that  wondrous  truth;  to  respect  that  universal 
law;  to  admire  that  radiant  beauty;  to  praise  that  infinite 
beneficence. 

Humanity,  of  which  we  are  '  members,  has  brought 
forth  great  men  and  glorious  deeds:  it  has  formed  languages 
and  reared  civilizations;  it  has  expressed  its  ideals  and 
aspirations  on  canvas  and  in  stone;  it  has  uttered  its  joys 
and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  fears,  in  music  and  poetry.  The 
X^rovince  of  the  school  is  to  interpret  to  the  scholar  these 
glorious  deeds  of  noble  men;  to  open  to  him  the  languages 
and  civilizations  of  the  past;  to  make  him  share  the  pure 
ideals  and  lofty  aims  of  artist  and  architect;  to  introduce 
him  to  the  larger  world  of  letters  and  the  higher  realms  of 
song. 

Nothing  lower  than  this  interpretation  of  nature  and 
humanity  to  man  can  be  accepted  as  the  end  of  education. 
To  make  one  at  home  in  the  world,  and  friends  with  all  which 
it  contains,  is  the  object  of  the  school.  The  forms  of  natural 
objects,  the  laws  of  Hfe  in  plant  and  animal,  the  principles 
of- mathematics  and  physics,  the  languages  which  nations 
speak,  the  literature  in  which  they  have  expressed  their 
sorrows  and  joys,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  achievements 
and  aspirations;  the  laws  of  economics,  the  institutions  of 
society,  the  insights  of  philosophy,  the  ideals  of  ethics  and 
religion — all  these  things  are  man's  rightful  heritage,  and  it 
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is  the  aim  of  education  to  put  man  in  possession  of  this  rich 
inheritance. 

It  is  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  common  schools  with 
a  view  to  the  reahzation  of  this  social  ideal  of  education  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  behind  the  various  changes 
in  programmes,  methods  of  instruction,  and  principles  of 
administration  which,  taken  together,  constitute  what  is 
called  the  new  education.  Viewed  separately,  out  of  con- 
nection with  this  controlling  aim,  these  innovations  doubt- 
less look  like  whims,  fads,  and  excrescences.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  their  common  purpose,  and  in  their  relation  to  what 
I  have  called  the  social  mission  of  the  school,  these  changes 
are  seen  to  be  the  indispensable  means  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  social  ideal  of  education. 

Let  me  now  leave  this  ideal  for  a  while  and  consider  some 
of  these  means  by  which  the  new  education  is  striving  to 
realize  it. 

First  among  the  new  features  of  our  new  schools  comes 
physical  culture.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  human  evolution 
man  was  compelled  to  struggle  with  his  physical  environ- 
ment; and  in  the  struggle  the  physically  weak  were  driven 
to  the  wall.  Now,  in  our  highly  complex  social  conditions, 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  not  so  much  that  of  man  against 
nature  as  that  of  man  against  man.  Mental  rather  than 
physical  quality,  nerve  rather  than  muscle,  counts  for  most 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  which  goes  on  to-day.  Hence 
the  physical,  being  less  immediately  essential,  and  not  being 
kept  up  to  its  previous  standard  by  the  necessity  to  wrest 
the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  forest  and  the  furrow,  has 
been  suffered  to  decline.  This  artificial  premium  on  nervous 
and  mental  force  has  stimulated  the  development  of  the  mind 
at  the  expense  of  the  body.  But  nature  cannot  be  cheated 
long.  Already  she  is  beginning  to  enforce  her  penalties. 
I  Insomnia,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  heart-failure,  in- 
j  sanity;  these  are  the  universal  tokens  of  outraged  nature's 
i  righteous  wrath.  Into  this  fierce  competition,  into  this 
high  nervous  tension,  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools  must 
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go.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  shield  their  early  years 
from  all  needless  strain  of  anxiety  and  worry;  to  prohibit 
all  forms  of  overwork;  and  to  insist  that  in  these  formative 
years  the  body  shall  at  least  keep  pace  in  its  development 
with  the  mind.  To  this  end  the  introduction  of  physical 
culture  is  a  necessity. 

Wherever  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried  and  tested, 
its  results  abundantly  justify  the  expenditure  of  money  and 
time  involved.  At  Bowdoin  College  we  require  every 
student  to  take  systematic  exercises  four  days  of  every  week 
in  the  winter  months  of  each  year  of  the  course.  We  spend 
as  much  money  on  this  as  on  any  department  of  the  college, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  rank  of  students  in  scholarship  and 
in  physical  development  shows  that  the  two  lines  of  develop- 
ment tend  remarkably  to  coincide.  The  majority  of  those 
who  were  first-class  in  study  were  first-class  in  physical  de- 
velopment; the  majority  of  those  who  were  second-class  in 
study  were  second-class  in  physical  development ;  and  in  the 
third  class  the  coincidence  between  poor  physical  develop- 
ment and  inferior  mental  power  was  remarkable.  The 
positive  and  decided  benefit  of  physical  exercise  to  growing 
students  is  strikingly  shown  by  tables  recently  published  by 
the  Department  of  Physical  Training  in  Wellesley  College, 
giving  the  relative  changes  in  physical  development  of  three 
classes  of  girls  in  that  college  from  November,  1892,  to  May, 
1893.  The  first  class  consisted  of  forty-three  members  of 
class  crews;  the  second  class  was  made  up  of  twenty  students 
who  took  five  months  of  Swedish  gymnastics  in  the  gym- 
nasium; the  third  comprised  twenty  students  who  had  no 
physical  training  during  this  period.  In  girth  of  chest, 
those  who  rowed  gained  1.04  inches;  those  who  took  gym- 
nastics gained  i.i  inches;  those  who  took  no  training  gained 
nothing. 

In  capacity  of  lungs,  those  who  rowed  gained  20  cubic 
inches;  those  who  took  gymnastics  gained  14  cubic  inches; 
those  who  took  no  training  lost  2  cubic  inches.  In  strength 
of  back,  those  who  rowed  gained  20  pounds;  those  who 
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took  gymnastics  gained  20  pounds;  those  who  took  no 
training  lost  16  pounds.  In  depth  of  chest  the  rowers 
gained  .4  of  an  inch,  the  gymnasts  .3,  and  those  who  took 
no  training  lost  .1  (one-tenth).  In  breadth  of  shoulders 
the  rowers  and  those  who  took  gymnastics  alike  gained 
.7  of  an  inch,  while  those  who  took  no  training  gained 
nothing. 

The  strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength  of  its  weakest  link. 
The  weight  and  substance  of  a  tool  are  as  important  as  the 
keenness  of  its  edge.  If  the  school  is  to  fulfill  its  social 
mission  of  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  for  healthy  and 
effective  manhood  and  happy  and  serene  womanhood;  if  it 
is  to  equip  them  to  stand  the  strain  of  business  competition 
and  to  bear  the  burden  of  household  care,  it  is  bound  to 
train  sound  bodies  as  the  basis  of  sound  minds. 

Manual  training  is  an  essential  feature  -of  the  social  mis- 
sion of  the  common  schools.  It  unites  mind  and  body  in 
harmonious  development  and  healthful  exercise.  Those 
who  are  to  be  artisans  need  it,  if  industrially  we  are  to 
keep  pace  with  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  in  the 
skill  of  our  workmen  and  the  artistic  finish  of  our  manufac- 
tured goods.  The  surgeon,  the  dentist,  the  artist  all  need  it 
for  their  professions.  But  they  need  it  most  who  will  never 
use  it  in  these  special  ways.  No  man  can  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate a  good  thing  made  by  another,  unless  he  has  some 
faint  conception  of  how  to  make  the  thing  himself.  Manual 
training  is  essential  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  consumer  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  skill  of  the  producer.  It  is  necessary 
as  a  common  bond  of  appreciation  and  fellowship  between 
rich  and  poor.  This  is  its  great  social  mission.  Says  Felix 
Adler,  "  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  fought  to  keep  this  people 
a  united  nation.  Then  was  State  arrayed  against  State. 
To-day  class  is  beginning  to  be  arrayed  against  class.  The 
chief  source  of  the  danger,  I  think,  lies  in  this,  that  the  two 
classes  of  society  have  become  so  widely  separated  by  differ- 
ence of  interest  and  pursuits  that  they  no  longer  fully  under- 
stand   each    other,    and    misunderstanding    is    the    fruitful 
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mother-source  of  hatred  and  dissension.  This  must  not 
continue.  The  manual  laborer  must  have  time  for  intel- 
lectual improvement.  The  intellectual  classes  on  the  other 
hand  must  learn  manual  labor;  and  this  they  can  best  do  in 
early  youth,  in  school,  before  the  differentiation  of  pursuits 
has  yet  begun." 

Manual  training  calls  into  eager  and  enjoyable  activit); 
the  whole  power  of  the  child;  and  thus  crowds  out  the  baser 
passions  that  root  themselves  in  idleness  and  inactivity.  It 
awakens  self-confidence  and  dignity;  and  founds  the  sense  of 
personal  property  on  its  true  foundation  in  labor  performed. 
By  giving  a  tangible  and  interesting  object  to  work  for,  it 
stimulates  attention,  concentration,  perseverance,  and  con- 
tinuity of  effort  as  no  formal  exercise  of  abstract  will 
could  ever  do.  It  awakens  latent  constructive  and  artistic 
powers  which  would  otherwise  become  atrophied  by  disuse. 
It  stimulates  invention,  and  cultivates  taste.  In  the  power 
to  labor  diligently  and  patiently  with  hand  and  eye  it  lays 
the  firm  foundation  for  that  patience  and  industry  of  mind 
on  which  all  worthy  intellectual  achievements  rest. 

Another  condition  essential  to  the  social  function  of  the 
public  school  is  flexible  programmes,  with  frequent  irregular 
promotions,  and  with  examinations  which  test  the  power  to 
do  intellectual  work  rather  than  capacity  to  remember  in- 
formation. 

All  children  are  not  alike,  either  in  their  mental  tastes  and 
aptitudes,  or  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  acquire 
knowledge,  or  in  the  ability  to  recite  what  they  have  learned. 
There  should  be  as  much  opportunity  as  possible  for  the  in- 
dividual aptitudes  of  the  pupils  to  find  exercise  and  expres- 
sion. Broadly  speaking,  all  minds  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  literary  and  the  scientific.  Some  boys  will  do 
splendid  work  in  the  laboratory  who  can  get  very  little  from 
the  library.  Some  who  shine  in  the  library  are  utterly  stupid 
in  the  laboratory.  The  good  mathematician  is  often  a  poor 
linguist;  and  frequently  the  good  linguist  is  a  wretched 
mathematician.     As  soon  as  possible,  the  children  should  be 
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allowed  to  follow  the  native  bent  of  their  own  minds;  select- 
ing for  study  the  things  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  This 
principle  of  election  has  won  its  way  in  all  our  colleges.  In 
the  shape  of  two  or  three  parallel  courses  it  prevails  in  our, 
high  schools.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  limited  num- 
ber of  substantial  courses  will  be  offered  by  the  high  school  to 
all  the  pupils,  and  when  each  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  select, 
with  the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers,  his  own  course;  and 
the  same  diploma  will  be  granted  to  all  who  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  required  number  of  courses.  Thus,  instead 
of  trying  to  make  alike  the  boys  and  girls  whom  nature  has 
made  unlike,  we  shall  rather  endeavor  to  develop  the  unlike- 
ness  and  individuality  of  our  pupils,  in  continuation  of  the 
good  work  which  nature  has  begun. 

Frequent  irregular  promotions  are  essential  to  the  best 
development  of  the  individual.  I  owe  two  years  of  my 
intellectual  life  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  city  in  which  I  was 
attending  school,  I  was  allowed  to  go  through  the  two  years* 
course  of  the  intermediate  school  in  one  year  and  the  two 
years'  course  in  the  grammar  school  in  one  year;  so  that  I 
entered  the  high  school  and  began  the  study  of  Latin  and 
algebra  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  average  boy  can  be  just 
as  well  prepared  to  take  up  these  studies  at  the  age  of  eleven 
or  twelve,  as  at  the  traditional  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Examination  should  consist,  not  in  a  test  of  a  student's 
power  to  disgorge  th  crude  materials  which  he  has  hurriedly 
crammed;  but  rather  a  test  of  his  power  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples which  he  has  gradually  assimilated  to  the  problems 
with  which  they  are  concerned.  In  actual  life  the  test  of 
efficiency  is  not,  "  How  much  information  can  you  repeat  by 
rote  without  looking  at  your  book?  "  but  it  is,  "  What  prob- 
lems can  you  solve,  what  presentation  of  a  case  can  you 
make,  with  all  your  books  and  tools  before  you?  "  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  no  more  expect  a  pupil  to 
dump  upon  an  examination  paper  all  that  he  has  learned  dur- 
ing a  term  than  we  shall  expect  him  to  regurgitate  all  the 
food  that  he  has  eaten  during  the  same  length  of  time.     We 
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shall  expect  him  to  keep  a  record  of  work  done  throughout 
the  term,  which  shall  be  open  to  inspection;  we  shall  expect 
him  to  show  his  ability  to  comprehend  statements  and  solve 
problems,  and  discuss  questions  which  would  have  been  alto- 
gether beyond  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

The  ideal  is  not  a  cast-iron  one,  a  programme  over 
which  every  scholar  must  go  at  the  same  rate,  and  from 
which  all  shall  show  the  same  results,  but  a  flexible  pro- 
gramme, in  which  each  shall  study  the  subjects  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted;  over  which  the  bright  scholar  shall  pass 
quickly,  and  the  dull  scholar  slowly;  and  from  which  each 
scholar  shall  show  some  growth  of  power  and  quickening  of 
intelligence  and  interest  peculiar  to  himself. 

The  introduction  of  modern  languages,  and  physical 
science,  and  advanced  mathematics  into  the  grammar 
schools  for  pupils  at  the  age  of  from  eleven  to  thirteen  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  more  perfect  accomplishment  of  its  social 
mission  by  the  pubhc  school.  To  keep  scholars  grinding 
away  at  the  refinements  of  arithmetic  and  English  grammar 
year  after  year,  at  this  most  enthusiastic  and  susceptible 
period  of  life,  is  to  disgust  them  forever  with  all  that  has  the 
name  of  education.  By  the  time  a  boy  is  eleven  years  old  he 
may  have  all  of  these  matters  that  will  ever  be  of  any  value  to 
him;  and  to  keep  him  grinding  away  at  them  for  two  or  three 
years  longer  is  a  wicked  waste  of  the  most  precious  intellec- 
tual opportunities  of  his  whole  life.  Then,  if  ever,  he  should 
have  a  chance  to  learn  his  own  language  by  the  fascinating 
•and  fruitful  acquisition  of  a  language  other  than  his  own. 
Then  he  should  fix  forever  his  arithmetic  by  carrying  the 
principles  of  it  up  into  algebra,  out  into  geometry,  and  mak- 
ing application  of  it  all  by  weighing  and  measuring  and  cal- 
culating the  forms  and  forces  with  which  physical  science  is 
concerned.  Emerson  has  said  that  no  man  ever  does  any- 
thing well  who  does  not  come  to  it  from  a  higher  ground. 
The  surest  approach  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  Eng- 
lish grammar  is  through  Latin  or  French.  The  best  way  to 
retain  arithmetic  is  to  preserve  it  in  the  form  of  algebra. 
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The  best  way  to  assimilate  what  we  have  learned  already 
is  not  to  keep  digging  away  at  it  after  all  its  freshness  has 
been  worn  out;  but  to  go  right  on  using  the  power  acquired 
in  mastering  one  subject  for  the  conquest  of  another. 

The  introduction  of  physical  science,  first  in  the  form  of 
object  lessons  and  familiar  talks,  and  then  in  systematic 
study  as  a  substantial  subject,  before  the  great  mass  of  chil- 
dren leave  school  altogether,  is  an  important  element  in  the 
social  mission  of  the  school.  There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of 
almost  every  boy  and  girl  when  there  is  a  keen  and  e^ger 
interest  in  natural  objects  and  natural  law.  Let  the  student 
then  be  trained  to  observe  things  at  first  hand;  to  weigh  and 
measure,  to  perform  experiments,  to  keep  a  record  of  things 
seen  and  done,  and  he  will  thus  acquire  a  lifelong  interest  in 
nature.  This  is  equally  desirable  for  the  great  majority  of 
children  who  leave  school  for  work,  and  for  the  few  who  go 
to  college.  To  those  who  go  to  work  at  once,  it  gives  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  the  familiar  objects  with  which  they 
have  to  deal,  and  a  wider  companionship  in  the  world  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  To  those  who  go  to  college  it 
gives  a  training  in  accurate  observation,  and  a  facility  in  ex- 
periment which  lays  a  foundation  for  the  accurate  scientific 
studies  of  their  college  course.  Now,  the  great  majority  of 
boys  come  to  college  with  their  powers  of  observation, 
their  natural  interest  in  natural  phenomena,  stunted  and 
atrophied  by  prolonged  disuse,  and  crowded  out  by  the  mere 
book-learning  on  which  our  narrow  lines  of  requirement  have 
forced  them  to  concentrate  their  efiforts.  Scientific  studies 
pursued  by  scientific  methods  are  an  element  of  training  for 
the  largest  and  truest  enjoyment  and  usefulness  of  life  which 
no  system  of  education  can  omit  which  will  fulfill  its  social 
mission. 

What  observation  and  experiment  and  the  methods  of  the 
laboratory  are  in  relation  to  nature,  that  good  literature  is 
to  humanity. 

Literature  presents  the  ideal  of  human  life  as  it  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  great  institutions  of  family,  church,  state. 
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and  society.  It  clothes  these  ideals  in  the  flowing  robes  of  the 
imagination  and  adorns  them  with  the  jewels  of  well-chosen 
words,  set  in  rhythmic  and  melodious  forms.  To  feed  the 
mind  of  youth  on  the  ideals  of  a  noble  and  elevated  human 
life;  to  win  his  fideUty  to  the  family  through  sweet  pictures 
of  parental  affection,  and  filial  devotion,  and  pure  household 
joys;  to  secure  his  loyalty  to  the  State  by  thrilling  accounts 
of  the  deeds  of  brave  men  and  heroic  women;  to  make 
righteousness  attractive  by  pointed  fable,  or  pithy  proverb, 
or  striking  tale  of  self-sacrificing  fidelity  to  the  costly  right 
against  the  profitable  wrong;  to  inflame  with  a  desire  to 
emulate  the  example  of  patriot,  martyr,  and  philanthropist; 
this  is  the  social  mission  of  good  literature  in  the  public 
schools.  To  interpret  this  literature,  so  that  it  comes  home 
to  the  boys  and  girls:  so  that  they  see  reflected  in  it  the 
image  of  their  own  better  selves;  so  that  they  carry  with 
them  its  inspiration  through  all  their  after  lives;  this  is  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  public  school.  It  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence  what  a  boy  knows  when  he  leaves  school, 
as  what  he  loves.  The  greater  part  of  what  he  knows,  he  will 
speedily  forget.  What  he  loves  he  will  feed  on.  His  hun- 
ger will  prompt  his  efforts  to  increase  his  store.  The  love 
of  good  literature — a  genuine  delight  in  Longfellow  and 
Whittier,  Lowell  and  Tennyson,  Hawthorne  and  Scott, 
Shakspere  and  Homer — is,  from  every  point  of  view,  the 
most  valuable  equipment  with  which  the  school  can  send 
its  boys  and  girls  into  the  world. 

For  the  same  reasons  drawing  and  music  should  be  promi- 
nent features  of  the  public-school  curriculum.  To  what 
purpose  does  the  artist  "  re-create  the  glory  of  the  world," 
and  the  musician  "  re-echo  its  loveHest  songs,"  unless  there 
be  developed  in  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-men  the  power 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  the  harmony  of  sound.  It  is 
not  to  make  artists  and  musicians,  it  is  to  create  appreciation 
of  art  and  music,  and  to  make  these  the  ministers  of  glad- 
ness and  hope  and  cheer  in  every  humblest  home,  that  the 
school  should  teach  its  pupils  to  draw,  to  model,  and  to  sing. 
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It  places  within  the  reach  of  every  child  sources  of  innocent 
and  wholesome  pleasure  which  riches  cannot  give  nor  pov- 
erty take  away. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present,  first,  the  motive  or  ideal 
of  the  new  education,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  fit- 
ting of  each  individual  member  of  society  for  a  useful  and 
enjoyable  participation  in  all  that  is  purest,  noblest,  and 
highest  in  our  common  intellectual  and  social  life.  I  have 
pointed  out  some  of  the  more  important  features  on  which 
the  new  education  insists  as  essential  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this,  its  social  mission.  Physical  and  manual  training; 
flexible  programmes  and  rational  examinations,  and  frequent 
promotions;  science  and  literature,  drawing  and  music; 
kindergarten  methods  to  start  with,  and  opportunity  for  the 
individual  to  determine  his  own  course  with  reference  to  in- 
dividual aptitudes  and  future  occupations — these  are  some  of 
the  things  which  the  new  education  finds  essential  to  its 
social  mission. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  crisis  for  the  public  schools.     I  do 
not  refer  to  political  dangers,  either  such  as  may  come  from 
partisanship  in  the  attempt  to  use  school  offices  as  party 
spoils;  or  to  reduce  appropriations  from  motives  of  short- 
sighted economy;  serious  as  these  evils  must  always  be  in  a 
democratic  government.     I   do  not  refer  to   ecclesiastical 
jealousies  and  antagonisms,  disastrous  as  these  may  become 
wherever  diversities  of  reHgious  faith  prevail.     Both  these 
dangers  the  public  school  will  safely  pass,  for  the  properly 
conducted  public  school  is  so  manifestly  superior  to  anything 
that  either  partisan  politics  or  sectarian  ecclesiasticism  ever 
can  furnish,.that  its  inherent  superiority  will  continue  in  the 
future  as  in  the^Dast  to  vindicate  its  claim  to  popular  support. 
The  only  thing  that  any  institution  really  and  permanently 
has  to  fear  is  the  substitution  of  something  better  in  its 
place.     Now^  there  is  something  better  than  the  public-school 
I  system  as  it  exists  to-day.     A  school  system  where  the  pro- 
j  motion  is  frequent,  and  the  programme  is  flexible,  and  in- 
'  struction  is  personal  and   individual,   and   examination  is 
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rational  and  natural,  and  where  the  great  topics  which  call  out 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  minister  to  intellectual  and  social 
delight  are  introduced  as  early  and  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
appreciated  and  enjoyed;  a  school  system  like  that  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  system  where  everybody  must  take  the  same 
course  in  the  same  time  in  the  same  way;  and  be  worried  once 
in  so  often  over  the  same  arbitrary  and  formal  examinations, 
,  and  waste  the  same  number  of  precious  years  in  the  same 
dreary  and  monotonous  drudgery  upon  subjects  which  have 
long  since  lost  all  interest  and  charm.  The  wealthy  and  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  community  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  the  public  school  of  to-day  is  not  the  ideal  school; 
and  that  fact  constitutes  the  crisis  of  the  hour.  Shall  this 
demand  of  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  parents  be  met  by 
private  schools  to  which  the  children  of  the  more  favored 
classes  shall  be  sent,  and  by  leaving  the  public  schools  ex- 
clusively for  the  poorer  children  whose  parents  cannot  afford 
to  send  them  to  a  better  school?  The  moment  that  policy  is 
permitted  to  prevail,  the  public  school  receives  a  more  fatal 
blow  than  it  was  ever  in  the  power  of  politician  or  ecclesiastic 
to  inflict.  The  public  school  will  conquer  every  inferior 
rival.  Its  rivals  hitherto,  both  private  and  parochial,  have 
been  hopelessly  inferior  to  the  public  school;  and  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  the  public  school  has  thus  far  come  out  of 
every  conflict  magnificently  triumphant.  Unless  the  public- 
school  system  itself  responds  at  once  to  the  new  ideal,  it  will, 
ere  long,  find  itself  confronted  for  the  first  time  by  a  rival 
whose  superiority  to  itself  will  render  it  really  formidable. 

The  public  school  is  the  institution  which  says  that  the 
poor  boy,  though  he  may  eat  coarser  food,  and  wear  a 
shabbier  coat,  and  dwell  in  a  smaller  house,  and  work  earlier 
and  later  and  harder  than  his  rich  companion,  still  shall  have 
his  eyes  trained  to  behold  the  same  glory  in  the  heavens  and 
the  same  beauty  in  the  earth;  shall  have  his  mind  developed 
to  appreciate  the  same  sweetness  in  music  and  the  same 
loveliness  in  art;  shall  have  his  heart  opened  to  enjoy  the 
same  literary  treasures  and  the  same  philosophic  truths;  shall 
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have  his  soul  stirred  by  the  same  social  influences  and  the 
same  spiritual  ideals  as  the  children  of  his  wealthier  neighbors. 

The  socialism  of  wealth,  the  equaHzation  of  material  con- 
ditions, is  at  present  an  idle  dream,  a  contradictory  concep- 
tion; toward  which  society  can  take,  no  doubt,  a  few  faltering 
steps,  but  which  no  mechanical  invention  or  constitutional 
device  can  hope  to  realize  in  our  day.  The  socialism  of  the 
intellect,  the  offering  to  all  of  the  true  riches  of  an  enlight- 
ened mind  and  a  heart  that  is  trained  to  love  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good;  this  is  a  possibiHty  for  the  chil- 
dren of  every  workingman;  and  the  pubUc  school  is  the  chan- 
nel through  which  this  common  fund  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  wealth  is  freely  distributed  aUke  to  rich  and  poor. 

Here  native  and  foreign-born  should  meet  to  learn  the 
common  language  and  to  cherish  the  common  history  and 
traditions  of  our  country;  here  the  son  of  the  rich  man  should 
learn  to  respect  the  dignity  of  manual  labor,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  poor  man  should  learn  how  to  adorn  and 
beautify  her  future  humble  home.  Here  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  men  should  meet  together  and  form  those  bonds 
of  fellowship,  ties  of  sympathy,  and  community  of  interest 
and  identity  of  aim,  which  will  render  them  superior  to  all  the 
divisive  forces  of  sectarian  religion,  or  partisan  politics,  or 
industrial  antagonisms;  and  make  them  all  contented 
adherents,  strong  supporters,  firm  defenders  of  that  social 
order  which  must  rest  upon  the  intelligence,  the  sympathy, 
the  fellowship,  the  unity  of  its  constituent  members. 

William  De  Witt  Hyde 
BowDOiN  College, 

Brunswick,  Me. 


Ill 

x 

THE  EDUCATION    OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  there  were  in  the  United 
States  41,283  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  in  addition  to  79,895 
persons  "  so  deaf  as  to  be  unable  to  hear  loud  conversa- 
tion, but  able  to  speak."  ^  Though  the  cens;is  enumerators 
probably  made  few  errors  in  their  classification,  we  shall 
find  that  the  distinction  here  indicated  is  misleading.  A 
deaf  person  who  had  lost  the  power  of  speech  as  the  direct 
result  of  an  accident  would  not  be  a  deaf-mute  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  and  on  the  other  hand  persons  are  taught 
to  speak  who  nevertheless  share  the  physiological  defect 
by  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  really  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  From  the  physiological  or  psycho- 
logical standpoint  a  deaf-mute  is  "  a  person  unable  to  speak 
from  auditory  cues."  The  meaning  of  this  will  become 
apparent  as  we  advance. 

In  addition  to  this  comparatively  large  proportion  of  the 
community  shut  off  from  ordinary  intercourse  with  their 
fellows,  it  has  been  asserted  by  various  European  and  Ameri- 
can authorities  that  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  whom  they  tested  have  "defective" 
hearing;  and  the  Prussian  minister  of  education,  who  dis- 
puted the  results  arrived  at  by  the  physicians  who  conducted 
the  tests,  admitted  that  slightly  more  than  two  per  cent, 
had  hearing  poor  enough  to  be  noticed,  without  tests,  by 
the  pupils  themselves  and  their  teachers.^ 

^  Eleventh  census,  vol.  ii. 

' See  the  excellent  paper  on  "The  Hearing  of  Children,"  by  Oscar  Chrisman,  in 
The  pedagogical  seminary,  vol.  ii.  No.  3,  1893.  I  think  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Prussian  minister  Von  Gossler  and  the  medical  examiners  may  be  easily 
explained.  The  lenses  of  the  eye  can  be  tested  by  mechanical  means,  with  results 
in  terms  of  absolute  physical  measurement.     If  parallel  rays  of  light  do  not  focus 
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A  good  deal  of  the  deafness  in  the  public  schools  is  due  to 
mechanical  obstructions  of  the  ear  and  throat  which  a 
surgeon  should  be  called  upon  to  remove;  very  much  is  due 
to  catarrh  and  other  diseases,  for  which  imperfect  methods 
,of  ventilation  and  other  defects  of  construction  and  manage- 
^ftient  in  the  schools  are  responsible;  much  is  due  to  infantile 
^^iseases;  and  much  to  uncleanliness,  dampness,  and  other  un- 
sanitary conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  Whatever  the 
cause  of  their  deafness  may  be,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  pu- 
pils in  the  public  schools  who  are  hard  of  hearing  rank  lower 
on  the  average  in  their  classes  than  their  comrades,  and  that 
many  a  child  has  a  dull  face  and  a  stupid  manner  solely 
because  he  does  not  readily  hear  what  is  said  to  him  and 
around  him,  while  neither  he  nor  his  teacher  may  realize  the 
real  source  of  his  apparent  stupidity  and  unresponsiveness. 
With  such  a  child,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  continual 
strain  of  listening  (often  from  a  back  seat)  to  matter  that 
at  best  is  not  particularly  interesting  should  soon  lead  to 
fatigue  and  listlessness;  that  failure  to  keep  up  with  his 
fellows  should  breed  discouragement  and  indifiFerence;  that 
misinterpretation  of  little  pleasantries  should  cause  morose- 
ess,  and  that  occasional  punishments  and  more  frequent 


pon  the  retina  of  an  eye  paralyzed  by  atropine,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  lens  is 
defective  ;  but  if  one  person  sees  better  in  the  dark  than  another,  it  might  not  be 
right  to  conclude  that  the  retina  of  that  other  was  defective.  The  ear,  like  the 
retina  and  unlike  the  lens  of  the  eye,  has  no  purely  mechanical  function  to  dis- 
charge, and  cannot  be  measured  by  a  purely  mechanical  ideal.  When  a  physician 
finds  great  differences  in  the  hearing  of  children,  his  first  impulse  is  to  find  the 
average  ability  of  those  tested,  and  to  make  that  the  standard.  About  half  the 
school  necessarily  falls  below  a  standard  found  in  this  way  ;  but  the  physician 
wishes  to  be  conservative,  so  he  gives  half,  or  some  other  more  or  less  consciously 
chosen  proportion,  of  the  "  defectives,"  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  reports  the 
rest.  Whatever  the  psychosis  of  the  individual  examiner  may  be,  the  use  of  the 
term  "  defective  "  is  necessarily  arbitrary,  and  a  person  who  has  taken  the  pains 
to  make  formal  tests  of  deafness  is  bound  to  find  at  least  some  cases  that  were  not 
noticed  without  a  test.  The  real  significance  of  the  results  found  by  the  tests  lies 
partly  in  a  certain  unexpected  amount  of  correspondence  between  poor  hearing 
and  poor  class-room  work,  and  partly  in  the  enormous  individual  differences  dis- 
covered. It  is  not  unusual  to  find  some  children  in  a  school  who  can  hear  a  watch 
five  times  as  far  as  others.  Very  little  is  said  about  the  shape  of  the  rooms  in 
which  the  tests  were  made  ;  but  such  a  difference  in  the  open  air  would  indicate 
that  the  hearing  of  one  child  was  twenty-five  times  as  sensitive  as  that  of  the  other. 
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rebukes,  for  disobeying  commands  which  he  only  imperfectly 
understood,  should  end  at  last  in  vindictiveness. 

The  condition  of  a  totally  deaf  child,  isolated  in  a  world  of 
sound,  is  much  more  unfortunate.  Except  from  his  parents 
he  cannot  expect  much  enduring  sympathy,  linked  with 
patience  enough  to  make  it  serviceable  to  him,  and  the 
mutually  exasperating  and  discouraging  effects  of  repeated 
failures  to  communicate  with  others  cannot  but  leave  him 
devoid  of  many  of  the  commonest  ideas,  with  blunted  sym- 
pathies and  only  half-developed  instincts;  making  strange 
noises  and  peculiar  gestures  in  a  world  half  whose  interests 
he  knows  he  cannot  share.  Surely  we  cannot  wonder  that 
such  children  are  often  passed  with  a  shudder  and  thought- 
lessly mistaken  for  idiots. 

Rough  popular  ways  of  thinking  are  seldom  accurate. 
From  the  fact  that  idiots  are  dumb  we  have  no  right  to  infer 
that  deaf-mutes  are  idiots.  Tables  published  by  various 
institutions  for  the  training  of  deaf-mutes  show  that,  if  only 
a  few  of  their  graduates  have  distinctly  intellectual  employ- 
ments, most  of  them  are  at  any  rate  earning  a  living  in  a 
thoroughly  independent  and  respectable  manner. 

But  rough  popular  ways  of  thinking  are  seldom  wholly 
erroneous,  and  unfortunately  in  this  case  the  popular  classi- 
fication is  only  too  often  correct. 

To  be  sure,  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  authorities  do 
not  all  agree,  for  while  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  president  of  the 
National  College  for  Deaf-mutes  at  Washington,  maintains 
"  what  has  long  been  known  to  teachers  of  experience,  that 
deaf  children,  in  addition  to  their  principal  disability,  are 
often  found  to  be  lacking  in  mental  capacity,  in  the  imita- 
tive faculty,  in  the  power  of  visual  or  tactual  perception, 
and  in  other  respects,^  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell  seems  to  draw  a  sharp 

3  Fallacies  concerning  the  deaf,  aud  the  influence  of  these  fallacies  in  preventing 
the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  By  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Ph.  D.  An 
address  delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,  October  27, 
1883,  with  remarks  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  and  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard, 
reprinted  from  the  American  annals  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  January,  1884. 
Gibson  Bros.,  Printers,  Washington,  p.  33. 
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line  between  deaf-mutes  and  the  mentally  defective,*  and 
such  an  authority  upon  idiocy  as  the  late  Dr.  Seguin  main- 
tained that  while  some  deaf  children  may  fall  into  a  taciturn 
apathy  simulating  idiocy,  "  it  is  good  to  keep  in  mind, 
against  discouraging  influences,  that  there  are  no  more  cases 
of  idiocy  among  children  born  deaf  than  among  any  other, 
class;  and  that  the  supposed  idiots  pointed  out  are  enfants 
arri&^s,OT  affected  with  very  superficial  idiocy;  the  effect  of 
the  blanks  left  in  their  mind  by  the  absence  of  the  whole 
series  of  notions  which  enter  the  brains  of  other  children 
through  the  auditory  canal."  ^ 

Idiocy,  as  we  know,  is  generally,  due  to  an  arrested  devel- 
opment of  the  brain  as  a  whole,  necessarily  including  the 
parts  known  as  the  auditory  and  motor  speech  centers. 
Idiots  are  therefore  deaf  and  dumb.  But  if  a  child  should 
happen  to  be  born  with  these  centers  defective  he  wpuld  be 
deaf  and  dumb,  whether  the  rest  of  the  brain  were  affected 
or  not.  It  would  not,  however,  be  surprising  if  the  causes 
which  affected  the  speech  centers  should  also  have  acted  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  other  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
involved  a  corresponding  loss  of  general  intelligence,  not 
necessarily  amounting  to  idiocy. 

Again,  as  Seguin's  closing  words  suggest,  intelligence  is 
not  bestowed  as  a  completed  product  upon  anyone;  but  is 
developed  upon  a  basis  of  sensuous  impressions  and  motor 
reactions.  As  far  as  we  know  anything  about  its  cerebral 
basis  it  has  no  special  organ,  but  corresponds  to  the  num- 
ber, accuracy,  and  tenacity  of  connections  found  between 
cerebral  centers  for  the  various  senses  and  muscles. 
Whether  deafness  be  due  in  any  particular  case  to  con- 
genital defect  of  the  brain  or  to  other  causes,  its  presence 
must  prevent  the  development  of  the  large  area  of  the 
brain  devoted  to  sensations  of  speech  (known  as  Wernicke's 
convolution)  and  interfere  more  or  less  with  that  of  all  the 

*  Ibid.,  ^.2. 

'^Report  on  education.  By  E.  Seguin,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
at  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition.     Milwaukee.  "Wis.,  1880,  p.  71. 
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other  centers  concerned  in  the  interpretation  of  these  sen- 
sations and  the  performance  of  the  motor  reactions  to  which 
they  lead.  This  is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that  general 
intelligence  is  the  product  of  perceptions  and  thoughts 
about  them,  and  that,  where  any  important  set  of  percep- 
tions is  lacking,  general  intelligence  must  be  afifected. 

Of  persons  usually  classed  as  deaf-mutes  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  have  no  defect  in  their  organs  of  speech.  They 
do  not  speak  simply  because  they  have  never  learned  to 
do  so. 

Articulate  language  is  developed,  not  from  the  cries  of 
pleasure  and  pain  made  alike  by  all  animals,  but  from  the 
babble  of  human  infants.  Babbling  is  at  first  as  spon- 
taneous and  as  aimless  as  the  first  movements  of  a  baby's 
limbs.  A  child  throws  his  limbs  into  every  possible  position 
long  before  he  knows  where  they  are  or  even  that  they 
belong  to  himself;  but  when  some  movements  lead  to 
pleasure  and  others  to  pain,  he  gradually  learns  to  repeat 
the  former  and  avoid  the  latter.  In  the  same  way  older 
people  learn  to  select  the  appropriate  combination  of  move- 
ments from  the  great  number  of  inappropriate  ones  involved 
in  learning  to  write,  or  swim,  or  dance,  or  ride  a  bicycle.  It 
is  only  after  it  is  made  by  chance  that  we  know  how  the 
proper  movement  feels,  and  how  it  can  be  made  again. 

All  babies  except  idiots  babble,  and  in  babbling  utter 
every  conceivable  sound.  Those  that  can  hear  are  inter- 
ested in  the  sounds  they  make,  and  continue  to  make  them; 
they  hear  others  speak  and  try  to  imitate  them;  at  the 
same  time  they  lose  interest  in  the  sounds  they  do  not  hear 
from  others,  and  cease  making  them;  they  finally  connect 
the  selected  sound  with  visible  and  tangible  things  and  acts; 
and  thus  they  learn  to  speak.^  For  babies  who  cannot 
hear,  the  movements  of  the  lungs  and  vocal  chords  called 
sound  have  no  interest  to  retain  them  when  the  period  of 
automatic  innervation  is  over;  there  is  no  selection,  and  no 
speech  replaces  the  crude  initial  sounds  of  infancy. 

Persons  who  lose  their  hearing  early  in  life  are  usually  as 

^Preyer,  Tracy,  Seguin. 
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dumb  as  those  who  were  born  deaf.  If  after  a  year  of  soli- 
tude, Alexander  Selkirk,  though  a  grown  man,  had  nearly 
forgotten  his  mother  tongue,  and  if  the  voices  of  people 
who  become  deaf  in  later  life  often  grow  harsh  and 
unnatural,  it  is  not  surprising  that  children,  less  trained  in 
the  use  of  speech,  when  condemned  to  lifelong  deafness, 
should  soon  distort,  and  then  confuse,  and  finally  forget 
the  sounds  they  once  could  make.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  this 
tendency  that,  in  the  census  of  1880,  all  persons  who  lost 
their  hearing  before  they  were  sixteen  were  returned  as  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Among  the  dumb  are  also  found  a  large  class  of  persons 
10  are  not  absolutely  deaf,  but  only  hard  of  hearing.     We 
have  seen  that  physicians,  examining  children  in  the  public 
schools,  found  that  a  considerable  and  important  amount  of 
hearing  may  be  lost  without  its  being  noticed  either  by 
the  teachers  or  the  pupils  themselves.     Dr.  Bell  asserts  that 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  and  much  more  important 
amount  of  hearing  in  the  deaf  is  also  continually  overlooked. 
He  says,  "  As  a  matter  of  personal  observation  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  large  proportion  of  the  congenitally  deaf  are 
only  hard  of  hearing,  and  this  belief  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  it  used  to  be  the  custom  in  some  of  our  institutions  to 
summon  the  pupils  from  the  playground  by  the  ringing  of 
a  bell!     Does  this  not  indicate  that  a  large  number  of  the 
pupils  could  hear  the  ringing  of  the  bell  and  that  they  told 
the  others  who  could  not  hear  at  all?     Such  pupils  could 
have  been  taught  to  speak  at  home  by  their  friends,  if  arti- 
ficial assistance  had  been  given  to  their  hearing.     There  was 
j    no  necessity  for  their  ever  becoming  deaf  and  dumb."  ^ 
I        Preyer  has  said  ^  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  people 
!    said  to  have  no  ear  for  music  were  really  born  without  a 
musical  capacity  that  might  have  been  developed  by  care- 
;    ful   training.     A   slight   original   defect   is   often   sufficient 
j    to   destroy  a   given   interest;    it   is   difficult    to   make   an 
I    effort  where  there  is  no  interest  or  where  one  is  afraid 

"^ Loc.  cit.,  p.  8.  ^Infant  mind,  p.  14. 
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of  seeming  clumsy;  and  so  it  happens  that  there  is  some 
respect  in  which  everyone  is  deficient,  whether  it  be 
in  vaulting  fences  or  teUing  dialect  stories.  Speech  is  an 
unusually  complicated  and  difficult  attainment,  involving 
years  of  interested  arttention  and  the  correction  of  countless 
blunders.  We  may  not  all  have  wondered  at  the  reference 
to  a  consecrated  cross-eyed  bear  when  our  elders  sang, 
**  The  consecrated  cross  I'd  bear,"  but  everyone  has  made 
infinitely  cruder  blunders  of  interpretation  and  innumerable 
errors  of  expression.  Take  away  the  interest  of  success- 
ful attainment,  and  the  voices  around  him  become  as  con- 
fused and  unmeaning  and  uninteresting  to  a  child  who  is 
very  hard  of  hearing  as  the  sing-song  gutturals  of  a  couple 
of  Chinamen  to  the  average  resident  of  San  Francisco.  The 
effort  to  interpret  them  is  soon  exhausted,  and  for  want  of 
exercise  the  cerebral  centers,  which  might  have  been 
developed,  steadily  degenerate. 

Whether  thought  is  possible  without  language  of  some 
sort  is  an  old  question,  now  usually  answered  by  a  qualified 
affirmative.  "  Before  the  end  of  the  last  century,"  says  Dr. 
Bell,  "  deaf-mutes  were  classed  among  the  idiots  and  insane; 
they  had  no  civil  rights,  could  hold  no  property;  they  were 
irresponsible  beings.  Even  those  interested  in  the  religious 
welfare  of  the  world  consigned  their  souls  to  the  wrong 
place;  for  '  faith  comes  by  hearing,'  and  how  could  a  deaf 
child  be  saved!  "^  Sir  William  Hamilton  discussed  the 
matter  thoroughly  and  concluded  that  while  thought  with- 
out language  is  possible  to  some  extent,  it  cannot  go  far 
without  something  to  fix  results  already  attained.  Lan- 
guage may  thus  be  compared  to  masonry  in  a  tunnel  under 
construction,  or  forts  in  a  newly  conquered  country. 
Preyer  has  reached  similar  results  from  the  study  of  children. 

The  fact  that  only  very  rudimentary  thought  can  exist 
without  some  sort  of  language  proves  nothing  about  deaf- 
mutes,  for  they  are  not  without  it.  It  is  said  that  once  upon 
a  time  a  party  of  Indians,  visiting  the  Great  Father  in  Wash- 
ington, were  wandering  about   the  city,  lonely  and  dis- 

«/<J/</.,  p.6. 
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couraged,  when  they  happened  to  visit  the  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  and  found  to  their  delight  that  they  could  converse 
freely  with  the  children.  The  Indians  concluded  that  they 
were  of  a  kindred  race  and  wanted  to  take  them  back  to  their 
Western  homes. 

It  was  of  course  in  gestures  that  the  children  talked  with 
the  Indians.  The  way  in  which  a  gesture  language  is  devel- 
oped is  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Bell:^^ 

"  You  may  be,  we  shall  suppose,  a  farmer,  and  your  little 
deaf  boy  comes  running  into  the  house  in  great  excitement, 
anxious  to  tell  you  something  he  has  observed.  How  does 
he  do  it? 

''  We  shall  imagine  a  case.  He  commences  by  placing  his 
hands  above  his  head,  bowing  low,  and  marching  about  the 
room,  after  which  he  points  out  of  the  window. 

"You  shake  your  head;  you  have  not  the  remotest  idea 
what  he  means. 

"  His  face  assumes  an  anxious  look,  and  down  he  goes 
upon  his  hands  and  knees  and  scrambles  over  the  floor, 
touching  the  carpet  with  his  mouth  from  time  to  time,  and 
then  again  he  points  out  of  the  window.  Still  you  do  not 
comprehend.  A  look  of  perplexity  crosses  his  face.  What 
can  he  do  to  make  you  understand?  At  last  his  face  Ughts 
up  as  a  new  thought  comes  into  his  mind,  and  he  touches 
the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  again  points  out  of  the  window. 

"But  alas!  alas!  you  cannot  understand. 

"  The  little  fellow  is  perplexed  and  troubled.  At  last,  in 
despair,  he  takes  hold  of  your  coat  and  pulls  you  out  of  the 
I  door,  around  the  corner,  and — you  find  your  cow  in  the 
'  turnip  patch, 

"  Now  you  begin  to  understand  what  it  was  he  meant  to 

j  say;    he  had  tried  to  picture  the  cow  and  to  imitate  its 

I  actions.     The  hands  held  above  the  head  had  indicated  the 

horns;  the  scrambling  on  the  floor  on  his  hands  and  knees 

had  imitated  the  action  of  a  four-footed  animal,  and  his 

mouth  to  the  carpet  meant  the  cow  eating  the  turnips. 

"  But  how  about  the  bridge  of  his  nose? 

^"^Loc,  cit.,  18. 
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"  You  will  probably  observe  that  the  cow  to  which  he 
referred  had  some  white  spot  or  other  mark  upon  the  nose, 
and  the  gesture  of  the  child  had  not  indicated  a  cow  in 
general,  but  your  black  cow  Bessie,  with  the  white  spot  on 
her  nose,  in  particular. 

"  Having  advanced  thus  far  in  the  comprehension  of  his 
meaning,  do  you  think  that  the  child  will  take  the  trouble 
to  go  through  this  same  pantomime  the  next  time  he  wishes 
to  tell  you  about  your  cow?  No;  he  may  commence  such  a 
pantomime,  but  before  he  gets  half  through  you  understand 
what  he  means,  and  he  never  completes  it.  A  process  of 
abbreviation  commences,  until  finally  a  touch  on  the  bridge 
of  his  nose  alone  becomes  the  name  of  your  black  cow 
Bessie,  and  the  simple  holding  of  his  hand  above  his  head 
conveys  to  your  mind  the  idea  of  a  cow  in  general. 

"  By  a  natural  process  of  abbreviation  the  child  arrives  at 
a  simple  gesture  or  sign  for  every  object  or  thing  in  which 
he  is  interested." 

Signs  for  abstract  ideas  are  developed  in  a  similar  way. 
If,  for  example,  the  boy  wished  to  indicate  that  he  had  seen 
a  white  cow,  he  might  hold  his  hands  above  his  head  and 
touch  his  teeth.  If  you  did  not  understand  why  he  touched 
his  teeth  he  would  point  to  his  shirt  sleeve^  or  make  the  sign 
for  a  number  of  other  objects  whose  only  common  quality 
was  their  white  color,  until  you  finally  understood  him. 
The  next  time,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  touch  his  teeth. 
Some  deaf-mutes  always  use  this  sign  for  the  color  white; 
others  imitate  the  movement  of  faUing  snow. 

"  It  will  thus  be  understood  that  a  deaf  child  first  com- 
mences to  express  his  idea  by  pantomime,  and  that,  by  a 
process  of  abbreviation,  pantomimic  gestures  come  to  be 
used  in  a  conventional  manner.  Pantomime  is  no  more 
entitled  to  the  name  of  language  than  a  picture  is,  although 
many  ideas  can  be  conveyed  through  its  means.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  more  conventional  and  arbitrary  it 
becomes  more  and  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  language." 

When  deaf  people  are  brought  together  in  more  or  less 

"  Bell,  20. 
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permanent  communities  the  language  of  gesture  is  capable 
of  indefinite  development;  signs  for  concrete  objects,  acts, 
and  abstract  qualities  become  fixed,  and  even  a  settled  order 
of  expression  is  established. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  the  sign  language.  In  it  each 
gesture  is  associated  directly  with  a  thing,  not  with  a  word. 
Indeed  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  signs  are  the  words,  and 
in  signs  they  think  and  dream.  Since  their  language  has 
no  phonetic  element,  they  of  course  do  not  spell,  and  if  they 
develop  a  written  notation  it  must  be  directly  symboHc  of 
either  things  or  gestures.  Such  a  sign  language  is  of 
course  a  very  different  thing  from  the  spelling  of  English 
words  on  one's  fingers  in  what  is  called  the  "  manual 
alphabet.'*  It  is  not  capable  of  literal  translation  into  any 
spoken  language,  for  it  is  wholly  independent  of  ordinary 
linguistic  distinctions.  With  deaf-mutes  the  acquisition  of 
a  sign  language  that  has  developed  in  'another  community 
corresponds  exactly  to  our  own  learning  of  a  foreign  tongue : 
the  more  highly  developed  the  language,  the  more  difficult 
of  course  the  task  of  acquiring  it. 

This  suggests  one  of  the  minor  difficulties  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf.  A  deaf  child  of  hearing  parents  has  usually 
to  take  the  initiative  in  developing  a  language  they  can 
understand,  and  when  he  has  been  fairly  successful  he  is 
taken  off  to  a  school  where  he  must  learn  a  new  set  of  signs 
before  he  can  talk  with  his  playmates.  There  he  often  for- 
gets much  of  his  original  language  and  returns  to  his 
parents,  who  have  also  forgotten  something,  a  foreigner. 
The  deaf  child  of  deaf  parents  who  use  a  standard  sign  lan- 
guage is  fortunate  enough  at  any  rate  to  be  born,  as  normal 
children  are  born  into  a  language  that  he  may  hope  to 
use  in  at  least  a  small  community  throughout  his  life. 

If  there  were  any  race  of  people  with  whom  deafness  was 
normal  they  would  doubtless  develop  from  pantomime  a 
sign  language  of  great  intricacy  and  expressiveness,  though 
as  it  developed  it  would  of  course  lose  the  beauty  lent  to 
any  primitive  language  by  its  conscious  metaphor.     Such  a 
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new  developed  form  of  human  expression  would  be  highly 
interesting.  But  as  things  are,  the  deaf  cannot  be  brought 
together  in  colonies  without  rending  family  ties,  and  it 
is  an  established  poHcy  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
existence  of  a  race  of  deaf  people,  by  discouraging  such 
segregation  and  the  intermarriages  it  would  lead  to.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  interests  of  humanity  to  teach  the  deaf 
some  form  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  live, 
and,  if  possible,  to  teach  them  to  understand  spoken  words 
from  the  movement  of  the  lips  and  to  speak  without  the 
guidance  of  hearing. 

Whether  this  is  possible  in  enough  cases  to  warrant  the 
exclusion  of  gesture  language  from  the  schools  is  the  great 
question  at  issue  between  experts. 

While  some  maintain  that  the  sign  language  developed 
from  gestures  is  the  only  natural  language  for  those  who 
cannot  hear  and  the  only  one  they  can  be  taught  with  much 
success,  there  is  another  and  a  growing  group  who  believe 
that  any  language  which  a  person  can  be  taught  is  natural 
enough,  and  that  results  attained  justify  the  attempt  to 
teach  the  deaf  to  read  and  write  the  language  of  those  with 
whom  they  must  compete  for  a  living;  and  even  to  speak 
it  and  understand  it  when  they  see  it  spoken. 

There  is  no  obvious  or  natural  connection  between  most 
English  words  and  the  things  they  signify.  To  an  English- 
speaking  person  they  seem  to  belong  together  merely 
because  he  is  accustomed  to  their  association.  To  a 
foreigner  the  connection  appears  wholly  arbitrary.  If  a 
deaf  person  were  so  trained  that  the  sight  of  a  written  or 
spoken  word  and  the  feeling  of  pronouncing  it  were  as 
closely  associated  with  the  appearance  of  an  object  as  is  the 
sound  of  the  word  to  a  normal  person,  why  should  not 
the  English  of  sight  and  touch  be  as  "  natural "  for  the  one 
as  the  EngHsh  of  sound  for  the  other?  In  other  words, 
since  any  connection  between  a  thing  and  its  name  is  purely 
arbitrary — and  would  be  just  as  arbitrary  in  a  highly  devel- 
oped gesture  language,  the  origin  of  which  had  been  for- 
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gotten — why  is  not  any  language  that  a  person  can  be 
taught  as  natural  as  any  other? 

Such  ground  might  be  taken  by  the  extreme  advocates 
of  spoken  English  for  the  deaf.  But  if  we  regard  a 
"  natural  "  language  as  one  which  a  people  left  to  themselves 
could  develop  or  maintain  and  improve,  spoken  English  is 
certainly  not  a  natural  language  for  the  deaf.  No  matter 
how  arbitrary  the  signs  they  developed  might  become,  a 
deaf  people  would  never  learn  to  make  them  with  bodily 
organs  most  of  which  are  concealed  from  view,  and  if  they 
were  left  to  themselves  with  a  set  of  such  signs  the  parts 
of  the  complex  movements  concealed  from  view  would  cer- 
tainly degenerate  and  finally  be  lost. 

To  teach  a  deaf  child  to  read  and  write  freely  is  no  easy 
task.  It  involves  the  imparting  of  a  general  sense  of 
coherent  language  and  the  value  of  inflections, — a  sense 
acquired  by  normal  children  before  the  time  for  school, — 
as  well  as  the  formation  of  lasting  associations  between 
the  appearance  of  things  and  that  of  their  written 
names.  But  to  teach  him  to  speak  is  infinitely  harder.  A 
person  learning  to  play  something  more  than  forty  notes 
on  a  violin  which  he  cannot  hear,  and  can  only  partly 
see,  would  have  a  task  comparable  to  that  of  a  deaf 
child  learning  to  co-ordinate  his  unpracticed  lungs  and 
throat  and  tongue  and  lips  in  intelligible  speech.  When 
this  is  done,  the  deaf  child  must  still  either  learn  long  lists 
of  English  words  that  are  not  pronounced  as  they  are  spelled, 
or  learn  to  translate  every  word  into  a  word  spelled  pho- 
netically (usually  into  Melville  Bell's  "  visible  speech  ")  and 
to  associate  it,  when  thus  spelled,  with  the  appropriate 
movements.  This  last  is  like  learning  to  spell,  not  with 
pen  or  voice,  but  on  the  concealed  and  inaudible  violin. 

Though  a  deaf  child  learning  to  speak  makes  as  much  use 
of  sight  as  possible, — examining  pictures  and  models  of  the 
vocal  organs,  watching  the  movements  of  his  teacher's 
mouth,  and  doing  what  he  can,  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  to 
imitate  what  he  has  seen, — it  is  from  the  sense  of  touch 
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that  he  can  get  the  best  idea  of  the  movement  of  his  teacher's 
vocal  chords,  and  for  a  proper  enunciation  he  must  depend 
ultimately  upon  the  feeling  of  his  own  vocal  organs.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  for  him  to  acquire  a  delicacy  of  tactual 
discrimination  equal  to  that  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Dresslar  has 
shown  ^^  that  practice  upon  one  side  of  the  body  assists  the 
power  of  discrimination  upon  the  other,  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  training  of  attention  involved  in  any 
delicate  tactual  discrimination  would  be  of  assistance  to 
speech  that  is  wholly  dependent  upon  touch.  Dr.  Seguin 
believed  that  attention  to  touch  was  the  essence  of  the  lost 
method  of  the  once  celebrated  teacher  Pereire. 

A  deaf  child  who  has  learned  to  speak  has  by  no  means 
learned  to  "  read  the  lips "  of  someone  else.  The  great 
difficulty  here  is  due  partly  to  the  rapid  perceptions  involved, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  external  appearance  of  the  mouth 
is  often  exactly  the  same  when  the  words  pronounced  are 
very  different.  The  pupil  must  therefore  learn  what  words 
can  be  confused,  and  interpret  them  by  the  context.  Dr. 
Bell  once  dictated  to  a  class  the  words  "  Hit,  rate,  ferry, 
aren't,  hat,  four,  that,  reason,  high,  knit,  donned,  so,"  and 
though  he  told  them  not  to  mind  whether  the  words  made 
sense  or  not,  nearly  every  child  wrote  "  It  rained  very  hard 
and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  go."  ^^  The  children  hap- 
pened in  this  case  to  go  wrong  and  of  course  the  words 
were  chosen  to  deceive  them,  but  their  blunders  show  the 
kind  of  alertness  a  deaf  person  must  possess  to  give  a 
rational  interpretation  to  the  lip  movements  he  sees. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  such  a  complex  training  are 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  attempts  to  teach 
speech  to  the  deaf.  Such  attempts  have  been  numerous 
enough  for  the  last  three  hundred  years;  but  however  suc- 
cessful they  may  have  been  at  the  time,  they  appear  to  have 
been  pecuHarly  unfruitful  in  permanent  results,  partly  be- 
cause some  of  the  best  teachers,  such  as  Amman  at  Amster- 
dam, early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Jacob  Rodrigues 

^^  American  journal  of  psychology  ^  vol.  vi.  No.  3.  ^^Op.  cit.,  p.  11. 
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Pereire,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  who  moved  his  school  to  Paris 
in  about  1750,  kept  their  methods  secret  and  these  gradually 
disappeared  after  the  death  of  the  teachers;  partly,  with- 
out doubt,  because  in  all  difficult  teaching  success  depends 
much  upon  personality,  and  personality  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted; and  partly  because  of  the  strong  tendency  for 
large  schools  to  "  run  away  w4th  "  the  teacher.  The  Abbe 
de  I'Epee,  for  example,  began  in  Paris  in  1770  to  teach  deaf- 
mute  children  ''  to  hear  with  their  eyes  and  to  express  them- 
selves viva  voce,''  but  he  was  soon  busy  developing  a  gesture 
or  sign  language,  which,  according  to  Seguin,  drove  instruc- 
tion in  speech  away  for  a  hundred  years.^* 

Until  a  deaf  child  has  mastered  the  tedious  process  of 
reading  and  writing  (to  say  nothing  of  speech)  he  can  have 
no  intercourse  with  his  schoolfellows  without  resorting  to 
signs;  so  to  signs  he  resorts,  and  no  rules  can  prevent  him. 
But  with  a  room  full  of  children  who  understand  signs  and 
cannot  understand  speech,  a  teacher  who  has  something 
important   to  tell,   even  if  it  be  how  to  speak,  is  sorely 
tempted  to  tell  it  in  signs;  so  that  signs,  already  the  lan- 
guage of  the  playground,  often  become  that  of  the  class- 
room as  well,  and  speech  is  never  well  enough  learned  to  be 
used  among  strangers  and  remembered.     There  are  many 
important  things  besides  speech  to  be  taught  to  children, 
and  many  teachers  feel  justified  in  teaching  by  signs,  when 
they  have  the  opportunity,  what  might  otherwise  remain 
altogether  untaught.     Others,  of  whom  Dr.  Bell  is  the  most 
prominent  representative,  maintain  that  the  use  of  signs 
should  be  forbidden  from  the  first,  so  that  children  should 
be   compelled    to    learn    to    think    in    speech    movements. 
Between  the  method  of  teaching  speech  with  the  aid  of 
i  signs  and  the  method  of  those  who  would  forbid  the  use 
j  of  signs   altogether,   corresponding   respectively   with   the 
I  grammar-and-dictionary     and     the     so-called     "  natural  '^ 
j  method  of  teaching  a  foreign  language,  it  is  possible  to 
}  express  a  preference,  but  not  to  make  a  final  judgment. 
;  Those  who  refuse  to  use  signs  must  sacrifice  to  language, 

^*  Report  on  education. 
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for  the  time  at  least,  instruction  in  many  matters  of  very 
vital  human  interest.  Both  methods  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  some  cases.  At  Clarke  Institute  in  North- 
ampton, founded,  against  much  opposition,  for  the  teaching 
of  speech,  children  in  the  preparatory  department  are 
allowed  to  use  signs  and  the  older  children  are  not. 

A  problem  much  greater  than  that  of  method  is  whether 
in  most  cases  it  is  worth  while  to  teach  speech  at  all. 
According  to  Moritz  Hill  of  Weissenfels,  Prussia,  quoted 
with  approval  by  Dr.  Gallaudet,^^  only  eleven  per  cent,  of  all 
those  who  come  under  instruction  can  be  taught  speech 
enough  to  get  along  comfortably  with  strangers.  This 
statement  is  not  so  discouraging  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  words  in  which  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet  in  1852  summarized 
the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the  work  of  European 
institutions:  "  In  fact,  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
all  countries,  and  under  all  systems,  have  been  forced  to 
acknowledge,  with  pain  and  humiliation,  that  after  their 
best  efforts  have  been  bestowed,  they  are  able  to  show  a  few 
exceptional  cases  only,  of  deaf-mutes  from  birth,  who  have 
obtained  the  ability  to  read  books  with  the  ease,  pleasure, 
and  profit  which  w^ell-educated  persons  associate  with  the 
idea  of  reading."  ^^ 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  pure  verbal  methods  that 
much  better  results  have  been  obtained  since  this  report 
was  written,  and  that,  with  experience  in  the  use  of  such 
methods,  the  results  will  continue  to  improve.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  deaf  children  who  have  learned  to  speak  and 
"read  the  lips"  understand  written  EngUsh  better  than 
those  who  have  not,  but  whether  the  spoken  language 
helped  the  written  to  any  great  extent,  or  whether  the 
better  knowledge  of  the  written  language  accounted 
largely  for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  speech,  or 
whether  both  are  alike  to  be  explained  by  a  greater  native 

"  Loc.  cit.,  p.  30. 

'*  Quoted  from  J.  C.  Gordon's  Notes  and  observations  upon  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  1892. 
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intelligence,  it  is  harder  to  say.  The  movement  in  favor 
of  a  pure  verbal  method  has  carried  all  before  it  in  Italy,  and, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Northampton  school  in  1867, 
has  made  great  strides  in  this  country,  though  no  one  claims 
that  every  child  can  be  taught  speech  by  any  method. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1S92— 93,  which  has  just  been  published,  there  are 
in  the  United  States  eighty  pubUc  and  private  schools  for 
the  deaf,  carried  on  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than 
two  million  dollars.  Of  their  9304  pupils  and  626  teachers, 
3202  of  the  former  are  taught,  and  219  of  the  latter  teach 
articulation.  According  to  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Gordon,^^  10.4 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  deaf  pupils  attending  school 
in  the  United  States  are  taught  not  only  in,  but  by  speech. 
In  New  England  64.7  per  cent,  are  taught  by  speech. 

The  report  which  a  Royal  Commissioner  presented  to  the 
British  Parliament  in  1889  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
Americans  on  account  of  the  immense  amount  of  testimony 
from  this  country  presented  to  the  commission.  The 
following  recommendation,  reached  after  long  deliberation 
and  almost  unanimously  agreed  upon,  implies  a  hope  that, 
by  the  use  of  pure  oral  methods,  the  apparently  meager 
results  attained  in  the  past  at  infinite  pains  may  be  sur- 
passed. 

"  That  every  child  who  is  deaf  should  have  full  opportunity  of  being  edu- 
cated on  the  pure  oral  system.  In  all  schools  which  receive  Government 
grants,  whether  conducted  on  the  oral,  sign  and  manual,  or  combined  sys- 
tems, all  children  should  be,  for  the  first  year  at  least,  instructed  on  the  oral 
system,  and  after  the  first  year  they  should  be  taught  to  speak  and  lip-read 
on  the  pure  oral  system,  unless  they  are  physically  or  mentally  disqualified, 
in  which  case,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  they  should  be  either  re- 
moved from  the  oral  departments  of  the  school  or  taught  elsewhere  on  the 
sign  and  manual  system." 


P 


Herbert   Austin   Aikins 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O. 


^  Notes  aHd  observations  upon  the  education  of  the  deaf,  Volta  Bureau,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1892,  p.  21. 
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ARE  THE  PRESENT  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE  TOO  GREAT 
IN  QUANTITY  ? 

Lowell  remarks  in  his  essay  on  Democracy  that  "  In  a 
world  the  very  condition  of  whose  being  is  that  it  should  be 
in  perpetual  flux,  where  all  seems  mirage,  and  the  one  abid- 
ing thing  is  the  effort  to  distinguish  realities  from  appear- 
ances, the  elderly  man  must  be  indeed  of  a  singularly  tough 
and  valid  fiber  who  is  certain  that  he  has  any  clarified 
residuum  of  experience,  any  assumed  verdict  of  recollection, 
that  deserves  to  be  called  an  opinion,  or  who,  even  if  he  had, 
feels  that  he  is  justified  in  holding  mankind  by  the  button 
while  he  is  expounding  it."  These  words  well  describe  any- 
one who  is  earnestly  striving  to  arrive  at  safe  and  sound 
views  upon  education  to-day.  Men  seem  determined  to 
settle  more  questions  and  deeper  ones  in  the  closing  years 
of  this  century  than  were  ever  proposed  or  presented  in  any 
other  decade  of  the  world's  history.  Their  variety  and 
gravity  have  given  rise  to  a  colloquialism  which  finds  its 
scholarly  expression  in  Lowell's  words;  and  so  far  as  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  should  make  all  but  a  very  few  hesitate 
to  "  hold  mankind  by  the  button  "  while  they  are  expounding 
their  views.  Certainly,  I  appear  before  this  thoughtful  audi- 
ence with  unusual  diffidence,  to  discuss  one  of  the  most 
diflicult  and  yet  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  the  day. 
The  purse  and  the  patriotism  of  the  country  are  alike  in- 
volved; and,  as  I  believe,  the  diffusion  and  intensity  of 
scholarship  as  well.  Hence  it  is  that  this  particular  ques- 
tion in  education  interests  parents,  and  the  public,  possibly 
more  than  any  other.  A  father  may  be  indifferent  as  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  or  the  value  of  Herbartianism,  but  he  has 
decided  views  as  to  the  age  at  which  his  son  should  become 
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self-supporting,  or  the  value  and  character  of  the  different 
parts  of  our  educational  system,  public  and  private. 


The  ''  perpetual  flux  "  of  Mr.  Lowell  makes  it  difficult  to 
say  what  the  present  requirements  for  admission  to  college 
are.  Possibly  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  conferences  in- 
augurated by  this  association  must  be  taken  as  the  basis. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  render  our  consideration  of  the  sub- 

t  most  useful  by  giving  attention  to  the  general  trend 
ST  professional  opinion  as  revealed  by  the  stated  require- 
ments of  college  catalogues,  by  the  recent  discussion  at 
Harvard,  by  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and 
Twelve;  and  finally  by  the  reports  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Conferences. 

Whence  these  sharp  differences  of  opinion?  Why  says 
one  good  and  wise  man,  a  boy  should  be  nineteen  when  he 
enters  college,  and  another  equally  wise  and  good  man,  a 
boy  should  enter  at  sixteen  or  seventeen?  Why  should 
Andover  and  Exeter  assign  one  hundred  lines,  and  St. 
Paul's  and  Newark  Academy  forty  lines  of  Vergil  for  a 
lesson?  Why  does  a  Boston  high  school  insist  that  botany 
or  physics  is  a  fit  subject  for  college  preparation,  and  a 
Pennsylvania  academy  maintain  the  opposite?  Why  should 
a  boarding  school  administer  a  schedule  of  twenty  or  more 
periods  a  week  and  an  urban  day  school  one  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen?  Why  does  President  Elliot  deplore  that  President 
Low  did  not  appoint  conferences  on  the  sciences? 

To  ask  these  questions  in  such  form  is  to  suggest  answers; 
conditions  of  work — fixed,  almost  inexorable,  irrespective  of 
points  of  view — determine.  The  New  England  academy  has 
a  totally  different  type  of  boy  from  that  found  in  our  day  and 
boarding  school.  Never  in  the  history  of  school  work  was 
there  such  an  educational  juggernaut  as  that  maintained  by 
Dr.  Taylor  at  Andover.  He  needed  a  corpus  vile  of  two 
hundred  members  to  make  twenty-five  matriculates  for  Yale 
College,  and  to  this  day  the  typical  New  England  academy 
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expels  or  dismisses  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  its  enrollment. 
Reflect,  too,  upon  the  influence  of  this  method  of  work  upon 
other  schools.  A  time  was  when  the  system  of  the  New 
England  academy  was  very  dominant  in  our  fitting  schools. 
Young  men  recently  graduated  from  college,  forgetful  of  the 
exceptional  conditions  of  their  own  school  careers,  vainly 
attempted  to  establish  these  conditions  in  other  schools. 
Our  pupils  cannot  work  as  they  could. 

Again,  specialization  of  work  in  our  colleges  has  induced 
the  conviction  that  pupils  can  and  must  do  more.  Each 
specialist  is  so  enamoured  with  his  particular  subject  that  he 
presses — and  often  successfully — for  a  fuller  recognition  of 
it,  which  means  more  work  by  the  fitting  school.  And  this 
same  influence  is  at  work  in  the  schools.  The  teacher  of 
botany,  of  history,  of  physiography,  of  physics,  of  chemistry, 
of  French,  of  German,  has  an  infectious  influence  upon 
his  institution.  Fresh  from  Germany  or  the  graduate 
school,  often  with  a  finer,  or  more  scholarly  tone  than  the' 
teachers  of  the  older  subjects,  he  successfully  advocates  the 
importance  of  his  subject  in  a  scheme  of  preparatory  work. 

But  the  most  serious,  the  most  radical  influence  at  work 
to  disturb  and  modify  the  entrance  examination  is  the  de- 
mand that  graduation  from  the  high  school  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  implying  a  preparation  for  college  as  good  as 
graduation  from  the  fitting  school.  Hence  the  demand  for 
a  wider  range  of  electives  for  admission  to  college,  and  that 
such  subjects  as  history  and  botany  be  added  to  present 
requirements.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  wider 
range  would  certainly  double  the  expense  of  preparatory 
work,  just  as  the  increasing  lists  of  electives  in  college  have 
greatly  added  to  the  cost  of  collegiate  instruction.  Large 
numbers  of  our  preparatory  schools  could  scarcely  hope  to 
meet  these  proposed  requirements.  There  would  result  a 
costly  subdivision  of  classes  which  neither  boards  of 
education  nor  proprietors  of  schools  are  likely  to  approve 
or  provide  for. 

Here,  then,  logically  emerges  the  penetrating  question: 
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Looked  at  broadly,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  college  and 
the  university — to  educate  the  few  that  gain  admission,  or  to 
be  a  great  elevating  and  enlightening  force  among  all  the 
people?  Like  the  older  and  closely  related  question:  What 
the  purpose  of  the  high  school — to  train  the  few  that  gain 
admission  from  below,  or  to  be  an  inspiring  and  stimulating 
force  in  all  parts  of  the  system?  For  my  part,  I  unhesitat- 
ingly reply,  in  each  case,  the  latter  is  the  chief  purpose. 
There  may  be  here  some  pupils  of  the  elder  Quackenbos  who 
recall  his  doleful  prophesy  that  this  government  of  ours 
could  not  last  long;  man  must  have,  he  maintained,  a  Pope, 
a  King;  democracy  is  impossible  for  any  great  while.  At 
times  the  most  optimistic  of  us  must  take  similar  gloomy 
views.  The  economic  fool,  the  financial  fool,  the  socialistic 
fool,  has  all  too  much  soil  in  which  to  sow.  If  the  university 
was  historically^as  I  believe  it  was — a  creation  for  the 
masses  even  in  monarchical  countries,  surely  in  a  democracy 
such  as  ours  it  should  be  the  mightiest  force  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  institutions.  Admit  now,  for  a  moment,  the 
validity  of  this  view  of  the  higher  education,  and  you  have 
resolved  a  whole  cluster  of  difificulties  about  the  matter  be- 
fore us.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  undemocratic  talk 
about  educating  boys  and  girls  out  of  their  spheres,  about 
the  danger  of  developing  here  a  German  proletariat — as 
though  a  man  or  woman  could  have  and  enjoy  too  much 
beauty  and  truth !  Let  us  hope  we  have  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  Matthew  Arnold's  lecture  on  Number,  and  have 
thrown  off  the  spell  of  our  early  readings  in  Carlyle  about 
"  Solar  Men."  The  graduate  and  professional  school  will 
will  always  crown  fittingly  our  general  culture  work  and 
provide  for  the  select  spirits  of  the  age. 

Totally  different  problems  presented  themselves  to  our 
academies  and  colleges  in  the  earlier  days.  Then  the  choice 
youth  only  could  entertain  the  holy  ambition  of  a  col- 
lege training.     But  now  the  democracy  of  the  New  World 

I  says  to  the  humblest  youth,  in  the  language  of  the  old 

I  prophet,  *'  Son  of  man,  stand  up." 
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Of  course,  I  have  no  desire  to  discuss  here  modern  democ- 
racy. My  sole  purpose  in  suggesting  these  considerations 
is  to  urge  their  binding  force  upon  framers  of  college  entrance 
requirements.  If  the  validity  of  these  considerations  be 
granted,  if  beUeved  to  be  valid  by  a  large  element  of  educa- 
tionists,— and  I  know  they  are  so  believed, — then  two  results 
follow: 

1.  The  high  school  must  in  some  way  be  articulated  to  our 
collegiate  system  of  education;  either  by  closer  conformity 
to  the  programmes  of  preparatory  schools,  or  by  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  permitting  a  wider  range  of 
electives  in  preparatory  work. 

2.  As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  there  can  be  no  in- 
crease for  a  long  time  to  come  in  the  requirements  for 
admission;  and  unless  we  can  swiftly  adapt  ourselves  to 
changed  conditions  there  must  be  a  substantial  decrease  in 
requirements. 

The  reason  for  this  instance  is  apparent.  The  great 
middle  and  submiddle  classes  of  society  cannot  afford,  nor 
can  the  country  afford,  to  have  its  youth  graduating  from 
college  at  an  average  age  close  to  twenty-three  years. 
If,  in  other  words,  the  collegiate  education  of  the 
country  is  to  be  democratized,  as  seems  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  (I  have,  observe,  stuck 
quite  closely  to  utilitarian  considerations  thus  far),  then 
the  question  we  are  asking,  in  common  with  all  our 
schools  and  colleges,  concerns  not  alone  the  half  million 
students  in  American  colleges,  but  the  fifteen  million  boys 
and  girls  in  our  schools.  The  best  educational  systems  in 
the  world  have  been  nationalized,  and  I  firmly  believe  ours 
should  be.  But  nationality  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  system 
that  excludes  the  schools  of  the  people  from  all  the  higher 
and  finer  culture,  as  our  present  system  does.  The  wisdom 
of  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  consists  in  their 
patriotism,  in  their  full  recognition  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  school  work  in  this  country.  They  are  democratic,  not 
aristocratic.     Had  we  time  to  master  other  subjects  not 
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named  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  or  to  accomplish  more 
with  those  so  named,  the  case  would  be  different.  To  quote 
with  Spenser: 

"  Could  a  man  be  secure 
That  his  days  would  endure, 

As  of  old,  for  a  thousand  long  years, 
What  things  might  he  know  ! 
What  deeds  might  he  do  ! 

And  all  without  hurry  or  care." 

II 

come  now  to  the  more  particular  consideration  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  case. 

Regardless  of  any  harsh  criticism  of  your  work  as  teachers, 
sire  you  satisfied  with  it?  Where  is  the  school  principal 
that  satisfies  his  colleagues  in  the  allotment  of  hours  for  their 
subject?  Does  not  the  honest,  faithful  teacher  often  think 
that  the  framers  of  programmes  of  school  work  have  verily 
hitched  their  wagons  to  the  stars,  and  do  they  not  often  cry 
out  Eheu  jam  satis!  I  have  for  professional  reasons  visited 
a  great  many  classrooms  in  this  country;  rarely  have  I  heard 
in  language  work  that  unsnagged,  unchopped,  facile  win- 
some rendering  of  a  foreign  author  that  so  delights  the 
soul.  The  reason  w^as  manifest :  teacher  and  pupil  were  tug- 
ging at  a  great  mass  of  work,  so  great  as  to  preclude  high 
excellence.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  original  depravity 
in  the  critics  of  the  Harvard  boys'  English,  I  think  our 
mother  tongue  cannot  survive  w^hat  Dr.  Taylor  used  to  call 
the  "  slaughter-house "  treatment  of  the  boy  translator. 
The  acquisition  of  any  foreign  tongue  by  a  lad  between 
twelve  and  eighteen  is  necessarily  a  slow  process;  and  he  must 
now  ordinarily  study  three  foreign  tongues  to  fit  him  for 
•college.  Each  one  of  them  must  be  approached,  not  by 
natural  methods,  but  by  what  Milton  calls  "That  noble 
study  of  Grammar."  A  world  not  only  of  words  but  also  of 
ideas,  facts,  wisdom,  and  philosophy,  must  be  entered  by  our 
pupil,  to  whom  that  world  is  a  total,  a  forbidding  stranger. 
The  best  of  them — and  the  best  of  our  teachers — do  pretty 
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well.  But  who  will  defend  the  results  of  our  work  as  it  con- 
cerns the  rest? 

There  is  a  chapter  of  college  history  that  has  never  been 
written.  If  any  member  of  this  association  desires  swift, 
unquestioned  fame,  my  word  for  it,  he  may  have  it.  Spend  a 
month  in  our  six  leading  colleges  listening  to  the  recitations 
— not  of  the  upper  quarter,  whom  any  fairly  good  teacher 
could  cause  to  prosper,  but  of  the  submerged  lower  half  or 
quarter  of  the  several  freshmen  classes.  Then  communicate 
to  the  world,  by  voice  and  pen,  your  finds! 

The  petition  that  one  may  hear  from  teachers  on  all  sides 
— unuttered,  or  expressed — is  that  time  be  given  for  high, 
deep,  broad  work  in  the  classroom.  Any  subject  well  learned 
trains  for  higher  achievement  in  others,  and  of  course  the 
converse  is  true:  poor  work  begets  poor  work.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  in  New  York — a  famous  graduate  of  a 
famous  college — remarked  recently  that,  after  all,  a  man  bore 
away  from  college  only  two  great  gifts:  a  right  method  of 
w^ork  and  investigation,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  knowl- 
edge of  where  to  find  or  how  to  find  facts.  People  rail  at 
Greek  because  it  is  so  soon  forgotten;  who  remembers  his 
other  college  studies  any  better?  If  now  we  go  on  piling 
up  the  facts  and  subjects  required  for  college,  shall  not  the 
acquisition  of  good  mental  habits  become  still  less  possible? 

Ill 

I  have  kept  for  final  consideration  the  real  crux  of  our 
matter — the  age  of  entrance.  Let  us  argue  what  we  may 
about  the  comparative  worth  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge, 
about  the  articulation  of  the  public  schools  to  our  collegiate 
systems,  and  the  consequent  widening  of  the  range  of  elect- 
ives;  about  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  findings  of  the 
Committees  of  Ten,  Twelve,  or  Fifteen;  let  us  argue  what  we 
may  for  or  against  the  quahty  of  college  preparation  as  it 
is — there  still  stares  us  in  the  face  the  fact  that  young  men 
are  twenty-three  before  they  are  prepared  to  begin  their  pro- 
fessional studies  or  business  careers.     And  this  fact  has  been 
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rendered  more  acute  within  a  very  short  time,  because  all 
our  professional  schools  are  justly  lengthening  their  courses 
of  study. 

I  have  several  rather  singular  personal  testimonials: 
1.  A  college  president,  whom  we  all  honor,  declared  that  if  he 
were  not  president  of  his  college  he  would  not  send  one  of  his 
family  of  sons  to  college.  Neither  he  nor  they,  he  thought, 
could  afford  the  time.  2.  A  distinguished  professor  of 
medicine  and  a  trustee  of  one  of  our  leading  universities, 
whose  sons  have  adopted  their  father's  profession,  entered 
these  boys,  directly  upon  leaving  the  secondary  school,  at  the 
professional  department  of  his  university — wisely  allowing 
time  for  professional  study,  hospital  practice,  and  the  anxious 
and  costly  waiting  for  patients.  3.  Dr.  McCosh  once  said  to 
me  that  his  knowledge  and  observation  of  the  young  men 
who  had  been  under  him,  here  and  abroad,  forced  the  convic- 
tion that  a  man  rarely  became  successful  in  his  chosen  career 
unless  he  acquired  a  firm  grip  upon  it  before  twenty.  Possibly 
you  may  not  have  read  recently  that  marvel  of  man's  politi- 
cal wisdom,  the  Athenian  Constitution.  If  you  read  it 
again,  you  will  see  that  an  Athenian  was  deemed  qualified 
for  the  greatest  services  in  the  state  or  court  at  thirty.  Too 
many  of  our  A.  B.'s  are  at  thirty  wondering  what  is  likely  to 
turn  up  in  this  unfeeling  world ! 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  there  is  an  element  in  college  that 
would  prefer  to  be  there  till  it  is  twenty-five — that  constantly 
increasing  class  of  whom  it  was  wittily  said,  ''  It  is  better 
to  go  and  loaf  than  never  to  go  at  all."  But  that  larger  and 
more  precious  company  of  earnest  men  in  all  our  colleges 
should  be  our  great  concern.  As  for  the  rest,  life  in  any  event 
is  but  an  eternal  holiday,  making  the  ceaseless  round  of 
"  seasons."  It  is  immaterial  whether  they  are  ready  for  life 
at  thirty  or  forty. 

Are  the  present  entrance  requirements  too  great?  As 
an  abstract,  theoretical  question,  no.  The  time  must  come 
when  boys  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  can  bear  to  the  college 
gates  all  that  is  now  proposed  or  desired.     When  my  good 
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friends,  Drs.  Hervey  and  Shaw,  Professor  McMurry  (and 
possibly  even  Dr.  Schurman),  shall  have  had  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  train  and  equip  our  college  graduates  as  teachers  for 
our  schools;  when  no  mere  apprentice  hand  shall  touch  our 
youth  in  this  supreme  studio  of  God — the  schoolroom; 
when  the  staple  of  home  talk  in  our  famiUes  shall  not  be  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  balls,  theaters  and  the  opera;  when  chil- 
dren in  the  daily  life  of  the  home  shall  hear  of  the  things  of 
the  spirit  more  than  of  those  of  the  body;  when  books  shall 
decorate  not  only  shelves  and  tables,  but  also  human  souls 
— then,  and  not  till  then,  we  may  confidently  expect  a 
healthy  boy  to  achieve  all  that  is  now  vainly  striven  for,  even 
though  our  young  chap  is  on  the  "  team,"  or  occasionally 
writes  verses  for  the  Microcosm. 

James  C.  Mackenzie 
Lawrenceville  School,  , 

Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
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CHILDREN'S   ABILITY    TO    REASON 


After  the  long  vacation  the  teacher  frequently  reports  to 
her  principal  or  superintendent  that  her  school  needs  a  care- 
ful review  of  last  year's  work  in  arithmetic.  She  is  Hkely  to 
grow  confidential  and  to  express,  with  proper  apologies, 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  Miss  Smith,  who  taught  the  school 
last  year,  to  teach  that  subject. 

Children  frequently  do  good  work  one  year  and  poor  the 
next,  for  which  the  teacher  is  censured.  These  facts  and  the 
general  dissatisfaction  with  results  in  teaching  arithme- 
tic have  been  my  reasons  for  giving  recently  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  course  in  mathematics  for  grades  below  the 
high  school.  It  seemed  probable  that  a  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  development  of  reasoning  power  would  be  help- 
ful to  us.  To  determine  something  of  this  I  began  by 
selecting  problems  which  were  examples  of  different 
types  of  comparison  of  numbers.  These  I  gave  to 
classes,  noting  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  with 
the  same  problems.  When  the  Child  Study  Section 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  last 
December,  it  took  up  this  problem,  and  after  the  revision 
of  my  syllabus  gathered  many  hundred  papers  for  me  from 
both  Colorado  and  California. 

The  syllabus  was  in  six  parts.  In  framing  each  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  keep  well  within  the  range  of  work  com- 
monly given  in  the  text-books,  to  make  numbers  so  small 
that  chance  of  failure  on  their  account  would  be  slight,  and 
to  make  each  exercise  so  short  that  fatigue  would  not  be  a 
factor  of  consequence.  Too  few  results  have  been  received 
on  the  first  series  to  be  of  value,  and  those  received  on  the 
sixth  are  not  worth  reporting. 
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The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  series,  with  directions 
given  to  teachers,  are  as  follows: 

SECOND  SERIES— FOR  SECOND   AND  THIRD   GRADES 

Perhaps  not  more  than  three  of  these  would  better  be  given  in  any  one 
day  in  order  to  avoid  the  element  of  fatigue  affecting  results. 

1.  Four  yards  make  12  feet,  how  many  feet  in  one  yard  ? 

2.  One  foot  equals  12  inches,  how  many  inches  in  3  feet  ? 

3.  Four  pencils  cost  16  cents,  what  will  six  cost  ? 

4.  Three  boys  cut  a  pile  of  wood  in  six  days,  how  long  will  it  take  one  ? 

5.  One  boy  paints  a  fence  in  8  days,  how  long  will  it  take  four? 

6.  Three  men  dig  a  cellar  in  6  days,  how  long  will  it  take  two  ? 

7.  Two-thirds  of  a  yard  is  24  inches,  how  many  inches  in  three-fourths  of 
a  yard  ? 

8.  One  pound  of  candy  costs  12  cents,  what  will  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
cost  ? 

9.  A  boy  lost  two-thirds  of  his  marbles  and  had  8  left,  how  many  had  he 
at  first  ? 

THIRD   SERIES— FOR   FOURTH   AND   SUCCEEDING  GRADES 

1.  Twelve  cords  of  wood  are  96  feet  long,  how  long  will  8  cords  be  ? 

2.  Three  men  dig  a  well  in  4  days,  how  long  will  it  take  6  men  ? 

3.  Three-fourths  of  a  dozen  eggs  cost  15  cents,  what  will  5  dozen  cost? 

4.  Three-fourths  of  a  measure  of  grain  weighs  24  pounds,  what  does 
three-eighths  of  it  weigh  ? 

5.  A  storm  broke  off  three-fifths  of  a  tree  ;  the  part  left  was  30  feet  high, 
how  high  was  the  whole  tree  ? 

6.  Sixteen  yards  of  silk  cost  $48,  what  will  two-thirds  of  a  yard  cost  ? 

FOURTH   SERIES — FOR  SAME  GRADES 

Use  these  as  some  test  of  the  pupils'  power  to  deal  with  conditions  some- 
what algebraic. 

1.  B  has  twice  as  much  money  as  A  ;  they  have  together  $21,  how  much 
has  each  ? 

2.  Five  times  a  number  is  40,  what  is  the  number? 

3.  Four  times  a  number  is  6  more  than  48 ;  find  the  number? 

4.  Six  times  a  number  is  7  less  than  61 ;  find  the  number  ? 

5.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  30,  their  difference  is  6 ;  find  the  numbers  ? 

6.  What  number  multiplied  by  itself  makes  36  ? 

FIFTH   SERIES— FOR  SAME  GRADES 

Use  these  as  some  test  for  pupils'  readiness  to  visualize  conditions. 

1.  Two  boats  start  from  the  same  place  and  both  sail  up  the  river,  one  at 
the  rate  of  2  miles  per  hour  and  one  at  the  rate  of  3,  how  far  apart  will  they 
be  at  the  end  of  4  hours  ? 

2.  If  one  sailed  up  the  river  at  2  miles  per  hour  and  the  other  at  3  down 
the  river,  how  far  will  they  be  apart  in  4  hours  ? 

3.  Find  the  area  of  a  strip  of  paper  10  inches  long  and  one-half  inch 
wide  ? 
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4.  Of  a  strip  2|^  inches  long  and  Yi  inch  wide  ? 

5.  Of  a  piece  Yz  inch  square  ? 

Give  your  pupils  no  preliminary  drill  for  these  tests.  Omit  no  test,  "  be- 
cause your  pupils  have  had  no  such  work."  Ability  to  do  many  things 
often  develops  without  the  teacher's  aid. 

It  will  be  no  reflection  on  you  if  your  pupils  make  many  failures.  Poor 
papers  have  often  to  the  expert  as  great  value  as  the  better  ones  ;  and  the 
absence  of  the  poor  ones  may  lead  to  wrong  conclusions.  All  papers  will 
be  treated  as  confidential  and  no  reference  will  be  made  in  our  report  to 
either  teacher  or  locality  furnishing  papers. 

The  most  of  what  is  here  offered  may  be  given  the  pupils  as  written  work 
during  the  usual  period  of  recitation.  Keep  from  them  the  fact  that  any 
special  use  will  be  made  of  their  papers.  It  may  be  well  to  say  when  their 
recitation  period  comes  that  they  may  try  this  work  instead  of  reciting. 
Write  all  problems  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  the  pupils  to  copy  one  at  a 
time,  and  place  their  work  below  it.  Give  them  no  assistance  beyond  read- 
ing the  problems  over  to  them.  When  they  are  through  ask  them  to  write 
jiame,  age,  and  grade  on  their  papers. 

Try  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  series  on  separate  days,  and  collect  the 
papers  after  a  trial  of  each  series. 

The  second  and  third  series  have  the  same  general  pur- 
poses and  will  be  discussed  together.  For  the  second  series 
returns  are  available  from  286  boys  and  234  girls;  for  the 
third,  from  690  boys  and  783  girls.  These  papers  have  all 
been  examined  and  tabulated  by  the  writer.  The  percent- 
age of  mistakes  in  multiplying,  dividing,  adding,  and  sub- 
tracting was  too  small  to  be  reported. 

The  following  tabulations  show  the  number  of  children 
of  each  age  and  sex,  percentage  of  error  on  each  problem, 
and  total  percentage  of  error  at  each  age: 


Sex. 


No. 


7 
7 

Boys. 
Girls. 

45 
48 

8 
8 

Boys. 
Girls. 

94 
67 

9 
9 

Boys. 

Girls. 

87 
70 

10 
10 

Boys. 
Girls. 

60 
49 

SECOND   SERIES 

Percentage  failing  on  each  problem. 

123456789 

44  44  56  54  64  69  69  69  71 

38  50  62  56  64  75  79  73  73 

29  34  61  63  59  80  84  80  89 

10  28  48  58  52  79  71  68  86 

22  30  50  58  54  80  73  82  82 

10  24  38  44  40  78  54  63  81 

26  26  51  55  57  70  70  72  91 

35  35  65  58  63  79  80  75  82 


Totals  or 
average. 


60 
63 


64 

56 

59 
48 

58 
64 
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THIRD 

SERIES 

Agi. 

Sex. 

No. 

Percentage  failing 

on  each  problem. 

Total,  or- 
average. 

9 
9 

Boys. 
Girls. 

37 
28 

I 

46 
43 

2 

27 
61 

3 

57 
61 

4 
70 

75 

5 

83 
75 

6 

62 
57 

57 

62 

10 
xo 

Boys. 
Girls. 

80 

88 

33 
51 

25 
43 

50 
67 

61 

77 

67 
81 

47 
61 

47 
64 

11 
II 

Boys. 
Girls. 

109 
135 

32 

25 

24 
33 

52 

55 

55 
59 

61 

72 

45 
58 

46 
50 

12 
12 

Boys. 
Girls. 

•    150 

153 

29 

27 

23 
22 

39 
41 

52 
54 

52 
61 

44 
45 

40 
42 

13 
13 

Boys. 
Girls. 

150 

188 

18 
23 

18 
20 

23 
35 

40 
50 

47 
52 

23 

38 

28 
36 

14 
14 

Boys. 

Girls. 

87 
107 

18 
16 

23 
25 

45 
21 

58 
33 

50 
55 

33 
23 

38 
29 

15 
15 

Boys, 

Girls. 

77 
84 

4 
14 

5 
II 

21 
22 

25 
27 

33 
33 

23 
18 

18 
21 

The  errors  may  be  all  heard  or  seen  daily.  Children  hear- 
ing them  rarely  manifest  suspicion  of  their  absurdity.  The 
following  are  typical  of  the  mistakes  on  each  problem: 

SECOND  SERIES 

1.  One  yard  makes  4X12  feet,  or  4  +  12  feet. 

2.  Three  feet  equals  15  inches,  or  >^  of  12  inches. 

3.  Six  pencils  cost  4  X  6c.,  or  6  X  i6c. 

4.  One  boy  cuts  the  pile  of  wood  in  2  days,  or  9  days, 

5.  Four  boys  require  4x8  days. 

6.  Two  men  dig  a  cellar  in  2  X  6  days,  or  2  X  3  days. 

7.  Three-fourths  of  a  yard  is  ^yi  of  24  inches. 

8.  Three-fourths  of  a  pound  cost  3X12  cents. 

9.  The  boy  had  2X8  marbles. 

THIRD    SERIES 

1.  Eight  cords  are  8  X  96  feet  long. 

2.  One  man  requires  Yi  oi  \  days. 

3.  Five  dozen  eggs  cost  5  X  15c.,  or  sixty  eggs  cost  60  X  15c. 

4.  Three-eighths  of  the  measure  is  y%  of  24. 

5.  Three-fifths  of  a  tree  equals  30  feet. 

6.  Two-thirds  of  a  yard  cost  3^  of  $48. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  confusion  resulted  because  these 
problems  were  placed  together,  and  that  they  could  have 
been  solved  if  given  separately.     This  may  be  true,  but  if 
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true,  certainly  emphasizes  the  children's  weakness.  Every 
teacher  has  many  times  observed  children  trying  first  one 
method  after  another  for  the  solution  of  a  problem,  or  trying 
the  same  method  with  a  miscellaneous  list  of  problems. 

Confusion  in  analysis  has  resulted  apparently  in  many 
cases  from  the  use  of  long  forms.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can 
be  said  that  poor  teaching  accounts  for  the  errors,  since  the 
localities  furnishing  reports  would,  if  named,  be  recognized 
as  known  to  have  good  schools.  No  locality  is  conspicuous 
for  either  exceptionally  good  or  poor  sets  of  papers.  The 
tabulation  by  age  prevents  the  personality  of  any  one  teacher 
from  affecting  the  results  for  any  one  particular  age. 

These  problems  are  not  uncommon  ones.  Perhaps  some 
of  these  types  are  not  given  the  attention  they  deserve  in 
teaching,  but  can  we  assume  that  power  develops  only  as 
we  develop  it! 

To  what  extent  these  results  are  due  to  present  methods 
of  teaching  is  best  left  an  open  question  now. 

The  failures  of  the  boys  at  seven  have  increased  at  eight. 
There  is  a  decrease  during  the  next  four  years,  greatest 
at  nine  years,  counting  both  series.  The  rate  of  decrease 
of  error  is  more  rapid  at  thirteen  and  fifteen  years,  but  at 
fourteen  errors  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  at  twelve. 

The  failures  of  the  girls  are  more  than  those  of  the  boys. 
The  girls'  improvement  is  continuous  till  they  are  ten  years, 
when  they  lose  power. 

This  is  regained  during  the  next  year,  and  excepting 
some  retardation  at  thirteen  years,  continues  with  little 
irregularity. 

There  is,  all  told,  less  irregularity  in  the  curve  for  the 
girls  than  for  the  boys. 

At  fifteen  there  is  little  difiference  in  power.  The  loss  of 
power  by  the  girls  of  ten  years  and  by  the  boys  of  eight 
and  fourteen  years  seems  to  be  peculiarly  significant.  Of 
perhaps  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  these  losses 
[are  more  than  made  up  during  the  year  following.  This 
suggests  that  poor  work  done  during  these  periods  need  not 
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be  reason  for  refusing  promotion.  The  teacher  need  not 
necessarily  be  subjected  to  criticism,  nor  worry  on  account  of 
the  children's  stupidity. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  results  for  both  sexes,  per- 
centage of  error  decreases  most  rapidly  at  nine,  thirteen, 
and  fifteen  years. 

The  very  large  percentage  of  error  with  many  of  the  prob- 
lems in  early  years,  suggests  that  time  for  these  would 
better  not  be  taken  until  much  later.  There  seems  to  be  a 
limit,  yet  to  be  fully  determined,  to  the  number  of  steps  in 
reasoning  each  child  can  take. 

There  are  many  coincidences  between  the  curves  for 
physical  growth^  and  fatigue  and  these  tabulations.  The 
rate  of  growth,  which  has  been  rapid  during  the  first  eight  or 
nine  years  for  both  sexes,  decreases  greatly  for  the  boy  during 
the  next  two  or  three.  He  begins  during  his  thirteenth 
year  to  grow  much  more  rapidly,  and  continues  this  rate  for 
about  three  years,  when  it  decreases  greatly,  ceasing  about 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two. 

The  rate  for  the  girl  slows  greatly  between  nine  and  ten; 
generally  she  grows  at  a  very  rapid  rate  during  the  next 
three  years.  This  rate  then  decreases  rapidly,  her  growth 
generally  ceasing  between  seventeen  and  eighteen.  The  boy 
fatigues  most  easily  at  eight  and  fourteen,  the  girl  at  thir- 
teen. Brain  growth  and  size  fluctuate,  says  Vierordt.^ 
The  boy's  brain  has  lost  in  weight  at  fourteen;  at  fifteen 
it  has  regained  it.  Other  tables  quoted  by  Donaldson,  show- 
ing the  rate  of  growth  in  strength,  might  be  quoted. 

The  theory  that  physical  growth  and  power  to  reason 
increase  generally  at  much  the  same  rate,  unless  interfered 
with  by  such  factors  as  teething  and  pubertic  changes,  comes 
readily  to  mind. 

Returns  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  series  are  available  for  the 
ages  from  eleven  to  fifteen  inclusive.  Papers  were  written 
by  472  boys  and  597  girls  for  the  fourth  series,  and  by  447 

'  Donaldson's  Growth  of  the  brain,  chap.  iii. ;  Porter's  Growth  of  St.  Louis  school 
children. 

*  Donaldson's  Growth  of  the  brain,  p.  105. 
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boys  and  551  girls  for  the  fifth.     The  writer  has  examined 
and  tabulated  these  also,  with  results  as  follows: 


FOURTH 

SERIES 

Total,  or 

Ant- 

jr^;r. 

No. 

Percentage  failing  on  each  problem 

average. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

"? 

■l 

Boys. 

83 

36 

15 

58 

47 

77 

24 

43 

■l 

Girls. 

95 

45 

7 

55 

42 

66 

22 

40 

K 

Boys. 

106 

23 

5 

39 

33 

59 

13 

30 

m 

Girls. 

117 

25 

3 

35 

29 

52 

7 

25 

% 

Boys. 

133 

15 

2 

19 

20 

45 

7 

18 

13 

Girls. 

163 

12 

0 

26 

16 

58 

2 

19 

14 

Boys. 

93 

17 

I 

24 

14 

50 

4 

18 

^'* 

Girls. 

133 

13 

0 

13 

13 

45 

3 

15 

m 

Boys. 

57 

17 

0 

30 

15 

42 

10 

19 

m 

Girls. 

89 

16 

7 

21 

10 

42 

7 

17 

■ 

FIFTH    SERIES 

Total,  or 

Att. 

Sex. 

No. 

Percentage  failing  on  each  problem. 

average. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

m- 

Boys. 

70 

33 

37 

74 

80 

82 

61 

K 

Girls. 

100 

45 

52 

62 

65 

72 

59 

12 

Boys. 

102 

18 

27 

48 

52 

67 

42 

^ 

Girls. 

106 

25 

30 

60 

72 

85 

54 

m 

Boys. 

123 

9 

18 

33 

42 

53 

31 

"3 

Girls. 

145 

13 

24 

38 

45 

59 

36 

^^ 

Boys. 

86 

7 

22 

25 

30 

48 

22 

■» 

Girls. 

114 

9 

13 

22 

31 

50 

25 

^ 

Boys 

66 

8 

15 

18 

18 

30 

18 

15 

Girls. 

86 

5 

16 

17 

22 

45 

21 

The  following  are  typical  of  the  errors: 

FOURTH    SERIES 

1.  A  will  have  >^  of  $21,  or  A  and  B  will  have  3  X  $21. 

2.  5  X  40  =  the  number. 

3.  (4  X  48)  +  6  =  the  number. 
4-  (6  X  61)  —  7  =  the  number. 


It 


30  +  6 
30  —  6 

6.  I  X  36 


the  numbers,  or  Yz  of  36  squared. 

FIFTH   SERIES 


I-  2  X  3  X  4  =  the  distance,  or  (2  +  3)  X  4- 
2.  2  X  3  X  4  =  the  distance,  or  (3  —  2)  X  4- 
In  the  last  three  area  was  confused  with  circumference. 


b 
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An  examination  of  the  errors  suggests  the  same  com- 
ments. The  percentages  for  the  fourth  series  show  a  de- 
cided gain  of  power  for  the  boys  of  twelve  years  with 
less  for  the  girls.  There  is  no  less  of  power  for  either  at  any 
succeeding  age  studied  here.  Excepting  at  eleven,  the  boys 
make  fewer  errors  than  the  girls. 

In  the  fifth  series  the  errors  of  the  girls  are  fewer  than 
those  of  the  boys  This  seems  to  be  in  Hne  with  Galton's 
conclusion  that  women  visuaUze  better  than  men.  After 
thirteen  power  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  though  with  per- 
centage of  error  low. 

If  we  proceed  on  the  theory  that  there  are  periods  when 
a  power  of  any  given  kind  begins  to  develop  and  function, 
and  that  forcing  it  to  function  before  its  proper  time  is 
but  productive  of  later  weakness,  the  question  what 
modifications  are  needed  in  arithmetic  teaching  is  sug- 
gested. Certainly  the  movement  for  early  introduction 
of  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  is  to  be  com- 
mended, and  also  the  tendency  to  do  less  number  work 
in  lower  grades.  Perhaps  at  nine  and  thirteen  years 
much  more  time  could  well  be  given  to  arithmetic. 
Interests  most  dominant  at  other  years  should  receive  more 
attention.  It  does  not  appear  at  any  stage  that  greater 
"  thoroughness  "  in  arithmetic  is  secured  by  lengthening  the 
time  given  it.  "  Practical "  arithmetic  has  been  generally 
taken  to  mean  problems  involving  money  transactions.  A 
very  large  part  of  popular  arithmetics  is  filled  with  such 
work.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  children  can  reason  far  beyond 
their  experience  and  environment.  Practical  teaching 
should  utilize  these,  extend  them,  and  aim  more  at  the 
development  of  power. 

In  this  study  my  associates  have  heartily  co-operated. 
Dr.  Balliet  has  made  valuable  suggestions. 

John  A.   Hancock 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
DuRANGO,  Colo. 


VI 

READING  AT  SIGHT  "  IN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN 
TEACHING 

I  have  long  had  a  growing  conviction  that  the  present  in- 
sistence upon  the  importance  of  reading  at  sight  in  our 
elementary  classical  instruction  involves  some  misconcep- 
tions and  may  work  actual  injury  to  the  interests  of  classical 
study.  "  Reading  at  sight  "  is  used  in  two  senses;  in  one 
sense  it  is  the  oral  reading  of  a  passage  from  some  classical 
author  in  the  original  Greek  or  Latin  in  such  a  way  as  to  indi- 
cate by  enunciation  and  intonation  that  the  reader  appre- 
ciates and  feels  its  content,  just  as  he  would  in  the  case  of  a 
similar  passage  in  his  own  vernacular.  In  the  other  sense 
''  reading  at  sight  "  designates  the  translation  into  EngUsh 
of  a  passage  never  before  seen.  In  the  brief  discussion 
which  follows  I  shall  restrict  the  expression  ''  reading  at 
sight  "  to  the  first  of  these  two  senses,  and  in  referring  to  the 
second  process  shall  employ  the  phrase  ''  translation  at 
sight." 

^  With  the  appearance  ,  of  Professor  Hale's  fascinating 
and  stimulating  paper  on  The  art  of  reading  Latin^  the 
suggestion  was  first  definitely  put  before  teachers  and 
pupils  that  by  the  proper  method  of  study  it  was  pos- 
sible at  a  relatively  early  stage  of  one's  Latin  course 
to  learn  to  apprehend  even  the  more  complex  periods 
of  Cicero's  orations  as  rapidly  as  read  by  the  eye  or 
heard  by  the  ear.  To  acquire  this  power,  Professor  Hale 
recommended  habituating  one's  self,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  Latin  study,  to  extensive  oral  reading.  As 
the  Latin  word-order  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
in  the  comprehension  of  a  Latin  sentence,  the  pupil  was 

'Boston,   1887. 
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urged  consciously  to  ask  himself  at  each  word  of  a  new  sen- 
tence, Just  what  bearing  or  bearings  may  this  word  have? 
and,  holding  his  several  conclusions  in  suspense,  was  bidden 
to  press  on  to  the  end,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  his  own 
language.  Faithful  application  of  these  principles,  it  was 
promised,  should  enable  the  pupil,  as  he  progressed  in  his 
Latin  study,  to  understand  Latin  without  the  necessity  of  a 
translation.  Professor  Hale  included  in  his  paper  well- 
chosen  illustrations  of  the  way  the  pupil's  mind  should  act 
in  attaining  the  promised  goal,  and  new  visions  of  the 
millennium  thrilled  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  listen  to  the  original  exposition  of  his  views  at  the 
Conference  of  Academic  Principals  held  at  Syracuse  in 
December,  1886.  Since  Professor  Hale's  pamphlet  appeared 
(and  incidentally  before  that  time),^  Professor  Greenough 
has  given  forcible  expression  to  views  practically  identical 
with  those  presented  by  Professor  Hale.  In  the  Preface  to 
his  edition  of  Eutropius  (Boston,  1892),  he  thus  concludes  his 
remarks  on  this  question:  "  The  essence  of  all  this  is  that  to 
learn  to  read  a  language  the  words  must  be  taken  as  they 
come,  with  the  ideas  they  are  supposed  to  convey,  and  must 
be  forced  to  make  a  mental  picture  in  that  order ^  no  matter 
whether  the  order  is  familiar  or  not."  *  More  recently  still 
the  Commission  of  New  England  Colleges  has  urged  ^  in 
the  new  scheme  of  instruction  which  it  has  lately  recom- 
mended to  the  secondary  schools  of  New  England  for  adop- 
tion, that  a  very  large  amount  of  attention  be  paid  to  reading 
at  sight.  The  eminent  standing  of  the  advocates  of  the  new 
theory  naturally  claims  for  their  views  the  most  serious 
consideration,  and  it  is  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  any 
previous  discussion  of  the  subject  that  I  venture  here  to  ex- 
press some  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  and  the  practical 
possibilities  of  the  theories  so  confidently  championed. 

^  For  example,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Cicero's  Orations,  Boston,  1886. 
^  The  italics  are  mine. 

*  C/.,  also,  the  similar  tenor  of  Professor  Flagg's  remarks  in  the  Preface  to  his 
edition  of  Nepos,  Boston,  1895. 

^  See  the  report  of  the  action  in  the  School  Review  for  December,  1895. 
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A  favorite  appeal  with  those  who  lay  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  reading  at  sight  is  to  the  fact  that  children,  in 
learning  a  language,  learn  it  not  through  the  medium  of 
objective  study  and  translation,  but  by  direct  interpretation 
of  what  they  hear  or  read.  '*  Why,"  they  ask,  ""  should  not 
Latin  and  Greek  be  acquired  in  the  same  way?  "  A  proper 
answer  to  this  inquiry  seems  to  involve  the  consideration 
of  two  other  questions,  first:  What  is  the  purpose  of  Latin 
study  in  the  secondary  school?  and  second:  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  intellectual  training  gained  by  acquiring  a 
language  in  the  subjective  way  that  is  usual  with  children? 

To  the  first  of  these  two  questions,  I  can  still  see  no  other 
answer  than  that  which  I  undertook  to  formulate  and  de- 
fend in  the  School  Review  for  May,  1893.  As  there 
set  forth,  the  only  rational  justification  of  the  study  of  Latin 
in  our  secondary  schools  seems  to  me  to  be  found  in  its 
unique  effect  in  stimulating  and  elevating  the  pupils'  intel- 
lectual processes,  and  most  of  all  in  the  increased  mastery 
over  the  resources  of  the  mother  tongue  which  it  confers. 
As  previously  maintained,  these  results  come  naturally  as  a 
result  of  careful  daily  translation  under  wise  guidance — a 
process  involving,  on  the  one  hand,  minute  consideration  of 
the  thought  of  the  author  read  and,  on  the  other,  a  severe 
and  laborious  comparison  of  the  value  of  alternative  EngHsh 
words,  phrases,  and  sentences,  with  consequent  skill  in  mak- 
ing the  same  effective  as  a  means  of  expression.  It  will 
hardly  be  denied  by  anyone  that  the  results  claimed  for  such 
study  are  actual;  and  precisely  herein  would  I  find  the 
essential  justification  of  Latin  as  a  study  in  the  secondary 
education.  If  it  accompHshes  these  ends,  its  usefulness  can 
hardly  be  questioned;  if  it  fails  to  accomplish  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds  its  present  exclu- 
sive and  exalted  position  in  the  school  curriculum  can  be 
defended.  We  can  scarcely  undertake  to  support  its  claims 
primarily  on  the  ground  that  it  supplies  any  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  past.  For  it  notably  fails  to  do  that.  No 
student  who  has  faithfully  devoted  four  years  to  the  Caesar, 
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Cicero,  and  Vergil  prescribed  for  admission  to  college  will  be 
likely  to  have  any  such  knowledge  of  Roman  history  and  in- 
stitutions as  that  possessed  by  the  student  who  has  devoted 
six  months  to  Allen's  Short  history  of  the  Roman  People,  let 
us  say.  Nor  can  we — for  the  schools  at  least — regard  the 
purpose  of  Latin  study  to  be  the  acquisition  of  a  familiarity 
with  Latin  literature — for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such 
familiarity  is  acquired.  Probably  most  will  agree  that  the 
first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  war  are  not  literature. 
More  is  to  be  said  for  the  six  or  seven  speeches  of  Cicero 
commonly  read  in  the  schools,  and  much  more  for  the  first  six 
books  of  the  ^7teid.  But  the  amount  of  literature  con- 
tained in  these  brief  selections  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
sufBcient  to  justify  the  prolonged  attention  now  given  to 
Latin  in  our  high  schools  and  academies.  Lest  I  be  charged 
with  ignoring  the  possibiUty  that  the  utiHty  of  Latin  study 
in  the  schools  is  to  be  found  in  its  preparing  the  pupil  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  Latin  in  college,  I  need  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  who  study  Latin  in  the  schools  ever  go  to  college,  and 
that  of  those  who  do  only  a  fraction  devote  more  than  a  mini- 
mum of  that  time  to  the  study  of  Latin.  The  oldest  and 
greatest  of  our  American  colleges  prescribes  ^  Latin  for  ad- 
mission, while  not  insisting  upon  any  further  pursuit  of  the 
study  within  the  college;  a  fact  that  would  seem  sufficiently 
to  show  that  Latin  is  regarded  by  competent  authority  as 
possessing  claims  as  a  preparatory  study,  apart  from  all 
considerations  of  its  further  pursuit  in  the  college  or  the  uni- 
versity. If,  therefore,  we  are  rational  in  our  present  adher- 
ence to  Latin  in  the  secondary  education,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  primarily  because  this  study  is  valuable  as  a  means 
of  disciplining  the  mind  for  keener  intellectual  analysis,  and 
particularly  as  a  means  of  training  the  pupil  in  the  effective 
employment  of  his  own  tongue. 

To  return  now  from  this  digression,  the  purpose  of  which 
will  be  apparent,  to  a  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which 

*  This  is  practically  true,  though  Greek  may  be  offered  instead. 
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children  acquire  their  own  language  or  a  new  one;  let  us 
assume  that  an  American  boy  of  ten  goes  abroad  and  resides 
at  Paris  or  Berlin.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  such  a  boy 
rapidly  acquires  a  certain  command  of  French  or  German. 
To  the  person  who  has  no  oral  mastery  of  those  languages 
the  performance  of  such  a  youth  after  a  year's  foreign  resi- 
dence would  be  impressive  to  a  degree.  But  what  has  the 
lad  really  acquired,  and  what  is  the  significance  of  his  ac- 
quisition from  the  purely  educational  point  of  view?  The 
actual  acquisition  does  not  necessarily  go  beyond  a 
capacity  to  express  the  limited  range  of  his  ordinary 
ideas.  His  vocabulary  is  small,  while,  as  regards  the 
educational  worth  of  his  new-found  capacity,  it  has 
given  him  no  mental  stimulus,  no  new  powers  of 
discrimination  or  analysis.  Least  of  all  has  it  given  him 
any  increased  mastery  over  his  own  language.  In  fact,  as 
he  has  become  subjectively  familiar  with  a  new  tongue,  the 
chances  are  that  he  has  proportionately  lost  command  of  his 
own.  Educationally  the  boy's  new  acquisition  apparently 
marks  no  positive  intellectual  gain,  nor  could  it  fairly  be 
expected  to  do  so.  For  the  process  of  acquisition  has  been 
purely  imitative  or  practically  so;  and  such  a  boy  might  go 
on  indefinitely,  learning  a  new  language  a  year  in  the  same 
way,  without  essentially  strengthening  his  intellectual  fiber 
or  increasing  his  intellectual  range.  Educational  processes, 
after  the  very  earliest  years,  are  no  longer  imitative.  They 
are  rather  discriminative  and  constructive.  They  must  in- 
volve comparison  and  judgment,  and  no  employment  of  the 
pupils'  attention  which  ignores  this  principle  can  be  expected 
to  yield  fruit  of  value. 

Those,  now,  who  insist  so  strenuously  on  the  importance 
of  the  direct  subjective  interpretation  of  Latin  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  study  seem  to  me  to  advocate  the  acquisition  of 
something  which  in  the  first  place  can  be  attained  only  by 
an  imitative  process,  and  which,  even  if  attained,  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  any  greater  educational  utility  than  the 
capacity  to  understand  colloquial  French  or  German,  which 
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an  American  lad  might  acquire  by  a  moderate  period  of 
foreign  residence.  If,  now,  Latin  is  to  be  retained  as  a 
basal  subject  of  instruction  in  our  schools,  is  it  desirable  that 
the  pupil  be  initiated  at  the  outset  into  a  subjective  apprehen- 
sion of  the  language?  Would  not  the  chief  usefulness  of 
Latin  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  discipline  vanish  the 
moment  the  mind  of  the  pupil  passed  from  the  objective  to 
the  subjective  contemplation  of  the  language?  So  soon  as 
such  a  transition  was  effected  all  need  of  translation  would 
at  once  disappear,  and  with  it  those  minute  and  searching 
mental  processes  which  now  constitute  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  study,  and  which  give  it  its  superior  title  to 
a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools. 

In  all  this  discussion  I  have  been  conceding  what  I  really 
believe  to  be  impossible,  viz.,  the  acquisition  in  the  second- 
ary school  of  the  power  to  feel  Latin  as  Latin.  My  own 
conviction  is  that  relatively  Httle  can  be  done  in  the  school 
in  this  direction,  even  under  favorable  conditions.  So  much 
time  must  of  necessity  be  spent  in  objective  study  of  the 
language — in  acquiring  pronunciation,  learning  forms,  acquir- 
ing vocabulary,  analyzing  words,  tracing  their  history  and 
meaning,  studying  syntax,  writing  Latin,  etc. — so  much  time 
is  of  necessity  spent  in  these  ways,  that  only  the  scantiest 
remnant  of  time,  if  any  at  all,  is  left  for  other  things.  Latin, 
therefore,  can  become  subjective  to  us  only  gradually. 

This  is  true  of  any  modern  language,  even  under  favorable 
conditions.  It  takes  in  the  aggregate  a  long  time — longer 
than  can  ever  be  available  in  the  schools — to  learn  to  think 
and  feel  in  French  or  German,  even  when  one  hears  those  lan- 
guages constantly  spoken.  How  much  more  difficult  must 
it  be  to  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  Latin,  which  we  not  only 
do  not  hear  spoken,  but  practically  not  even  pronounced  to 
any  extent  worth  mentioning — a  language,  too,  whose  entire 
idiom  is  so  much  more  at  variance  with  ours  than  is  either  of 
the  modern  languages  just  mentioned.  One  other  fact  also 
remains  to  be  considered:  "Latin"  is  an  elastic  term. 
''  French  "  and  "  German,"  on  the  other  hand,  are  definite 
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and  precise  concepts,  or  relatively  so.  When  we  say 
"  French  "  or  ''  German  "  we  mean  the  French  or  German 
of  to-day — of  a  single  period.  Latin  may  be  the  Latin  of 
Plautus  or  the  Latin  of  Suetonius,  and  between  the  two 
is  an  interval  of  nearly  four  centuries,  containing  writers  of 
widely  different  style,  vocabulary,  syntax,  word-order,  sen- 
tence structure,  etc.  The  vastness  of  the  difference  between 
many  of  these  various  writers  we  often  fail  to  appreciate, 
simply  because  it  is  so  difficult  for  us  to  acquire  an  actual 
feeling  for  a  language  which  we  do  not  speak.  But  these 
differences  exist,  and  they  augment  enormously  the  difficul- 
ties of  acquiring  a  sense  for  Latin  as  Latin,  especially  in  the 
beginner;  for  with  a  new  author  and  a  new  period  we  practi- 
cally come  upon  a  new  language.  Latin  is  not  one  language, 
but  virtually  several,  according  to  its  various  periods  and 
its  various  representatives. 

All  these  difficulties  and  embarrassments  must  be  frankly 
faced  when  it  is  seriously  proposed  to  teach  pupils  in  the 
secondary  schools  a  sense  for  Latin  as  Latin,  and  to  make  the 
acquisition  of  that  capacity  the  prime  end  of  Latin  study  at 
that  stage.  It  is  very  easy  to  recommend  such  a  pro- 
gramme, and  even  to  tell  how  it  should  be  carried  out.  Thus 
Mr.  Hale  tells  us  that  the  mind  should  "  hold  in  suspense  "; 
but  the  human  mind  is  a  peculiar  organism.  It  is  very 
obstinate,  for  one  thing.  It  has  laws  of  operation  which, 
when  they  become  habitual,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
alter.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  told  we  are  to  hold  in  suspense; 
it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  hold  something  in  suspense. 
Similarly,  Professor  Greenough  urges  us  to  force  the  mind  to 
make  a  mental  picture,  whether  the  given  order  is  familiar 
or  not.  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  so  far  as  the  secondary 
schools  are  concerned,  I  believe  both  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr. 
Greenough  to  be  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  true  way 
I  to  get  a  feeling  for  Latin  is  by  any  conscious  process — least  of 
I  all  by  any  conscious  forcing  process,  as  Mr.  Greenough  would 
!  have  us  believe.  Moreover,  both  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Green- 
ough seem  to  me  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  relative 
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greatness  of  the  difficulty  resulting  from  the  peculiar  word- 
order  of  the  Latin.  Undoubtedly  the  word-order  does  con- 
stitute one  great  obstacle  to  the  pupil;  but  it  is  far  from 
being  the  only  one  or,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest.  The 
reason  why  pupils  fail  to  "  hold  in  suspense  "  or  to  gain  a 
"  mental  picture  "  is  not  that  they  are  frustrated  by  a  per- 
plexing word-order.  My  own  experience  with  elementary 
pupils  has  shown  me  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  meanings 
of  words,  they  fail  to  apprehend  the  force  of  inflections,  they 
have  hazy  or  inaccurate  conceptions  of  syntactical  possibili- 
ties, they  are  not  adequately  informed  as  to  the  subject 
matter  with  which  the  Latin  text  is  concerned.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  are  apt  to  be  so  many  elements  to  be 
held  in  suspense  that  the  total  of  possible  combinations, 
resulting  from  the  numerous  individual  points  of  uncertainty, 
is  so  great  that  no  mind  can  begin  to  carry  them.  My 
judgment,  therefore,  is  that  capacity  to  understand  Latin 
as  Latin  and  to  interpret  it  directly  must  be  a  matter  of 
growth.  It  cannot  come  until  one  becomes  exceedingly 
familiar  with  individual  words,  for  one  thing;  so  familiar  that 
the  word  is  no  longer  objective,  but  subjective,  so  that,  as 
soon  as  uttered,  its  whole  meaning  involuntarily  flashes  be- 
fore us.  So,  too,  we  must  come  by  long  practice  to  feel  the 
exact  force  of  inflection,  and  of  all  the  numerous  variations 
of  mood,  tense,  voice,  case,  etc.  A  keen  appreciation  for 
word-order  must  also  have  been  developed  as  a  result  of  re- 
peated observations  of  its  significance.  But  all  this  takes 
time,  and  a  great  deal  of  time.  Yet  until  it  has  been  accom- 
plished I  fail  to  see  how  one  can  be  said  to  have  learned  to 
read  at  sight,  in  the  sense  of  directly  interpreting  a  classical 
text.  A  pupil  cannot  do  this  until  Latin  becomes  something 
subjective  to  him,  just  as  his  own  language  is.  But  as  long 
as  the  process  is  conscious,  Latin  must  necessarily  remain 
something  objective;  and  the  process  is  conscious  just  so  long 
as  one  suspends  or  forces.  Only  then,  does  it  seem  to  me, 
can  one  read  Latin  as  Latin  and  interpret  it  directly  when  the 
process  has  become  thoroughly  unconscious;  and  I  do  not 
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believe  that,  in  the  way  one  must  necessarily  study  Latin, 
this  stage  can  become  more  than  incipient  in  the  secondary 
school. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  gradual  acquisition  of  the  sub- 
jective apprehension  of  Latin  is  inevitable.  By  the  end  of 
a  four  years'  course  in  the  secondary  school  the  student 
I  will  be  able  to  apprehend  much  simple  Latin  in  this  way. 
The  majority  of  his  work,  however,  up  to  that  time  will 
I  necessarily  be  objective — fortunately  so,  in  my  opinion.  But 
by  the  end  of  his  secondary  training  and  the  beginning  of  a 
j  collegiate  course  (for  the  few  who  pursue  this),  I  am  convinced 
l^jaat  the  more  rapid  progress  the  pupil  can  make  toward  a 
IgPbre  subjective  appreciation  of  the  language,  the  better. 
Then,  if  ever,  should  attention  be  devoted  to  special  devices 
for  cultivating  the  particular  power  under  discussion.  But 
even  without  cultivation  it  is  bound  to  come  to  everyone 
who  reads,  and  I  believe  it  will  come  all  the  sooner  ultimately 
to  those  students  who,  in  their  secondary  training,  have 
most  assiduously  cultivated  objective  methods  of  study. 

Passing  to  ''  translation  at  sight,"  the  most  important 
question  confronting  us  is  how  far  it  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  college  admission  tests.  Some  advocate  making 
such  translation  (combined  with  the  writing  of  Latin)  the 
sole  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  examination  upon  prescribed  work.  Against  an  ex- 
amination upon  prescribed  authors,  it  is  urged  that  such  a 
test  is  quantitative,  whereas  an  examination  on  a  passage  set 
for  translation  at  sight  is  qualitative.  Such  a  comparison, 
however,  seems  to  me  exceedingly  unfair.  To  character- 
ize an  examination  upon  prescribed  work  as  essentially 
quantitative  implies  that  its  primary  object  is  to  discover  how 
much  has  been  read,  combined  with  the  policy  of  accepting 
or  rejecting  the  candidate,  according  as  the  amount  is  found 
to  be  great  or  small.  No  one  seriously  supposes  any  such 
thing  for  a  moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  an  examination 
upon  prescribed  work  is,  and  has  always  been,  primarily  a 
qualitative  test.    The  essential  difference  between  such  an  ex- 
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amination  and  an  examination  on  translation  at  sight  is  not 
that  one  is  quaUtative  and  the  other  quantitative,  but  that, 
both  being  qualitative,  the  range  of  selection  is  somewhat 
greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  My  own  objections 
against  an  exclusive  sight  test  are  based  quite  as  much  on 
the  practical  effects  of  the  system  as  upon  any  theoretical 
grounds.  Practically,  I  believe  the  tendency  of  such  a  test 
is  to  lead  many  teachers  to  employ  the  time  of  their  classes 
on  the  rapid  reading  of  large  amounts,  and  consequently 
to  fail  in  imparting  to  their  pupils  that  precise  knowledge  of 
the  grammar  and  that  fine  feeling  for  the  language  which 
are  so  indispensable  to  true  scholarship.  This  I  believe,  be- 
cause I  find  no  other  cause  which  accounts  so  well  for  the 
deterioration  in  the  quaUty  of  classical  preparatory  training 
which  is  now  so  generally  admitted  and  deplored.  In  the 
secondary  instruction  in  Latin  I  am  convinced  that  the 
greatest  danger  at  present  is  that  of  slovenly,  superficial  work. 
In  the  eager  quest  of  the  magic  power  to  ''translate  at  sight" 
it  is  all  too  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  most  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  ever  attaining  proficiency  in  the  language — viz.,  a 
painfully  thorough  grammatical  discipline.  At  no  period  in 
a  four  years'  course  do  I  think  such  discipline  should  for  a 
moment  be  relaxed.  It  is  with  learning  to  read  a  classical 
language  as  it  is  with  learning  to  play  a  musical  instrument. 
The  technique  of  the  art  cannot  be  neglected,  and  he  who  is 
the  most  perfect  master  of  technique  will  be  the  surest  of 
making  a  player  in  the  end — at  least  he  will  never  make  a 
player  without  it.  So  in  reading  Latin,  the  process  is  not 
one  of  divination,  but  of  sober  inference  from  positive  knowl- 
edge of  the  meanings  of  words,  the  force  of  inflections,  word- 
order,  and  the  subtleties  of  syntax;  and  no  one  who  is  not 
master  of  these  can  any  more  "  translate  at  sight "  than  he 
can  read  music  at  sight  without  having  previously  mastered 
the  technique  of  the  particular  instrument  on  which  he 
wishes  to  perform. 

Another  practical  objection  to  the  plan  of  an  exclusive 
sight  test  is  the  great  difficulty  in  setting  passages  which 
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are  just  and  fair.  I  base  this  conclusion  partly  on  a  compari- 
son of  passages  actually  given  at  different  institutions,  and 
partly  on  my  experience  as  a  secondary  teacher  and  a  college 
professor.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  passages  are 
often  set  which,  in  view  of  their  inherent  difficulty  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  context,  are  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  any 
ordinary  pupil;  in  fact,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  secondary 
teacher  is  sometimes  seriously  puzzled  to  interpret  a  passage 
set  for  his  pupils  at  a  college  examination. 

If  a  sight  test  is  to  be  made  the  basis,  wholly  or  partially, 
of  a  college  entrance  examination,  I  should  recommend  as 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  such  a  test  the  most  careful 
and  thorough  preparation  of  the  traditional  prescribed  au- 
thors, Caesar  (or  Nepos),  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  The  pupil  who 
has  faithfully  and  accurately  studied  his  four  books  of  the 
Gallic  war,  his  seven  speeches  of  Cicero,  and  his  six  or  eight 
books  of  the  ^neid  need  have  no  fear  of  any  passage  set  him 
for  translation  at  sight  that  ought  to  be  put  before  a  candi- 
date for  admission  to  college.  It  is  because  so  many  teach- 
ers fail  to  see  this,  and  because  the  colleges  so  often  set  too 
difficult  passages,  that  new  "  methods  "  are  becoming  preva- 
lent and  are  vitiating  the  quality  of  preparatory  Latin 
teaching. 

With  a  definite  amount  of  time  at  our  disposal  only  two 
possibilities  present  themselves  to  me,  either  the  traditional 
prescribed  authors  and  honest  work,  or  an  increase  of  the 
amount  read  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  quality.  I  leave 
it  to  the  candid  judgment  of  all  teachers  which  course  is 
likely  to  prove  the  better,  either  for  the  student  who  is  to 
end  his  Latin  study  in  the  secondary  school  or  for  the  pro- 
spective collegian. 

Charles  E.  Bennett 

Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

EDUCATION  AT  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONGRESS 

The  Third  International  Congress  for  Psychology  met  at 
Munich,  August  4  to  8.  About  four  hundred  members  were, 
in  attendance  and  about  one  hundred  papers  were  presented. 
The  papers  were  read  in  general  and  sectional  meetings,  the 
division  of  the  work  into  sections  being  as  follows:  Section  I, 
Anatomy  and  psychology  of  the  brain  and  sense  organs; 
Psychology  of  the  senses;  Psychophysics.  Section  II, 
Psychology  of  the  normal  individual.  Section  III,  Patho- 
logical and  criminal  psychology.  Section  IV,  Psychology 
of  dreams,  hypnotism,  etc.  Section  V,  Comparative  and 
educational  psychology. 

Of  the  new  papers  read  at  the  general  sessions,  two  were 
educational,  and  in  the  section  devoted  to  comparative  and 
educational  psychology  over  half  of  the  twenty-eight 
papers  announced  were  on  educational  topics;  of  this  number,, 
however,  only  eight  were  read. 

A  short  account  of  some  of  these  papers  follows: 

Professor  W.  Preyer  of  Wiesbaden,  author  o^  The  mind 
of  the  child,  spoke  on  child-psychology.  He  deplored  the 
fact  that  this  part  of  psychology,  the  investigation  of  men- 
tal development,  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  He 
thought  two  things  accounted  for  this,  (i)  the  mechanical 
interpretation  we  wished  to  put  upon  everything  and  (2)  the 
preference,  as  in  other  sciences,  for -experimenting;  observa- 
tion, in  fact,  under  artificially  produced  conditions.  Yet, 
he  said,  child-psychology  offers  an  unlimited  field  for  ex- 
periment and  observation.  He  then  told  how  we  could 
study  the  child,  the  movements  of  his  muscles,  the  move- 
ments of  his  body,  his  judgments  of  space,  his  manner  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  natural  facts.  Psychic  facts  are 
here  seen  in  their  simplest  and  undisguised  forms,  and  their 
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slow,  continuous,  regular  development  makes  them  of  im- 
mense importance  toward  the  elucidation  of  our  more 
mature  mental  states.  At  first,  in  his  psychic  Hfe  the  child 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  an  animal;  he  has  no  reason, 
no  will,  nothing  but  instinct.  However,  in  a  year  he  learns 
so  much  that  the  animal  in  no  part  of  its  development  ever 
approaches  him. 

So  the  study  of  the  child,  together  with  comparative 
psychology,  is  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  complete  psychic  life  of  man,  for  in  him 
is  to  be  found  the  story  of  the  whole  mental  development 
of  the  race.  Preyer  concluded  with  the  hope  that  this 
appeal  of  his  would  contribute  something  toward  rousing  up 
more  workers  for  this  physiological-psychological  observa- 
tion of  children. 

Professor  H.  Ebbinghaus  of  the  University  of  Breslau 
described  some  experiments  on  a  new  method  of  testing 
mental  ability  and  its  application  to  school  children.  He 
had  made  tests  with  children  under  the  present  school  con- 
ditions, and  found  in  their  changing  ability  to  memorize  and 
to  perform  other  school  tasks  that  much  time  was  being 
wasted  from  having  the  periods  of  work  too  long.  His  ex- 
periments showed  that  a  rest  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes  be- 
tween the  hour's  work  increased  accuracy,  speed,  and  general 
mental  ability. 

J.  Friedrich  of  Wiirzburg  presented  some  results  of  a  simi- 
lar character.  He  had  experimented  with  a  class  (fifty)  of 
children,  ten  years  old,  testing  accuracy  by  having  them 
write  from  dictation  difficult  sentences  and  calculate  arith- 
metical problems.  These  experiments  were  made  under  the 
following  varying  conditions,  (a)  before  the  beginning  of 
the  morning  session;  {h)  after  the  first  hour's  work;  (c)  after 
the  second  hour,  with  a  rest  of  eight  minutes  between  the 
first  and  second  hours;  (c?)  after  the  second  hour,  but  with  no 
rest ;  {e)  after  the  third  hour,  rests  of  fifteen  minutes  between 
the  hours;  (0  after  the  third  hour,  with  rest  only  between 
the  second  and  third;  {g)  after  third  hour,  with  no  rests;  {h) 
beginning  of  afternoon  session;  (;)  after  first  hour;  ik)  after 
second  hour,  with  rest  of  fifteen  minutes  between  the  first 
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and  second;  (/)  after  the  second  hour,  but  with  no  rest.  The 
percentage  of  errors  rose  from  the  most  favorable  condition 
(before  the  morning  school  session)  when  it  was  2  per  cent, 
to  17  per  cent,  after  the  condition  {g).  This  latter  was  re- 
duced almost  by  half  when  the  rests  were  taken,  condition 
{e).  The  afternoon  session  showed  the  same  general  results, 
but  the  fatigue  was  here  more  rapid  after  the  second  hour, 
condition  (/),  there  being  the  same  percentage  as  there  was 
for  the  condition  {g)  in  the  morning,  thus  showing  that  the 
noon  recess  did  not  give  a  complete  rest.  The  practical  con- 
clusions drawn  by  the  speaker  from  his  experiments  were 
(i)  that  continual  work  for  sixty  minutes  is  too  long,  (2) 
that  between  the  hours  there  should  be  a  rest  of  at  least  ten 
minutes.  These  pauses  might  be  filled  with  bodily  exercises, 
breathings,  etc.,  (3)  the  afternoon  work  (if  there  should  be 
any)  should  consist  only  of  light  work,  writing,  drawing, 
singing,  etc. 

Dr.  C.  Andreaa  of  Kaiserlautern  discussed  the  value  and 
the  necessity  of  psychological  training  of  teachers,  and 
showed  of  what  this  should  consist.  He  must  have  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  psychic  development  of  the  child  and  of 
normal  psychology.  Here  he  should  know  that  bodily  con- 
ditions have  their  psychic  value  and  that  industry,  obedience, 
interest  as  well  as  attention,  memory,  and  ability  to  com- 
prehend are  all  conditioned  by  bodily  states.  Then,  too, 
social  psychology  was  necessary;  the  relation  of  men  to  one 
another  must  be  studied,  for  without  this  there  can  be  no 
real  understanding  6f  the  history  of  education. 

Training  should  not  end  here,  however;  there  should  be 
an  application  of  this  knowledge.  Just  as  the  physician 
must  have  his  clinics  in  which  to  acquire  skill,  so  must  the 
teacher  have  his  workshop  in  which  to  put  into  practice  his 
theoretical  knowledge. 

Love  for  the  young  may  be  the  principal  sign  of  a  peda- 
gogic call,  but  the  teacher  without  the  assistance  of  psycho- 
logical knowledge  and  training  would  be  lame  and  weak. 

Dr.  J.  W.  David,  editor  of  the  Pddagogische  Revue 
(Warsaw,  Russia),  told  of  some  experiments  on  the  contents 
of  children's  minds.     He  chose  136  ideas  and  things  of  daily 
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life — animals,  plants,  minerals,  home  relations,  occupations, 
natural  occurrences,  etc. — and  found  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  number  of  such  ideas  as  the  children  grew  older.  The 
following  table  shows  this  increase: 

Age 6         7         8        9         10         II  12 

Average  number  of  ideas 80       85       93       99       102       no       106 

The  percentage  of  increase  from  year  to  year  was  thus  as 
follows: 


» 


Years. . . 
Increase 


6/7 

7/8 

8/9 

9/10 

lO/lI 

II/I2 

6.2^ 

9.4^ 

6.4^ 

^S 

7.8^ 

-3-6^ 

e  compared  these  increases  with  bodily  changes  (weight 
and  lung-capacity)  during  the  same  period  and  found  the 
two  to  be  in  inverse  ratio,  the  growth  of  the  body  seeming 
to  retard  to  some  extent  the  mental  development. 

Dr.  Arie  de  Jong,  of  The  Hague,  considered  the  value  of 
suggestion  and  hypnotism  as  educational  aids.  It  is  certain 
that  suggestion  is  an  important  factor  in  our  education,  but 
there  are  cases  where  ordinary  suggestion  does  not  sufilice. 
These  character  perversions  which  are  in  many  cases  due  to 
immoral  or  insufBcient  moral  suggestion  de  Jong  would 
treat  with  hypnotic  suggestion.  By  this  method  he  found 
that  perversions  not  only  have  been  improved  but  their 
further  development  has  been  stopped. 

The  following  were  the  other  educational  papers  read: 

Professor  W.  Preyer,  *' Individuality  in  handwriting"; 
Dr.  C.  Ufer,  ''  Handwriting  and  individuality  in  school  chil- 
dren"; Dr.  M.  Offner,  ''The  origin  of  errors  in  writing." 

Papers  had  also  been  announced  by  Professor  Ziehen, 
T.  Anfosso,  and  Edgar  Berillon,  but  owing  to  the  absence 
of  their  authors  were  not  read. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  congress  in  1900,  at  Paris, 

under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Th.  Ribot. 

S.  I.  Franz 

Columbia  University, 
New  York 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

In  the  scientific  world,  great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  question  of  the  growth  of  the  human  body.  The 
results  obtained  by  these  researches  are  both  instructive  and 
interesting.  I  shall  here  try  to  indicate  some  of  them,  for 
they  are  not  only  of  scientific  and  curious,  but  also  of  practical 
interest.  The  practical  side  is  shown  in  one  way,  when  we 
find  that  in  European  countries  a  special  size  or  shape  of  shoe, 
hat,  or  glove  is  made  for  the  American  trade  and  for  local 
custom  where  there  are  large  colonies  of  Americans.  Some 
people  have  been  surprised  while  in  Germany,  by  having  their 
hatter  remark  that  they  were  Americans,  and  to  learn  that  the 
information  was  given  from  the  shape  of  the  head.  So  again 
this  subject  shows  its  practical  side  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  question  of  child  labor  and  its  effect  upon  the  physical, 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  the  child. 
Again,  and  this  will  perhaps  be  in  a  most  unexpected  quarter, 
we  find  it  becoming  entirely  practical  in  its  aspect  when  we 
apply  it  to  school  children.  For  this  is  but  a  modification  of 
the  part  immediately  preceding,  it  is  child  labor  again,  only 
intellectual  instead  of  physical.  And  although  the  causes 
seem  so  entirely  separated,  almost  diametrically  opposed,  yet 
they  are  almost  identical  in  their  consequences;  and  we  find 
ourselves  returning  once  more  to  the  wise  old  saying,  Mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano. 

Observations  have  been  made  over  a  long  period  of  time  in 
Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  results  of  these  investigations  it  is  my  intention 
to  notice  in  this  paper.  I  shall  use  as  a  basis  the  results  of  my 
work  on  the  Worcester  children  carried  out  in  1891  and  1892. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  following  measurements:  stature, 
sitting  height,  weight,  and  the  proportion  of  sitting  height  to 
stature.  These  are  the  measurements  that  have  been  most 
universally  made ;  therefore  there  is  a  larger  material  upon 
which  to  draw,  and  the  results  are  correspondingly  interesting 
and  instructive. 

Taking  these  points  in  their  natural  order:  The  stature  of 
children  of  both  sexes,  up  to  about  twelve  years  of  age,  seems 
to  be  about  equal.  There  are,  it  is  true,  differences  in  the 
averages  of  boys  and  girls  for  each  year,  but  they  are  slight, 
and  the  superiority  vacillates  from  one  sex  to  the  other,  with 
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such  absolute  irregularity  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
apparent  differences  owe  their  origin  to  the  small  number  of 
cases  observed,  rather  than  to  any  real  difference  of  stature 
between  the  sexes  at  the  age  under  discussion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  stature  of  girls 
over  boys,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  dentition,  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  at  puberty.  The  indications  are  neverthe- 
less so  slight  as  to  leave  the  point  in  great  uncertainty.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  there  is  a  sharp  and  sudden  change,  and 
we  find  the  stature  of  the  girls  to  exceed  that  of  boys  by  nearly 
two  inches;  and  by  referring  back  to  the  stature  at  eleven 
years  we  find  that  the  girls  have  made  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  over  two  and  a  half  inches  in  one  year.  This  ratio  of  growth 
is  not  sustained,  the  rate  dropping  back  to  the  normal  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  the  next  year,  while  the  boys  in  their  turn 
shoot  rapidly  up,  with  the  result  that  at  fourteen  boys  are 
again  the  taller.  By  eighteen  girls  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  have 
completed  their  development  so  far  as  concerns  increase  in 
'Stature,  but  it  seems  evident  that  the  boys  continue  to  grow 
for  some  years,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen,  longer. 

If  we  examine  the  results  with  regard  to  sitting  height  {i.  e,, 
the  height  of  the  body  to  the  top  of  the  head,  the  subject 
being  seated  on  a  chair,  from  the  seat  of  which  the  measure- 
ment is  made),  we  find  the  same  general  results;  only  the  girl's 
sitting  height  exceeds  the  boy's  for  a  longer  period,  namely, 
from  about  eleven  to  fourteen,  and  further  that,  while  the 
total  stature  of  adult  males  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  adult  females,  about  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  the  difference 
in  height  sitting  is  only  about  two  inches. 

Comparing  the  sitting  height  to  the  total  stature,  we  find 
that,  until  about  twelve  years  in  the  case  of  girls  and  about 
fifteen  in  the  case  of  boys,  the  total  stature  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  sitting  height,  but  that  after  those  ages  the 
sitting  height  increases  the  more  rapidly.  This  means  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  growth  is  accomplished  in  the  lower 
limbs  until  those  ages,  while  after  those  ages  the  greater  growth 
IS  in  the  trunk.  We  find  further  that,  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  growth,  the  trunk  grows  more  rapidly  in  proportion 
to  the  stature  among  girls  than  among  boys.  At  all  times  the 
head  and  trunk  make  up  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
stature;  among  boys  this  varies  between  51.75  percent,  and 
55.3  per  cent.,  and  among  girls  between  52.5  per  cent,  and  55.5 
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per  cent.,  but  after  eleven  years  of  age  the  percentage  of  girls 
is  not  less  than  52.5  per  cent.,  rising  at  eighteen  to  53.5  per 
cent.,  while  boys  are  at  least  one  per  cent,  lower.  These  pro- 
portions seem  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  sexes  among  the 
whites. 

The  phenomena  that  characterize  the  growth  in  stature 
appear  in  the  growth  in  weight ;  the  difference  being  that  the 
boys  are  at  all  times  heavier  than  the  girls,  except  between 
twelve  and  thirteen,  when  the  girls  are  very  slightly  heavier^ 
These  phenomena  seem,  in  fact,  to  characterize  the  growth  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  body  to  a  more  or  less  marked  degree. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  growth  the  girls  seem  to  be 
about  one  year  in  advance  of  the  boys  in  their  development. 
This  fact  is  especially  well  marked  in  the  case  of  puberty  and  its 
attendant  phenomenal  increase  in  physical  development,  which 
is  seen  a  year  earlier  in  the  case  of  girls  than  in  that  of  boys. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  average  stature,  weight, 
etc.  These  averages  are  obtained  by  adding  up  the  actual 
stature  or  weight,  etc.,  of  all  individuals  of  the  same  sex  and 
age,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  individuals;  the 
result  is  the  "average."  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  does 
not  represent  the  actual  measurement  of  more  than  very  few 
of  the  individuals  of  the  group,  the  greater  number  of  them 
being  either  greater  or  less  than  the  average.  Nevertheless, 
the  greater  number  of  cases  in  a  large  group  are  very  near  the 
average  on  one  side  or  the  other.  This  distribution  of  cases  is 
measured  by  the  "mean  variation,"  which  is  roughly  the  limits 
on  each  side  of  the  average  within  which  sixty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  individuals  are  included.  These  limits  of  distribution  vary 
considerably,  according  to  the  age  of  the  group.  Thus  they 
are  very  narrow  at  three  or  four  years  of  age,  and  at  their 
widest  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  the  age  of  puberty,  and  are  nar- 
rower again  among  adults.  To  illustrate  this  question  of  mean 
variation,  suppose  we  had  169  individuals,  one  of  whom  corre- 
sponded to  stature  i,  2  to  stature  2,  3  to  stature  3,  etc.,  up  to 
13  to  stature  13,  then  12  to  stature  14,  11  to  stature  15,  etc., 
down  to  I  to  stature  25.  In  this  case  stature  13  would  be  the 
average,  and  statures  8  and  18  would  be  the  limits  of  the  mean 
variation;  two-thirds  of  the  individuals  falling  within  those 
limits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distribution  is  never  as  regu- 
lar as  this;  the  mathematical  average  seldom  corresponding  to 
the  average  of  cases.     Thus  "thirteen"  might  in  some  cases 
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represent  but  10  individuals,  in  others  40,  there  being  a  similar 
variation  in  the  other  numbers.  There  would  be  a  consequent 
heightening  or  flattening  of  the  curve  representing  this  distri- 
bution, with  a  concurrent  lengthening  or  contracing.  To  take 
actual  cases,  we  find  among  the  Worcester  children  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  individuals  among  boys  of  six  years  of  age  are 
found  within  the  limits  of  ij^  inch  on  each  side  of  the  aver- 
age stature;  among  those  of  fifteen  the  limits  are  3^  inches 
on  each  side  of  the  average,  falling  again  to  2^  inches  at  eight- 
een. This  shows  what  a  great  difference  there  is  in  the  rate 
of  growth  of  children  at  different  ages,  this  difference  increasing 
until  it  reaches  its  maximum  at  puberty,  decreasing  again  as 
we  approach  the  adult  stage.  We  also  find  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position of  a  smaller  number  of  children  to  lag  unduly  behind 
the  average  over  those  who  push  unduly  ahead  of  it,  before 
puberty,  than  after  puberty.  It  is  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
limits  of  distribution  are  wider  among  boys  than  among  girls, 
but  at  the  age  when  girls  exceed  boys  in  their  development, 
they  also  exceed  them  in  the  mean  variation. 

Perhaps  the  points  of  greatest  interest  will  be  brought  out 
by  a  comparison  between  different  populations,  or  different 
classes  of  the  same  population.  Here,  unfortunately,  I  can 
only  deal  with  "averages."  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
differences  shown  by  boys  and  girls  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 
Taking  these  as  the  norm,  let  us  compare  the  results  of  other 
investigators  in  other  localities.  We  have  here  four  different 
points  of  comparison ;  i.  e.,  between  different  nationalities  in 
different  localities,  different  nationalities  in  the  same  locali- 
ties, the  same  nationalities  in  different  localities,  and  different 
classes  of  the  same  nationalities  in  the  same  localities.  For 
the  second  and  the  third  of  these  comparisons,  the  United 
States  affords  unrivaled  opportunities,  because  of  the  extent  of 
Its  territory  and  the  large  number  of  immigrants  which  make 
up  its  inhabitants. 

A  comparison  between  American  and  European  children 
shows  that  the  American  children  are  the  better  developed, 
the  Irish,  English,  and  German  children  following  in  the  order 
given.  When  we  come  to  compare  children  born  in  this  coun- 
try of  Irish,  English,  or  German  parentage  with  children  of 
American  parentage,  we  find  the  American  still  the  taller,  but 
a  comparison  of  the  former  children  with  those  of  the  same 
parentage   born  in  Europe,  we  find  the  American-born  chil- 
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dren,  notwithstanding  their  immediate  European  ancestry,  the 
taller.  Here  we  find  the  conservative  influence  of  race  to  a 
certain  extent  overcome  by  the  influence  of  environment.  A 
comparison  of  the  development  of  the  children  of  those  Amer- 
ican cities  which  have  been  examined  shows  a  marked  increase 
in  the  physical  development  of  children  as  we  advance  west- 
ward. We  have  a  further  evidence  of  the  beneficial  influence 
of  environment  upon  physical  development  from  the  investi- 
gations  of  Roberts  in  England,  Key  in  Sweden,  and  Bowditch 
in  Boston.  As  I  have  said,  the  English  children,  as  a  whole, 
stand  well  down  in  the  list,  but  if  we  divide  them  into  classes, 
we  obtain  a  different  result.  We  then  find  the  leisure  class, 
the  nobility,  etc.,  standing  higher  than  the  American  children. 
Next  in  order  is  the  middle  class,  whose  development  corre- 
sponds more  nearly  to  that  of  the  American  children;  after 
these  come  the  factory  operatives  and  laboring  classes.  The 
evidence  furnished  by  Key  and  Bowditch  was  developed  from 
a  consideration  of  the  children  of  the  Swedish  high  and  com- 
mon schools  and  the  Boston  private  and  grammar  schools. 
The  Swedish  high-school  and  the  Boston  private-school  chil- 
dren are,  of  course,  members  of  the  more  well-to-do  portion  of 
the  community,  while  those  of  the  common  schools  are,  in  a 
large  degree  at  least,  of  the  poorer  class.  It  will  therefore  not 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in  the  former  schools  the  children 
are  much  better  developed.  We  also  find  that  apparently 
where  the  conditions  of  development  are  the  best  that  the 
period  of  growth  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  we  find  to 
be  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  Amherst  gynmasium  students. 
A  very  curious  fact  is  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  the 
development  of  boys  with  that  of  girls.  We  have  seen, 
among  the  Worcester  children,  that  for  a  certain  period,  about 
two  years,  the  girls  exceed  the  boys  in  their  physical  develop- 
ment ;  this  is  generally  true,  as  I  have  said,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  instances  which  would  seem  to  suggest  that  under 
different  conditions  this  would  be  no  longer  true.  Quetelet 
selected  several  children  of  both  sexes  whom  he  considered  to 
be  perfectly  developed,  and  measured  them  from  year  to  year 
until  they  were  grown.  At  no  time  did  these  girls  exceed  the 
boys  in  their  development.  In  Roberts's  first  class  we  find 
also  that  the  girls  exceed  the  boys  in  stature  for  only  the 
shortest  possible  period.  It  is  not  possible  satisfactorily  to 
explain  this,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  this  overlapping  of  the 
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boys  by  the  girls  is  a  phenomenon  suggestive  of  defective 
hygienic  conditions  witU  regard  to  the  boys.  Further  con- 
firmation is  given  to  this  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  classes  of 
Roberts's  tables  show  this  phenomenon  of  crossing  in  the 
most  marked  degree. 

Finally,  I  shall  touch  upon  the  effect  of  school  life  upon  the 
physical  development  of  children.  These  observations  were 
made  upon  the  Toronto  school  children ;  the  material  being 
divided  into  "good  "  and  "  poor"  scholars,  according  to  the 
estimation  of  their  teachers.  We  find  the  poor  scholars  to  be 
almost  invariably  the  better  developed,  the  difference  being 
more  marked  in  stature  than  in  weight.  The  probable  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  the  children  adjudged  the  more  able  by 
the  teachers  give  more  time  to  study  and  less  time  to  exercise 
than  do  the  other  students.  This  applies  to  girls  as  well  as 
to  boys. 

G.  M.  West 

Garnerville, 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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History  of  philosophy — By  Alfred  Weber,  translated  by  Frank  Thilly. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896.     629  p.     $2.00. 

With  Windelband,  Zeller,  and  Falckenberg  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  field,  a  new  history  of  philosophy  must  present 
pretty  strong  evidence  of  value  if  it  is  to  obtain  recognition. 
It  must  not  only  be  the  product  of  sound  scholarship,  but 
it  must  present  some  distinctly  new  and  valuable  feature 
if  its  existence  is  to  be  justified.  In  style  and  scholarship 
Windelband's  general  history  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
while  its  suggestiveness  makes  it  a  valuable  book  as  well 
for  the  general,  as  for  the  professional,  reader.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  excellence  of  this  and  other  already  existing 
works.  Professor  Thilly  has  done  us  good  service  in  translat- 
ing a  new  history  of  philosophy. 

None  of  the  histories  we  have  hitherto  had  have  been 
wholly  satisfactory  as  text-books.  Zeller  and  Falckenberg 
must  be  combined  to  give  us  a  complete  work,  and  even 
then  the  important  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  omitted. 
Windelband  is  complete,  but  he  is  difficult  for  the  average 
college  senior.  His  method  of  treatment  by  problems, 
while  extremely  interesting,  makes  it  hard  to  use  the  work 
in  the  classroom.  It  is  impossible  for  a  lecturer  to  follow 
such  a  disconnected  order,  and  it  is  inconvenient  for  the 
student  if  lectures  and  text-book  are  not  in  methodical 
agreement. 

Professor  Weber  has  succeeded  in  this  difficult  task  of 
writing  a  text-book  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  He  makes 
no  claim  to  special  originaHty  of  method,  but  he  does  give 
us  a  clear  and  direct  presentation  of  the  history  of  thought 
from  Thales  to  Wundt.  And  in  doing  this  he  avoids  the 
two  difficulties  which  beset  his  path.  He  neither  confuses 
the  student  with  those  complexities  of  doctrine  which  he 
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cannot  yet  understand,  nor  does  he  so  condense  his  account 
I  that  the  histor}'  becomes  nothing  but  a  bare  record  of  facts. 
j  He  singles  out  the  ideas  distinctive  of  the  successive  systems 
and  selects  his  facts  with  reference  to  these.  The  result  is 
that,  while  we  sometimes  miss  details  which  we  might  have 
desired  to  find,  we  have  given  us  in  return  a  distinct  view  of 
the  whole  which  more  details  might  have  marred.  The 
treatment  is  decidedly  artistic.  The  book  is  thus  not  one 
to  which  we  should  go  for  the  facts  of  any  system,  but  for 
this  very  reason  it  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  phi- 
losophy. What  the  student  needs  to  know  is  not  the  details, 
but  the  genesis  and  meaning  of  the  fundamental  ideas  which 
go  to  make  up  modern  thought,  and  this  knowledge  Pro- 
fessor Weber's  work  gives  him  in  the  simplest  and  clearest 
form. 

More  than  half  of  the  six  hundred  pages  in  the  book  is 
devoted  to  modern  philosophy,  two-thirds  of  the  remainder 
to  Greek,  and  the  rest  to  mediaeval  thought.  One  ought 
not  to  quarrel  with  an  author  for  his  division  of  the  Hmited 
space  he  has  allowed  himself,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
in  this  case  the  result  is  not  quite  all  we  should  desire.  It 
is  true  that  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  thought  of 
to-day,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
this  thought  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  Greek 
roots.  It  is  poor  economy  to  hurry  over  the  beginnings  of 
philosophy  in  order  to  reach  that  which  is  of  more  imme- 
diate interest.  A  page  in  the  beginning  saves  nine  in  the 
end.  By  way  of  compensation,  however,  we  have  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  tendencies  in  the  thought  of  to-day. 

It  is  probably  also  due  to  lack  of  space  that  the  author  is 
compelled  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  physical  and  political 
background  of  philosophy.  Students  of  philosophy  are 
supposed  to  know  their  ancient  history  and  geography,  but 
in  most  cases  this  knowledge  is  very  hazy,  and  the  students 
are  few  who  are  able  to  apply  it  to  the  explanation  of  intel- 
lectual conditions.  A  few  pages  of  such  introduction  would 
have  added  considerably  to  the  practical  value  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  pecuHar  merits  of  Professor  Weber's  treatise 
is  that  its  philosophic  basis  is  distinctly  stated.     Every  his- 
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tory  has  its  underlying  principle,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
have  it  openly  avowed,  and  not  concealed  under  the  guise 
of  studied  objectivity.  When  we  have  followed  an  author 
through  the  history  of  three  thousand  years  of  changing 
thought,  we  naturally  wish  to  know  what  he  has  found  to 
be  the  permanent  gain  in  this  development.  It  is  perhaps 
of  equal  importance  for  us  to  know  in  which  direction  his 
sympathies  lie.  Our  author  devotes  a  closing  section  to  a 
statement  of  his  philosophic  creed.  It  is  that  of  Schopen- 
hauer, minus  his  pessimism.  The  will  is  the  fundamental 
reality  in  things,  at  first  a  mere  will-to-be,  then  a  conscious 
striving  after  the  good  {Wille  zum  Guten).  The  monism 
of  the  will  is  the  synthesis  toward  which  reason,  experience, 
and  conscience,  the  three  factors  in  European  philosophy, 
are  tending.  Parmenides,  Plotinus,  and  Spinoza  show  us 
the  essential  unity  in  things;  HeracHtus,  Leibniz,  and 
Schelling  insist  on  the  reality  of  struggle,  effort,  or  will; 
Plato,  Kant,  and  Fichte  reveal  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
universal  becoming;  while  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  Hegel 
teach  that  nature  is  an  evolution,  of  which  infinite  perfection 
is  both  the  motive  force  and  the  highest  goal.  But  while 
the  author's  view  is  thus  definitely  stated,  it  seems  in  no 
case  to  have  influenced  unduly  his  historic  judgments. 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  well.  A  few  careless 
constructions  are  to  be  found,  but,  in  general,  the  work 
reads  smoothly  and  pleasantly.  He  has  also  increased  the 
value  of  the  book  by  completing  the  references  and  adding  a 
bibliography  of  some  of  the  chief  works  in  recent  philos- 
ophy. It  is  true,  the  bibliography  is  only  a  list  of  names 
without  comment,  the  value  of  which  for  the  general  student 
is  doubtful.  There  are  also  several  striking  omissions  in 
it,  but  the  Hst  may  be  of  use  to  someone,  and  does  no  harm. 
The  book  itself  is  of  convenient  size  and  shape,  and  the 
print  and  binding  good,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  forms  the 
most  suitable  manual  we  have  yet  had  for  classroom  use. 

Norman  Wilde 
Columbia  University 
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Memoirsof  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  tenth 
President  of  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York.— By  John  Fulton. 
New  York  :  Published  for  the  Columbia  University  Press  by  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1896.     P.  xii,  485.     $4.00. 

Dr.  Fulton  has  largely  illustrated  President  Barnard's 
career  with  selections  from  his  writings.  The  biographer 
has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  making  the  selections.  His 
comments  are  eminently  judicious.  He  is  by  no  means 
given  over  to  wholesale  adulation.  Dr.  Barnard  is  pre- 
sented as  he  was,  so  far  as  a  man's  recorded  utterances  may 
display  his  individuality.  And  these  utterances,  read  in  the 
light  of  Dr.  Fulton's  comments  and  explanations,  reveal  a 
man  of  great  force  of  character,  of  great  attainments,  and 
of  great  achievements. 

As  Dr.  Barnard  was  born  in  1809  and  Hved  to  1889,  and 
as  he  was  actively  engaged  in  educational  work  for  sixty 
years,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  interest  in  this 
book  is  largely  pedagogical.  Nor,  when  the  fact  is  recalled 
that  these  sixty  years  witnessed  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  school  and  college  curriculum  in  this  country,  a  revo- 
lution in  educational  method,  and  the  birth  and  develop- 

j  ment  of  the  university  proper  in  America,  is  it  surprising 
that  this  volume  should  be  a  most  important  contribution 
to  educational  history?  Dr.  Barnard's  Hfe  is  interesting 
because  of  his  heroic  struggle,  in  the  face  of  enormous  dififi- 

I  culties,  to  compass  great  achievements;  but  it  is  all  the 

I  more  interesting  because  it  was  a  part — a  leading  part— o£ 
a  great  national  movement  in  the  development  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

This  great  national  movement  in  education  comprises 
many  issues;  but  perhaps  the  more  important  are  the  exten- 

I  sion  of  educational  work  on  the  part  of  the  State  from 
elementary  schools  to  secondary  schools  and  State  univer- 
sities; the  establishment  of  strictly  scientific  schools;  the 
liberalizing  of  the  old  college  curriculum  of  classics  and 
mathematics  by  the  introduction  of  natural  science,  modem 
languages,  and  English  literature;  the  enrichment  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum;  the  introduction  of  the  elect- 
ive system  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges;  the  develop- 
ment   of   post-graduate    courses    and    through    these    the 
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establishment  of  real  universities;  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  higher  education;  a  change  in  educational  method 
which,  by  whatever  name  called,  means  that  the  student  is 
to  think  and  to  do,  not  merely  to  memorize;  and,  lastly,  the 
estabhshment  of  normal  schools  and  pedagogical  depart- 
ments in  universities  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
science  and  art  of  education.  There  is  none  of  these 
reforms  of  which  Dr.  Barnard  was  not  at  some  period  of 
his  life  a  strenuous  advocate;  none  in  whose  accomplish- 
ment he  did  not  bear  a  considerable  part. 

Anything  like  a  complete  resume  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume  would  be  impossible  in  these  pages.  It  must  suffice 
to  call  attention  to  a  few  saHent  points,  which  may  serve 
as  indications  of  the  rich  feast  that  awaits  the  reader. 

Dr.  Barnard's  school  education,  conducted  as  it  was  on 
lines  that  are  not  yet  quite  obsolete,  he  regarded  as  of  Httle 
or  no  value,  if  not  positively  injurious.  Fortunately,  he  was 
saved  from  its  deadening  effects  by  the  v/ise  training  given 
by  his  mother,  by  a  love  of  good  reading,  and  by  an  extra- 
ordinary manual  dexterity  that  led  him  to  conquer  unaided 
the  problems  of  the  carpenter's  craft  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  printer's  art.  The  teacher  who  desires  to  avoid  the 
worst  mistakes  in  teaching  would  do  well  to  read  Dr. 
Barnard's  account  of  his  various  schools  and  schoolmasters. 

When  he  had  completed  his  college  course  in  Yale  in 
1828,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Hartford  Grammar 
School.  He  has  himself  recorded  his  experience  in  this 
position.     It  should  be  read  by  every  young  teacher. 

In  1830  he  became  a  tutor  in  Yale.  Even  at  that  date 
the  system  still  prevailed  under  which  the  students  of  the 
first  three  years  were  taught  by  tutors  and  not  by  profess- 
ors. A  section  of  a  class  was  assigned  to  each  tutor,  and 
the  tutor  instructed  this  section  in  all  the  subjects  of 
the  course.  It  was  Barnard's  first  great  educational 
achievement  to  induce  the  authorities  of  his  Alma  Mater 
to  introduce  the  departmental  system  and  allow  each  tutor 
to  teach  that  subject  in  which  he  was  best  quahfied  to  give 
instruction. 

About  this  time  his  hearing  became  afifected  and  for  some 
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years  he  was  compelled  to  struggle — and  a  heroic  struggle 
it  was — against  the  conviction  that  he  was  destined  to 
become  totally  deaf.  This  conviction  it  was  that  led  him 
to  resign  his  tutorship  at  Yale  in  order  to  become  a  teacher 
in  the  American  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hart- 
ford, and  afterward  in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  train- 
ing of  deaf-mutes.  In  these  schools  he  not  onl}f  mastered 
the  science  of  educating  the  deaf  and  the  mute  as  it  was 
then  known,  but  became  one  of  the  most  efficient  teachers 
of  that  art.  Here,  too,  he  was  led  for  the  first  time  to  see 
the  necessity  of  professional  training  for  those  who  are  to 
teach. 

During  these  years  of  what  might  be  called  preliminary 
educational  work,  Barnard  had  been  a  most  industrious 
student.  Since  leaving  college  he  had  acquired  by  his  own 
efforts  the  power  of  reading  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  and  had  prosecuted  with  zeal  his  favorite  studies  of 
higher  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry, 
so  that  when,  in  1838,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Alabama, 

was  amply  prepared  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
ion.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  afterward  with  the  University  of  Mississippi,  of  which 
he  was  Chancellor  from  1856  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  that  he  did  his  great  work  in  connection  with 
our  State  university  system.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Dr.  Barnard  was  largely  instrumental  in  laying  down 
the  lines  on  which  such  great  institutions  as  the  universi- 
ties of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  have  been  developed. 

But  it  is  on  his  work  as  President  of  Columbia  College 
that  Dr.  Barnard's  fame  must  permanently  rest.  He  was 
elected  in  1864  and  continued  in  ofifice  until  1888 — a  year 
before  his  death — when  failing  health  constrained  him  to 
retire  from  active  life.  In  1864  Columbia  College  had  just 
entered  on  that  wide  and  varied  domain  of  educational 
work  which  has  since  raised  her  to  the  highest  rank  among 
American  universities.  The  School  of  Law  had  been  estab- 
lished; but  the  work  of  placing  the  School  of  Mines  on  a 
sure  foundation  fell  to  the  new  president.     Dr.  Barnard  saw 
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the  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  a  great  university  in  New 
York,  and  though,  Hke  all  great  men,  he  was  somewhat  in 
advance  of  his  age  and  failed  to  realize  many  of  his  hopes, 
he  yet  lived  to  see  much  for  which  he  had  striven,  accom- 
plished. His  words  written  in  1880,  urging  upon  the  Board 
of  Trustees  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  post-graduate 
instruction,  are  truly  prophetic  of  what  Columbia  has  since 
become.  That,  he  said,  *'  is  the "  direction  in  which  our 
institution  is  destined  to  make  its  usefulness  principally 
felt.  It  is  so  because,  in  this  principal  city  of  our  continent, 
which  is  yet  perhaps  to  be  the  greatest  city  of  the  world, 
there  is  need  of  an  institution  which  shall  stand  forth  as  the 
expositor  and  the  representative  of  the  highest  learning. 
This  institution,  and  no  other,  is  capable  of  taking  that  high 
position,  and  must,  by  force  of  circumstances,  be  com- 
pelled to  take  it." 

Among  the  many  reforms  which  he  urged  and  which 
he  saw  partially  accomplished  were  the  following:  the 
removal  of  restraint  and  official  surveillance  over  non- 
resident students;  the  admission  of  students  to  responsi- 
bility in  the  preservation  of  order;  the  reform  of  the  old 
system  of  daily  marking;  the  admission  of  students  on 
certificate  from  accredited  schools;  the  introduction  of 
elective  studies — a  reform  which  he  had  opposed  in  the 
South;  the  admission  of  women  to  all  departments  of 
Columbia — the  discussion  of  which  led  to  the  establishment, 
in  connection  with  Columbia,  of  the  noble  college  for  women 
that  bears  his  name;  and  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  Pedagogy  in  which  should  be  taught  the  history, 
theory,  and  practice  of  education.  The  language,  of  a 
minute  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death,  may  adequately  express  his  qualifications  and 
his  power  as  a  college  president :  "  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  was  at  the  head  of  Columbia  College,  a  position 
for  which  he  was  particularly  well  fitted,  not  only  by  his 
learning  and  acuteness,  but  also  his  executive  tact,  his 
mastery  of  details,  his  insight  into  character,  and  his  unfail- 
ing courtesy  at  all  times  and  to  all  persons.  His  devotion 
to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  college  was  unspar- 
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ling.  During  his  presidency,  the  gradual  increase  of  means 
I  at  its  command  led  to  a  wide  expansion  of  its  efforts  and 
I  methods  in  the  various  schools  now  under  the  care  of  this 
'  Board.  Dr.  Barnard's  capacious  intellect  and  broad  culture 
enabled  him  to  superintend  this  development  with  wisdom 
and  skill." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  Dr.  Barnard's  varied 
attainments   and   discoveries   in   mathematics   and    science 
and  his  contributions  to  scientific  literature,  which  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  confer  eminence;  but  a  word 
I  must  be  spared  for  his  pedagogical  writings.     These  are  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  his  official  reports.     There  are  few  men 
who  have  written  more  strongly  or  more  lucidly  on  college 
government,  on  the  college  curriculum,  on  the  admission 
of  women  to  all  college  and  university  privileges,  on  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  on  the  reform  of  the  elementary 
curriculum.     The  more  important  parts  of  these  writings 
j  are  presented  in  the  volume  under  review.     They  consti- 
'  tute  a  veritable  mine  of  wealth  to  the  seeker  after  educa- 
tional truth. 

Three  attributes  Dr.  Barnard  possessed  in  common  with 

Arnold  of  Rugby  which,  in  addition  to  his  great  natural 

power  as  a  teacher  and  an  executor,  contributed  very  largely 

[to  his   success   in   educational   work:    he   was   profoundly 

though  not  ostentatiously  religious;  he  was  zealous  almost 

beyond  measure  in  the   pursuit   of  his  favorite   studies — 

mathematics  and  science — not  merely  for  their  own  sake 

I  but  because  they  kept  his  mind  constantly  fresh  and  open  to 

I  the  reception  of  new  ideas;  and  he  held  himself  always  in 

i  touch  with  his  fellow-men — with  their  hopes,  fears,  ambi- 

j  tions,  achievements — in  a  word,  with  life.     He  was  a  better 

I  teacher  because  he  was  a  student  and  a  man  of  affairs. 

His  life  work,  which  may  be  an  example  to  all,  is  worthily 
recorded  in  this  book. 

,  W.  H.  M. 

The  common-school  system  of  Germany:  and  its  lessons  to   America — By 
Levi  Seeley,  Ph.  D.     New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  1896.     251  p.    $1.50. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  author  of  the  above  work  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  difficult  task  he  has  undertaken. 
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Dr.  Seeley  is  one  of  our  best  known  educators;  he  has  spent 
ten  years  in  the  study  of  the  German  school  systena,  four  of 
these  in  Germany.  As  the  suggestiveness  of  the  book  to 
the  American  can  well  testify,  his  knowledge  of  the  Ameri- 
can school  system  is  equally  thorough  and  critical.  This 
fitness  of  the  author  for  the  work  undertaken  renders  the 
work  doubly  attractive  to  the  American  reader,  especially 
as  the  book  aims  to  be  much  more  than  merely  descriptive. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  not  only  to  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  German  school  system,  as  exemplified  in  the 
schools  of  Prussia,  but  also  to  draw  lessons  that  can  be 
applied  in  the  American  schools  for  their  improvement.  In 
justice  to  Dr.  Seeley,  be  it  noted  that  he  does  not  seek  to 
draw  lessons  for  the  American  system,  because  his  special 
object  of  student-devotion  has  been  the  system  of  Germany, 
nor  because  of  any  overweening  reverence  for  the  German 
method,  but  because  of  the  conviction  that  in  the  solution 
of  the  constructive  problems  of  education,  the  historical 
method  must  be  fruitful  of  greater  success  and  fewer  errors. 
Such  is,  in  fact,  Mr.  Seeley's  method.  Wherever  he  has 
found,  in  the  historical  development  of  his  theme,  certain 
features  revealed  which  experience  has  repeatedly  shown  to 
be  of  universal  significance  and  value,  they  are  utilized  for 
their  universality.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  attitude  toward 
our  own  school  system,  and  toward  the  school  systems  of 
the  world,  cannot  but  be  of  very  great  value  to  us  in  our 
educational  future.  Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 
history  of  our  own  educational  system,  and  who  have 
become  aware  of  its  weaknesses,  will  undoubtedly  sympa- 
thize with  Dr.  Seeley  in  the  chief  lessons  he  seeks  to  draw 
from  his  study  of  the  German  system:  (i)  that  all  teachers 
'  must  be  professionally  trained  and  therefore  have  a  profes- 
sional standing;  (2)  that  they  must  receive  permanent 
appointments;  and  (3)  that  children  of  lawful  school  age 
must  attend  school  every  day  of  the  year  that  it  is  in  session; 
the  parents  being  held  accountable  for  such  attendance.  A 
large  share  of  the  book  centers  around  the  proposition  that 
these  three  features  have  contributed,  more  than  almost  any- 
thing else,  toward  the  success  of  the  German  school  system. 
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The  opening  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  a  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  German  school  system,  more 
especially  of  the  Volksschule.  The  student  of  educational 
history  will  recognize  at  once  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
within  so  short  a  compass  any  adequate  presentation  of  the 
genesis  of  a  system  that  has  been  dependent  upon  political 
and  religious  revolutions,  upon  almost  all  the  modern 
impulses  of  culture,  including  modern  industrial  and  social 
movements.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  task  which  Dr.  Seeley  has 
undertaken  and  accomplished  with  success.  All  of  the 
great  movements  have  been  given  their  place  in  the 
development  and  their  bearing  upon  the  schools  clearly 
shown,  while  the  host  of  non-essential  data  that  would 
weary  the  American  reader  seem  to  have  been  successfully 
eliminated.  The  reader  follows  with  pleasure,  in  their 
influence  upon  the  German  schools,  such  familiar  person- 
alities as  Charlemagne,  Luther,  Comenius,  Duke  Ernst  of 
Gotha,  Rousseau,  Frederick  WiUiaml.,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  the  Pietists,  and  many  others.  With 
them  are  associated  also,  in  their  influence  'upon  the  school 
development,  such  great  movements  as  the  Reformation, 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Renaissance,  and,  in  closing,  the 
influence  of  the  modern  philosophical  and  scientific  spirits. 
We  have  not  space  here  even  to  epitomize  this  historical 
development,  which  has  been  brought  within  so  brief  a  com- 
pass by  the  author. 

The  historical  survey  is  followed  by  chapters  descriptive 
of  the  present  German  school  system.  We  shall  be  most 
concerned  here  with  the  conclusions  which  Dr.  Seeley  has  to 
draw  from  present  German  conditions.  In  his  study  of  the 
German  school  administrative  system  Mr.  Seeley  finds  cause 
to  make  a  strong  plea  for  the  recognition  of  our  educational 
system  in  the  national  Cabinet,  with  powers  to  fix  minimum 
standards  for  all  schools,  to  require  needed  statistics,  and  to 
fix  uniform  college  entrance  requirements,  with  a  fund  for 
carrying  on  its  work.  Certainly  this  desire  to  give  greater 
power  and  standing  to  our  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
be  heartily  indorsed  by  the  majority  of  educators;  despite 
minor  points,  in  which  they  might  differ  from  Mr.  Seeley  as 
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to  the  specific  powers  to  be  conferred.  A  similar  line  of 
thought  leads  to  the  suggestion '  that  the  States  establish, 
for  similar  reasons,  State  boards  of  education,  after  the  plan 
of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  So  also  it  is 
recommended  that  boards  be  estabUshed  in  the  next  smaller 
divisions,  county  and  township,  with  appropriate  duties,  and 
with  executive  officers.  A  strong  argument  is  made  for  the 
advantages  of  the  township  organization  plan.  In  connec- 
tion with  such  an  administrative  system,  Mr.  Seeley 
urgently  insists  upon  the  need  of  greater  permanence  in 
office  of  school  officials  and  teachers  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  stability  of  the  schools,  and  upon  the  absolute 
divorcement  of  all  school  interests  from  poHtics.     Amen! 

The  author  is  equally  radical  upon  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory education.  He  is  in  favor  of  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete compulsory  educational  law,  with  full  provision  for  its 
enforcement.  We  can  agree  with  him  heartily,  but  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  it  shall  be  attained  in  this  country  seems  to 
be  difficult  to  answer,  through  legislation,  with  any  finality. 
In  Germany  a  good  social  practice  can  still  be  introduced 
by  sheer  force,  long  before  its  people  realize  its  benefits. 
In  time,  when  they  have  become  conscious  through 
experience  that  they  have  been  reaping  the  benefits  of 
fitting  co-operative  efifort,  they  then,  as  in  the  cases  of 
compulsory  census  and  compulsory  education,  love  and 
respect  these  features  of  their  system.  Our  method  of 
approach  has  always  been  different;  it  takes  time  for  us  to 
realize  first  that  we  are  the  government,  that  any  social 
practice,  backed  by  the  law  of  democracy,  is  but  the  expres- 
sion of  our  own  will,  and  that  compulsory  laws,  in  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  are  not,  therefore,  limitations 
of  the  individual,  but  rather  guarantees  of  his  rights.  Does 
it  not  then  follow,  as  the  author  thinks,  that  compulsory  edu- 
cation is  a  logical  concomitant  of  democracy;  but  is  it  not 
also  ignorance  of  the  powers  and  needs  of  democracy  that 
renders  it  most  difficult  to  secure  compulsory  legislation? 
We  are  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  that 
any  social  legislation,  to  be  truly  expressive  of  our  American 
institutions,  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  democratic  con- 
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sciousness.      Here    would    seem    to    lie    the    difficulty,    at 
present,  with  some  of  Mr.  Seeley's  propositions. 

An  examination  of  the  administration  of  schools  in  detail, 
and  of  the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
use,  leads  Mr.  Seeley  to  the  recognition  of  the  following 
features  as  essential  in  any  well-ordered  system:  official 
oversight  of  private  as  well  as  public  schools,  few  examina- 
tions and  promotion  on  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  one 
general  plan  of  gradation  to  be  followed  out  by  the  entire 
state,  more  instruction  {sensu  stricto)  and  less  mere  hearing 
of  lessons  by  the  teacher,  greater  use  of  object  lessons 
(though  in  this  respect  the  author  claims  that  we  have 
been  as  progressive  as  have  the  German  teachers,  if  not 
more  so).  The  author  is  a  believer  in  the  necessity  of  reli- 
gious training  as  an  integral  factor  of  any  well-rounded 
education;  he  finds  that  our  present  means  for  such  training 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  cf  all  our  children; 
he  believes  that  the  state  should  undertake  to  furnish  such 
training  by  offering  in  the  school  courses  in  the  history, 
literature,  and  moral  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  While  many  will  agree  with  the  premises 
here  involved,  not  all  will  be  able  to  agree  with  the  author 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  any  such  plan,  even  when  adopted 
under  the  condition  he  suggests.  Yet  he  has  here  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  some  facts  which  we  cannot  ignore.  It 
is  an  age  in  which  men  of  very  different  religious  stamp  are 
yet  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  religion  is  not  something 
separate  from,  or  antagonistic  to,  thought,  learning,  or 
science;  that  there  is  great  need  of  harmony  and  unity 
among  all  the  forces  of  life,  where  now  there  are  often  incon- 
gruity and  disunion.  Yet  the  unity  and  congruity  which 
these  different  men  would  see  brought  about  by  no  means 
reveal  the  concord  necessary  to  attempt  any  such  measure. 
In  further  chapters  the  author  brings  out  how  much  more 
complete  and  thorough  are  the  training  and  examination  of 
the  German  teacher,  and  in  consequence  how  much  higher 
their  standing,  and  longer  and  more  efficient  their  service. 
There  is  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  teachers'  seminaries,  of 
pensions  for  teachers,  of  the  girls'  schools,  of  the  present 
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position  of  woman  in  education,  of  the  status  of  the  Kinder- 
garten in  Germany  and  of  Institutions  for  the  Unfortunate. 
Throughout  the  work,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the 
facts  and  figures  are  carefully  and  exactly  presented.  One 
finds  but  little  to  take  exception  to,  if  he  but  considers  th( 
extent  of  the  task  that  has  been  attempted  in  so  brief 
compass.  The  work  has  been  carefully  edited;  but  a  few 
typographical  errors  appear,  notably  on  pages  20  and  21. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  agree  with  the  views  that  no  good 
has  come  from  the  visitation  of  schools  in  America  by 
parents.  The  definition  of  Raumlehre  on  page  97  is  vague, 
if  not  incorrect.  Topic  d  on  page  115,  in  the  presentation 
of  the  Formal  Steps  of  Herbart,  seems  to  me  to  be  wrongly 
interpreted  as  "  review."  Surely  that  is  not  Herbart's 
''  system."     . 

The  most  prominent  and  perhaps  the  most  enjoyable 
feature  of  the  book  is  probably  the  bold  expression  which  the 
author  gives  to  some  very  definite,  incisive,  and  suggestive 
views. 

Normal,  III.  C.  C.  Van  Liew 


NOTES  ON  NEW   BOOKS. 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

English  literary  criticism^  with  an  Introduction  by  C.  E. 
Vaughan  (imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  p.  cii,  219. 
$1.50),  presents  masterpieces  of  EngHsh  criticism  by  Sidney, 
Dryden,  Johnson,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Shelley,  Car- 
lyle,  and  Pater.  The  Introduction  is  itself  an  admirable 
example  of  the  comparative  and  historical  methods  in  criti- 
cism, tracing  the  evolution  of  criticism  from  its  beginnings 
among  the  Elizabethans  down  to  its  most  recent  achieve- 
ments.  Another  book  imported   by   Charles   Scribner's 

Sons  contains  a  selection  of  plays  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
editor,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  A.  E.  H.  Swaen. 
This  volume — one  of  the  "  Mermaid  Series  " — will  be  wel- 
comed by  students  of  the  more  obscure  fields  of  English 
literature;  though  it  is  scarcely  suitable  virginibus 
puerisque  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896.  501 
pp.  $1.25). 


EDITORIAL 

During  the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Buffalo  the  Joint  Committee  of  Ten  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Higher  and  Secondary  Education  reported  to  a 
joint  session  of  those  departments  the  plan  of  work  on  the 
subject  of  college  entrance  requirements  which  appears 
below.  This  plan  and  the  valuable  tables  showing  existing 
conditions,  collected  for  the  committee  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Thurber 
and  published  in  the  School  Review  for  June  last,  were 
received  by  the  joint  session  as  a  report  of  progress,  and  the 
committee  was  continued.  The  committee  has  fair  hope  of 
becoming  an  efficient  agency  for  securing  prompt  discussion 
and  action  on  the  questions  involved,  and  so  far  as  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  weighty  authority  sectionally  seem 
adapted  to  national  use,  to  win  for  them  readier  attention 
and  adoption  than  they  might  otherwise  meet. 

Leading  representatives  of  the  New  England,  Middle 
States,  North  Central,  Southern  Associations  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools,  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  the  Science  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  met 
in  deliberation  with  the  committee.  The  American  Philo- 
logical Association  was  invited  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  the 
committee  a  course  of  secondary  instruction  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Twelve  of  the  twenty-one  persons  present  at  the 
conference  represented  higher  instruction,  and  nine  second- 
ary. The  associations  participating  will  probably  give 
considerable  space  on  their  programmes  for  the  coming  year 
to  the  problems  involved  in  the  general  subject;  for  care- 
fully prepared  material  is  at  hand  in  abundance  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  practical  conclusions.  The  clear  yet  concise  state- 
ments of  the  requirements  desired  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
group  of  universities,  colleges,  and  secondary  schools,  rep- 
resented at  the  Columbia  conferences,  are  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  vague  general  statements  which  stand  on  the 
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majority  of  college  catalogues  as  they  appear  in  this  prelim- 
inary report  of  the  committee. 

The  Science  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  take  in  hand  requirements  in  the  sciences,  with  the 
expectation  of  doing  for  them  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Columbia  conferences  for  other  subjects. 

Uniformity  of  requirements,  however,  hardly  suggests  the 
vital  questions  at  issue.  The  age  Hmits  of  secondary,  col- 
lege, and  university  instruction;  the  lowering  of  the  age 
for  college  entrance;  the  tendency  to  pass  directly  from 
secondary  to  professional  instruction;  the  advanced  age  at 
which  college  graduates  enter  the  professional  schools;  the 
ability  of  well-equipped  secondary  schools  to  do  college 
work;  credit  for  such  work  in  the  A.  B.  degree;  relative 
weighing  of  subjects  for  purposes  of  substitution — these  are 
the  questions  which  the  necessity  of  close  articulation  of 
secondary  school,  college,  and  university  is  bringing  forci- 
bly to  the  front.  Every  movement  like  this,  that  serves  to 
crystallize  educational  opinion  at  well-defined  centers  of 
agreement,  cannot  fail  to  remoVe  gradually  by  natural  de- 
velopment the  present  rather  chaotic  condition. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  conferences  were: 

From  the  New  England  Association :  Principal  Ray  Greene 
Huling,  English  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

From  the  Middle  States  Association:  Melvil  Dewey,  Sec- 
retary of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

From  the. North  Central  Association:  Superintendent 
C.  B.  Gilbert,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Principal  F.  L.  Bliss,  Detroit 
High  School,  Mich.;  Principal  Edward  L.  Harris,  Central 
High  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

From  the  Southern  Association:  President  George  T.  Win- 
ston, University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas;  Principal  W.  H. 
Bartholomew,  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

From  the  Science  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A. :  Professor 
Charles  E.  Bessey,  University  of  Nebraska;  Professor 
Charles  S.  Palmer,  University  of  Colorado;  Professor  Tuttle, 
University  of  Virginia. 

From  the  American  Philological  Association:  Professor 
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Andrew  F.  West,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.; 
Professor  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor  Mich.,  and  the  following  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee: Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of  California, 
(acting  by  proxy  for  Professor  Wm.  Carey  Jones  of  the  same 
university);  Professor  James  E.  Russell,  University  of  Colo- 
rado; Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  University  of  Michigan; 
Dean  C.  H.  Thurber,  Morgan  Park  Academy,  University  of 
Chicago;  Principal  J.  Remsen  Bishop,  Walnut  Hills  High 

^c^ool,   Cincinnati,   O.;   Principal  Wm.    H.    Smiley,    High 

^Biool,  Denver,  Col. 

^■The  plan  of  work  for  1896—97,  as  agreed  upon,  is  as  fol- 

^Kvs: 

^pt  is  within  the  province  of  the  committee,  according  to  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  Denver  meeting,  to  investigate  existing  college  entrance  requirements 
and  to  report  on  ways  and  means  of  securing  such  uniformity  in  extent  and 
method  as  will  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  both  of  higher  and  of 
secondary  education.  The  first  step — investigation  of  existing  requirements 
—has  been  taken  ;  in  our  opinion,  the  programme  of  the  ensuing  year  should 

Hi  chiefly  as  follows  : 
b.  The  committee  should  invite  the  active  co-operation  of  associations 
ready  organized  for  the  study  of  such  problems  ;  it  should  appoint  repre- 
i    sentative  subcommittees  of  specialists  interested  in  the  various  subjects  ;  it 
should  ascertain  the  views  of  individual  institutions, — secondary  schools, 
I    colleges,  and  universities, — all  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  determination  of 
what  should  constitute  a  normal  requirement  in  each  of  the  subjects  set  for 
admission  to  college. 

2.  To  this  end,  it  is  recommended  that  the  requirements  be  considered  in 
the  following  groups  :  English,  classical  languages,  modern  languages,  his- 

j     tory,  mathematics,  and  sciences. 

3.  Within  the  several  groups,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  what 
should  constitute  a  year's  work  in  each  subject:  (<?.^.,  first  year :  French; 

i  second  year :  French,  physics,  chemistry,  etc.)  or,  as  may  be  preferable  in 
some  groups,  what  should  constitute  the  "  elementary,"  and  what  the 
"  advanced  "  requirements,  and,  in  general,  the  constitution  of  entire  courses 
of  study  in  the  separate  subjects. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  a  schedule  of  options  or  equivalents  within  the 
various  groups,  or  between  separate  groups,  be  prepared. 

5.  The  committee  should  make  special  effort  to  secure  a  more  satisfac- 
tory method  of  admission  to  college.  The  views  of  the  associations,  sub- 
committees, and  institutions  (above  referred  to)  should  be  sought  as  to  the 
best  pedagogical  means  of  testing  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  college. 

6.  All  partial  reports  should  be  submitted  to  the  committee  as  early  as 
possible,  that  a  tentative  report  may  be  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
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7.  The  departments  of  higher  and  of  secondary  education,  and  of  science, 
should  be  requested  to  make  this  subject  a  special  order  in  their  programme 
for  the  meetings  in  1897. 

8.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  outlined  cannot  be  done  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  This  committee  should  urge 
upon  the  departments  of  higher  education,  of  secondary  education,  and  of 
science,  the  necessity  of  petitioning  the  board  of  directors  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
for  an  appropriation  to  be  made,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  sufficient 
to  complete  the  work. 


The  College  Council,  designated  each  year  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Regents  a  report  and  recommendation  of 
unusual  importance.  The  detailed  suggestions  were  arrived 
at  unanimously,  after  full  discussion,  and  if  followed  up 
officially  by  the  Regents,  they  will  raise  still  higher  the  edu- 
cational standard,  general  and  professional,  in  the  Empire 
State. 

The  several  recommendations  are  these: 

1.  That  the  law  prohibiting  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  names  college 
and  university  should  hereafter  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  the  regents 
shall  hereafter  grant  no  permission  to  use  such  names  in  any  college  or  uni- 
versity, city  or  town,  without  previous  written  approval  of  the  local  college 
or  university  authorities. 

Note. — This  rule  would  cover  not  only  the  unwarranted  assumption  of  the 
title  college  or  university  by  schools  of  various  kinds,  but  also  the  use  of  the 
names  for  commercial  purposes  in  a  way  to  convey  the  impresssion  to  the 
public  that  there  is  some  connection  between  the  business  and  the  institution. 
The  adoption  of  such  an  ordinance  will  enable  each  college  or  university  to 
protect  itself  by  refusing  its  written  approval  against  any  commercial  or 
other  use  of  its  name  which  might  be  an  injury  or  annoyance. 

2.  That  after  January  i,  1897,  no  diploma  shall  be  conferred  which  does 
not  represent  at  least  three  years,  and  after  January  i,  1900,  four  years,  of 
work  in  advance  of  the  elementary  or  grammar  school. 

Note. — The  present  law  makes  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Regents  to 
maintain  diploma  as  well  as  degree  standards.  This  ordinance  would  rescue 
the  diploma  from  being  used  instead  of  the  certificate,  which  is  a  more  fitting 
credential  for  courses  requiring  less  work  than  the  ordinary  high-school 
course. 

3.  That  after  January  i,  1897,  the  degrees  B.  A.  or  A.  B.  and  Ph.  D.  shall 
not  be  conferred  causa  honoris. 

Note. — Many  learned  societies  and  other  bodies  whose  opinions  carry 
most  weight  have  repeatedly  and  earnestly  requested  the  degree-conferring 
bodies  of  America  to  refrain  from  conferring  as  an  honorary  degree  cither 
of  the  two  standard  symbols  of  successful  completion  of  a  full  college  or 
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university  course.  This  rule  is  observed  by  most  higher  grade  institutions, 
but  is  ignored,  perhaps  through  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  harm  done 
to  other  institutions,  by  enough  of  the  weaker  colleges  to  threaten  the  de- 
struction of  the  value  of  these  two  important  degrees.  The  council  believes 
that  the  uniform  observance  of  this  wholesome  rule  by  the  entire  State  will 
command  the  assent  and  approval  even  of  those  who  have  heretofore 
caused  the  criticism. 

4.  That  after  January  i,  1900,  no  degree  shall  be  conferred  on  any  candi- 
date who  has  not  had  as  a  preliminary  general  education  at  least  the  train- 
ing of  a  four-year  high-school  course  or  its  full  equivalent. 

Note, — This  ordinance  merely  makes  general  the  rule  which  the  legisla- 
ture has  established  for  the  schools  of  medicine,  denistry,  and  veterinary 
surgery.  It  does  not  prevent  actual  practice  of  any  profession  or  trade,  nor 
does  it  forbid  short  courses  or  meager  entrance  requirements ;  it  merely 
compels  those  doing  this  inferior  work  to  be  contented  with  a  certificate  or 
diploma,  unless  they  are  willing  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  the 
university  honor  of  a  degree.  Without  such  protection  as  the  Regents  have 
it  in  their  power  to  grant,  the  better  institutions  will  be  seriously  handi- 
capped in  maintaining  proper  standards,  as  there  are  never  wanting  those 
willing  to  degrade  higher  education  to  the  methods  of  the  shops  by  "  cut- 
rate  "  courses  which  offer  a  short  road  to  a  degree.  If  thought  wise  by  the 
Regents,  the  ordinance  might  leave  greater  freedom  during  the  first  few  years 
by  allowing  the  preliminary  education  to  be  made  up  at  any  time  before  the 
degree  is  conferred,  though  sound  educational  policy  of  course  requires  that 
as  soon  as  practicable  the  preliminary  work  should  be  required  before  be- 
ginning the  professional  study. 

5.  That  after  January  i,  1898,  the  degree  LL.  B.  shall  not  be  conferred 
because  of  graduation  from  any  school  which  does  not  give  at  least  looo 
hours  of  actual  instruction  during  its  graduating  course. 

Note, — As  the  full  academic  year  of  40  weeks  with  only  five  days'  work 
out  of  seven  and  the  customary  three  hours  of  instruction  gives  600  hours  of 
instruction  a  year,  and  as  the  better  class  law  schools  of  the  country  now  re- 
quire a  three-year  course,  the  standard  proposed  is  obviously  too  low  and 
should  be  raised  by  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  for  a  minimum,  but  the 
adoption  of  the  ordinance  recommended  will  remove  a  just  cause  of  serious 
criticism.  The  council  would  be  much  gratified  if  the  Regents  were  willing 
to  fix  an  early  date  after  which  the  LL.  B.  degree  should  not  be  conferred 
on  less  than  a  three-year  course,  including  a  minimum  of  1200  hours  of 
actual  instruction.  The  legislature  has  protected  the  medical  schools  by  a 
statute  requiring  a  four-year  course  for  the  M.  D.  degree.  Our  best  law 
schools  will  be  seriously  crippled  in  their  recent  earnest  efforts  to  reach  a 
higher  plane  if  any  school  in  the  State,  much  less  the  University  itself,  shall 
offer  the  same  degree  at  much  less  than  the  minimum  standard  now  gener- 
ally adopted. 

6.  That  the  Regents  adopt  as  their  guide  in  classifying  institutions  the  rule 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  to  what  constitutes  a  college  ;  adding  to  it  the 
provision  that  an  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must  have  at  least 
six  professors  giving  their  entire  time  to  college  work,  with  a  course  of  four 
full  years  of  college  grade  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
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Note. — The  council  believes  it  sound  educational  policy  to  encourage  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  wherever  these  minimum  condi- 
tions can  be  met.  If  there  can  be  found  those  willing  to  pay  the  necessary 
expenses,  however  limited  the  number  of  students  may  be,  the  council  is 
willing  to  have  enrolled  on  the  list  of  colleges  of  the  State  any  institution 
which  will  provide  a  four-year  course  in  arts  and  sciences,  with  not  less  than 
six  professors  devoting  their  entire  time  to  work  of  college  grade.  We  arc 
equally  clear  that  only  harm  to  educational  interests  can  come  from  malti- 
plying  degree-conferring  institutions.  The  small  college  follows  naturally 
the  high  school,  and  the  more  widely  it  is  scattered  about  the  country  the 
better  for  higher  education  ;  but  to  give  college  instruction  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  exercising  university  powers  in  conferring  degrees.  The  coun- 
cil earnestly  recommends  as  vitally  important  for  protecting  and  promoting 
Iwgher  educational  interests,  that  the  Regents  shall  not,  except  in  extreme 
cases  where  the  most  ample  facilities  have  been  provided,  increase  the  num- 
ber of  institutions  in  this  State  holding  degree-conferring  powers.  Students 
completing  the  courses  in  colleges  newly  established  may  obtain  from  the 
University  of  the  State  the  bachelor's  degree,  which  will  be  more  valuable, 
and  more  widely  recognized  throughout  the  civilized  world,  than  a  degree 
conferred  by  a  local  institution. 

7.  That  the  Regents  shall  discontinue,  after  January  i,  1897,  permission  to 
schools  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  similar  studies  to  use  the  name  busi- 
ness college  or  business  university. 

Note. — The  council  believes  that  an  injury  is  done  to  our  best  business 
schools  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  colleges  of  the  State,  by  allowing  an  in- 
discriminate use  of  these  titles.  If  the  Regents  feel  that  a  greater  length  of 
time  should  be  given  to  the  few  really  strong  institutions  in  the  State  that 
have  for  a  generation  been  using  this  name,  they  can  at  least  set  a  reputable 
minimum  standard  and  enforce  the  law  on  the  many  weak  schools  which 
are  now  advertising  the  pretentious  title. 


The  recent  action  of  the  Aberdeen  University  Court  in 
trying  and  disciplining  a  professor  on  charges  brought  by  his 
students  reminds  one  of  the  good  old  days  at  Bologna  when 
the  students  were  the  university.  The  unfortunate  professor 
was  Mr.  David  Johnston,  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  Biblical 
Criticism  at  Aberdeen.  The  complaints  made  by  divinity 
students  were  to  the  effect  that  Professor  Johnston's  treat- 
ment of  his  subject  was  unmethodical  and  inadequate,  and 
that  his  treatment  of  his  class  was  such  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  students  to  give  him  respect.  The  Court  found 
that  the  charge  against  the  professor  of  being  unmethodi- 
cal has  been  established,  and  that  the  wants  or  defects  of 
method  were  so  great  as  not  to  afford  students  any  reason- 
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able  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  biblical  criticism.  The  Court  regretted  the  disorderly  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  some  of  the  students,  for  which  they  were 
censured,  but  found  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  charges 
of  conspiracy,  ungodliness,  want  of  principle,  and  the  like 
brought  against  them.  The  Court,  without  going  into  the 
Other  charges,  recommended  that  in  the  interest  of  uni- 
versity education  Professor  Johnston  be  required  to  retire 
from  office,  with  a  suitable  retiring  allowance.  The  report 
will  be  discussed  a  month  hence. 

One  trembles  to  think  of  the  decimation  in  American  col- 
\t^t  faculties  that  would  result  from  the  unprejudiced  trial 
of  the  charge  that  the  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  of 
instruction  is  "  unmethodical  and  inadequate." 


A  well-informed  and  vigorous  writer,  signing  himself 
"  Iowa,"  has  contributed  to  the  Ohio  State  Journal  an  arti- 
cle on  the  educational  situation  in  that  State  which  ought  to 
arouse  a  Hvely  discussion.  The  writer's  argument  and  sug- 
gestions are  substantially  these: 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  no  longer  a  leader  in  education.  It 
lags  behind.  This  is  due  to  politics — not  party  politics,  but 
school  politics — and  bad  management.  The  State  uni- 
versity at  Columbus  ought  to  be  more  vigorously  supported, 
and  made  in  reaHty,  as  it  is  nominally,  the  head  of  the  State 
educational  system.  The  Ohio  University  at  Athens  and 
Miami  University  at  Oxford  are  both  aided  by  State  funds, 
and  thus,  in  defiance  of  sound  policy,  used  to  cripple  the  State 
university  at  Columbus.  The  institutions  at  Athens  and  Ox- 
ford should  be  turned  into  normal  schools,  and  thus  the  re- 
proach that  Ohio  has  no  public  normal  schools  be  removed. 
Politics  should  be  driven  out  of  the  town  and  city  school 
systems,  and  county  superintendents  be  introduced  to  super- 
vise the  rural  school  interests. 


Nothing  shows  more  plainly  the  growth  of  a  professional 
spirit  among  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  than  the 
prosperity  of  the  various  university  summer  schools.  In 
spite  of  summer  heat,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  sus- 
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tained  intellectual  labor;  in  spite  of  the  natural  and  usually 
justifiable  desire  for  a  brief  season  of  recreation  and  rest, 
after  the  trying  work  of  each  school  year,  the  resort  of 
teachers  to  the  various  summer  schools  has  been  steadily 
increasing  for  several  years.  The  serious  purposes  of  those 
who  deliberately  set  aside  a  good  part  of  the  summer  for  work 
is  well  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  attendance  at  such 
summer  schools  as  demand  the  whole  of  a  student's  working 
time  for  a  single  course  during  the  entire  session  of  five  or 
six  weeks.  This  plan  of  intensive  study  in  single  subjects 
is  the  plan  in  operation  at  the  Harvard  University  Summer 
School,  where  during  the  summer  just  past  the  attendance 
numbered  over  six  hundred  students.  At  Harvard  every 
means  is  taken  to  discourage  a  student  from  attempting 
more  than  a  single  course  in  a  single  session,  and  some  of  the 
instructors  positively  decline  to  admit  a  student  to  their 
classes  if  he  is  not  willing  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  one 
course  for  the  summer,  and,  in  general,  no  concessions  as  re- 
gards fees  are  made  to  students  who  attempt  to  carry  more 
than  a  single  course.  Under  such  circumstances  the  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
serious  purposes  with  which  they  have  come  to  Cambridge 
for  the  summer.  The  most  noteworthy  increase  in  particu- 
lar courses  occurred  this  year  in  the  courses  in  physiography 
and  in  education  and  teaching.  Of  the  students  in  attend- 
ance on  the  latter  course  more  than  half  were  men,  and 
twenty-three  of  them  were  graduates  having  one  or  more 
academic  degrees.  These  facts  afford  fresh  evidence  of  the 
growing  interest  that  college-bred  teachers,  most  of  whom 
began  their  work  without  any  professional  training  what- 
ever, are  coming  to  take  in  their  profession  as  such,  as  well 
as  in  the  subjects  they  have  to  teach. 


The  New  York  city  Board  of  Education  bids  fair  to  begin 
its  winter's  work  by  a  thoroughly  characteristic  perform- 
ance. It  has  so  far  refused  to  elect  a  trained  and  experi- 
enced kindergartner  as  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  and 
seems  to  be  bent  upon  confirming  Boss  Jasper's  nomina- 
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tion  of  one  of  his  political  friends  and  allies,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Williams,  for  the  post.  No  qualifications  are  alleged  of 
this  lady  except  that  she  is  "  executive  "  and  *'  a  mother.'* 
These  undisputed  excellences  might  well  fit  her  to  adorn 
many  places  in  the  range  of  domestic  economy,  but  nowhere, 
save  in  the  eyes  of  the  obscurantist  majority  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education,  would  they  suffice  to  equip  her 
to  become  superintendent  of  the  public  kindergarten  in- 
struction of  a  metropoHs.  The  scientific  and  philosophical 
character  of  the  kindergarten  is  now  so  well  understood, 
and  its  far-reaching  educational  significance  is  so  generally 
admitted,  that  in  enlightened  communities  only  the  most 
accomplished  and  highly  trained  women  are  permitted  to 
undertake  the  work  at  all.  To  attempt  to  develop  kinder- 
gartens on  a  high  plane  under  the  enUghtened  guidance  of 
an  "  executive  mother  "  is  an  ideal  that  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
ought  to  immortalize  in  song  and  verse. 

But  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  Mayor  Strong  has 
appointed,  as  a  successor  to  the  learned  and  self-sacrificing 
Hunt,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft,  a  citizen  of  the  highest  standing, 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  the  public 
schools.  Mr.  Taft  takes  into  the  board  a  goodly  stock  of 
courage  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  the  complacency  of  the  *'  ringsters  "  will  be  frequently 
disturbed  by  his  questions  and  remarks.  Mr.  Taft's  appoint- 
ment increases  the  public-spirited  minority  in  the  board  to 
eight,  possibly  nine,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-one.  If  Mayor 
Strong  makes  seven  similar  appointments  in  November — 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  will — the  control  of  the  board  will 
pass  in  January  from  Boss  Jasper's  men  into  the  hands  of 
honest,  representative,  and  self-respecting  citizens. 

The  newspapers,  particularly  the  Evening  Post ^  the  Trib- 
une, and  the  Outlook,  are  following  up  the  victory  of 
Icist  spring  by  calling  public  attention  to  the  present  doings 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  vigorously  denouncing  its 
short-comings.  This  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  much  promise. 
Then,  too,  the  more  sensational  journals  are  helping  to 
make  things  lively  by  vigorously  denouncing  everybody 
connected  with  the  schools  for  the  shamefully  insufficient 
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accommodation.  All  this  tends  to  attract  attention  to  as 
incompetent  a  set  of  men  as  ever  controlled  a  public  board 
of  any  kind. 

The  work  of  the  Greater  New  York  Commission  will  be 
closely  followed  by  the  school  reformers.  The  presence  of 
President  Low  upon  the  Commission  is  in  itself  an  assurance 
that  none  of  the  ground  gained  last  winter  will  be  lost.  It 
remains  also  to  break  up  the  "  local  committee  "  system  in 
Brooklyn.  This  system  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
unwieldy  size  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education,  and  it  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  old  New  York  ward-trustee  system  was. 
The  excellent  Advisory  Commission  appointed  by  Mayor 
Schieren  in  18,94  went  over  all  the  ground  as  to  Brooklyn 
thoroughly,  and  their  recommendations  will  certainly  have 
great  weight  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  drawing  the 
Greater  New  York  charter. 


Mr.  E.  D.  Shimer,  who  leaves  his  classroom  in  grammar 
school  No.  20  to  take  a  place  on  the  New  York  Board  of 
School  Superintendents,  has  gained  a  good  reputation  as  a 
student  and  teacher.  If  he  shall  develop  directive  ability 
and  an  independence  that  will  Hft  him  above  the  pettifog- 
ging and  wire-pulling  of  the  present  regime,  he  may  accom- 
plish much  for  the  schools. 


Mr.  Halsey,  formerly  of  Oshkosh,  who  comes  to  the 
superintendency  of  schools  at  Binghamton,  will  be  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  educational  forces  of  the  Empire 
State. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  has  visited 
Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Minneapolis,  but  its  decision  as  to 
the  place  of  meeting  in  1897  has  not  yet  been  announced. 
When  made,  the  selection  will  be  gladly  acquiesced  in  by 
everyone;  for  the  history  of  the  past  proves  that  the  choice 
is  always  made  with  the  best  of  judgment  and  with  an  eye 
single  to  a  successful  meeting. 
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THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF   PARIS' 


I  organized  upon  the  same  general  plan  that  obtains  through- 

:  out  French  territory.     I  may  describe  this  briefly.     Pub- 

i  lie  elementary  education,  in  all  its  stages,  is  free  (law  of  June 

I  i6,   1881).     In  religious  matters  it  is  entirely  neutral;  in 

'  other  words,  no  lessons  of  the  school  shall  attempt  to  influ- 

ence  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  children  or  of  their  families; 

I  nor  shall  any  teacher  of  the  school  nor  any  minister  of  a 

I  sect  give  religious  instruction  within  the  school  buildings, 

even  after  recitation  hours  (law  of  March  28,  1882).     The 

school  has  a  holiday  once  a  week,  besides  Sunday,  in  order 

I  to  allow  parents,    who   so   desire,    to   give   their   children 

religious  instruction;  but  it  is  well  understood  that  such 

instruction  must  be  had  outside  of  school  precincts,  either 

in  the  churches  of  the  various  sects,  or  in  private. 

Parents  are  required  to  provide  for  their  children  instruc- 
tion covering  at  least  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  pro- 
gramme of  primary  elementary  instruction  (law  of  March 
28,  1882).  Instruction  is  compulsory  for  all  children  of 
both  sexes,  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  age  to  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth.  The  instruction  may  be  given  either  in 
secondary  schools,  public  or  private,  or  in  public  or  private 
elementary  schools,  or  at  home  by  the  father  or  by  one  whom 
he  may  have  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

'  Translated  from  the  author's  manuscript,  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Luqueer,  Principal  of 
Public  School  no,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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A  municipal  school  commission^  in  each  commune,  for 
^Paris  in  each  mayoralty,  has  to  see  that  the  children  regu-' 
'Jarly  attend  the  schools  in  which  they  are  registered.  Every 
year  it  files  with  the  mayor  a  Hst  of  the  children  from  six  to 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  so  subject  to  school  requirements. 
If  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  in  the  pubUc  schools  falls  below 
the  standard,  of  if  it  is  not  clear  that  they  receive  elsewhere, 
either  in  a  private  school  or  at  home,  the  education  pre 
scribed  by  the  law,^  the  school  commission  summons  the 
parents  to  appear  before  it,  repeats  the  text  of  the  law,  ani 
bids  them  conform  to  it.  In  case  the  parent,  the  tutor,  the 
guardian  with  whom  the  child  is  placed,  or,  in  general,  the 
person  who  is  responsible  for  his  education,  refuses  to  appear 
before  the  commission,  the  name  of  the  person  is  posted  for  1 
fifteen  days,  or  a  month,  at  the  door  of  the  mayor's  office. 
If  during  the  twelve  months  following  the  first  summons 
the  responsible  person  becomes  guilty,  either  by  negli- 
gence or  purposely,  of  a  like  infraction  of  the  law,  he  is 
open  to  the  same  penalty.  In  case  of  a  second  summons, 
the  commission  may  refer  the  offender  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  may  sentence  him  to  a  fine  of  from  one  to  fifteen 
francs  and  to  five  days  or  more  imprisonment. 

Children  who  are  taught  at  home  must  each  year,  after 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  required  instruction,  be 
examined  in  the  subjects  studied  by  children  of  the  same 
age  in  the  public  schools.  If  the  child's  instruction  is 
deemed  insufficient,  and  if  no  valid  excuse  is  given  the  com- 
mission, the  parents  are  obliged  to  place  their  child  in 
school;  public  or  private,  as  they  may  prefer.  If  in  the 
course  of  a  week  they  have  not  notified  the  mayor  of  their 
decision,  the  child  is  assigned  from  the  mayor's  office  to  a 

'  It  is  composed  of  the  mayor  (who  is  president),  of  one  or  more  cantonal  dele- 
gates, and  of  members  named  by  the  municipal  council,  in  number  equal  to  oncr 
third  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  council. 

'  The  directors  of  the  public  and  private  schools  must  keep  a  daily  register,  show- 
ing the  presence  or  absence  of  pupils.  Each  month  they  must  send  to  the  mayor 
and  to  the  primary-school  inspector  an  abstract  of  this  register,  indicating  the 
number  of  absences  and  the  alleged  causes. 
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public  school.  Wherever  the  character  and  the  condition 
of  the  family  are  a  guarantee  the  commission  contents  itself 
,with  the  work  done  at  home,  provided  that  attestation  is 
fmade  by  the  father  or  by  the  tutor  of  the  child  that  the 
Iwork  is  the  actual  performance  of  the  child  himself. 

Public  elementary  education  is  given,  (i),  in  the  nursery 
Ischools  {e'coles  niaternelles)  and  in  infant  classes;  (2),  in  ele- 
mentary primary  schools;  (3),  in  the  upper  primary  schools 
and  in  the  classes  of  upper  primary  instruction  annexed  to 
the  elementary  schools  and  called  supplementary  courses; 
(4),  in  the  manual-training  and  apprenticeship  schools 
(trade  schools).  The  elementary  primary  schools  are  the 
I  only  ones  required  by  the  law  for  each  commune.  When 
ithe  commune  numbers  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants 
lit  must  have,^  in  addition  to  the  boys'  school,  at  least  one 
I  girls'  school;  unless,  as  may  happen,  the  departmental 
I  council*  has  authorized  a  mixed  school  instead  of  the 
I  special  one. 

Paris  has  all  four  kinds  of  schools  named  above.  The 
1  nursery  schools,  w^hich  have  replaced  the  old  day-nurseries 
I  or  asylums,  are  thus  defined  by  the  decree  of  January  18, 
1 1887: 

The  nursery  schools  are  schools  for  primary  instruction,  in  which  the 
young  children  of  both  sexes  shall  be  nurtured  physically,  intellectually, 
\  morally.  The  children  may  be  admitted  to  these  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  age,  and  may  be  retained  until  six.  These  schools  are  managed 
1  exclusively  by  women.  The  instruction  comprises,  (i)  games  and  graded 
1  exercises,  accompanied  sometimes  by  song;  (2)  manual  training;  (3)  the 
I  first  principles  of  morality;  (4)  knowledge  of  common  objects;  (5)  lan- 
I  guage  exercises,  recitations,  and  the  like;  (6)  the  elements  of  drawing,  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

j  *  This  is  composed  of  the  prefect  (president),  of  the  academic  inspector  (vice 
i  president),  of  four  general  councilors  chosen  by  their  colleagues,  of  the  director  of 
':  the  men's  normal  school,  and  of  the  directress  of  the  women's  normal  school,  of 
i  2  men  and  2  women  teachers,  chosen  by  their  colleagues,  and  of  2  inspectors 
;  of  primary  education  appointed  by  the  minister.  For  matters  of  dispute  or  of 
;  discipline   affecting  private  instruction    there  are    2    members    representing   this 

instruction — one  lay,  the  other  denominational — elected  by  their  respective  col- 
j  leagues.     In  the  department  of  the  Seine  the  general  councilors  number  8,  the 

primary  inspectors  7,  the  members  elected  14. 
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In  Paris  there  are  143  nursery  schools,  having  537  classes 
and  attended  by  23,801  children. 

The  public  nursery  schools  are  open,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Seine,  from  March  i  to  November  i,  from  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  night;  from  Novem- 
ber I  to  March  i,  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  six  in 
the  evening.  They  are  closed,  in  addition  to  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays,  on  the  day  after  All  Saints',  on  Decem- 
ber 31  and  January  i  and  2,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  on  Mid- 
Lent,  on  the  communal  fete  days,  on  the  day  after  the 
national  holiday,  and  for  ten  days  at  Easter.  Each  nursery 
school  has  at  its  head  a  directress,  assisted  by  one  or  more 
adjunct  teachers. 

For  appointment  as  adjunct  teacher  in  a  nursery  school 
an  elementary  certificate  (brevet  el^mentaire)  is  essential; 
to  be  appointed  directress  one  must  have  a  certificate  of 
pedagogic  ability  {certificat  (Taptitude  pe'dagogiqne).  The 
candidate  for  the  elementary  certificate  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  required  examination  calls  for 
dictation,  a  page  of  penmanship,  an  exercise  of  French  com- 
position, a  problem  in  arithmetic  and  in  the  metric  system, 
a  free-hand  drawing  of  some  common  object,  some  needle- 
work, oral  questions  on  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system,, 
the  elements  of  the  national  history  and  civics,  the  geogra- 
phy of  France,  and  the  most  elementary  notions  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences.^ 

The  candidate  for  the  certificate  of  pedagogic  ability 
must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age;  she  must  have  the 
elementary  certificate,  and  at  least  two  years  of  successful 
practice  in  public  or  private  school.  The  tests  consist  of  a 
paper  in  French  on  some  fundamental  topic  of  education, 
a  class  conducted  by  the  candidate  in  a  public  primary 
school  (nursery  school  or  girls'  school)  in  the  presence  of  the 
examiners,  a  criticism  aloud  of  the  monthly  exercise  books, 

'  The  examination  for  the  elementary  certificate  is  the  same  for  male  and  female 
candidates,  save  that,  for  men,  the  free  hand-drawing  is  replaced  by  plan,  section, 
and  elevation  of  some  easy  object,  and  the  needlework  by  simple  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. 
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written  by  the  pupils,  and  finally  a  series  of  questions  upon 
matters  relating  to  the  conduct  and  administration  of  a 
nursery  or  primary  school,  and  to  matters  of  practical 
pedagogy.' 

The  teachers  of  the  nursery  schools  are  classed  as  proba- 
tionary teachers  {institutrices  stagiaires)  and  as  titulary 
teachers  {instittitrices  titulaires).  The  probationary  teachers 
instruct  by  virtue  of  appointment  by  the  academic  inspector 
(at  Paris  by  the  director  of  primary  instruction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine).  The  titularies  are  appointed  by  the 
prefect,^  upon  the  nomination  of  the  academic  inspector. 
They  are  chosen  only  from  those  probationary  teachers  who 
have  obtained  the  certificate  of  pedagogic  ability  and  are  on 
the  eligible  fist  made  by  the  departmental  council.  A 
titulary  teacher  may  be  dismissed  by  the  prefect  alone, 
but  only  at  the  instance  of  the  academic  inspector  and  upon 
advice  of  the  departmental  council.  And  even  then  there 
is  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  appeal  to  the  minister  of 
public  instruction.  The  license  with  which  the  probation- 
ary teacher  is  provided  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  academic 
inspector,  upon  advice  of  the  primary  inspector.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  revocation,  teachers  of  the  nursery  schools  are 
open  to  the  following  disciplinal  punishments:  a  reprimand 
pronounced  by  the  academic  inspector;  a  censure  pro- 
nounced also  by  the  academic  inspector,  but  only  upon  the 
advice  of  the  departmental  council,  and  a  temporary  or  a 
permanent  interdict  to  teach.  The  interdict  is  pronounced 
l)y  the  departmental  council;  but  the  functionary  who 
suffers  it  may  appeal  to  the  upper  council  of  public 
instruction. 

The  scale  of  salaries  paid  teachers  in  the  nursery  schools 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  primary  school  for  girls.  The 
salaries  for  primary  instruction  have  been  fixed  for  the  whole 

*  The  tests  are  the  same  for  men  and  women  candidates. 

'  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  is  at  the  same  time  mayor  of  Paris  ;  or  rather,  more 
accurately,  Paris  has  no  mayor  ;  the  functions  of  a  mayor  being  performed  by  the 
prefect.  He  is,  then,  at  the  head  of  the  administration  both  of  the  department 
and  of  the  commune. 


o 
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of  France  by  the  laws  of  July  19,  1889,  and  July  25,  1893;  but 
Paris  is  under  a  special  regime  fixed  by  the  decree  of  August 
20,  1892,  defining  the  general  public  administration — a 
decree  which  the  law  of  1893  left  intact  in  all  essential 
features.  The  probationary  teachers  form  in  Paris  a  sepa- 
rate class.  They  receive  a  salary  of  800  francs  and  an 
indemnity  for  residence  of  500.  The  adjunct  titulary 
teachers  are  divided  into  five  classes,  and  receive  respect- 
ively salaries  of  1000,  1200,  1400,  1500,  and  1600  francs^ 
to  which  should  be  added  an  indemnity  for  residence 
of  500  francs  for  the  fifth  class,  of  600  for  the  fourth 
and  third,  of  800  for  the  second,  and  of  1000  for  the  first. 
The  directors  are  divided  into  four  classes,  all  receiving  a 
salary  of  2000  francs,  to  which  must  be  added  an  indemnity 
for  residence  of  1000  francs  for  the  fourth  class,  1300  for  the 
third,  1600  for  the  second,  and  2000  for  the  first.  This  is 
to  say  that  the  teachers  are  divided  into  ten  classes,  with 
salaries  ranging  from  1200  to  4000  francs.  Passage  from 
one  class  to  another  may  take  place  only  after  three  years' 
experience  in  the  class  below.  Promotions  occur  once  a 
year,  and  are  made  by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  at  the  instance 
of  the  academic  inspector.  The  probationary  teachers,  the 
adjunct  titularies,  and  directors  are  entitled  to  a  lodging,  or 
to  an  equivalent  compensation  which  is  fixed,  for  Paris  at 
the  sum  of  from  600  to  800  francs  (decree  of  May  25,  1894) 
for  the  probationers  and  the  adjunct  titularies,  and  at  800 
francs  for  the  directors.  The  above  figures  are  increased 
one-fourth  for  widowed  teachers  with  children,  and  for  the 
divorced  titulary  teachers  who  have  one  or  more  dependent 
children.  Every  directress  is  entitled  to  a  lodging  having 
at  least  a  kitchen,  a  dining  room,  and  three  rooms  with  fire; 
every  titulary  and  probationer  to  a  lodging  of  two  rooms, 
one  having  fire,  the  other  being  a  kitchen  (decree  of  October 
25.  1894). 

The  directress  of  a  nursery  school  teaches  one  of  the 
classes  of  the  school  in  her  care;  she  is  the  general  adminis- 
trator;   and   has   charge  of  the   school's   relations  to  the 
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families  and  to  the  central  office.  She  exercises  over  her 
staff  of  teachers  a  sort  of  surveillance,  pedagogic  and  dis- 
ciplinary; but  she  has  no  absolute  authority;  that  is,  she 
must  retain  her  assistant  teachers,  pro  voided  it  does  not 
please  a  higher  authority  to  transfer  them  to  other  posi- 
tions. The  teachers  are  thus  protected  from  any  excess  of 
arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the  directress.  Unless  there 
has  been  open  infraction  of  the  rules — infraction  which  may 
be  reported  to  a  higher  authority — the  directress  is  alto- 
gether unauthorized  to  bring  the  teachers  to  her  views  or 
to  influence  them  otherwise  than  by  persuasion.  Our  sys- 
tem gives  the  teaching  force  the  maximum  of  independence, 
but  does  so  perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  the  unity  of  view 
and  spirit  which  should  reign  among  the  teachers  of  a  single 
school. 

In  addition  to  the  corps  of  teachers,  each  nursery  school 
has  a  janitor  and  one  or  more  women  servants.  The  jani- 
tors are  named  by  the  prefect.  The  servants  are  chosen  by 
the  directress,  their  appointment  being  ratified  by  the 
inspectors.  They  receive  uniformly  1000  francs  a  year. 
They  must  keep  the  school  premises  in  perfect  order,  must 
watch  the  ventilation  and  heating  of  the  classrooms,  and 
must  hold  themselves  constantly  in  readiness  to  aid  the 
directress  and  her  teachers  in  the  necessary  care  of  the 
children. 

The  budget  of  expenses  for  the  nursery  schools  of  Paris 
for  the  year  1896  has  been  fixed  at  2,467,898  francs;  of 
which  1,935,400  francs  are  for  salaries;  317,000  francs  for 
lodgings  and  for  the  building  fund;  and  215,498  francs  for 
materials.  This  latter  item  is  distributed  as  follows:  heat- 
ing and  lighting,  79,200  francs;  care  and  renewal  of  furniture, 
59»959  francs;  study,  material,  rewards,  and  annual  prizes, 
72,748  francs.  This  budget  is  made  upon  a  calculation,  for 
each  child  enrolled,  of  i  franc  40  centimes  for  the  class  furni- 
ture, 60  centimes  for  rewards,  20  centimes  for  the  annual 
prizes,  and  2  francs  40  centimes  for  heating  and  lighting. 

Between  the  nursery  schools  and  the  elementary  primary 
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schools  there  is  another  grade  of  school:  the  infant  classes 
and  schools.  The  infant  schools  are  schools  open  to  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  from  the  fourth  year  of  age  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh.  Instruction  is  given  by  women.  There  are 
now  sixteen  infant  schools  in  Paris,  with  1949  pupils  gath- 
ered in  58  classes.  They  are  attended  only  by  boys;  and 
have  recently  been  named  elementary  schools  for  boys 
{dcoles  d^mentaires  de  jeunes  garqons).  No  more  schools 
of  this  type  are  now  created;  they  being  replaced  by  infant 
classes  annexed  to  elementary  primary  schools  or  to  the 
nursery  schools.  The  programme  in  use  in  the  schools  of 
this  kind  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  nursery  schools. 

The  elementary  primary  schools  fall  in  two  classes:  the 
boys'  schools,  in  which  the  instruction — save  only  in  the 
infant  classes — is  given  by  men;  and  the  girls'  schools,  in 
which  the  instructors  are  women.  In  some  communes, 
however,  there  are  mixed  schools;  and  in  these  the  teachers 
must  be  women  (law  of  October  30,  1886).  In  the  boys' 
school  women  may  be  adjunct  teachers,  provided  they  are 
wife,  sister,  or  relative  in  the  direct  Hne  of  the  director  of 
the  school. 

Children  are  admitted  to  the  primary  schools  from  the 
ages  of  six  to  fourteen.  Beyond  these  limits  their  admis- 
sion is  dependent  upon  the  authorization  of  the  director  of 
primary  instruction.  The  classes  must  be  in  session  three 
hours  in  the  morning  and  three  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
The  morning  session  begins  at  8.30;  the  afternoon  at  i. 
They  are  broken  by  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  holi- 
days are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  the  nursery  schools; 
with  the  addition,  however,  of  Thursday.  The  date  and 
duration  of  the  vacations  are  fixed  each  year  by  the  prefect 
in  departmental  council.  Ordinarily  they  occur  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September  (law  for  the  pubHc  schools 
of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  November  9,  1889). 

The  programme  of  elementary  primary  instruction  com- 
prises instruction  in  morals  and  in  civics,  reading,  writing, 
the  French  language,  arithmetic  (including  the  metric  sys- 
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tern),  history  and  geography  (especially  of  France),  object 
lessons,  the  first  notions  of  science,  the  elements  of  drawing, 
of  singing,  and  of  manual  training  and  gymnastics;  for  the 
girls,  needlework;  for  the  boys,  miUtary  drill  (law  of  Janu- 
ary 18,  1887). 

The  pupils  are  classed  in  three  courses:  the  elementary 
course,  middle,  and  upper.  Pupils  generally  remain  two 
years  in  each  of  the  courses.  The  division  of  time  and  the 
subjects  of  study  in  the  middle  and  upper  courses  of  the 
Paris  schools  are  not  quite  the  same  for  the  boys  as  for 
the  girls.  Domestic  economy,  for  instance,  should  be 
noted  as  being  taught  in  the  girls'  schools.  Each  of  the 
courses  are  graded  into  several  classes. 

There  has  been  established  by  the  law  of  March  28,  1889, 
a  certificate  of  primary  instruction.  This  is  granted  after  a 
public  examination,  open  to  all  children  eleven  years  of 
age.  Those  who  pass  are  exempt  from  further  compulsory 
study. 

In  Paris  there  are  182  boys'  public  schools,  attended  b/ 
65,595  pupils,  forming  1436  classes;  and  185  girls'  schools,*, 
attended  by  49,557  pupils,  forming  1341  classes. 

To  be  adjunct  instructor  in  an  elementary  public  school, 
the  elementary  certificate  is  needed;  to  be  director  there  is 
required,  in  addition  to  this,  the  certificate  of  pedagogic 
ability.  But  in  fact  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  provided  with  what  is  called  the  upper  certifi- 
cate {brevet  supMeur)  which,  however,  is  demanded  only 
•of  those  who  give  upper  primary  instruction. 

Candidates  for  the  upper  certificate  must  have  the  ele- 
mentary certificate,  and  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  examination  includes  a  paper  on  arithmetic  (and,  for 
the  young  men,  on  applied  geometry);  a  paper  on  some 
topic  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  and  their  com- 
monest application  to  hygiene,  to  industries,  to  agriculture, 
and  to  horticulture;  a  French  paper  on  literature  or  on 
ethics;  a  drawing  from  rehef;  an  exercise  in  either  German, 
English,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Arabic,  at  the  option  of  the  can- 
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didate;  oral  questions  on  ethics,  education,  general  history, 
and  geography,  the  history  and  geography  of  France,  arith- 
metic, bookkeeping  (and  for  the  men,  algebra,  geometry, 
surveying),  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history  (for  men, 
agriculture  and  horticulture),  the  interpretation  of  a  passage 
from  a  French  author,  and  translation  at  sight  of  easy  Eng- 
lish, German,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Arabic  (decree  of  January 
i8,  1887). 

The  nominations,  revocations,  disciplinary  penalties  in 
the  elementary  primary  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  those  governing  the  nursery  schools.  The  salaries  of 
women  teachers  are  the  same  in  these  two  classes  of 
school.  The  probationary  men  teachers  receive  the  same 
salary  as  the  women  probationers.  The  adjunct  teachers 
are  divided  into  five  classes,  for  which  the  salaries  are 
respectively  1000,  1200,  1500,  1800,  and  2000  francs.  To 
this  should  be  added  an  indemnity  for  residence  of  800  francs 
for  the  fifth  class,  of  900  for  the  fourth,  third,  and  second, 
and  of  1000  for  the  first.  The  directoral  instructors  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  receiving  uniformly  a  salary  of. 
2400  francs.  To  this  there  is  added  an  indemnity  for  resi- 
dence of  1000  francs  for  the  fourth  class,  of  1300  for  the 
third,  of  1700  for  the  second,  and  of  2000  for  the  first. 
There  are  thus  ten  classes  of  teachers,  with  salaries  ranging 
from  1300  to  4400  francs.®  Lodging  is  also  provided,  or  an 
equivalent  indemnity.  As  regards  promotions  of  teachers, 
the  regulations  of  the  nursery  schools  obtain  also  for  the 
elementary  primary  schools.  The  function  of  the  directors 
and  the  limits  of  their  authority  are  the  same  in  both  these 
classes  of  school.  The  directors  of  elementary  primary 
schools  having  more  than  five  classes  may  be  relieved  of 
charge  of  a  class  and  may  devote  themselves  solely  to  their 
administrative  duties,  to  educational  direction  and  super- 
vision.  Drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics  are  taught  by 
special  professors. 

•I  speak  here  of  the  teachers  only  of  Paris,  whose  positions  are  defined  by  the 
decree  of  August  20,  1892  ;  the  provincial  teachers  are  under  another  rule,  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  July  19,  1889,  and  of  July  25,  1893. 
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The  budget  of  expenses  of  Paris  for  the  elementary  pri- 
mary school  amounted,  for  1896,  to  13,927,103  francs.  The 
teaching  force  draws  from  this  11,221,658  francs;  the 
material  (school  furniture,  supplies  used  in  the  courses  of 
domestic  economy,  care  of  furniture,  school  library,  heating, 
instruction  in  sewing,  cutting,  and  fitting,  etc.),  i,  140,620- 
francs;  the  lodging  and  building  fund,  975.000  francs;  the 
equipment  for  manual  training,  379,825  francs  (teachers, 
279,825  francs;  material,  100,000  francs);  the  vacation  excur- 
sions amid  the  environs  of  Paris,  100,000  francs;  the  fresh, 
air  fund,  200,000  francs;  instruction  in  singing,  295,950 
francs;  in  drawing,  978,199  francs  (teachers,  836,712  francs; 
material,  141,487  francs.  It  should  be  said  that  these  figures 
include  204,750  francs  paid  to  the  professors  of  adult  classes;, 
but  we  must  add  that  for  the  two  special  schools  of  model- 
ing and  of  design,  Germain  Pilon  and  Bernard  Palissy,  the 
city  expends  a  sum  of  121,325  francs,  of  which  93,625  francs 
are  for  instruction  and  27,700  francs  for  the  material); 
physical  culture  (gymnastics,  school  sports,  swimming, 
gun  drill)  costs,  for  the  instruction,  215,900  francs;  for  the 
material,  9500  francs.  All  school  supplies  are  given 
gratuitously  to  the  pupils  of  the  Paris  schools.  The 
budget  for  these  supplies  is  calculated  upon  a  basis  of 
expense  of  3  francs  for  each  pupil  registered.  Text-books 
are  chosen  by  the  instructors  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mission composed  of  the  primary  inspectors  and  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  normal  schools.  This  final  list  is  the  fusion 
of  the  lists  filed  in  each  arrondissement  by  the  local  instruct- 
ors and  revised  in  special  conference  (decree  June  16,  1880). 

Two  institutions  should  here  be  mentioned  which  seek  to 
assure  attendance  at  the  schools;  the  school  dispensaries  and 
the  school  kitchens.  The  dispensaries  have  as  an  end  the 
encouragement  of  school  attendance  by  rewards  for  studious 
pupils  and  by  monetary  aid  to  the  needy.  The  legal  exist- 
ence of  these  dispensaries,  whose  foundation  was  due  to 
private  initiative,  was  recognized  in  the  law  of  April  10, 
1867.     The  law  of  March  28,  1882,  has  rendered  obligatory 
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the  establishment  of  such  a  dispensary  in  every  commune. 
Their  resources  are  made  up  of  grants  from  the  commune, 
the  department,  and  the  state;  of  subscriptions  and  annual 
-dues  of  the  members  of  the  associations  conducting  them; 
the  endowments  of  the  founders;  returns  from  collections, 
conferences,  concerts,  balls,  and  entertainments;  of  gifts  and 
legacies  in  money  or  supplies.  The  funds  are  used  in  afford- 
ing to  needy  pupils  help  of  every  sort;  but  chiefly  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  books,  rewards  to  faithful  pupils  in  form  of  books, 
medals,  and  savings-bank  accounts;  in  defraying  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  organization  of  the  dispensary,  of 
the  classes  of  guards,  of  the  savings  banks,  and  of  the  school 
colonies.  Finally,  they  provide  deserving  pupils  either 
with  apprenticeship  scholarships  or  with  scholarships  in  the 
institutions  of  secondary  education. 

The  school  kitchens  distribute  wholesome  and  warm  food 
to  the  school  children;  gratuitously  to  those  belonging  to 
poor  families,  and  at  low  price  to  those  able  to  pay.  These 
kitchens  are  managed  by  the  mayor  and  by  the  executive 
boards  of  the  school  dispensaries.  There  are  twenty  of 
these  in  Paris — one  in  each  arrondissement.  The  expenses 
are  met  partly  by  the  dispensaries  and  partly  by  the  city; 
the  contribution  of  the  city  for  1896  amounting  to  850,000 
francs. 

The  primary  instruction  is  rounded  ofif  and  completed 
either  in  the  upper  primary  schools,  or  in  the  classes  of 
upper  primary  instruction  called  supplementary  courses, 
which  are  annexed  to  the  elementary  primary  schools  and 
are  placed  under  their  direction,  or  in  the  trade  schools. 
The  length  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  supplementary 
courses  is  one  year.  The  upper  primary  schools  have  at 
least  two  years  of  study;  they  are  of  full  grade  if  they 
have  three  years  or  more.  The  director  or  directress  of  an 
elementary  school  to  which  a  supplementary  course  is 
annexed  must  be  provided  with  the  upper  certificate.  This 
is  required  also  of  the  adjunct  teachers  of  the  upper  primary 
schools.     The  directors  of  these  last-named  schools  must 
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have  the  certificate  of  fitness  for  professorship  in  the  normal 
schools.     The  same  is  required  of  the  titulary  professors. 

In  Paris  there  are  five  upper  primary  schools  for  boys,  one 
of  which,  the  J.  B.  Say,  has  boarding  pupils;  and  two  upper 
primary  schools  for  girls.  No  pupils  may  be  admitted  either 
to  these  schools  or  to  a  supplementary  course,  unless  pro- 
vided with  the  certificate  of  elementary  primary  instruction. 
Tuition  and  supplies  are  alike  gratuitous.  The  pupils  enter 
the  schools  after  an  examination.  The  subjects  covered  by 
the  examination  are  the  same,  but  with  greater  detail  and 
depth,  as  those  of  the  elementary  primary  instruction. 
Then  follows  a  course  embracing  something  of  French 
literature,  of  general  history,  of  commercial  and  industrial 
geography,  of  common  law  and  political  economy,  of 
accounts,  modern  languages,  mechanical  drawing,  commer- 
cial arithmetic.  The  boys  have  practice  in  iron-  and  wood- 
working; the  girls  in  needlework,  cutting,  and  fitting.  The 
detailed  programme  of  the  supplementary  course  is  fixed  by 
the  director  of  the  school  and  his  assistants  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  director  of  primary  instruction,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  minister.  The  programme  of  the  upper  pri- 
mary schools  for  boys  is  made  in  accordance  with  a  model 
programme  drawn  up  by  the  director  of  primary  instruction 
or  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction;  but  the  greatest 
latitude  within  the  limits  of  the  law  is  allowed  the  school 
directors.  The  disposition  of  hours  and  of  studies,  of  reci- 
tation and  recess,  is  left  to  the  director  and  his  teachers,  but 
is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  academic  inspector.^  Direct- 
ors and  professors  of  the  upper  primary  schools  of  Paris  in 
very  many  instances  are  more  highly  educated  than  is 
required  by  law.  The  instructing  force  includes  not  a  few 
bachelors,  licentiates,  masters  {agr^g^s)  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  doctors.     The  directors  and  professors  are  named 

•  The  division  of  study  subjects  in  the  upper  primary  schools  for  girls  has  been- 
fixed  by  the  decree  of  August  i8,  1893.  Every  liberty,  however,  is  left  the  direct- 
ress and  the  professors  to  modify,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  academic  inspector,. 
details  of  the  published  programme. 
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by  the  minister  of  public  instruction;  the  special  teachers  (of 
drawing  and  modeling,  of  manual  training,  of  modern  lan- 
guages, of  singing,  of  agriculture,  of  military  drill)  and  the 
adjunct  instructors  are  appointed  by  the  prefect  at  the 
instance  of  the  director  of  primary  instruction  (law  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1886).  The  director  may  be  assisted  in  his  work  by 
a  general  supervisor,  who,  in  a  school  of  more  than  1000 
pupils,  is  entitled  prefect  of  studies.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
minister.  The  special  teachers  must  be  provided  with 
-diplomas  in  their  subjects,  issued  under  university  regula- 
tions. 

The  directors  receive  a  salary  of  from  5000  francs  mini- 
mum to  7000  francs  maximum.  They  enjoy,  besides,  an 
indemnity  for  residence  of  2000  francs,  and  receive  annu- 
ally for  fixed  expenses  (fare,  etc.)  the  sum  of  1000  francs. 
They  are  entitled  to  lodgings.  The  general  supervisors 
receive  a  salary  of  from  3000  to  5000  francs.  They  are 
paid,  in  addition,  1000  francs  in  schools  of  less  than 
1000  pupils,  and  2000  francs  in  others.  The  professors 
are  divided  into  five  classes;  their  salaries  are  respectively 
1800,  2100,  2400,  2700,  and  3000  francs;  to  which  must  be 
added  an  allowance  for  residence  of  2000  francs  and  an  allow- 
ance equivalent  to  the  cost  of  lodging.  They  are  required 
to  teach  sixteen  hours  a  week.  For  extra  hours  there  is 
a  compensation  allowed  which  must  not  exceed  300  francs  a 
year.  The  adjunct  instructors  are  divided  into  five  classes, 
Avith  salaries  of  iioo,  1300,  1600,  1900,  and  2100  francs;  they 
are  entitled,  besides,  to  1500  francs,  which  take  the  place  of 
any  indemnity  for  residence  or  lodging.  The  special  teachers 
bave  an  annual  salary,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  lesson  of 
-one  hour  a  week,  as  follows:  modern  languages,  drawing, 
and  accounting  from  250  to  350  francs;  calHgraphy  and 
singing  from  200  to  300  francs;  gymnastics  and  military  drill 
irom  150  to  250  francs;  manual  training  from  100  to  150 
francs  (decree  of  August  3,  1890). 

The  budget  for  the  upper  primary  schools  of  Paris 
amounts,  for  the  boys'  schools  to  913,479  francs  66  centimes 
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(salaries,  807,179  francs  66  centimes;  material,  106,300 
francs);  for  the  girls'  schools  to  320,898  francs  (salaries, 
280,738  francs;  material,  40,160  francs).  To  these  figures 
should  be  added  the  budget  for  the  school  J.  B.  Say,  which 
is  partially  a  boarding  school  and  enjoys  a  special  grant. 
This  amounts  to  332,531  francs  25  centimes  for  instruction 
and  264,410  francs  for  material.  There  must  still  be  added 
30,000  francs  for  municipal  scholarships  in  this  same  school, 
39,000  francs  for  municipal  scholarships  in  the  upper  pri- 
mary schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  12,000  francs  for 
traveling  scholarships. 

;  The  upper  primary  schools  are  essentially  intended  to  pre- 
pare the  boys  and  girls  for  industrial  and  commercial  careers; 
and,  more  precisely,  to  furnish,  after  more  or  less  of  technical 
training,  foremen  and  directors  to  the  shops  and  manu- 
factories, and  clerks  for  commercial  houses,  banks,  and  the 
public  service.  In  connection  with  the  upper  primary 
schools  should  be  mentioned  a  municipal  institution  of  a 
mixed  character.  College  Chaptal,  at  once  a  model  upper 
primary  school  and  a  college  of  modern  secondary  educa- 
tion— an  education  based  upon  the  teaching  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  natural  sciences,  of  the  French  and  other 
modern  languages,  of  the  various  branches  of  philosophy,  of 
history,  and  of  geography.  This  college  is  attended  by  day 
pupils,  by  semi-boarders,  and  by  boarders.  Its  budget 
amounts,  for  salaries,  to  647,650  francs,  and  for  material  to 
449,400  francs.  As  in  the  case  of  the  J.  B.  Say  school,  the 
boarders  pay;  but  the  city  has  devoted,  in  the  budget  for 
1896,  86,700  francs  for  boarding  scholarships.  Only  the 
tipper  primary  studies  are  gratuitous;  the  pupils  who  con- 
tinue their  work  further,  or  push  on  into  the  secondary 
courses,  having  to  pay  tuition;  but  the  city  expends  annually 
a  sum  of  14,000  francs  in  scholarships  for  day  pupils. 

The  manual  apprenticeship  schools  or  trade  schools  were 
!  organized  by  the  law  of  December  11,  1880,  and  by  the 
I  decree  of  March  17,  1888.  These  schools,  in  which  may  be 
''  enrolled  only  the  children  who  are  provided  with  the  certifi- 
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cate  of  primary  instruction  or  those  at  least  thirteen  years  of 
age,  assure  to  their  pupils  at  once  both  a  completion  of  their 
primary  studies  and  a  technical  instruction  fitting  them  for 
some  manual  trade.  The  directors,  men  or  women,  are 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  pubHc  instruction  with  the 
approval  of  the  minister  of  commerce.  They  must  have  the 
certificate  of  fitness  for  professorship  in  the  normal  schools. 
The  professors  and  adjunct  masters  must  have  at  least  the 
upper  certificate.  They  are  appointed  under  the  same 
regulations  as  the  directors.  Neither  directors  nor  pro- 
fessors may  be  removed  or  discharged  save  by  the  minister 
at  the  instance  of  the  academic  inspector  and  upon  advices 
from  the  departmental  council.  The  technical  instructors 
are  chosen  from  overseers,  foremen,  and  workmen.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  prefect  from  an  eligible  list  prepared 
by  the  commission  which  is  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
school  by  the  municipal  council  and  in  which  are  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  one  of  the  minis- 
ter of  pubHc  instruction.  The  course  of  study  covers 
generally  three  years;  it  may  take  four.  The  salaries 
correspond  to  those  of  the  upper  primary  schools.  In  Paris 
there  are  three  of  these  trade  schools  for  boys:  (i)  I'Ecole 
Diderot,  with  a  budget  of  160,741  francs  65  centimes  (sala- 
ries, 95,741  francs  65  centimes;  material,  65,000  francs)» 
which  teaches  chiefly  iron-  and  wood-working;  (2)  TEcole 
Boulle  or  Ecole  du  Meuble,  with  a  budget  of  254,742  francs 
(salaries,  149,892  francs;  material,  104,850  francs);  (3)  TEcole 
Estienne  or  Ecole  du  Livre,  with  a  budget  of  223,018  francs 
(salaries,  141,488  francs;  material,  81,530  francs). 

In  connection  with  these  institutions  there  may  be  men- 
tioned the  municipal  school  of  industrial  physics  and 
chemistry;  although  the  studies  here  are  much  more 
advanced,  and  they  prepare,  though  under  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  primary  instruction,  experts  rather  than  shop 
foremen.  It  expends  for  its  salaries  140,200  francs;  for  its 
material,  131,000  francs. 

There  are  six  trade  schools  for  girls  in  Paris,  for  which 
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the  budget  amounts  to  394,090  francs  for  salaries,  and  to 
174,475  francs  for  material.  In  these  the  girls  are  prepared 
for  commercial  life  and  for  various  manual  trades;  in  par- 
ticular, for  confection,  for  dressmaking,  and  for  the  art 
industries  such  as  engraving,  china  decoration,  fan  paint- 
ing, etc. 

The  expenses  of  primary  instruction  are  apportioned 
between  the  state,  the  department,  and  the  commune.  The 
salaries  of  the  teaching  force  are  paid  by  the  state;  the  care 
of  the  buildings  of  the  normal  schools  and  of  those  of  the 
academic  administration  is  at  the  charge  of  the  department; 
the  indemnities  for  residence,  the  care  of  the  primary  school 
buildings,  the  lodging  of  the  masters  or  equivalent  indem- 
nity, the  heating  and  Hghting,  salaries  of  servants,  the 
acquisition,  renewal,  and  care  of  the  school  furniture,  and 
the  study  material — these  are  at  the  charge  of  the  com- 
mune. The  remuneration  of  the  technical  instructors  of  the 
trade  schools  is  made  jointly  by  the  department  and  com- 
mune (law  of  July  19,  1889).  The  state,  having  assumed 
the  payment  of  instructors'  salaries,  collects  in  each  com- 
mune a  general  tax  of  8  centimes  in  addition  to  the  direct  tax 
of  4  centimes,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  4  centimes  for- 
merly collected  from  the  department  and  the  4  collected  from 
the  commune  to  meet  the  cost  of  compulsory  primary 
instruction.  The  state  must  defray  the  expenses,  beyond 
those  met  by  the  8-centime  tax,  by  resources  supplied  by 
the  general  budget.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cities  of  more 
than  150,000  inhabitants,  the  contribution  of  the  state  does 
not  in  any  case  exceed  the  amount  accruing  from  the  8 
centimes,  and  at  Paris  it  is  limited  not  to  8  but  to  4  cen- 
times. Accordingly  this  state  aid  to  Paris  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  2,660,000  francs  upon  a  total  budget  of 
expenditure  for  primary  instruction  of  26,412,689  francs. 

The  teachers  of  the  various  primary  schools  are  trained 
in  the  primary  normal  schools.  These  schools,  of  which 
there  generally  are  one  for  men  and  one  for  women  in  each 
department,   have  instructors   the   majority  of  whom  are 
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graduated  from  the  upper  primary  normal  schools  of  St. 
Cloud  and  of  Fontenay-aux-Roses.  To  be  admitted  to  a 
primary  normal  school  one  must  be  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  must  be  provided  with  the  ele- 
mentary certificate.  The  student  teachers  are  admitted  to 
the  school  after  an  examination.  The  normal  schools  are 
boarding  schools.  The  course  of  study  covers  three  years. 
An  elementary  primary  school  and,  for  the  normal  schools 
for  women,  a  nursery  school  are  annexed  to  the  normal 
schools  so  that  the  future  teachers  may  receive  a  practical 
training.  The  student  teachers,  upon  completion  of  the 
course,  must  undergo  the  examination  for  the  upper  certifi- 
cate. In  addition  they  may  present  themselves  at  times 
fixed  by  the  university  authorities  as  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates of  abiHty  in  the  various  special  subjects.  All  the 
women  student  teachers  of  the  normal  school  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  take  the  examination  for  the  certificate 
of  ability  to  teach  physical  culture,  and  for  that  of  sewing 
and  cutting. 

The  primary  normal  schools  are  managed  by  a  director  or 
directress  and  an  administrative  council  composed  of  the 
academic  inspector  (president),  of  four  members  named  by 
the  rector,  and  of  two  genera  counselors  chosen  by  their 
colleagues.  The  budget  for  the  normal  school  is  a  depart- 
mental one;  but  the  salaries  are  at  the  charge  of  the  state. 

Although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  teachers  are 
graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  such  graduation  is  not 
essential  to  entrance  upon  the  work  of  public  instruction. 
No  condition  need  be  met  for  appointment  to  the  various 
positions  of  which  we  have  spoken  other  than  the  condi- 
tions of  age,  of  certificated  grade,  and  of  experience  above 
mentioned.  We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  fitness  for  professorship  in  the  normal  schools. 
For  this  there  is  a  special  examination,  which  ordinarily  is 
taken  only  by  those  who  pass  from  the  upper  primary 
normal  schools;  but  the  examination  is  equally  open  to 
those   outside   these    schools.     Finally   there   is   a   special 
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examination  for  the  directorship  of  normal  schools,  and  for 
inspector  of  primary  schools.  Before  this  examination 
may  be  taken,  the  candidate  must  be  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  must  have  had  at  least  five  years'  experience  in  a  public 
school,  and  must  have  obtained  either  the  certificate  of 
iitness  for  professorship  in  a  normal  school  or  the  literary  or 
scientific  degree  conferred  by  college  or  university.  This 
examination  comprises  two  series  of  tests:  (i),  two  papers — 
one  on  some  educational  topic,  the  other  on  school  adminis- 
tration; (2),  the  exposition  of  a  passage  relating  to  peda- 
gogics, a  lesson  of  one-half  hour  on  some  subject  of 
instruction,  and  the  inspection  of  a  school  followed  by  a 
spoken  report. 

Since  the  budget  of  the  normal  schools  is  not  a  communal 
one,  we  shall  not  give  the  detailed  cost  of  these  schools. 
To  indicate  their  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  primary  education 
it  will  be  enough  to  mention  the  salaries  of  the  director  and 
of  the  directress  of  the  primary  normal  schools  of  the 
Department  of  the  Seine.  The  director  receives  from  7000 
to  10,000  francs,  the  directress  from  6000  to  9000  francs. 
Residence  is  also  provided. 

To  understand  the  system  of  inspection  over  the  primary 
schools,  a  rapid  glance  must  be  cast  over  the  general  organi- 
zation of  education  in  France. 

The  minister  of  pubHc  instruction,  chief  of  the  university, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  primary  education  as  well  as  of  the 
other  orders  of  education.  Under  his  immediate  authority 
are  four  directors  charged  respectively  with  primary  edu- 
cation, with  secondary  education,  with  higher  education,  and 
with  correspondence  and  accounts.  He  is  assisted  by  an 
tipper  council  of  public  instruction,  composed  of  members 
chosen  by  their  colleagues  and  of  members  appointed  by  the 
Government.  This  is  called  upon  for  advice  upon  pro- 
j  grammes  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  disciplinary 
'and  administrative  measures  relating  to  the  public  schools. 
I  The  upper  council  is,  moreover,  a  tribunal  of  appeal,  con- 
stituting a  last  resort  in  cases  of  discipHnary  judgments 
against  members  of  the  instructing  force. 
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France  is  divided  into  seventeen  academies.  At  the  head 
of  each  is  a  rector,  who  has  authority  in  all  educational 
matters  in  his  domain.  He  is  assisted  by  as  many  academic 
inspectors  as  the  needs  of  the  service  demand.  An  aca- 
demic inspector  is  placed  in  each  department  at  the  head  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  educational  work.  In  matters 
pertaining  to  secondary  education  and  to  the  pedagogic 
part  of  primary  education,  he  is  a  functionary  under  the 
authority  of  the  rector;  as  regards  the  appointment  of 
teachers  for  the  primary  schools,  he  is  under  the  authority 
of  the  prefect,  representing  the  minister  of  the  interior 
and  set  over  the  general  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  each  department  there  is  a  departmental  coun- 
cil of  primary  instruction,  whose  composition  we  have 
already  described;  it  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  determin- 
ing the  number,  the  nature,  and  the  location  of  the  schools 
to  be  established  in  each  commune,  of  fixing  the  number  of 
adjunct  instructors  in  each  school,  of  directing  the  peda- 
gogical organization,  of  regulating  the  various  orders  of 
schools,  and  of  watching  over  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
grammes, rules,  and  methods;  it  has,  in  addition,  various 
disciplinary  functions  (law  of  October  30,  1896;  decree  of 
January  18,  1887). 

The  academic  inspectors  are  assisted  by  the  inspectors  of 
primary  instruction  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  placed  under  their  authority.  There  are 
seventeen  such  inspectors  in  Paris.  They  are  divided,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  into  five  classes  and  receive  salaries 
respectively  of  6000,  6500,  7000,  7500,  and  8000  francs. 
They  receive,  in  addition,  a  compensation  from  the  depart- 
ment of  not  less  than  300  francs.  All  the  administrative  and 
pedagogic  work  of  the  various  classes  of  instruction  is  under 
the  care  of  general  inspectors  of  public  instruction,  who  are 
direct  representatives  of  the  minister. 

The  inspection  of  the  primary  schools,  public  or  private,  is 
made,  (i)  by  the  general  inspectors  of  public  instruction; 
(2)   by  the  academic  rectors  and   inspectors;   (3)  by  the 
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inspectors  of  primary  education;  (4)  by  members  of  the 
departmental  council,  chosen  by  their  colleagues  for  this 
service;  (5)  by  the  mayor ^^  and  the  cantonal  delegates. 
The  cantonal  delegates  are  citizens  chosen  by  the  depart- 
mental council  to  care  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  needs 
of  the  children,  as  well  as  for  the  material  condition  of  the 
schools.  The  departmental  council  appoints  one  or  more 
delegates  in  each  canton,  and  assigns  to  them  the  oversight 
of  particular  schools. 

The  inspection  of  the  nursery  schools  is  made  concur- 
rently with  the  above-named  authorities  by  general  inspect- 
resses  and  by  departmental  inspectresses  of  nursery  schools. 
No  one  may  be  appointed  departmental  inspectress  unless 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  with  three  years  of  service  in  public 
or  private  education,  and  unless  provided  with  the  certifi- 
cate of  ability  to  inspect  nursery  schools.  The  examination 
for  obtaining  this  certificate  includes,  (i)  a  paper  on  a  peda- 
gogical topic  relative  to  the  nursery  schools;  (2)  a  paper  on 
the  hygiene  of  the  nursery  schools;  oral  questions  on  these 
two  subjects,  and  on  the  regulation  and  administration  of  the 
nursery  schools;  and  finally,  an  inspection  of  such  school, 
followed  by  oral  report.  No  one  may  be  appointed  general 
inspectress  unless  provided  with  the  above  certificate,  and 
unless  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  with  five  years'  experience 
in  public  or  private  teaching.  The  inspectresses  of  both 
these  orders  are  appointed  by  the  minister. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  is  inspected  by 
physicians  of  the  commune  and  department.  This  inspec- 
1  tion  annually  costs  Paris  100,800  francs  (budget  of  1896). 
J  There  are  also  inspectors  of  drawing,  of  singing,  of  physical 
I^Hture,  of  manual  training,  of  accounting,  and  of  modern 
I^Biguages.     In  addition  to  the  inspectors  whose  care  is  the 

"^•''  In  Paris  there  is  no  central  mayoralty  ;  nor  does  the  president  of  the  municipal 
I  council  exercise  administrative  functions.  The  functions  of  mayors  of  the  other 
j  French  communes  are,  in  Paris,  shared  by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  and  by  the 
I  mayors  of  the  20  municipal  arrondissements.  These  are  officers  appointed  by  the 
!  government  and  not  elected  by  the  people.  Their  services,  however,  are  gratuitous 
as  are  those  of  the  elected  mayors. 
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pedagogic  side  of  the  work,  Paris  has  created  a  body  of 
inspectors  for  the  control  of  the  materials  and  of  the  money 
appropriations.  This  administrative  inspection  figured  in 
the  budget  of  1896  at  a  cost  of  63,900  francs.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  expenditures  for  primary  education,  like  the 
other  public  expenditures,  are  under  the  higher  control  of 
the  inspectors  of  finance. 

This,  then,  in  outline,  is  a  sketch  of  the  Paris  schools. 
But  one  would  have  a  very  partial  idea  of  the  city's  generous 
policy,  were  he  to  suppose  that  its  efforts  were  Hmited  to  the 
province  of  primary  education  for  children.  If  space  per- 
mitted, much  more  might  be  described — the  primary  instruc- 
tion for  adults,  courses  in  modern  languages,  in  accounts, 
in  drawing,  that  are  given  in  the  evening;  the  higher  instruc- 
tion for  boys  and  young  men  given  by  College  Rollin,  an  in- 
stitution of  classical,  secondary  education;  the  teaching  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  Mind;  the  chairs  founded  by 
Paris  at  the  Sorbonne;  the  evening  lectures  for  the  people; 
the  grants  to  various  schools  of  higher  learning,  etc. 
Nor  should  the  private  institutions  of  primary  instruc- 
tion which  are  aided  by  the  city  be  left  unmentioned; 
nor  those  institutions,  outside  the  school  but  in  harmony 
with  it,  which  advance  education  {comit^s  de  patronagCy 
associations  d'anciens  d^eves^  patronage  democratiqtie  de  la 
jeunesse  frait^aise^  ligue  de  I'enseignement,  etc.).  There 
is  material  for  an  interesting  work  in  the  study  of  the 
multiform  institutions  that  seek  to  supplement  the  edu- 
cation officially  provided  by  the  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
tion— instruction  which  is  indispensable  to  the  man  and  to 
the  citizen,  and  which  the  law  of  March  28,  1882,  has  ren- 
dered obligatory  for  all  the  youth  of  France. 

L.  Marillier 

l&COLE  NORMALE  d'InSTITUTRICES 

Du  Departement  de  la  Seine,  Paris 


II 

THE  RELATION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  VOCATION 

The  educational  system  of  this  country  was  built  upon  an 
exceedingly  narrow  foundation.  The  instruction  of  the 
masses  had  made  little  headway  in  the  mother  country,  and 
here  the  stream  did  not  rise  higher  than  its  source.  Further- 
more, the  life  of  the  pioneer  was  not  favorable  to  intellectual 
training.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  himself  and  his 
own  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  made  exacting  demands  upon 
his  time  and  energies.  Books  were  few,  communication  was 
slow,  and  so  the  early  settlers  were  often  both  isolated  and 
illiterate.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  however,  that 
life  in  a  new  country  is  intense.  There  are  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  dangers  to  be  met,  and  pressing  wants  to  be 
supplied.  Experience  under  such  conditions  is,  in  an  impor- 
tant sense,  education.  Pioneers  were  often  not  only  poorly 
equipped  with  the  means  of  comfort  and  convenience,  but 
were  even  wanting  common  tools  and  implements  of  labor. 
They  had  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  architect,  builder, 
inventor,  and  mechanic.  While  the  spinning  wheel  and  loom 
occupied  one  corner  of  the  settler's  cabin,  the  bench,  the 
anvil,  and  the  forge  were  Hkely  to  be  seen  in  another  corner. 
In  the  varied  and  interesting  round  of  duties  which  followed 
'each  other  in  close  succession  through  all  seasons  of  the  year,, 
every  member  of  the  household  had  his  part  to  perform. 
There  was  little  recreation  or  dissipation,  and  nothing  of 
idleness;  but  there  was  independence  and  freedom.  As  com- 
munities became  large  enough  for  men  to  pursue  special 
mechanical  trades,  it  was  permitted  them  to  work  as 
I  many  hours  as  they  pleased  and  receive  any  rate  of  wages 
j  their  abilities  could  command.  So  strong  is  the  tendency 
(  of  man  to  react  upon  his  environment,  to  become  disci- 
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plined  in  mind  and  character  by  the  putting  forth  of  energy 
and  the  overcoming  of  difficulties,  and  there  is  such  educa- 
tional potency  in  the  diversified  industrial  hfe  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  that  we  are  never  surprised  to  read  of  the  peculiar 
intelligence  and  stamina  that  our  fathers  possessed.  When 
we  think  of  the  problems  they  solved  and  of  the  victories 
they  won;  when  we  remember  how  they  did  their  own  think- 
ing without  the  aid  of  newspapers  or  books,  how  they 
adapted  means  to  end  in  the  accomplishment  of  great  under- 
takings, we  are  perfectly  sure  that  many  of  us  who  live  in 
these  days  of  so-called  sweetness  and  light  are  but  dwarfs, 
while  they  were  giants. 

But,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  as  far  as  schools  were  con- 
cerned, or  the  artificial  means  of  education,  our  country  in 
its  younger  days  had  little  to  offer.  To  read  and  write  and 
reckon  were  accomplishments  useful  in  those  days;  these, 
therefore,  constituted  the  school  curriculum.  Considered 
as  mental  training,  what  was  obtained  in  the  schools 
amounted  to  but  httle.  Education  in  its  best  sense  was 
acquired  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop,  where  the  mind  was 
ever  alert  and  active,  and  where  the  trained  hand  was  its 
obedient  servant. 

Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  the  so-called  higher  education, 
engrafted  here  from  the  English  universities,  was  relatively 
as  narrow  as  that  of  the  common  schools.  We  respect  it 
as  we  do  the  common  school,  not  so  much  for  what  it  was, 
or  for  what  it  accomplished  in  the  early  days,  as  for  what 
it  is  now  and  for  what  it  is  likely  to  become  in  the  working 
out  of  our  high  destiny  as  a  nation.  While  we  often  go 
back  and  draw  important  educational  lessons  from  the  indus- 
trialism peculiar  to  pioneer  days,  we  get  few  suggestions  from 
the  school  and  college  of  those  times  that  are  pertinent  to 
the  new  conditions  under  which  we  are  now  living. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  how  backward  education 
has  been  in  recognizing  the  social  changes  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  and  the  pressing  needs  occasioned 
thereby,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  what  we  were,  how  we 
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lived,  and  how  we  transacted  business  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  then  to  contemplate  our  country  as  we  see  it  to-day, 
leading  the  world  in  almost  every  phase  of  industrial  and 
commercial  activity.  Our  development  has  been  unprece- 
dented, so  that  the  world  has  stood  and  wondered.  By  a 
combination  of  favoring  circumstances  our  national  domain 
was  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  All  this 
vast  territory  has  been  rapidly  settled,  and  its  virgin  soil  has 
teemed  with  fabulous  crops  of  food  products.  Farmers  and 
mechanics  of  Europe  have  flocked  hither  until  some  nation- 
alities are  nearly  as  largely  represented  here  as  in  the  old 
country.     In  the  meantime  the  age  of  machinery  has  been 

hered  in.  While  the  West  with  her  cheaper  methods  of 
roduction,  by  means  of  the  railroad,  was  filling  our  markets 
with  corn,  wheat,  and  beef,  enterprising  men  in  New  Eng- 
land were  building  mills  and  factories  upon  the  banks  of 
every  river  and  mountain  stream.  The  vast  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  have  been  discovered  and  utilized. 
The  railroad,  the  steamship,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone 
have  made  us  all  neighbors  and  have  brought  us  within  speak- 
ing distance  of  every  part  of  the  globe.  Inventive  genius  has 
supplied  every  craft  with  labor-saving  machines,  thus  dis- 
barring many  forms  of  labor  and  compelling  many  artisans 
and  mechanics  to  seek  new  adaptations  of  their  skill. 

Because  of  this  revolution  in  our  material  afifairs  many 
political  and  economic  problems  have  arisen,  in  the  settling 
of  which  our  governmental  machinery  has  been  strained  to 
the  utmost.  Grave  moral  issues  have  tested  our  loyalty  and 
manhood,  and  have  cost  us  dearly  in  treasure  and  in  blood. 

Now  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  optimistic  observer  of  our 
national  greatness  and  prosperity,  wishing  to  find  causes 
therefor,  to  say  that  it  is  largely  due  to  our  excellent  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which 
this  is  true.  It  is  more  true  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  edu- 
cational effort  than  of  what  preceded.  As  one  who  believes 
that  teaching  and  other  educational  forces  constitute  the 
most  generic,  the  most  potent  and  the  most  essential  thing 
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in  the  world;  as  one  who  believes  that  our  Lord  and  Master 
was.  essentially  a  teacher  and  not  a  preacher;  that  he  used 
educational  methods  in  all  his  work,  and  gave  the  stamp  of 
his  divine  approval  to  those  methods,  and  that  the  Church 
of  the  future  is  going  to  use  such  methods  more  and  more, 
I  am  not  the  one  to  disparage  or  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  work  performed  by  American  schools  in  the  past  in 
moralizing,  in  disciplining,  and  in  instructing  the  young.  I 
do  say,  however,  that  in  a  certain  important  sense  our  nation 
has  become  great  and  influential,  not  by  reason  of  public 
education,  or  of  college  education,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Or, 
putting  it  otherwise,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  our  country 
has  failed  of  her  opportunity,  and  is  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
present  age,  because  our  educational  machinery  from  top  to 
bottom  has  been  old-fashioned,  poorly  constructed,  and 
poorly  organized,  and  has  been  able  to  go  only  at  such  a 
low  rate  of  speed  that  there  has  always  been  too  little  of  the 
finished  product  and  far  too  much  of  the  raw  material.  As 
I  review  the  history  of  the  past  fifty  years  I  can  think  of  no 
form  of  activity  that  has  been  so  slow  in  adapting  itself  to 
new  conditions  as  has  teaching.  Go  into  a  typical  American 
house,  whether  in  city  or  country,  and  you  see  something 
quite  different  from  what  was  there  half  a  century  ago.  The 
food,  the  furniture  are  quite  changed.  You  will  see  books 
and  newspapers  and  possibly  works  of  art  and  musical 
instruments.  Go  into  a  modern  hospital  and  see  the  perfect 
appointments  for  treating  the  sick  and  the  injured.  Follow 
the  physician  and  observe  that  his  methods  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  in  vogue  a  generation  ago.  Notice  the 
newer  conception  of  what  crime  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  cured 
or  prevented.  Consider  what  the  State  and  the  munici- 
pality do  for  public  health,  safety,  and  convenience.  Surely 
the  world  has  moved  rapidly,  and  with  it  have  gone  philan- 
thropy and  civic  progress.  Even  theology  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  are  endeavoring  to  keep  up  with  the 
procession.  But  as  compared  with  some  of  those  things 
mentioned  above,  education  has  been  slow,  inexcusably  slow^ 
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Many  and  many  a  child  in  New  England,  when  the  schools 
opened  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1896,  was  sent  to  the 
same  little  dingy  schoolhouse  where  his  grandfather  went 
before  him,  to  sit  upon  the  same  hard  seats,  to  stare  at 
the  same  bare  and  dingy  walls,  and  in  too  many  instances,. 
I  regret  to  say,  to  recite  what  he  has  committed  to  mem- 
ory from  a  book  much  of  which  means  Httle  to  him  and 
the  learning  of  which  can  do  him  but  httle  good.  This 
is  doubtless  an  extreme  picture,  but  I  am  assured  by 
persons  holding  official  positions  that  it  is  true  to  fact. 
Between  this  condition  of  things  and  the  best  types  of  the 
modern  school  found  in  our  large  towns  and  cities,  there 
are  all  grades  of  mediocrity  and  excellence.  But  the  signifi- 
cant fact  is  the  tenacity  with  which  we  have  clung  to  the 
methods  of  the  pioneer  school.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  three  "  R's  "  have  reigned  supreme  until  within  recent 
years.  To  be  sure,  the  course  of  study  was  gradually 
broadened  by  the  introduction  of  geography,  and  here  and 
there  a  little  history  and  science;  the  methods  pursued, 
however,  were  so  abstract  and  literary  that  the  child  was 
not  trained  to  observe,  to  appreciate,  or  to  reason.  Sound 
educational  theories  and  some  that  were  even  startling, 
from  such  thinkers  as  John  Locke,  Comenius,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel,  had  been  handed  down  to  us,  but 
we  were  too  much  occupied  in  organizing  the  rapidly 
increasing  masses  of  children  in  our  towns  and  cities  into 
so-called  graded  schools,  to  devote  much  time  to  the  finer 
problems  of  nurture  and  instruction.  The  kindergarten  was 
on  exhibition  here  and  there  as  a  curiosity,  but  teachers 
smiled  at  it,  and  few  parents  wanted  it,  inasmuch  as  it  did 
not  teach  the  children  to  read  and  cipher.  The  wonderful 
possibilities  of  childhood  as  regards  the  development  of 
faculty  and  the  accumulation  of  the  elements  of  all  knowl- 
edge, as  food  for  the  nurture  and  enrichment  of  the  immortal 
mind,  these  were  a  sealed  book  to  most  people;  and  while 
they  were  apprehended  and  preached  by  certain  prophets, 
they  made  little  headway  until  recently  in  reforming  actual 
practice. 
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But  this  is  not  all;  not  only  in  a  general  sense  have  we 
been  content  to  tithe  mint,  anise,  and  cumin  while  neglecting 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  but  we  have  failed  in  arrang- 
ing our  educational  courses  to  recognize  one  of  the  most 
vital  factors  in  any  civiUzed  society,  viz.,  vocation.  As  the 
home  is  the  unit  and  the  very  soul  of  our  social  order,  as 
everything  that  is  best  and  most  effective  in  forming  habits 
and  opinions  and  establishing  character  centers  there,  and 
as  it  is  the  birthplace  and  seat  of  those  pure  affections  and 
high  aspirations  that  sweeten  and  ennoble  our  mortal  life,  so, 
it  must  be  conceded,  vocation  is  its  chief  corner  stone;  or, 
to  use  a  stronger  and  a  better  figure,  it  is  its  very  heart's 
blood.  Vocation  is  a  good  deal  more  than  the  opposite  of 
idleness.  It  is  labor  dedicated  to  the  highest  purposes,  to 
wit,  the  cherishing  of  the  family  and  the  home.  Abraham 
leading  his  flocks  over  the  rich  pastures  of  Mesopotamia, 
Plato  teaching  in  the  groves  of  Athens,  Michael  Angelo 
creating  those  immortal  frescoes  in  Rome,  and  Edison  toil- 
ing with  miraculous  success  in  his  laboratory,  are  all  great 
in  honor  and  esteem  because,  faithful  to  their  vocation,  they 
accompHshed  great  deeds.  No  less  worthy  of  respect  is  the 
honest  farmer  or  mechanic  of  the  present  day,  the  fruits  of 
whose  labor  minister  to  the  support  of  a  well-ordered  home 
and  insure  happiness  to  wife  and  children.  Whether  or  not 
labor  was  intended  to  be  a  curse,  as  some  have  insisted  on 
claiming,  certain  it  is  that  it  becomes  the  greater  blessing 
only  when  it  operates  under  the  hallowing  influence  of 
domestic  love. 

As  vocation  is  the  chief  support  of  the  home,  and  tends  to 
develop  individual  character  and  manhood,  so  it  clearly 
tmderlies  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  When 
nations  are  at  war  there  is  always  distress,  because  men  are 
prevented  from  pursuing  their  ordinary  vocations.  We  see 
in  Cuba  to-day  a  terrible  instance  of  industrial  prostration; 
suffering  and  death  are  everywhere.  When  for  any  reason 
there  is  depression  in  business  and  the  great  wheels  of 
industry  are  silent,  so  that  men  are  thrown  back  upon  them- 
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selves  with  no  chance  to  earn  their  accustomed  wage,  then  a 
shadow  is  over  the  entire  community.  I  read  to-day  that, 
by  a  single  failure  in  New  York,  more  than  two  thousand 
people  are  suddenly  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  pursuing 
their  vocation.  Under  present  conditions,  few  of  them  will 
easily  find  lucrative  employment.  What  this  means  of  trial, 
anxiety,  and  deprivation  for  fathers,  mothers,  and  children, 
is  only  a  chapter  in  that  unwritten  tragedy  that  is  being 
enacted  all  about  us.  When  such  things  happen,  not  only 
the  state  and  the  nation  become  poorer,  but  there  is  less  of 
patriotism  and  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens.  The  best 
Christian  is  not  an  hungry  one,  and  the  truest  patriot  is  not 
he  who  is  waiting  for  a  chance  to  toil.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock 
of  England,  in  his  recent  work  on  Labor  and  popular  weU 
fare,  emphasizes  this  idea  as  follows:  ''  Give  a  man  com- 
fort in  even  the  humblest  cottage,  and  the  glow  of  patriotism 
may,  and  probably  will,  give  an  added  warmth  to  that  which 
shines  upon  him  from  his  fireside.  But  if  his  children  are 
crying  for  food,  and  he  is  shivering  by  a  cold  chimney,  he 
will  not  find  much  to  excite  him  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
govern  India.  Thus,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard 
the  matter,  the  welfare  of  the  home  as  secured  by  a  sufficient 
income  is  seen  to  be  at  once  the  test  and  the  end  of  govern- 
ment; and  it  ceases  to  be  the  end  of  patriotism  only  when 
it  becomes  the  foundation  of  it." 

Considering,  then,  the  great  importance  of  vocation  in 
determining  the  quality  of  manhood  and  citizenship,  the 
question  ''  What  ought  education  to  do  in  this  connection?  '* 
is  certainly  a  pressing  one.  It  becomes  especially  so  when 
we  consider  the  social  and  industrial  changes  during  the 
past  fifty  years  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Time  will 
permit  me  only  to  enumerate  in  a  most  cursory  way  a  few 
points  in  which  we  are  especially  deficient.  There  is  Httle 
or  nothing  in  our  school  curriculum  respecting  the  theory 
of  the  mutual  interdependence  of  capital  and  labor.  Our 
high  schools,  which  include  on  an  average  about  five  per 
cent,  of  our  boys  and  girls,  are  some  of  them  devoting  a 
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fraction  of  time  to  the  subject  of  economics.  But  even 
there,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  of  industrial  history, 
and  no  study  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  present  indus- 
trial unrest.  And  in  our  common  schools,  where  the  other 
ninety-five  of  our  children  attend,  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  open  their  minds  to  truths  of  this  sort.  Had  one-half  of 
the  energy  and  legislation  that  has  been  spent  in  vainly  seek- 
ing to  have  scientific  temperance  taught  in  our  schools  been 
applied  in  teaching  vocation  in  its  industrial,  social,  and 
political  bearings,  a  far  greater  good  would,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  accompHshed.  Our  schools  may  not  be  able  to 
prevent  strikes,  but  the  school  and  the  Church  may  unite  in 
such  a  wholesome  exposition  of  the  Golden  Rule  aiid  that 
greatest  of  all  commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,"  as  will  give  both  employer  and  employed  new 
standards  for  the  settlement  of  their  difificulties.  The  ideal 
of  industrial  co-operation,  which  has  been  successfully 
reached  in  some  instances,  will  not  become  a  universal  fact 
xmtil  it  is  developed  by  a  process  of  education. 

We  hear  about  the  desirability  of  recovering  the  lost  arts 
of  Egypt,  of  India,  of  China  and  Japan,  traces  of  which  are 
brought  to  light  by  the  antiquarian.  If  we  examine  the 
industrialism  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  years  ago,  as  it 
■existed  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  we  find  arts 
that  are  lost  to  us.  A  boy  was  permitted  to  be  an  appren- 
tice to  a  respectable  trade  and  afterward  to  take  his  place 
in  society  as  a  thrifty,  enterprising  mechanic  with  a  good 
degree  of  independence.  He  was  often  at  the  same  time 
the  producer  and  the  merchant  of  his  wares.  He  was 
not  tied  down  to  a  dead  level  of  opportunity  as  is  done  by 
the  modern  trade  union.  If  he  possessed  artistic  skill,  he 
-could  add  beauty  to  utility  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  high 
value  to  his  product.  He  had  every  incentive  to  make 
common  utensils  as  beautiful  as  possible.  Hence  those  artist 
artisans  of  the  earlier  centuries,  for  the  spirit  in  which  they 
vvrrought  and  the  wondrous  charm  of  their  execution  will  ever 
be  famous.     Go  to  Nuremburg  and  behold  those  marvelous 
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fountains,  monuments,  and  buildings,  and  see  everywhere 

the   touch   of   the   artist's   hand   who,    ''  Being   dead,    yet 

speaketh,"  and  think  what  the  city  must  have  been,  when  to 

all  this  beauty  of  form  there  was  added  the  coloring  of  such 

artists  as  Albrecht  Diirer  and  his  remarkable  school.     There 

were  trade  organizations  in  those  days,  but  how  different 

om  those  of  the  present!     The  ancient  guilds  existed  in 

der  that  craftsmen  might  help  each  other.     The  sick  were 

sited.     When  feasts  were  held  wine  and  food  were  sent  to 

ose  absent.    The  poor  were  relieved.    Funerals  were  taken 

re  of  by  the  brethren.  .    In  Charles  Reade's    The  cloister 

d  the  hearthy  we  find  a  charming  picture  of  the  life  and 

mes  of  craftsmen  in  the  German  cities.     Says  Gerade, 

riting  to  his  sweetheart,  "'  The  workmen  of  all  the  guilds 

e  so  kind  and  brotherly  to  one  another  and  to  me.     Here, 

ethinks,  I  have  found  the  true  German  mind,  loyal,  frank, 

and  kindly." 

Vocation   then   held   something   of.  honor   and   dignity. 

y^^kilful  craftsmen  were  proud  to  be  known  by  their  trade, 

^Bnd  it  is  no  accident  that  a  large  number  of  our  English 

^Burnames  tells  us  what  crafts  our  fathers  pursued.     Now  I 

^■ibmit  that  we  cannot  claim  too  much  for  our  public  schools 

^Bntil  they  aim  to  bring  back  to  the  consciousness  of  our 

I^Houth  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor  of  whatever  sort,  and 

I^Whe  brotherhood  and  mutual  dependence  of  men  in  all  their 

industrial  relations. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  schools  have  been  backward 
has  been  in  failing  to  recognize  the  scientific  tendencies  of 

tie  age.     The  Greek  culture  and  the  humanities,  which  have 
sen  the  backbone  of  our  higher  education,  have  been  a  sort 
\  saving  grace  in  our  American  life  during  a  period  that  was 
scessarily  formative  and  materialistic.     The  lower  schools, 
so  reflecting  this  literary  idea,  gave  a  training  which,  though 
arrow  and  insufficient,  led  to  good  habits.     But  with  the 
development  of  machinery  have  come  numberless  applica- 
I     tions   of   science   in    the    line    of   physics,    mechanics,    and 
'!     chemistry.     Every  factory  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  laboratory 
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where  experiments  are  continually  made,  calling  for  some 
knowledge  at  least  of  scientific  ideas.  The  call  for  persons 
trained  to  do  this  work  has  been  loud  and  long,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  think  how  few  years  have  passed  since  Yale 
and  Harvard  provided  laboratories  for  individual  work.  It 
is  equally  strange  that  in  the  common  schools  the  provision 
made  for  science  teaching  is  very  meager.  I  know  of  but 
one  grammar  school  in  New  England  that  has  adequate 
accommodations  for  teaching  chemistry  and  physics.  Now 
all  this  bears  very  directly  upon  the  point  at  issue.  To  fill 
respectably  the  new  vocations,  men  and  women  need  scien- 
tific ideas  and  scientific  habits  of  mind,  which  only  the 
schools  can  give.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  higher  technical 
schools,  and  the  educated  workmen  who  have  come  to  us 
from  Europe,  our  industries  would  have  fared  badly. 

Still  another  deficiency  was  revealed  to  us  in  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  in  1876;  a  fact  too  familiar  to  need  repeti- 
tion. The  result  of.  that  eye-opening  event  has  been  the 
movement  for  manual  training.  While  many  schoolmasters 
have  been  questioning  and  deliberating,  the  pressure  from 
without  has  been  so  great  for  something  better  and  broader, 
that  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  placing  the 
manual  and  domestic  arts  upon  an  equal  footing  with  book 
studies.  While  many  high  schools  have  been  equipped  with 
manual-training  courses,  efficient  kindergartens  have  fully 
demonstrated  the  educational  value  of  hand-work  for  young 
children.  The  process  of  leavening  is  going  on  in  our 
grammar  schools  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  within  a  reasonable 
time  the  elements  of  needlework,  cookery,  and  the  use  of 
wood-working  tools  will  be  incorporated  in  all  our  larger 
schools.  Industrial  drawing  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
novelty,  and  no  one  questions  its  value. 

All  this  is  being  done  with  an  eye  to  the  broad  cultivation, 
of  the  powers  with  no  attempt  to  teach  special  trades.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  be  blind  if  we  did  not  see  that 
this  new  education,  in  which  the  brain  and  hand  are  trained 
together,  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  choice 
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of  the  vocation  and  the  success  therein.  At  least  it  may  be 
said  that  the  manual-training  idea  is  destined  to  serve  as  a 
connecting  link  between  tlie  abstract  and  the  concrete; 
between  the  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of  action.  It 
furnishes  a  revelation  of  what  real  education  may  do  in 
arousing,  interesting,  and  holding  the  energies  of  the  average 
child.  If  applied  to  those  mentally  weak  or  morally  defi- 
cient, its  effects  are  still  more  striking.  The  teacher,  the 
missionary,  and  the  reformer  have  found  a  new  weapon,  and 
manual  labor  is  sure  to  have  a  large  place  in  all  future  educa- 
tional and  social  work. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Its  results,  while  excellent  in  a 
general  way,  do  not  bear  with  sufficient  directness  upon 
vocation.  Even  if  a  boy  acquires  considerable  skill  in  the 
use  of  wood-working  tools,  carpentry  is  only  one  of  a  hun- 
dred trades,  and,  while  through  manual  training  the  boy's 
aptitudes  are  made  apparent,  and  his  mind  is  turned  to  some 
particular  craft,  when  he  attempts  to  find  his  place  in  the 
labor  market  he  is  comparatively  helpless.  There  is  no  open 
door  to  the  position  he  desires  to  obtain.  The  temptations 
to  become  a  clerk  or  a  salesman  to  an  ambitious  American 
youth  are  very  strong. 

This  leads  me  perhaps  to  the  most  serious  count  of  all 
against  our  educational  system,  that  it  does  not  provide  such 
trade  instruction  as  would  enable  the  grammar-school 
graduate  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  pursuit  of  a  handicraft. 
I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  great  and  pressing  need  of  trade 
schools.  Social  changes  have  brought  the  bulk  of  our  popu- 
lation into  cities,  where  every  idle  and  shiftless  member  of 
the  community  is  a  menace  to  the  public  peace  and  welfare. 
It  is  indeed  pitiful  to  see  our  American  young  men  plead- 
ing for  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  yet  failing  to  find 
employment  because  their  hands  are  untrained.  Not  only 
in  the  city,  but  in  the  country  also,  there  is  need  of  special 
training.  The  hard  times  that  our  New  England  farmers  are 
undergoing  are  not  due  entirely  to  the  tariff,  and  certainly 
not  to  the  lack  of  silver  dollars.     The  soil  has  become  impov- 
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erished  and  needs  scientific  treatment  in  order  to  be  made 
to  produce  bountifully.  Farmers  in  the  East  can  no  longer 
raise  corn  and  wheat  at  a  profit;  but  if  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
horticulture,  and  if  versed  in  agricultural  chemistry,  they 
may  find  in  their  own  local  markets  an  abundant  return  for 
their  labors.  Why  should  not  agricultural  chemistry  be 
taught  in  our  normal  schools?  Why  should  not  special 
schools  for  young  farmers  be  established  to  foster  our  great 
national  industry?  Something  has  been  done,  by  private 
munificence  and  by  industrial  corporations,  in  producing 
trade  schools.  But  the  time  has  come  when  the  state  must 
meet  this  issue  promptly  and  generously,  if  we  are  to  keep 
pace  with  the  nations  of  Europe. 

In  all  attempts  to  develop  a  system  of  trade  instruction, 
one  principle  should  be  the  dominant  motive  and  guide,  and 
that  is,  to  emphasize  the  dignity  of  vocation,  and  to  elevate 
and  bless  the  American  home.  One  objection  is  quite  sure 
to  be  raised — and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  to  come 
from  craftsmen  themselves  whose  boys  and  girls  are  sure  to 
be  benefited  by  this  movement — and  that  is,  the  danger  of 
the  overstimulation  of  industry,  of  too  many  craftsmen  and 
of  overproduction.  There  is  an  effective  answer  to  that 
argument,  in  the  truth  that,  while  there  may  be  over- 
production in  those  things  that  provide  for  the  bare  physical 
wants  of  mankind,  as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  there  never 
has  been  nor  ever  will  be  overproduction  in  those  finer 
aesthetic  products  of  handiwork  that  satisfy  the  spiritual 
wants  of  mankind.  Works  of  art,  whether  in  statuary  or  in 
painting,  in  music  or  in  literature,  cannot  glut  the  market. 
Human  needs  in  respect  to  those  things  that  delight  the  eye, 
kindle  the  emotions,  and  feed  the  soul,  are  infinite.  And 
when  I  plead  for  trade  schools  I  want  to  have  the  art  idea 
predominant.  The  outside  of  the  house  is  well  enough. 
Let  us  provide  furnishings  for  the  inner  chambers  of  the  soul. 
Let  the  future  American  artisan  have  that  generous  feeling, 
that  deep  insight,  and  that  delicate  artistic  touch  that  shall 
lift  our  common  life  farther  and  farther  away  from  what  is 
rude  and  common  and  barbaric. 
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Did  space  permit,  I  would  speak  of  hopeful  indications  as 
seen  in  the  tendencies  of  common-school  education  at  the 
present  time.  Antipater  demanded  fifty  children  as  hos- 
tages from  the  Spartans;  they  offered  him  in  their  stead  an 
hundred  men  of  distinction.  Jean  Paul  Richter  referring 
to  this,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Levana,  says  that  "  ordi- 
nary educators  precisely  reverse  the  offering."  I  am  glad 
that  this  is  not  true  to-day.  Teachers  and  mothers  are 
coming  to  know  that  the  possibilities  of  a  child  for  a  good 
and  useful  life  are  largely  wrapped  up  in  his  earliest  years. 
The  enriching  and  broadening  of  the  school  life,  as  it  is  now 
being  done,  the  introduction  of  science,  of  literature,  of  art, 
music,  and  manual  training  into  every  part  of  the  course,  is 
a  long  step  toward  that  vocational  success  and  happiness 
which  we  desire  to  see. 

Let  me  briefly  recapitulate:  Education  in  this  country  has 
clung  too  closely  to  old  ideas  and  conditions  and  has  not 
adapted  itself  easily  to  new  situations.  It  has  been  too 
abstract  and  general  and  has  not  recognized  the  place  voca- 
tion holds  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  nation.  I 
have  shown  that  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
historical  growth  of  industry  or  the  mutual  relations  of 
labor  and  capital,  and  that  our  condition  in  respect  to  the 
independence  and  happiness  of  the  laborer  compares  unfav- 
orably with  that  of  several  centuries  ago.  Emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  the  inadequate  teaching  of  science  and  the 
consequent  failure  to  meet  present  demands. 

Samuel  T.  Button 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Brookline,  Mass. 


Ill 

THE  CHIEF  END  OF  LABORATORY  WORK  IN 

PHYSICS 

From  1840  to  i860  there  was  a  remarkable  growth  of 
science  in  all  its  departments  from  astronomy  to  zoology. 
Those  who  became  aware  of  its  character  saw  the  immense 
importance  of  it  to  mankind  and  took  steps  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  knowledge  into  schools,  especially  those  of 
higher  grades,  colleges,  and  academies.  In  each  there  was  a  j 
full  curriculum,  and  the  entrance  of  science  meant  the  retire- 
ment or  the  contraction  of  some  studies  already  endowed 
and  fortified  in  places  by  the  practice  and  theory  of  edu- 
cation. The  momentum  of  the  whole  system  had  to  be 
encountered  by  anyone  who  attempted  such  a  change  as 
was  seen  by  a  few  to  be  at  hand.  One  of  the  foremost  in  this 
lead  was  President  Wayland  of  Brown  University,  who 
undertook  to  transform  the  institution.  He  could  not  con- 
vince his  associates  that  anything  serious  had  happened 
among  men. 

In  1867  Professor  Youmans  published  a  book  called 
Culture  demanded  by  modern  life.  It  was  made  up  of 
a  series  of  discourses  by  eminent  men  upon  the  supreme 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  science.  This  work  was  jeered 
at  and  denounced  in  a  most  remarkable  way  by  men 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  way  of  the  old  curricu- 
lum; nevertheless  its  influence  was  felt,  and  room  had  to 
be  made  for  the  study  of  science  in  the  colleges.  It  was 
idone  chiefly  by  the  study  of  science  text-books,  sup- 
plemented when  possible  with  a  few  experiments  and 
an  occasional  visit  to  a  museum.  Professor  Agassiz  at  Cam- 
bridge was  strong  enough  to  conduct  a  school  of  a  different 
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type,  and,  apparently  without  let  or  hindrance  from  Harvard 
College,  set  a  few  young  men  at  work  with  the  material  of 
biologic  science,  and  with  microscope,  scalpel,  and  pencil  they 
proceeded  to  the  discovery  of  truths  and  the  interpretation 
of  them.  What  became  of  his  pupils  is  a  study  worth  the 
while,  for  there  was  never  such  an  educational  success  in  this 
country,  and  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  one  equal  to  it  any- 
where else.  To  the  biological  laboratory  there  soon  fol- 
lowed a  chemical  laboratory  for  analytical  work,  and 
chemistry  could  be  studied  in  its  qualitative  phases,  with  a 
few  reagents  and  test  tubes,  while  here  and  there  some 
student  went  farther  with  a  quantitative  course.  Generally 
the  latter  was  done  by  the  one  who  contemplated  becoming 
a  teacher,  not  for  the  subject  itself  nor  its  educational  value. 
It  is  said  that  Helmholtz  was  at  the  outset  a  physician  and 
became  a  physiologist  in  order  the  better  to  employ  his  art, 
but  physiological  questions  inevitably  ran  into  physical 
questions,  and  he  became  a  physicist  in  order  to  understand 
physiology,  and  a  mathematician  in  order  to  apply  it  to 
physics.  If  that  order  of  subjects  was  true  for  Helmholtz  it 
is  equally  true  for  everybody,  and  the  explanation  of  all  sorts 
of  phenomena,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  is  to  be  found  in 
physics,  and  that  fact  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
study  of  physics  by  everybody.  Without  it  there  is  no 
science  whatever,  for  psychology  itself  has  lately  adopted 
physical  methods,  apparatus,  and  procedures,  although  it  is 
called  physiological  psychology.  If  every  physiological  ques- 
tion is  ultimately  a  physical  question,  as  is  believed  to  be  true, 
then  the  new  psychology  should  be  called  physical  psy- 
chology, and  every  tentative  hypothesis  developed  in  its 
working  should  be  made  to  be  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  physics. 

In  this  sense  physics  is  not  simply  a  branch  of  knowledge. 
It  is  the  main  trunk  of  all  knowledge  from  which  all  other 
sciences  are  but  branches.  When  this  idea  is  once  grasped 
in  its  fullness — as  it  will  be,  but  not  until  there  have  been 
many  funerals — the  amplest  faciUties  will  be  made  for  its 
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study  and  the  greatest  ingenuity  will  be  expended  to  make 
its  acquisition  easy  and  attractive. 

The  end  and  aim  of  the  physical  investigations  to-day  are  to 
discover  the  kind  of  a  universe  v^e  are  in,  the  make-up  of 
ourselves  and  our  relations  to  the  universe,  in  order  that  we 
may  make  the  most  of  Hfe  because  we  can  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  nature  of  things  that  condition  it.  It  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  advance  in  knowledge  alluded  to,  that 
which  has  necessitated  the  introduction  of  science  into  edu- 
cation, is  the  very  last  accompUshment.  The  colleges  and 
universities  provided  for  almost  everything  else  before  they 
provided  a  home  for  physics, — namely,  a  physical  labora- 
tory,— and  the  very  last  and  highest  accomplishment  in 
physical  science  is  its  quantitative  work. 

Mankind  has  existed  on  the  earth  for  no  one  knows  how 
many  thousands  of  years  with  no  knowledge  at  all  of  what 
we  call  physics,  much  less  of  it  in  any  quantitative  way,  and 
there  has  been  no  felt  want  for  any  such  thing.  The  colleges 
of  New  England  have  been  provided  with  these  only  within 
fifteen  years.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  scientific  knowl- 
edge could  be  obtained  from  text-books,  but  it  was  soon 
found  by  experience  that  the  student  rarely  got  any  intelli- 
gent idea  of  the  subject-matter,  and  that  only  here  and  there 
one  was  found  who  could  think  or  had  any  interest  at  all  in 
science.  The  reason  appeared  to  be,  they  had  been  able  to 
form  no  conception  of  the  subject-matter  from  the  book 
treatment,  which  had  been  almost  always  prepared  by  one 
who  paid  more  attention  to  his  subject  than  he  had  to  the 
minds  he  was  to  reach.  If  one  talks  to  others  in  an  unknown 
tongue  he  may  be  ne'er  so  wise  or  so  witty,  so  earnest  or  so 
truthful,  he  will  accompUsh  nothing  for  them.  Another 
reason  was,  the  six  or  ten  pages  for  the  day  must  be  read  over 
to  be  recited,  whether  understood  or  not,  at  the  risk  of  deg- 
radation in  rank;  so  a  double  disaster  was  the  result  of 
attempting  to  teach  science  in  that  way. 

Even  then  the  plea  was  often  made  that  the  discipline  from 
the  teaching  of  science  was  the  chief  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind; 
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that  the  subject-matter  itself  was  of  not  much  relative 
importance;  indeed  that  it  did  not  so  much  matter  what  one 
studied  as  that  it  should  be  pursued  in  a  continuous  manner 
and  with  responsibiUties  for  proper  attention  to  it. 

Ah — that  word  discipline  has  been  a  word  to  conjure  with. 
From  the  time  when  it  was  written,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it,"  until  to-day,  the  cry  has  been  "  Discipline,  discipline; 
train,  train!  "  Ideally  it  has  been  all  right,  in  practice  it  has 
been  all  wrong,  for  the  outcome  of  all  educational  systems  has 
been  so  great  a  failure  that  changes  have  been  made  con- 
tinually, but  not  for  experiment !  Every  new  thing  adopted 
for  schools  of  all  grades  has  been  but  a  change  rung  on  the 
old  ways,  old  ideas;  the  assumption  being  that  better 
methods  would  give  better  results  with  the  old  material. 

'Who  has  dared  to  entertain  the  notion  that  possibly  the  old 

ideals  themselves  may  be  all  wrong  and  things  will  get  better 

only  when  they  are  all  abandoned?     The  teaching  of  science 

Tjtself  with  the  old  ideal  in  view,  namely,  as  a  mental  gym- 

^Bstic,  has  failed,  as  every  examiner  can  testify. 

^^How  has  it  been  in  those  schools  where  physics  has  been 
taught  by  the  laboratory  method?  Here  the  theory  has 
been  that  the  student  comes  at  once  face  to  face  with  nature, 
and  by  manipulations,  with  proper  oversight,  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  phenomena  and  learns  their  laws.  More- 
over he  is  practiced  in  the  arts  of  observation,  of  painstaking, 
of  accuracy,  and  of  description. 

Now  the  test  of  every  kind  of  a  scheme  is  its  ripened 
product.  An  educational  scheme,  when  carried  out  thor- 
oughly, can  never  be  properly  judged  until  its  products  have 
come  to  maturity,  when  they  may  be  compared  with  others 
educated  in  a  different  way.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the 
judgment  is  of  those  who  within  the  past  twenty  years  have 
had  the  very  best  care  and  opportunity  in  the  study  of 
physics  which  it  has  been  possible  to  afford.  Are  such  ones 
in  any  way  superior  to  their  fellows  who  have  had  no  such 
opportunity?     Are    their    judgments    of    men    and    things 
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better;  are  they  wiser;  are  they  getting  more  out  of  hfe;  do 
they  show  breadth  of  view;  are  they  more  trusted  by  their 
neighbors?  Of  course  the  answer  to  this  must  not  come 
from  a  set  of  picked  samples,  but  must  be  the  average  of  the 
whole  compared  with  similar  average  of  the  other  less 
favored  class  in  this  field.  I  will  leave  this  question  to  each 
one  of  you,  with  the  hope  you  will  think  it  worth  while  to 
consider. 

Underneath  all  questions  of  the  methods  of  education, 
there  is  the  question  of  the  nature  of  mind  itself,  and  not  only 
that  but  the  nature  of  niind  in  its  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Biologists  tell  us  that  every  one  of  us  repeats  in  his 
structure  and  growth,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race  and  that  even  of  our  far-off  ancestors  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  That  at  first  we  are  mere  animals; 
after  that,  low  types  of  mankind;  then,  through  savage  and 
barbarous  stages,  we  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  civiUzation 
and  enHghtenment  of  moral  and  intellectual  stature  as  nature 
and  environment  permit.  We  know,  furthermore,  that  the 
latter  and  final  stage  is  not  attained  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  or  later.  Our  educational  system,  of  whatever  sort  it 
may  be,  has  to  be  worked  among  individuals  who  are  yet  in 
their  savage  or  barbarous  stage  of  growth. 

The  rules,  laws,  penalties,  supervision,  and  so  on,  all  show 
that  infractions  and  failures  of  all  sorts  are  attributed  to 
wantonness,  stupidity,  or  wickedness  of  the  individual.  We 
say,  "John  ought  to  do  this  or  that  ";  he  knows  he  ought, 
and  he  must  be  compelled  to  do  it,  if  he  does  not  do  it 
wilHngly;  whereas  the  sense  of  ought  has  no  meaning  other- 
wise than  that  the  want  of  a  stronger  can  compel  a  weaker 
to  do  what  he  otherwise  would  not  do.  Does  anybody  think 
that  Philip  of  Pokanoket  had  any  sense  of  ought  as  we 
understand  it?  Neither  has  the  average  youth  of  sixteen. 
The  latter  is  in  an  unmoral  stage  and  cannot  be  made  moral 
by  any  process  except  coming  to  maturity.  The  whole 
compulsory  system  which  is  worked  for  making  him  moral  in 
mind  is  without  any  adequate  reason. 
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Maxims  and  advice  do  not  have  their  intellectual  reactions, 
and  the  efforts  are  mostly  wasted.  Only  when  here  and 
there  one  is  prematurely  developed  on  that  side  does  it  show 
itself  at  school  age.  Everybody  knows  how  slight  the  occa- 
sion may  be  to  transform  a  class  of  a  hundred  young  men  of 
twenty  years  into  a  howling  mob.  Reason,  much  less  moral 
reason,  has  hardly  any  standing  ground  in  their  organization. 
It  will  have  more  by  and  by,  but  not  by  conscious  efforts. 
It  is  just  so  on  the  intellectual  side.  Experience  has  always 
shown  it  so,  only  the  evidence  has  been  misinterpreted. 
Schooling  of  all  grades  has  been  a  process  appealing  almost 
altogether  to  memory,  because  it  was  found  that  that  side 
of  the  intellectual  make-up  could  be  continuously  worked, 
and  tasked,  and  some  show  of  attainment  be  made.  He  who 
had  gotten  his  lessons  of  all  sorts  was  the  intellectual  fellow — 
he  had  mind;  the  one  who  failed  in  that  for  any  reason  was 
belittled,  and  if  the  failure  was  extreme,  he  was  humiliated  in 
some  way.  Nature  of  any  sort  ought  never  to  be  humiliated. 
Even  now  when  we  know,  all  of  us,  that  memory  is  not  a 
very  trustworthy  indication  of  mental  worth,  school  work 
goes  on  about  the  same  as  before;  lessons  are  assigned  and 
their  commitment  expected,  the  underlying  assumption 
being  still  that  if  one  has  in  mind  the  data  of  knowledge  he 
is  educated,  and  that  the  data  can  be  got  from  books  more 
economically  than  in  any  other  way. 

Milk  for  babes  and  solids  for  men  has  its  application  here. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  is  food  and  what  is  not  food  as  it  is 
poy/ers  of  digestion;  and  here  is  where  educational  systems 
are  in  practice  all  wrong,  and  will  be  so  long  as  what  is  given 
"cannot  be  assimilated,  and  the  assimilation  no  more  depends 
upon  conscious  effort  than  does  food  assimilation.  The  evi- 
dence for  the  need  of  the  one  is  appetite  for  and  reUsh,  and 
for  the  other  the  evidence  is  what  is  liked  and  is  relished. 
Instinct  is  allowed  to  have  a  high  value  in  the  one,  but  little 
respect  has  been  paid  to  instinct  in  the  other  because  it  has 
been  assumed  all  the  time  that  the  intellect  could  be  culti- 
vated by  set  lessons  and  that  verbal  memory  was  a  test  for  it. 
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The  fact  is  that  in  all  the  grades  of  schools  the  work  set  is 
over  the  intellectual  heads  of  the  pupils.  That  is  just  as  true 
in  college  as  in  lower  schools,  and  yet  the  cry  is  constant  for 
better  preparations,  and  the  lack  of  proper  preparations  is 
laid  to  incompetent  teachers  and  antiquated  methods.  In 
my  judgment  the  cry  is  all  wrong.  No  matter  what  is  done 
or  attempted  by  the  most  skillful  teachers,  the  average  fel- 
low cannot  be  fitted  properly  for  the  kind  and  grade  of  work 
wanted  and  the  requirements  will  have  to  be  profoundly 
modified  both  in  quahty  and  quantity.  Those  who  are  appar« 
ently  fitted,  so  far  as  examinations  can  show,  will  be  found 
by  another  kind  of  an  examination — namely,  one  to  discover 
the  possession  of  ability  to  do  individual  thinking,  of 
ingenuity,  of  originality  in  any  direction,  of  tastes  of  any  sort 
and  accompHshments  of  any  kind — to  be  almost  utterly 
without  these  qualities.  Now  in  physics  we  know  there 
is  a  maximum  rate  at  which  a  machine  of  any  sort  can 
do  work  and  not  suffer.  It  is  the  same  with  animals 
and  man.  Any  attempt  to  make  a  plodding  nag  do  work  at 
the  rate  of  a  trotter  results  in  failure,  and  the  so-called  lazy 
man  or  boy  cannot  safely  be  made  to  work  faster  than  his 
natural  rate,  and  with  either  man  or  animal  it  is  safer  and 
wiser  to  retard  the  swift  than  to  push  the  slow.  It  is  a  pro- 
vision Nature  herself  makes.  Much  worse  is  it  in  educational 
affairs  to  attempt  or  to  expect  to  get  what  is  called  high- 
grade  intellectual  work  out  of  immature  and  growing  youths. 
What  is  meant  by  high-grade  is  almost  any  kind  of  work 
which  an  unspoiled  youth  takes  no  interest  in  and  does  only 
under  compulsion.  For  example,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
one  youth  in  fifty  under  twenty-five  who  cares  a  snap  about 
Shakspere  or  what  he  wrote,  or  who  would  touch  the  work 
unless  obliged  to.  It  has  no  meaning  to  him.  In  like 
manner  in  physics  such  an  experiment  as  is  set  in  some  books,, 
as  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia  by  the  torsion  pendulum^ 
will  not  have  meaning  enough  to  him  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion for  one  minute  outside  of  the  time  he  is  required  to  work 
at  it.     Both  exercises  may  keep  him  at  work  for  an  allotted 
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time,  but  educationally  they  are  failures.  To  begin  with,  it 
is  the  first  business  of  education  to  be  interesting,  and  it  is- 
the  first  business  of  an  educator  to  find  means  of  some  sort 
to  interest  the  student,  not  to  assume  it  to  be  the  student's 

I  duty  to  be  interested  in  the  work  set  for  him  to  do.     In 
Irder  to  do  this  he  must  show  himself  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
lie  student,  recognize  his  limitations  without  talking  about 
liem,  and  be  content  with  such  work  as  the  student  will  do 
lillingly  and  will  not  run  away  from  on  the  first  opportunity. 
■  is  his  business  to  cultivate  curiosity  and  not  to  suppress 
I;    to  make  things  attractive  and  easy  and  not  hard  or 
fepulsive.     Both  physiological  and  mental  food  is  no  less 
lutritive  because  easy  of  digestion,  and  nothing  whatever  is 
iained  for  either  by  making  it  more  difficult. 
.  ■   How  different  this  is  from  the  common  educational  theory 
is  to  be  seen  by  contrasting  it  with  the  proposition  that  the 
difficulties  should  be  made  that  the  student  should  be  made 
;0  overcome  the  difficulties.     It  was  once  thought,  and  that 
,ot  so  long  ago,  that  the  study  of  geometry  taught  one  how 
reason;  noiv  it  is  known  that  it  teaches  one  to  reason  only 
geometry,  and  who  ever  goes  to  a  logician  for  a  conclusion 
n  any  practical  question?     Now  we  know  that  the  cultiva- 
on  of  any  one  part  of  the  mind  is  not  generalized  so  that  its 
ciency  can  be  utilized  in  other  departments  of  the  mind, 
ne  cannot   learn  a  language  any   easier  because   he  has 
studied  mathematics,  nor  vice  versa ;  and  unless  one  is  pri- 
marily endowed  with  a  given  mental  talent,  the  longer  he 
pursues  a  different  line  of  work  the  less  able  will  he  be  to 

Iake  up  another  line  successfully.  V/hen  this  doctrine  is 
mce  digested  by  educationalists,  there  will,  I  apprehend,  be  a 
Evolution  in  the  whole  scheme. 
I  Perhaps  I  am  long  in  getting  to  my  subject,  but  the 
rearing  of  this  all  may  be  apparent  presently.  The  study 
)f  physics  is  the  study  of  phenomena,  and  the  object  of  it 
s  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
existence,  with  himself  as  an  organism  related  to  the  whole. 
He  has  thrust  upon  him  all  the  time  and  in  great  variety 
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phenomena  of  all  sorts,  and  so  has  mankind  from  Adam  and 
the  year  one,  but  they  have  never  been  rightly  interpreted. 
Neither  can  they  be  except  by  analyzing  them  and  discover- 
ing their  factors.  The  physical  laboratory  is  the  place  where 
this  can  be  done  in  an  efficient  manner,  if  the  experiments  be 
properly  chosen  and  the  work  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  clear  the  relations  of  phenomena.  The  variety  from 
which  to  choose  is  almost  boundless,  but  the  significance  of 
it  all,  I  apprehend,  is  seldom  attended  to  as  it  should  be,  for 
various  reasons;  chiefly  because  so  much  care  is  given  to  see- 
ing that  the  work  is  done  thus  and  thus,  accuracy  in  observa- 
tion, in  measurements,  in  description  and  so  on — the 
technique  of  the  thing.  As  in  music  technique  is  killing 
out  musical  ideas,  so  in  much  laboratory  work  technique  is 
killing  out  physical  conceptions.  So  long  as  the  laboratory 
is  kept  chiefly  for  training  in  methods  of  doing  this  or  that 
and  credit  given  for  the  way  in  which  things  are  done  rather 
than  for  evidence,  even  rudimentary,  of  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  meaning  of  the  work,  so  long  the  laboratory 
will  be  an  added  instrument  of  youthful  oppression,  and  the 
evidences  for  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  promptness  with 
which  it  will  be  run  away  from  upon  an  occasion  and  the 
rules  forbidding  erasing  of  figures  and  the  so-called  cooking 
of  experimental  results.  The  chief  object  of  quantitative 
work  is  to  assure  the  student  by  his  own  experience  that 
nature's  processes  are  all  quantitative;  and  to  make  this 
apparent  to  him  his  work  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
of  such  sort  as  he  can  mentally  grasp.  For  instance,  I  doubt 
whether  any  experiments  having  to  do  with  the  so-called 
force  should  be  presented  to  him  to  do  anything  with  until 
he  was  very  familiar  with  the  common  manifestations  of 
energy  in  its  dynamic  form.  We  are  now  well  past  the 
necessity  for  thinking  of  or  using  the  word  force  at  all,  and 
the  sooner  youth  is  not  troubled  with  it  the  better.  It  is 
an  entire  abstraction  and  has  no  existence.  Pressure  and 
rate  of  motion  are  intelligible  to  him,  and  with  these  he  will 
not^  be  confounded.     If  he  is  doing  something  in  say  elec- 
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trical  measurement,  why  should  he  not  have  direct-reading; 
volt  meters  and  ammeters  as  well  as  scales  and  weights  for 
weighing?  Tangent  and  other  galvanometers  arc  a  snare  if 
they  direct  the  attention  to  matters  that  are  not  essentially 
electrical.  The  real  thing  he  needs  to  know  about  elec- 
tricity is  that  energy  must  be  spent  to  produce  it,  and  that 

— -  is  the  equivalent  of  EC.     He  wall  then  see  that  elec- 

trical  phenomena  are  limited  for  the  same  reason  that  gravi- 
tation phenomena  are.  But  he  need  not  do  very  much  work 
to  learn  that  or  to  think  correctly  upon  problems  of  elec- 
trical energy;  always  provided  he  does  what  he  does  because 
he  wants  to! 

Another  thing  a  physical  laboratory  can  do  for  a  young- 
ster: If  he  begins  soon  enough  and  has  not  had  all  his  scien- 
tific instincts  killed  out  by  drill  in  technique,  in  language, 
mathematics,  and  other  things  in  which  he  has  no  interest, 
it  can  help  him  greatly  to  think,  because  it  has  to  do  or 
may  have  to  do  with  matters  which  he  is  more  or  less  curious 
about.  Heat,  light,  electricity,  sound,  everything  that  in 
any  way  reaches  his  senses  he  can  study  then,  but  his  senses 
are  in  no  way  concerned  about  any  but  qualitative  relations, 
and  work  should  be  begun  always  on  his  side  and  not  from 
the  quantitative.  As  I  said  before  the  quantitative  stage  is 
the  latest,  highest,  and  most  refined  product  of  science,  and 
it  has  but  little  relation  to  any  except  very  mature  minds. 

Modern  physics  is  now  very  largely  the  physics  of  mole- 
cules. I  conceive  it  to  be  wise  to  encourage  thinking  about 
molecules,  their  size,  properties,  and  motions,  and  how  phe- 
nomena of  various  sorts  can  be  explained  and  made  intel- 
ligible with  them.  Thus,  how  condensation  not  only 
increases  pressure  but  temperature  Hkewise.  It  is  as  easy 
and  simple  to  understand  as  the  bounding  of  a  baseball  from 
a  barn  door.  If  it  be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  thermo- 
dynamics one  may  go  floundering  about  for  years  and  then 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  as  is  the  case  w^ith  some 
to-day  who  make  text-books  on  that  subject.     "  It  is  an 
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error  to  believe  that  great  knowledge  is  needful  for  a  clear 
^rasp  of  first  principles."  ^  I  would  add  neither  is  skill  in 
manipulation,  industry,  nor  patience. 

Another  thing:  It  is  of  as  much  importance  in  human 
affairs  to  know  what  not  to  do  as  to  know  what  to  do.  We 
have  got  far  enough  along  in  educational  experience  to 
know  that,  to  some  scholars,  certain  kind  of  work  require- 
ments are  an  absolute  waste  of  time  or  something  worse. 
Aptitudes  have  not  received  half  the  attention  they  ought 
to  have  received,  and  to-day  they  are  but  little  respected. 
Just  as  there  are  some  who  never  can  make  any  progress  in 
mathematics  or  languages,  so  there  are  some  who  can  do 
nothing  with  physics  and  have  no  interest  with  anything 
belonging  to  it.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  insist  that  such  shall 
do  any  physical  work.  They  will  not  profit  in  an  educational 
way  by  anything  of  the  kind  that  they  may  do.  If  they  be 
set  to  do  anything  it  will  be  to  while  away  the  time  until  they 
want  to  do  something,  as  sometimes  a  congressman  talks 
or  reads  against  time  in  order  to  prevent  somebody  else  from 
doing  what  is  undesirable.  Observe  in  all  this  I  am  refer- 
ing  to  educational  effects,  the  chief  good  of  which  is  to 
make  one  or  to  help  one  to  think,  to  think  of  things  in  their 
true  relations;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  one  cannot  think 
thus  unless  he  has  natural  aptitudes  for  it,  and  here  nature 
asserts  itself  and  nurture  can  do  almost  nothing.  Instincts 
can  be  killed  easily,  but  they  cannot  be  created  in  any  degree. 
The  different  departments  of  work  to  which  a  physical 
laboratory  can  be  adapted  permit  a  much  greater  range  of 
topics  and  treatment  for  individual  idiosyncrasies  than  any 
other,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  the  first  tenet  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  student  instead  of  adapting 
the  student  to  it. 

A.    E.    DOLBEAR 
Tufts  College, 

College  Hill,  Mass. 

*  Professor  W.  K.  Brooks. 


'  IV 

EANKE  AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SEMI- 
NARY  METHOD   IN  TEACHING  HISTORY 

^rThe  development  and  wide  adoption  of  the  seminary 
method  in  teaching  history  during  the  last  two  generations, 
and  its  great  significance  in  the  promotion  of  historical  inves- 
tigation, lend  unusual  interest  to  the  question  of  its  origin. 
It  is  well  known  that  Ranke,  the  centennial  of  whose  birth 
was  reverently  celebrated  last  winter  in  Germany,  was  the 
first  great  historical  teacher^  to  develop  and  establish 
this  method,  but  where  he  got  the  suggestion  and  the  sys- 
tem he  followed  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  set  before 
English  readers  in  any  detail.^ 

'  Gatterer,  at  Gottingen  in  1764,  founded  an  Institutum  Historicum,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  historical  seminary  {cf.  Wegele,  Geschichte  der  deuischen 
Historiographie,  p.  761),  but  with  doubtful  propriety.  In  any  case  I  find  no  evi- 
-dence  of  its  having  suggested  anything  to  Ranke.  Heyne,  in  his  address  at  the 
official  recognition  of  the  Institute,  calls  it  '*  societas  cum  virorum  doctorum  et  his- 
toricis  studiis  florentium,  tum  juvenum  ad  accuratioris  doctrinse  laudem  adspiran- 
tium,"  etc.  In  other  words,  Gatterer's  Institute  was  the  familiar  Historical  Society 
made  up  of  mature  scholars  and  of  students  united  to  promote  original  research  and  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  history.  Gatterer's  Allgemeine  Historische  Biblio' 
ihek  was  the  organ  of  the  society  {cf.  Chr.  G.  Heynii,  Opuscula  Academica,  vol. 
i.  p.  286),  Wilken,  also,  the  historian  of  the  Crusades,  conducted  a  seminary  at 
Berlin  before  and  during  Ranke's  time,  but  his  work  was  not  epoch-making.  Wil- 
Iten  is  not  mentioned  in  Ranke's  letters.  Waitz  in  his  Gluckwunschreiben  an 
Leopold  von  Ranke  Zum  Tage  der  Feier  seines  funfzigjdhrigen  Doctorjubeidums, 
February  20,  1867,  p.  5,  says:  "  Historische  Uebungen  sind  wohl  schon  lange 
«inzeln  an  unsern  Universitaten  veranstaltet  worden.  Ich  habe  auch  die  des  alten 
Wilken  besucht,  und  ich  ware  undankbar,  wenn  ich  nicht  der  mancherlei  Beleh- 
Tung,  die  ich  hier  empfangen, — gedachte.  Aber  ich  glaube  nicht  zu  viel  zu  sagen, 
wenn  ich  ausspreche,  dass,  wie  das  Studium  der  Geschichte  uberhaupt,  so  inson- 
derheit  das  akademische  Studium  durch  Sie  ganz  neue  Impulse  erhalten  hat." 
Giesebrecht,  in  his  Geddchtnissrede,  p.  Ii,  says:  "  Er  selbst  hat  nicht  von  einem 
Seminar  gesprochen,  aber  seine  Uebungen  sind  das  seminarium  geworden  fUr 
alle  jene  Seminare,  die  wir  jetzt  an  unseren  Universitaten  besitzen." 

'  In  the  excellent  sketch  of  Ranke  written  by  the  late  Professor  J.  L.  Lincoln 
of  Brown  University,  and  first  published  in  In  Memoriam  John  Larkin  Lin- 
<oln,  1894,  will  be  found  Von  Sybel's  account  of  Ranke's  method  of  work  with  his 
•Seminary,  p.  578. 

359 
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In  its  earlier  use  the  name  Seminary  was  applied  to  courses 
designed  for  the  training  of  teachers  rather  than  to  a  method 
of  giving  instruction  to  advanced  students.  Down  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  in  Germany  the  teachers  at  the 
Gymnasia,  like  American  college  professors  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury later,  were  either  clergymen  or  men  who  had  received  a 
theological  education.  As  the  need  for  trained  teachers 
began  to  be  more  keenly  felt,  philological  seminaries  were 
established  at  the  universities  to  train  young  men  to  be 
teachers  of  the  classics.  Of  these  early  philological  semi- 
naries the  most  famous  was  that  founded  at  Halle  in  1787  by 
the  great  Homeric  critic.  Wolf. 

Three  years  earlier  than  this,  however,  we  find  at  Leipzig 
an  organization  which  is  the  prototype  of  the  modern  semi- 
nary, although  it  did  not  assume  the  name.  This  primitive 
seminary  was  founded  by  C.  D.  Beck  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing its  members  to  do  independent  work.  It  was  known  as 
the  Societas  Philologica,  and  met  twice  weekly  during  the 
remainder  of  Beck's  life  at  Leipzig.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure was  as  follows:  A  member  selected  a  passage  from  a 
classical  author  for  discussion  and  announced  it  to  the  others 
a  few  days  beforehand.  At  the  meeting  he  commented  on 
its  critical,  grammatical,  and  historical  aspects,  and  then 
listened  to  the  criticisms  of  his  associates.^ 

In  1799  Gottfried  Hermann,  who  had  taken  his  degree  at 
Leipzig  in  1790  and  thus  after  Beck's  Club  was  started, 
formed  his  famous  Societas  Grseca,  which  existed  till  1840 
and  numbered  among  its  189  active  members  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  century.  The  Greek  club 
was  conducted  in  the  following  manner:  A  student  prepared 
a  critical  paper  on  some  subject  and  handed  it  in  to  Her- 
mann, who  read  it  and  marked  with  a  pencil  its  weak  points. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  club  he  passed  the  marked  essay  to  a 

•  On  p.  5-13  of  Commentarii  Soc.  Philolog.  Lipsiensis  edi  curavit  Christian 
Daniel  Beckius,  vol  i.,  Leipsice,  1801,  will  be  found  the  "  Historia,  consilia,  et 
instituta  philologicse  societatis  eiusque  exercitationum."  Volumes  of  the  Proceed- 
ings were  published  at  different  times.    ^ 
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member  called  the  opponent,  who  immediately  opened  a 
fire  of  criticism  on  the  work.  The  writer  defended  himself 
as  best  he  could,  and  when  the  discussion  was  closed  Her- 
mann reviewed  the  questions  on  their  merits.  These  exer- 
cises were  very  stimulating  and  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  Hermann's  great  success  as  a  teacher.* 

Of  these  two  famous  pioneer  seminaries  Ranke  was  a 
member  during  his  student  days  at  Leipzig,  1814— iS.'* 
At  that  time  he  had  no  special  interest  in  history,  but  was 
deeply  absorbed  in  classical  literature.  In  his  autobio- 
graphical sketches  he  characterizes  Beck  and  Hermann  as 
the  most  active  and  effective  of  his  teachers,  and  refers  to 
the  training  for  teaching  he  had  received  in  Beck's  semi- 
nary.^ From  1 81 8  to  1824  Ranke  was  a  teacher  of  Greek 
and  Latin  and  the  history  of  classical  literature  in  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Frankfort  a.  O.  In  1824  he  was  made  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  history  at  Berlin,  where  he  began  his  first 
systematic  instruction  in  that  subject  in  the  spring  of  1825 
with  a  course  on  the  History  of  Western  Europe,  including 
the  history  of  literature  and  the  Church."^ 

Among  Ranke's  intimate  friends  at  this  time  was  Karl  v. 
Raumer,  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Erlangen.  Raumer  was 
at  all  times  deeply  interested  in  improving  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  to  this  day  is  best  known  for  his  pedagogical  writ- 
ings. He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  of  natural  science 
at  Breslau  in  1810.  He  was  disgusted  at  being  expected  to 
teach  mineralogy  without  minerals,  as  was  then  the  not 
uncommon  practice.^  At  Halle  in  181,9  he  had  the  use  of  a 
fair  working  collection.     His  instincts  as  a  teacher  led  him 

*  See  Koechly's  Gottfried  Hermann,  Heidelberg,  1874,  p.  79-81  and  240-244, 
for  vivid  descriptions  of  these  exercises.  On  p.  257-259  will  be  found  a  list  of 
the  members  during  the  life  of  the  club. 

*  Ranke,  Zur  Eigenen  Lebensgeschichte,  p.  34,  and  Koechly,  ibid.,  p.  257. 
Ranke,  in  the  place  just  cited,  refers  to  Beck's  seminary  as  the  **  philologisch- 
padagogische  Seminar  "  at  Leipzig,  which  would  indicate  that  pedagogical  objects 
received  some  attention.  His  other  reference  to  Beck's  seminary  is  on  p.  60, 
where  it  is  called  simply  Philologische. 

*  Zur  Eigenen  Lehensgeschichie,  p.  34  and  60.  '  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

*  Raumer,  Geschichte  der  Pddagogik,  iv.  95. 
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toward  practical  work  and  personal  contact  with  the 
students.®  Soon  after  Ranke  went  to  Berlin,  Raumer 
advised  his  friend  to  offer  practice  courses  in  history/**  The 
suggestion  struck  Ranke  favorably  and  he  wrote  back,  July 
12,  1825,  "  I  have  just  profited  by  your  advice  and  announced 
a  practice  course  in  history  {Jiistorische  Uebungeri)  for  the 
next  term.  I  very  much  wish  to  stand  in  a  vital  relation  to 
my  students,  although,  to  be  sure,  I  am  not  quite  the  man  to 
be  equal  to  the  noble  position  of  a  true  teacher."  ^^  That 
Ranke  carried  out  his  design  appears  from  his  assertion  in 
1837  that  he  had  conducted  practice  courses  since  the  begin- 
ning of  his  university  activity.^^ 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  seminary  method  of  instruction 
in  history  was  an  adaptation  by  Ranke  of  a  method  already 
well  tried  in  classical  philology  at  the  suggestion  of  a  teacher 
of  science  who  keenly  realized  the  value  of  practical  work. 
Ranke's  own  experiences  in  the  classical  seminaries  of  Her- 
mann and  Beck,  and  his  instincts  as  a  teacher,  disposed  him 
favorably  to  Raumer's  suggestion/^ 

His  own  ideas  of  the  function  of  the  seminary  are  expressed 

*  Compare  his  essay,  Katheder-Vortrag,  Dialog.,  ibid.,  p.  205-21 1. 

^<>  Possibly  Raumer's  experience  as  a  pupil  of  Hugo  may  have  contributed  to  this 
suggestion.  Hugo's  lectures  on  law  at  Gottingen  were  attended  with  Ausarbeitung 
juristischer  Aufgaben  (Raumer,  ibid.,  p.  73). 

"  Ranke,  ibid.,  p.   148. 

"  Werke,  vol.  lii.  p.  479.  Dove,  in  his  Life  of  Ranke  in  the  Allgemeine  deutsche 
Biographic,  says  that  the  dominant  factor  of  Ranke's  teaching  was  his  practice 
courses  as  established  in  a  new  form,  first  in  1833.  Ranke  nowhere  gives  any  hint 
of  a  change  of  method,  and  evidently  regarded  1825  as  the  beginning  of  his  semi- 
nary (see  below,  p.  363).  His  work  in  Berlin  was  suspended  from  1827  to  the 
spring  of  1831  by  his  Italian  journey.  Giesebrecht  distinctly  implies  that  the 
seminary  was  formed  in  the  latter  year  or  early  in  1832  {Geddchtnissrede,  p.  11). 
Apparently  the  earliest  of  his  pupils  to  gain  distinction  was  Waitz,  who  joined  his 
seminary  in  1833. 

"  Professor  Lincoln  writes:  "  These  exercises,  as  he  called  them,  and  which  he 
instituted  in  imitation  of  Beck's  Philological  Seminary,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
in  Leipzig,  proved  to  be  the  seminary  of  all  historical  seminaries  which  have  since 
been  established  in  the  German  universities  with  such  signal  educational  results." 
— In  Memoriam  John  Larkin  Lincoln,  p.  577.  The  latter  part  of  his  sentence  is 
from  Giesebrecht;  the  former  part  is  the  only  assertion  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with 
in  reading  a  considerable  body  of  Ranke  literature.  Possibly  Professor  Lincoln  got 
it  from  Ranke  himself,  whom  he  knew  as  a  student,  and  later.     Ranke  may  have 
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in  the  preface  to  the  first  pubHshed  work  of  his  students, 
Jahrbiicher  des  detitschen  Reiches  unter  dem  Sdchsischen 
Hause  (1837).  *'  On  the  subjective  and  personal  side  this 
undertaking  began  in  the  following  way.  A  university  pro- 
fessor very  soon  perceives  that  he  has  two  classes  of  students, 
those  who  want  to  be  well  grounded  in  science  either  through 
their  desire  for  general  culture  or  on  account  of  their  future 
careers,  and  others  who  feel  within  themselves  the  impulse 
and  call  to  take  active  part  in  the  advancement  of  science. 
The  lectures,  I  beUeve,  may  be  suitably  directed  to  both.  It 
is  certainly  useful  for  the  former  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
tools  of  the  scholar  and  of  original  investigation,  while  the 
latter  class  must  needs  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  field 
of  their  work,  so  that  later  they  may  not  lose  their  bearings 
in  the  details  of  special  investigation.  Both  must  follow  the 
lectures  with  attention,  whether  they  are  devoted  to  the 
logical  development  of  the  meaning  of  history  or  to  the 
presentation  of  connected  facts.  Yet  the  lectures  are  not 
enough.  Especially  for  the  latter  and  much  less  numerous 
class  is  a  closer  introduction  to  the  real  work  of  the  scholar, 
to  personal  activity,  desirable.  This  need  for  many  years 
has  been  met  sometimes  in  the  seminaries  under  public 
authority,  and  sometimes  by  personal  encouragement  in 
I  voluntary  practice  courses. 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  my  university  teaching  it  has  been 

a  pleasure  to  me  to  conduct  historical  practice  courses  {Jtis- 

torische  Uebungeri).     More  than  once  I  have  had  the  good 

fortune  to  see  young  men  of  ability  and  zeal  take  part  in 

I  them.^*     Gradually  works  were  produced  which  were  not 

j  without  scholarly  significance;  they  threw  light  on  difficult 

j  points  in  a  new  way,  and,  as  they  were  additions  to  our 

1  knowledge,  were  not  unworthy  of  being  presented  to  the 

I  attention  of  the  learned  pubHc.     Yet   I   could  not  bring 

[  been  influenced,  too,  by  Boechk's  Philological  Seminary,  founded  at  Berlin  in 
I  1812.  In  1835  he  was  a  member  of  the  Griechische  Gesellschaft,  conducted  by 
!  Bekker.     Both  Boechk  and  Bekker  were  students  of  Wolf's, 

I  '*  These  sentences,  written  in  1837,  clearly  indicate  that  Ranke's  seminary  was 
'  then  more  than  four  years  old. 
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myself  to  encourage  the  publication  of  disconnected  essays. 
The  ambition  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  one's  first 
publication,  with  one's  entrance  into  the  literary  world, 
should  be  fixed  upon  a  worthy  and  important  subject.  It 
also  seemed  to  me  more  advisable  to  promote  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  a  more  considerable  work  which  should  contribute 
something  essential,  as  we  Germans  say,  and  perhaps  fill  a 
gap,  rather  than  merely  to  put  forth  a  specimen  of  our 
activity,  in  which  the  world  could  have  Httle  interest.  In 
1834,  upon  my  suggestion,  tne  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  BerHn  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
life  and  work  of  King  Henry  I.  Several  members  of  our 
club  competed  for  it  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  one  of 
them.^^  Among  the  other  essays' were  several  of  merit  and 
one  received  a  second  prize.  As  a  whole  these  essays  sur- 
passed my  expectations."  Ranke  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  suggested  to  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  semi- 
nary that  instead  of  longer  scattering  their  efforts  they 
should  concentrate  them  on  the  investigation  of  the  Saxon 
period.  They  did  30,  and  the  result  was  the  Jahrbucher 
des  deiitschen  Retches  unter  dem  SdchsiscJien  Haiise,  The 
essays  were  carefully  criticised  by  the  members  of  the  semi- 
nary. Ranke  concludes:  ''  I  scarcely  need  give  the  assur- 
ance that  these  works  are  independent  productions,  for  they 
show  it  themselves.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  all  the  assertions 
or  judgments  expressed  in  them,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  I  assume  for  myself  the  praise  which  the  authors  may 
have  deserved.  Every  teacher  knows  that  the  best  that  he 
can  do  consists  in  his  indirect  influence,  under  which  fortu- 
nate natural  abiHties  and  pecuHar  scientific  aptitudes  receive 
the  freest  scope  for  their  exercise."  ^^  Among  the  fragments 
printed  with  Ranke's  letters  is  the  following  reminiscence, 
after  fifty  years,  of  this  early  seminary:  "  I  recall  in  the 
presence  of  the  once  young  but  now  gray-haired  members 
who  took  part  in  the    historische    Uebungen    the  studies  in 

'*  Georg  Waitz.     The  prize  essay  was  worked  over  into  his  published  work  oni 
King  Henry  I.  »6  Werke,  vol.  lii.  p.  479-481. 
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vjerman  history  then  begun.  I  have  just  looked  through  a 
long  series  of  JaJirbiicher  des  deutsc/iett  Retches,  but  a  still 
broader  survey  is  afforded  by  the  historico-diplomatic  studies 
conducted  in  all  the  other  fields.  What  we  then  began 
modestly,  the  seed  which  we  then  planted,  is  grown  to  a 
great  tree  in  whose  branches  the  birds  of  the  air  lodge.  I 
connected  my  historical  seminary  {Uebungen)  with  the 
earlier  studies  which  I  had  prosecuted  in  Frankfort.  The 
old  collections  of  various  kinds,  with  their  imperfect  texts, 
I  had  already  begun  to  read.  My  memory  goes  back  even 
further  to  Stenzel,  who  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  preacher 
at  the  Nicalai  Church  in  Leipzig,  but  also  a  trained  historian 
by  profession.  It  was  at  his  rooms  that  I  first  saw  a  collec- 
tion of  Scriptores,  and  I  began  to  read  some  of  them  under 
his  direction.  This  I  continued  in  Frankfort,  where  I 
attempted  an  essay  on  the  old  Emperors  in  connection  with 
my  teaching.  The  first  volumes  of  Pertz  appeared  later, 
but  they  reached  only  to  the  Carolingian  period  and  not 
actually  into  the  history  of  the  Germans.  We  therefore  had 
to  resort  again  to  the  old  editions.  I  am  still  surprised  at 
the  ability  and  application  of  those  young  students  who 
gathered  about  me.  There  were:  Giesebrecht,  who  called 
on  me  to-day;  Kopke,  Wilmanns,  and  Waitz,  to  whom  I  then 
said — such  was  the  impression  he  made  on  me — that  he  was 
destined  to  be  the  Muratori  of  German  history.  Giesebrecht 
had  a  poetic  temperament,  he  already  was  a  skillful  writer; 
Kopke,  ingenious,  with  the  gifts  of  a  scholar;  Donniges, 
enterprising,  full  of  practical  ideas.  In  this  circle  the  work 
went  on.  We  came  to  the  Chronicon  Corbejense,  whose 
spuriousness  I  recognized  at  first  without  being  able  to  prove 
it.  The  members  of  the  club  made  the  investigation  which 
was  to  prove  it  not  genuine.  Waitz  at  that  time  was  not 
with  us.  He  had  gone  to  Copenhagen,  and  when  he  returned 
he  was  reluctant  to  adopt  our  thesis,  but  soon  he  convinced 
himself.  With  Hirsch,  one  of  our  most  industrious  mem- 
bers, he  prepared  the  essay  which  convinced  us  all.  Hirsch 
ivas  the  youngest  of  the  group,  very  well  trained  and  zealous. 
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Then  we  united  to  prepare  the  Annals  of  the  Saxon  house. 
What  prompted  me  to  this  was  the  example  of  Raumer's 
Hohenstauffen  and  Stenzel's  Saltan  emperors}'^  The  bless- 
ing of  heaven  guided  these  beginnings.  The  men  have  made 
their  way  in  the  world,  but  the  old  ties  of  friendship  still  hold 
the  survivors  together,  and  to  me  it  is  a  kind  of  family 
alliance  in  Hterature."  ^^ 

Of  Ranke's  method  in  conducting  the  seminary.  Von  Sybel 
has  given  a  brief  sketch  in  his  memorial  address:  ''  For  train- 
ing those  who  wished  to  make  a  profession  of  writing  history, 
he  instituted  special  historical  practice  courses,  in  which, 
under  his  sure  guidance,  the  pupil,  without  much  theorizing, 
learned  critical  method  through  his  own  efforts.  Ranke 
allowed  him  free  choice  of  his  subject,  but  was  always  ready 
from  his  inexhaustible  store  of  knowledge  to  propose  instruct- 
ive problems.  Errors  arising  from  neglect  of  critical  prin- 
ciples were  judged  unmercifully,  yet  in  a  friendly  manner. 
For  the  rest,  he  suffered  each  mind  to  follow  its  own  bent, 
mindful  of  that  supreme  rule  of  teaching  that  the  work  of 
the  school  is  not  the  formation  but  the  development  of  the 
native  powers."  ^® 

A  more  complete  description  of  this  nursery  of  historians 
is  given  by  the  greatest  teacher  and  scholar  among  all  of 
Ranke's  pupils,  Georg  Waitz,  and  with  this  our  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Ranke's  seminary  may  fitly  close. 

"  It  was  never  your  wish  that  the  young  friends  who 
attached  themselves  to  you  should  all  follow  in  your  foot- 
steps, or  that  a  definite  series  of  works  should  be  divested  of 
individual  characteristics;  least  of  all  did  you  desire  to  form 
a  school  in  the  sense  of  requiring  conformity  to  definite  views 
and  ways  of  looking  at  things,  either  as  regards  the  form  of 
presentation  or  the  general  conception  of  the  subject.     On 

"  Ranke  also  notes  that  residence  in  childhood  and  youthful  travels  in  Saxony 
had  early  kindled  an  interest  in  the  country. 

"  Zur  Eigenen  Lebensgfschichte,  p.  649-650.  Memorandum  entitled  Die  A  Hen 
Schuler,  April  6,  1884.  Other  particulars  about  the  preparation  of  iYitJahrbiicher 
may  he  found  in  Ranke's  letters  to  Waitz  during  this  period. 

"  Geddchinissrede  auf  Leopold  V.  Ranke,  Hist.  Zeitschrift,  56,  474, 
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the  contrary,  the  greatest  freedom  in  the  selection  of  prob- 
lems and  in  the  methods  of  treatment  was  taken  for  granted. 
You  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  different  personalities  around 
you  each  developing  his  particular  inclinations  and  capabili- 
ties. You  allowed  yourself  to  be  drawn  by  us  to  subjects 
hitherto  strange  to  you,  but  which  your  comprehensive  mind 
soon  mastered.  What  a  variety  of  subjects  from  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modern  history  was  discussed  during  the 
years  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  seminary!  You  were  not 
quite  satisfied  once  that  the  majority  of  the  members  pre- 
ferred other  fields  to  modern  history — I  suppose  because  in 
this  field  the  difficulties  of  the  management  of  materials  are 
so  much  greater — but  you  always  acceded,  showed  recogni- 
tion and  encouragement  for  every  effort,  gave  opportunity 
to  the  peculiar  ability  of  each,  and  knew  how  to  moderate 
and  to  reconcile  differences  when  they  came  into  sharp  con- 
flict. And  with  what  ever  active  sympathy  did  you  follow 
the  later  work  of  the  members,  no  matter  what  direction  it 
took,  or  whether  they  adhered  to  or  diverged  from  your 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

''To  every  view  you  gave  freedom;  even  pretty  strong 
antagonisms  in  politics  and  religion,  which  so  often  are 
involved  in  the  problems  of  the  historians,  you  removed,  and 
never  let  them  disturb  the  relations  of  the  old  association. 
Scientific  earnestness  and  honesty  of  conviction  alone  were 
important  for  you.  So  to-day  men  of  the  most  divergent 
positions  and  opinions,  who  once  sat  at  your  feet,  gather 
around  you  and  all  confess  that  from  you  more  than  from 
anyone  else  they  received  stimulus  and  teaching.  With  the 
historians  gather  also  many  who  have  achieved  distinction  irk 
other  fields,  teachers  of  political  science  and  philosophy, 
practical  statesmen  and  journalists."  ^® 

Edward  G.  Bourne 

Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

'"  Gluckivunschreiben,  p.  4-5.  Waitz,  on  p.  5-7,  describes  the  methods  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  own  seminary  at  GSttingen,  and  then  gives  a  list  cf  some  of  his 
most  successful  pupils. 


OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ELE- 
MENTARY   LATIN 

If  this  subject  were  treated  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  it 
would  far  surpass  the  space  at  my  disposal.  I  might  devote 
the  time  to  a  consideration  of  how  the  Romans  themselves 
taught  their  majestic  sermo  patrius  or  to  a  review  of  their 
grammarians  and  their  text-books.  From  the  third  century 
B.  c,  when  Livius  Andronicus  set  up  his  school  and  trans- 
lated part  of  the  Odyssey  into  Latin  for  his  discipuli,  there 
lived  and  flourished  a  long  Hne  of  teachers,  grammarians,  and 
rhetoricians,  whose  influence  is  still  to  be  seen  in  many  of 
the  books  of  to-day.  Linguistic  study  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  analytic,  logical,  introspective  Roman.  He  was  a 
natural  grammarian.  As  early  as  the  second  century  B.  c, 
^.lius  Stilo  founded  scientific  grammar.  What  names  are 
greater  than  QuintiHan  and  Varro?  Long  after  Rome  had 
ceased  to  produce  literature  her  genius  for  grammar  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  and  left  us  as  monuments  the  works  of 
Donatus  and  Priscian.  The  former,  living  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, has  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  all  subsequent 
elementary  Latin  text-books.  His  book  was  the  first 
printed  in  Italy,  in  1469.  Priscian's  work,  in  eighteen  vol- 
umes, was  the  standard  for  many  centuries,  anl  in  the  days 
of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  great  and  rare  was  the 
scholar  who  had  had  a  course  in  both  Donatus  and  Priscian. 

I  pass  by  these  nirnis  antiqua  with  some  regret,  because 
they  lead  so  directly  to  the  more  modern  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. Leibniz  said,  Natura  saltum  non  facit.  He  might 
have  said,  Doctrina  saltum  non  facit;  for  there  is  an  educa- 
tional as  well  as  a  natural  evolution.     Curricula  and  methods 
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are  not  the  product  of  an  inventive  brain  or  the  creation  of 
an  hour.  Though  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  dark  ages  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  past,  the  threads  of  influence  run 
through  it  all.  These  not  even  that  great  upheaval  could 
entirely  sever. 

Naturally,  method  always  depends  upon  the  object  in  view. 
If  we  begin  with  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  that  the  supreme 
aim  of  teaching  Latin  was  to  learn  to  write  it  and  to  speak 
it.  It  was  the  great  means  of  communication  between  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  within  the  nations  themselves  for  all 
the  elevating  and  refining  purposes  of  life.  The  modern 
languages  were  entirely  uncultured  and  rude,  without  form  or 
comeliness  that  man  should  desire  them.  A  writer  of  the 
period  sententiously  remarks,  ''  Only  the  devil  speaks 
German."  The  Reformation  drove  Latin  out  of  the  Church 
to  a  great  extent,  but  it  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
court  and  of  diplomacy  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century. 

All  effort  during  these  years  was  toward  the  practical  use 
of  the  language.  The  only  ancient  grammarians  known  were 
Donatus  and  Priscian.  These,  with  the  famous  Doctrinale 
of  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  based  upon  Donatus,  were  the 
books  most  used  up  to  the  Renaissance.  The  Doctrinale  was 
virtually  committed  to  memory,  for  the  object,  however,  of 
learning  to  read;  which,  Martianus  Capella  (500  A.  D.)  says, 
is  the  only  business  of  grammar.  Along  with  grammar  there 
was  much  memorizing  of  Latin.  This,  in  the  form  of  short 
pithy  sentences  known  as  Catos,  from  the  famous  sayings  of 
the  illustrious  censor,  was  begun  before  the  pupils  knew  what 
the  words  meant  or  had  studied  any  grammar.  The  instruc- 
tion was  all  carried  on  in  Latin.  It  was  a  living  speech;  bar- 
barous to  be  sure,  but  still  alive.  There  was  much  learning 
of  disconnected  word  lists,  and  many  books  of  colloquia  based 
mainly  on  the  comedies  of  Terence;  also  imaginary  conver- 
sation suited  to  different  situations  and  circumstances  of  life, 
reminding  us  of  Ollendorfian  German  of  the  present  day 
and  the  painfully  interesting  dialogues  of  the  Sauveur 
School  of  Languages.     All  sorts  of  phrases,  idioms,  and  sen- 
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tences  of  every  description  were  learned  ad  infinitum^  ad 
nauseam, 

Latin  was  not  studied  for  its  literary  value,  nor  were  the 
ancient  authors  read  as  models  of  style;  nor  did  the  men  of  the 
time  address  themselves  exclusively  to  great  writers  like 
Cicero,  Livy,  and  Vergil.  Extensive  reading  was  carried  on 
from  a  great  variety  of  authors  and  preferably  from  the  more 
modern  ones,  as  Orosius,  Valerius  Maximus,  Isidor  of  Seville, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  In  fact,  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics  had  so  largely 
disappeared  that  Richard  de  Bury  ^  mourns  that  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  library  of  Alexander  there  had  been  lost  the 
following,  forsooth:  Cadmi  Grammatica,  Parnasi  Poemata, 
ApolHnis  Oracula,  Jasonis  Argonautica,  Strategemata 
Palamedis !  Having  no  literary  merit  nor  canons  of  style,  the 
Latin  of  this  period  grew  worse  and  worse  and  affords  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  how  Httle  culture  there  is  in  mere  Hnguistic 
study,  if  not  enriched  and  supported  by  a  constant  influx  of 
new  and  large  truth  through  a  great  literature.  There  is 
a  mistaken  notion,  always  more  or  less  prevalent,  that  the 
ability  to  speak  a  language  stands  for  a  great  deal.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  stands  for  very  little.  If  it  did,  the  poly- 
glot couriers  of  Europe  would  be  the  masters  of  us  all.  A 
man  might  speak  with  all  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels 
and  still  be  only  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  I  re- 
member hearing  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  (of  this  University, 
alas!  no  longer)  say  that  if  he  could  trade  his  ability  to  speak 
German  for  books  on  German  literature,  he  would  do  so  in  a 
moment.  Was  he  wrong?  We  trow  not.  This  point  has 
a  bearing  on  the  subject  in  that  it  at  once  puts  its  ban  upon 
any  method  which  allures  by  promising  much  through  the 
use  of  conversation  and  other  so-called  natural  and  in- 
ductive methods.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  thanks  to  pro- 
longed study  for  a  long  series  of  years,  they  finally  mastered 
Latin  so  that  they  could  not  only  read  it  and  write  it,  but 
also  speak  it.     As  the  air  was  pervaded  with  Latin  as  a  living 

*  Eckstein,  Lateinische  u.  Griechisches  Unterricht,  p.  60. 
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speech,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  learn  it  as  they  did, 
largely  through  conversation  and  induction.  But  for  us  to 
learn  Latin  in  that  way  is  not  only  very  difficult  but  alto- 
gether unnatural.  The  advocates  of  these  methods  seem  to 
forget  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages  cannot  be 
reproduced,  and  that  consequently  all  their  efforts  are  forced 
and  unnatural.  We  all  believe  in  using  induction  in  teach- 
ing, but  not  that  pure  and  simple.  So  we  all  beUeve  in 
olloquial  Latin,  especially  for  b^eginners, — most  of  us  do  not 

e  nearly  enough  of  it,  not  a  tithe  as  much  as  is  used  in  the 
German  schools — but  we  do  not  want  it  exclusively,  nor  da 
we  wish  it  to  lead  to  an  arrogant  conceit  of  superficial  knowl- 
edge, as  is  often  the  case  in  modern  languages,  where  a  boy 
is  apt  to  think  he  has  mastered  the  German  or  French  lan- 
guage when  he  can  say  '*  What  time  is  it?  "  and  "  Does  the 
baker  love  the  candlestick-maker? "  Such  methods  are 
anachronous  survivals  of  the  Middle  Ages — requiescant    in 

ce. 

Another  relic  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  one 
which  has  continued  to  show  itself  more  or  less  conspicuously 
in  almost  all  beginners'  books,  is  the  memorizing  of  unre- 
lated and  disconnected  word  lists.  This  was  done  in  the 
Middle  Ages  by  giving  a  few  words  daily  even  to  young  chil- 
dren, the  number  being  increased  by  degrees.  We  are  in  no 
danger  of  teaching  too  much  vocabulary,  but  in  erring  with 
them  in  not  choosing  the  way  of  least  resistance.  I  believe 
that  we  should  make  a  systematic  study  of  vocabulary  from 
the  first  day  of  Latin  study  by  means  of  word  lists  based  on 
common  roots.  Along  with  these  should  be  given  some 
elementary  and  fundamental  principles  of  word  formation. 
Time  might  better  be  spent  on  this  than  on  another  sur- 
vival of  the  Middle  Ages,  viz.,  excessive  parsing  and  analyz- 
ing. This  relic  of  the  past  allows  no  word  to  exist  for  itself, 
but  duly  catalogues  it  and  gives  it  its  logical  dependence. 
This,  no  doubt,  has  its  use  but  much  oftener  its  abuse.  It 
does  not  contribute  as  much  to  the  power  over  language  as 
the  same  amount  of  time  put  upon  reading  on  in  advance. 
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It  is  apt  to  become  mechanical  and  perfunctory.  If  a  boy 
knows  that  a  noun  is  in  the  genitive  case  and  knows  how  to 
translate  it,  it  does  not  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  passage 
to  be  told  that  it  is  the  objective,  subjective,  partitive,  or 
possessive  genitive,  however  convenient  that  may  be  for 
purposes  of  grammatical  classification.  In  fact,  too  much 
parsing  is  sure  to  become  an  absolute  hindrance  and  bar  the 
progress  to  rapid  mastery  of  the  thought.  It  seems  almost 
an  impertinence  when  a  bright  student  with  kindling  eyes  and 
heightened  color  is  giving  his  best  version  of  an  inspiring 
thought,  to  drag  him  down  from  Parnassus  to  the  considera- 
tion of  an  ut  or  a  cum  clause.  Of  course  when  a  question  of 
construction  is  vitally  connected  with  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion, it  is  always  in  order. 

With  the  Renaissance  the  character  of  Latin  was  wholly 
changed  from  its  mere  linguistic  study  to  the  study  of  its 
literature.  For  all  that  the  Middle  Ages  contained,  the  new 
era  had  nothing  but  disdain  and  ridicule.  In  philosophy, 
theology,  jurisprudence,  literature,  it  rejected  all  that  the 
Middle  Ages  held  dear.  Having  found  the  true  antiquity, 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  it  would  have  to  do  with  nothing  else. 
Melanchthon,  almost  as  distinguished  as  a  Latinist  as  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  Reformation,  cries  ''  Away  with  these 
teachers  of  ignorance!  We  must  go  to  the  sources,  we  must 
cultivate  the  ancient  Latin,  attach  ourselves  to  the  Greeks, 
without  whom  Latin  cannot  be  rightly  used.  We  must 
study  the  things,  not  the  shadows  of  things,"  etc.^  Not  only 
did  they  wish  to  understand  true  antiquity,  but  they  made 
the  pretense  of  being  able  to  equal  it  and  to  continue  it. 
Latin  composition  w^as  assiduously  pursued,  using  the  classics 
as  models — says  a  writer^  of  that  day.  Ego  pro  lege  accipioy 
quidquid  magnis  auctoribus  placuit.  The  leading  Latinists 
of  this  period  address  each  other  as  a  modern  Vergil,  a 
Christian  Ovid,  a  German  Horace;  not  out  of  mere  com- 
pliment either,  but  because  they  actually  believed  that  the 

'  Breal,  L enseignement  des  langues  anciennes,  p,  34. 
•Lorenzo  Valla,  1471  A.  d. 
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ancient  literature  was  again  flourishing.  They  produced 
many  poems  and  plays  that  the  authors  they  feigned  to  repre- 
sent might  have  been  willing  to  own.  Much  time  was  given 
to  letter-writing  on  the  model  of  Cicero's  epistles,  and  some 
books  of  such  were  published.  The  schools  produced  many 
orations  which  had  a  very  noticeable  effect  upon  all  sorts  of 
public  addresses.  In  time  there  was  no  social  function  of 
any  kind  that  was  not  graced  or  disgraced  by  a  Latin  oration. 
Beginning  about  1500,  this  practice  is,  I  beHeve,  still  kept 
up  on  great  occasions  in  many  European  universities.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Latin  oration  held  almost  the  same 
place  that  music  fills  to-day.  Latin  had  now  ceased  to  be  a 
thing  of  daily  and  practical  utility;  it  was  rather  something 
for  show,  and  from  the  day  that  it  was  established  that  the 
only  good  Latin  was  classic  Latin,  it  became  a  dead  language. 
At  just  about  this  time,  too,  the  modern  literatures,  under  the 
inspiration  of  classical  study,  began  to  develop.  Latin  con- 
tinued to  be  studied  in  the  schools,  but  its  method  of  presen- 
tation and  its  curriculum  were  very  different.  The  study  of 
Latin  grammar  was  carried  on  much  farther  and  more  sys- 
tematically as  the  only  true  and  safe  guide  to  reading. 
Natural  and  inductive  methods  were  pushed  to  the  back- 
ground.    Hear  the  distich  of  a  famous  teacher*  to  his  pupils: 

B"  Discite  grammaticam,  pueri,  qui  cetera  vultis 
Discere,  namque  viam  prima  elementa  dabunt." 
As  to  curriculum,  inferior  writers  were  banished  from  the 
schools  to  a  great  extent  and  the  true  classic  canon  estab- 
lished. They  still  included,  however,  yEsop's  FableSy 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  Statins.  Along  with  the  reading  was 
much  writing  of  themes  and  verses.  The  important  place 
given  in  schools  to  Latin  composition  dates  from  this  period, 
though  with  us  it  is  rather  an  exercise  in  grammar  than  in 
style.  As  to  verse  writing,  there  has  been  little  or  none  of 
it  done  in  America.  In  European  schools  more  is  made  of  it. 
Since  Latin  had  been  driven  from  its  throne  as  the  popular 
learned  speech,  it  must  needs  resort  to  some  other  strong- 

*  Melanchthon,  quoted  by  Eckstein,  op,  cit.,  p.  138. 
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hold  in  order  to  maintain  its  place  in  education.  This  neces- 
sity gave  rise  to  the  so-called  doctrine  of  formal  culture, 
which  held  uninterrupted  sway  until  recent  years,  and  has 
been  of  the  first  importance  in  shaping  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. This  doctrine  is  so  familiar  that  I  need  scarcely  more 
than  allude  to  it.  In  all  teaching  one  can  consider  on  the 
one  hand  the  material,  the  content,  the  information,  and  on 
the  other  the  form  in  which  it  comes  and  its  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  faculties.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
formal  culture,  the  plea  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics 
rests  almost  wholly  on  the  latter  consideration.  By  this,  con- 
tent is  counted  as  nothing,  form  everything.  The  discipline 
of  the  mind  is  its  excuse  for  years  of  Hnguistic  study.  Says  M. 
Breal,  the  eminent  French  scholar,  quoting  another's  opin- 
ion, ""  If  on  going  out  of  the  lycee  the  graduates  should  bathe 
in  the  Lethe,  causing  them  to  forget  all  that  they  know  of 
Greek  and  of  Latin;  should  they  be  allowed  to  keep  only  the 
cerebral  development  gained,  and  the  tendencies  acquired, 
this  forgetting  would  in  no  way  prove  the  uselessness  of  the 
ancient  classics."^  We  all  acknowledge  the  truth  that  lies 
concealed  in  this  rather  extravagant  statement,  but  we  re- 
joice that  we  are  getting  away  from  the  extreme  rigor  of  this 
doctrine.  Here,  as  in  everything  else,  est  7nodus  in  rebus. 
Our  apostasy  has  been  caused  by  various  influences.  The 
elective  system  began  at  Harvard  in  1846,  opening  the  way 
to  new  paths  of  useful  knowledge;  the  rising  tide  of  modern 
language  study — in  1838  but  one  modern  language  was 
studied  at  Harvard,  and  precious  Httle  of  that;  the  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  modern  science  and  the  scientific  spirit 
engendered  by  it ;  all  these  forces  have  been  trying  the  gold 
of  formal  culture.  All  true  friends  of  classical  training 
congratulate  themselves  that  these  Philistines  have  been 
arrayed  against  us.  Since  their  advent  the  work  in  the 
classics  has  greatly  gained  in  precision,  force,  and  strength, 
and  their  practical  and  ethical  value  has  been  firmly  estab- 

'  Breal,  V enseignement  des  langues  anciennes,  p.  67. 
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lished  as  apart  from  and  in  addition  to  their  disciplinary 
value. 

Less  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  began  to  study 
Latin,  the  doctrine  of  formal  culture  had  hardly  been  shaken. 
We  committed  the  grammar  from  a  to  ampersand,  laying 
special  stress  upon  unimportant  and  infinitesimal  exceptions. 
This  was  for  mental  discipline.  Our  fresh  and  vigorous 
class  of  innocents  was  soon  decimated.  But  few  survived, 
Rari  nantes  in  gurgiie  vasto.  When  I  think  of  those 
days  I  can  appreciate  the  feeling  that  prompted  Heine  to  say 
that  if  the  Romans  had  been  obhged  to  learn  Latin  they 
would  never  have  conquered  the  world.  We  are  rapidly 
reaching  a  more  rational  basis.  From  the  very  day  that  a 
boy  begins  Latin, — and  let  us  hope  that  will  soon  be  the 
seventh  or  at  least  the  eighth  grade  rather  than  the  ninth, — 
the  idea  is  put  squarely  before  him  that  he  is  going  to  learn 
to  read  Latin  easily  and  quickly;  not  that  he  is  going  to  have 
his  mind  disciplined  by  a  mysterious  process  of  cerebral  ex- 
ercise in  the  cheerless  evolution  of  Unguistic  radicals.  He  is 
told  that  he  is  to  read  Latin  for  its  Uterature,  not  for  its  syn- 
tax. As  Dr.  Arnold  well  said,  "  The  subjunctive  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  subjunctive."  He  is  told  that 
he  is  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  great  men  and  the 
great  thoughts  that  made  a  great  past,  and  made  possible  a 
greater  present.  Students  have  been  told  of  this  object 
of  Latin  study  before  this,  but  it  has  not  been  realized  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  Neither  the  methods  of  study  nor 
the  courses  offered  have  made  it  possible.  After  four  years 
more  or  less  of  hard  work  on  Latin,  they  have  left  it  with  a 
feeling,  more  or  less  pronounced,  that  they  have  been  wasting 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  on  a  most  uninteresting  people 
whose  chief  occupation  seems  to  have  been  killing  inoffen- 
sive savages,  building  mounds,  digging  ditches,  and  sojourn- 
ing through  the  accusative  of  time  in  some  backwoods 
settlement  with  an  unpronounceable  name.  Now  the  way 
is  made  as  easy  and  practical  and  at  the  same  time  as 
thorough  as  possible;  translating,  pronouncing,  reading  at 
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sight,  writing,  speaking,  all  going  on  daily  from  the  very  be- 
ginning; all  energies  being  directed  toward  mastering  the 
language  as  the  key  to  the  literature.  As  for  the  present 
course  in  Latin  reading  in  secondary  schools,  it  needs  very 
much  enriching  and  changing. 

The  next  important  step  after  the  Renaissance  in  the  his- 
tory of  classical  learning  was  made  in  Germany  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  the  division  of  the 
vast  field  of  antiquity  into  various  departments.  It  marked 
the  beginning  of  speciahzation  which  is  so  strong  a  feature  of 
our  present  system  of  education.  The  different  branches  of 
philology  were  formed  one  after  the  other,  textual  criticism 
with  Gottfried  Herman,  epigraphy  with  Bockh,  archeol- 
ogy with  Gerhard  and  Otfried  Miiller,  mythology  with 
Welcker,  grammar  with  Buttmann,  ancient  history  with 
Niebuhr,  history  of  philosophy  with  Tenneman  and  Ritter, 
without  speaking  of  others.  Antiquity  was  studied  with 
more  seriousness  and  with  a  higher  spirit  than  ever  before. 

The  scholarly  work  of  specialists  in  the  fields  enumerated 
above  had  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  secondary  schools. 
The  opinion  became  established  that  masters  in  these  schools 
ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  common  work,  but  must 
keep  in  touch  with  it  and  share  in  it  so  far  as  possible.  This 
raised  the  standard  of  teaching  qualifications  very  greatly. 
Every  teacher  felt  the  necessity  of  being  a  student  and  an  in- 
vestigator. This  idea  is  more  firmly  rooted  than  ever  to-day. 
The  men  in  the  German  Gymnasia  are  all  of  this  sort  and 
every  year  they  contribute  much  to  the  literature  of  their 
respective  specialties.  In  this  respect  they  far  surpass  the 
ordinary  teacher  in  our  secondary  schools,  who  often  is  not  a 
scholar,  but  a  rote  teacher  in  a  small  round  of  slender 
learning. 

The  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  history 
of  the  study  of  Latin  and  its  methods  in  teaching  was  made 
under  an  impulse  formed  without.  William  Jones's  discovery 
of  Sanskrit  was  pubHshed  in  1786,  Bopp's  first  work  in 
1816,  Jacob  Grimm's  historical  grammar  in  181 9,  and  with 
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these  comparative  philology  began,  and  the  use  of  the  com- 
parative method,  which  now  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
all  scientific  investigation,  linguistic  and  otherwise.  To  this 
may  be  traced  the  new  importance  we  are  giving  to  the 
subject  of  quantity  and  pronunciation,  owing  to  valuable  dis- 
coveries in  phonology.  Another  effect,  but  not  so  commend- 
able, of  the  wide  interest  in  philology  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
text-books  and  in  some  teachers  whose  delight  it  is  to  dabble 
in  it.  There  is  present  the  desire  to  make  01  noWoi  stare 
by  recondite  allusions  to  Sanskrit  and  phonetics;  but  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  seems  to  be  on  the 
wane  and  to  be  steadily  giving  way  to  a  desire  to  be  practical 
and  helpful,  to  be  rather  illuminating  than  pyrotechnical. 

I  find  myself  at  the  end  of  my  space  with  but  a  very  imper- 
fect sketch.  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  no  method,  old 
or  new,  will  ever  supply  defective  scholarship.  I  feel  the 
more  like  saying  this  because  I  am  a  representative  of  a  nor- 
mal school.  In  such  schools  there  is  danger  that  methods 
will  be  unduly  exalted;  but  I  hold  that  a  man's  respect  for 
mere  method,  as  a  patent  device  for  accomplishing  hoped-for 
results,  and  his  scholarship,  are  sure  to  be  inversely  propor- 
tional to  each  other. 

B.  L.  D'OoGE 

Michigan  State  Normal  School, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
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WAS  COMENIUS  CALLED  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY 
OF  HARVARD? 

"Cotton  Mather  says  he  was.  On  p.  128  (book  iv.)  of 
the  Magnalia^  he  says:  "  Mr.  Henry  Dunster,  continued  the 
Praesident  of  Harvard-College,  until  his  unhappy  Entangle- 
ment in  the  Snares  of  Anabaptism;  fill'd  the  Overseers  with 
uneasie  Fears,  lest  the  Students  by  his  means  should  come  to 
be  Ensnared:  Which  Uneasiness  was  at  length  so  signified 
unto  him,  that  on  October  24,  1654.  He  presented  unto  the 
Overseers,  an  Instrument  under  his  Hands;  wherein  he 
Resigned  his  Presidentship  and  they  accepted  his  Resigna- 
tion. That  brave  Old  Man  Johannes  Amos  COMMENIUS, 
the  Fame  of  whose  Worth  hath  been  Trumpetted  as  far  as 
more  than  Three  Languages  (whereof  every  one  is  Endebted 
unto  Mx^Janud)  could  carry  it  was  agreed  withall,  by  our  Mr., 
Winthrop  in  his  Travels  through  the  Low  Countries^  to  come 
over  into  New  England,  and  Illuminate  this  College  and 
Country,  in  the  Quality  of  a  President:  But  the  Solicita- 
tions of  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  diverting  him  another 
way,  that  Incomparable  Moravian  became  not  an  American!' 

In  the  introduction  to  my  edition  of  the  School  of  Infancy* 
I  have  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  call  of  Comenius  to  the 
presidency  of  Harvard,  and  the  editor  of  the  Review  has 
asked  me  to  present  the  basis  of  my  doubt. 

I.  When  preparing  for  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Comenius  at   Pasadena,   Cal.,  now  nearly 

^  Magnalia  Christi  Americana;  or,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England. 
By  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Cotton  Mather,  M.  A.,  and  Pastor  of  the  North 
Church  in  Boston,  New  England,  London,  1702. 

•  Comenius'  school  of  infancy.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Will  S.  Monroe,  Boston,  1896. 
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live  years  ago,  I  wrote  to  Professor  Hanus  to  ascertain  if 
the  records  of  Harvard  College  corroborated  Mather's  state- 
ment. After  examining  the  proceedings  of  the  overseers 
and  all  other  records  of  the  college  during  its  early  history, 
he  replied  that  he  could  not  find  the  sUghtest  corroboration 
of  Mather's  statement,  and  that  he  seriously  doubted  its 
accuracy. 

2.  The  historians  of  the  college — Pierce,  Quincy,  and 
Eliot — are  silent  on  the  matter,  none  of  them  even  alluding 
to  it.  And  President  Josiah  Quincy  in  his  complete  and 
standard  history  of  the  institution  refers  to  the  *'  loose  and 
exaggerated  terms  in  which  Mather  and  Johnson,  and  other 
writers  of  that  period,  speak  of  the  early  donations  to  the 
college,  and  the  obscurity,  and  not  to  say  confusion,  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  first  records  of  the  seminary."  ^ 

3.  I  have  examined  with  some  care  the  numerous  lives  of 
Comenius  printed  in  the  German  language,  and  a  Bohemian 
friend  has  examined  those  printed  in  the  Czech;  and  although 
we  find  less  noteworthy  distinctions  recorded,  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  call  to  Harvard  College  or  America.  * 

4.  In  the  Journals'^  of  Governor  John  Winthrop  of  Massa-' 
chusetts  there  are  no  allusions  to  Comenius.  Governor  Win- 
throp died  in  1649;  ^^^^  it  was  not  until  1653  that  President 
Dunster  fell  "  into  the  briers  of  Antpsedobaptism,"  when  he 
bore  "  public  testimony  in  the  church  at  Cambridge  against 

i  the  administration  of  baptism  to  any  infant  whatsoever." 

And  the  historians  of  the  college  report  that  up  to  this  time 

(^653)  his  management  of  the  college  was  singularly  satis- 

\  factory,  so  that  there  could  have  been  no  thought  of  a  suc- 

I  cessor  to  President  Dunster  before  Governor  Winthrop's 

I  death.     Mather  is  either  in  error,  or  he  does  not  refer  to 

Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts.     Dr.  Edward  Everett 

1  Hale  in  a  personal  letter  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  "  our 

•  The  history  of  Harvard  University.     By  Josiah  Quincy,  Boston,  1840.    2  vols. 

•  The  history  of  New  England  from  i6jo  to  i64g.     By  John  Winthrop,  Esq. 
.  .  from  his  original   manuscript  with  notes  ...  by  James  Savage,  Boston, 

1853.   2  vols. 
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Mr.  Winthrop  "  referred  to  by  Mather  must  have  been  to 
his  own  contemporary  Wait  Still  Winthrop,  the  jurist,  and 
a  grandson  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts.  **  He 
was  a  member  of  the  council,"  adds  Dr.  Hale,  ''  and  as  a 
magistrate  would  have  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  over- 
seers [of  Harvard]  as  it  was  then  constituted."  But  Wait 
Still  was  only  eleven  years  old  when  President  Dunster 
resigned  and  less  than  twenty-eight  years  old  when 
Comenius  died. 

My  own  impression  is  that  Mather  may  have  referred  to 
Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Massachusetts  Governor,  although  I  fail  to  find  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  Harvard  College. 
Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Free  grammar  School  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds; 
studied  two  years  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  one 
year  a  law  student  at  the  Inner  Temple.  He  served  as  secre- 
tary to  Captain  Best  of  H.  M.  ship  Due  Repulse  in  the  expe- 
dition for  the  relief  of  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle  in  1627, 
and  after  the  failure  of  this  expedition  he  left  England  (June 
17  or  18,  1628)  for  a  fourteen  months'  tour  on  the  Continent, 
three  of  which  were  spent  at  Constantinople  and  two  at 
Venice  and  Padua.  On  his  return  home  (July  and  August, 
1829)  he  visited  the  "  Low  Countries,"  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  met  or  even  heard  of  Comenius  on  this  tour. 

Young  Winthrop  followed  his  father  to  America  in  1631, 
and  ten  years  later  (August  3,  1641)  he  returned  to  England. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
Parliament,  Comenius  reached  London  September  21  of  the 
same  year  and  that  he  Ungered  there  until  the  loth  of  June, 
1642,  when  he  went  to  Holland  and  thence  to  Sweden.  Win- 
throp did  not  return  to  America  until  1643,  ^^^^  during  his 
stay  in  England  he  paid  -a  visit  to  the  Continent  and  the 
"  Low  Countries."  It  was  not  altogether  improbable  that 
he  may  have  met  Comenius  in  London  or  Holland,  but  at 
this  time  there  was  no  vacancy  in  Harvard  College. 

Winthrop  visited  briefly  in   England   during   the  early 
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months  of  1661,  and  the  only  reference  to  Comenius  in  con- 
nection with  the  names  of  any  of  the  Winthrops  occurs  in  a 
letter  from  Samuel  Hartlib  written  at  **  Axe-Yard  in  Westm. 
Sept.  3,  1661,"  to  Governor  Winthrop  at  Hartford,  shortly 
.after  the  latter's  return  from  London.  It  is  a  long  and 
newsy  letter,  full  of  gossip  about  men  and  movements,  the 
kind  of  a  letter  Hartlib  alw^ays  wrote,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "  Mr.  Comenius  is  continually  diverted  by 
particular  Controversies  of  Socinians  and  others  from  his 
main  Pansophical  Worke,  but  some  weekes  agoe  hee  wrote 
that  hee  would  no  more  engage  hims  in  any  Particular  Con- 
troversy, but  would  refer  y^""  all  to  his  Pansophical  Worke."  * 
But  two  letters  are  preserved  from  Hartlib  to  Winthrop, 
this  one,  and  another  written  October  9,  1661;  and  the  evi- 
dence is  wanting  to  show  that  the  two  men  met  during  Win- 
throp's  previous  and  more  extended  stay  in  London.  The 
allusion  to  Comenius  indicates  that  Winthrop  knew  some- 
thing about  the  Moravian  reformer,  if  not  personally,  then 
through  Hartlib,  who  knew  Comenius  well  and  w'ho  enter- 
tained him  during  his  London  stay. 

5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Mather's  error  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  call  of  Comenius  to  Sweden.  The  nego- 
tiations were  begun  in  1641  and  completed  in  August  of  the 
next  year.  He  settled  at  Elbig  in  November,  1642,  and 
remained  there  for  four  years,  when  he  returned  to  Lissa, 
Poland.^  The  "  Solicitations  of  the  Swedish  Ambassador, 
diverting  him  another  way,"  took  place  more  than  twelve 
years  before  Dunster's  resignation.  There  is  no  disagree- 
ment among  the  numerous  biographers  of  Comenius  on  this 
point.  During  Dunster's  troubles  with  the  overseers  of 
Harvard,  Comenius  was  in  Hungary  in  the  employ  of  Sigis- 
tnund    Rakoczy   and    his    mother    the    Countess    Susanna, 

^  Correspondence  of  Hartlib,  Hank,  Oldenhurcf,  and  others  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  tvith  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  1661-1672,  with  an  intro- 
-duction  and  notes  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston,   1878. 

^  Johann  Amos  Comenius:  Sein  Leben  und  Sein  Schriften.  Von  Dr.  Johann 
Kvacsala,  Leipzig,  1892. 
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reforming  the  schools  of  Transylvania.  He  settled  there  (at 
Saros  Patak)  in  October,  1650,  and  remained  for  four  years^ 
when  he  returned  again  to  Lissa.  With  so  many  flaws  in 
Mather's  statement,  and  the  absence  of  corroborative  evi- 
dence, it  seems  to  me  altogether  improbable  that  Comenius 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard. 

Will  S.  Monroe 
Boston,  Mass. 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  NOTEBOOK   AS  EVIDENCE   OF   PREPARATION  FOR 

COLLEGE 

Is  it  not  time  for  a  protest,  or  at  least  a  word  of  mild 

lissent,  concerning  the  too  exclusive  dependence  upon  a 

lotebook  as  evidence  of  fitness  for  college?     The  reliance  of 

the  college  upon  vouchers  of  this  sort  in  physical  science 

:aminations  is  certainly  extending,  and  it  is  now  proposed 

to  give  like  weight  to  the  notebook  in  other  examinations. 

'or  example,   see  the   May  number  of  the  Educationai. 

Review,  pp.  420  and  460. 

If  the  discrimination  of  secondary  pupils  as  ripe  or  unripe 

[or  college  work  on  the  basis  of  a  set  of  notebooks  were  all 

there   is  in  the  case,  we  should   have  little  to  complain  of. 

'he  colleges  will  in  some  way  protect  themselves  against 

[competent  students  by  supplementary  examinations.     We 

ill  know  how — and  how  well — this  is  done  at  Harvard,  where 

the  system  in  a  formal  way  had  its  origin.     On  the  side  of 

the  colleges  nothing  could  be  more  safe  and  wise  than  the 

suggestions  of  President  Eliot  and  Mr.  Bergen  referred  tc> 

above.     Let  us  have  the  notebook  by  all  means  to  indicate 

the  method,  the  range,  and  the  extent  of  the  pupil's  work 

and  to  lay  down  the  lines  within  which  the  examination  may 

properly  proceed. 

But  this  is  not  all  there  is  of  it.  The  few  pupils  who  go 
forward  to  college  from  the  preparatory  schools  have  had 
their  examinations  somewhat  unified  and  simplified  by  these 
vouchers,  but  the  many  who  do  not  go  to  college  come  tc^ 
regard  the  notebook  as  in  some  sort  a  finality,  to  make  a 
fetich  of  it,  and  so  to  mistake  the  aim  of  scientific  work — ^as. 
if  it  were  the  production  of  a  show-book  of  experiments. 
Elaborate  figures  are  copied  from  text-books;  the  labora- 
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tory  notes  are  expanded  by  the  introduction  of  irrelevant 
matter,  and  the  whole  is  showily  written  up,  often  in  colored 
inks,  and  at  great  expense  of  time  and  labor.  The  experi- 
ment itself  occupied  an  insignificant  place  beside  this  impos- 
ing record.  If  an  art  student  is  never  seen  sketching,  but 
is  eager  to  exhibit  the  sketches  made  with  his  master  as 
evidence  of  his  ability  to  draw,  we  all  know  what  it  means: 
and  why  should  a  different  rule  obtain  here?  I  am  sure  I 
am  not  alone  in  thinking  that  no  improvement  could  be 
introduced  into  secondary  (or  lower  college)  laboratory 
science  comparable  with  the  abandonment  of  the  elaborate 
and  "  doctored  "  notebook  in  favor  of  the  simple  record  of 
actual  work,  made  at  the  moment,  examined  at  the  moment, 
and  then  consigned  to  oblivion. 

E.  A.  Strong 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  STANDPOINT 

I  propose  to  speak  briefly  of  the  kindergarten  from  one 
point  of  view  only,  namely,  that  of  college  pedagogy. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  criticism  of  what  the  kinder- 
garten has  been.  I  believe  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
kindergarten  should  have  first  developed  along  the  line  which 
it  has  taken.  The  years  of  word-cram  and  the  traditional 
dead  formalism  of  the  schools  prepared  the  way  for  a  com- 
plete rebound  in  a  new  movement,  which  devoted  its  energies 
to  feeling,  sympathy,  and  spontaneous  doing.  The  day  has 
happily  now  passed  when  the  kindergarten  dare  take  its 
stand  on  the  sympathetic  or  charitable  or  sociological  founda- 
tion, alone.  It  may  be  any  or  all  of  these,  but  to  be  worthy 
a  place  of  true  dignity  in  the  educational  world  it  must  be 
pedagogical.  In  the  evolutionary  history  of  the  world  and 
its  inhabitants,  in  every  age  there  came  first  a  gradual  change 
.of  types,  a  slight  differentiation  from  the  normal  predominant 
type,  foreshadowing  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Gradually 
change  became  more  pronounced,  differentiation  went  on 
faster  and  faster,  until  finally  a  rapid  acceleration  ushered  in 
a  new  age.     I  believe  the  world-history  but  repeats  itself  in 
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the  microcosm,  in  the  development  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment. There  still  remains  some  bad  sentimental  kindergar- 
tening,  a  relic  of  the  first  stage  of  evolution;  but  happily  this 
sort  is  in  the  small  minority,  and  the  prevalence  of  newer  and 
better  types  gives  hint  of  a  new  stage  of  development.  At 
the  present  time,  differentiation  is  coming  at  a  good  round 
pace.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  firmly  beheve  the  next  few 
years  will  demand  much  of  the  progressive  kindergartner; 
that  the  near  future  will  present  a  turning  of  the  ways, 
when  the  kindergartner  must  choose  which  she  will  serve, 
kindergartenish  or  pedagogical  masters.  It  is  because  of 
this  sincere  conviction  that  the  past  two  decades  have 
formed  the  first  evolutionary  stage  of  kindergarten  develop- 
ment, and  that  the  present  hints  of  progress  and  reform 
give  promise  of  something  different  and  far  better,  in  the 
future,  that  I  venture  to  make  a  plea  for  the  kindergarten 
from  the  college  standpoint.  It  may  seem  to  many  as 
though  it  was  a  far  cry  from  the  lowly  kindergarten  to  the 
heights  of  a  pedagogical  chair  in  one  of  the  great  American 
colleges,  but  the  present  writer,  who  is  both  a  practical 
kindergartner  of  many  years'  experience,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  college  alumnus  and  graduate  student  in  pedagogy, 
wishes  to  give  a  bit  of  actual  history  of  a  practical  union 
of  the  two. 

In  California  we  have  become  accustomed  to  a  close  re- 
lationship between  the  highest  institution  of  learning  in 
the  State,  the  University  of  California,  and  the  public- 
school  system.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege and  my  pleasure  to  have  charge  of  the  kindergarten 
departm'^^^t  in  the  Observation  School  of  the  Department  of 
Pedagogy,  in  the  University  of  California.  This  Observation 
School  is  one  of  the  ordinary  grammar  schools  of  Oakland, 
perhaps  the  one  w^ith  the  least  favorable  surroundings  and 
conditions  in  the  city.  For  more  than  a  year  it  has  been 
tinder  the  personal  control  and  supervision  of  the  two  pro- 
fessors of  pedagogy  in  the  university,  who  carry  on  several 
lines  of  professional  work  with  the  teachers,  and  at  the  same 
time  direct  the  practical  affairs  of  the  school.  When  the 
college  professors  took  charge  of  the  school  a  kindergarten 
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department  was  added  to  it,  the  first  public-school  kindergar- 
ten in  the  city.  We  began  our  kindergarten  under  adverse 
circumstances  but  with  the  firm  determination  to  cast  aside 
the  entire  code  of  kindergarten  traditions,  as  such,  and  to 
take  our  stand  upon  purely  scientific  pedagogical  principles. 
As  a  means  to  this  end  we  held  (i)  that  the  kindergarten  was 
not  a  thing  apart  by  itself  but  an  integral  part  of  the  school, 
with  which  it  must  stand  or  fall;  and  (2)  that  the  kindergar- 
ten was  not  a  finished  institution  revelated  from  the  brain  of 
Froebel,  perfect  and  therefore  incontrovertible,  but  that  to 
have  any  excuse  for  being  whatever,  in  its  every  working  it 
must  hold  itself  to  the  searching  criticism  of  the  most  scien- 
tific and  advanced  pedagogy  of  the  day.  We  hold  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  evolution  of  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  has  so  far  progressed  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  kindergarten  to  have  any  broad,  easy,  private  highway 
into  the  pedagogical  heaven.  The  obscuring  mythic  halo 
of  romance  which,  in  the  minds  of  some  devotees,  still  clings 
to  the  magic  word  kindergarten,  must  vanish  before  the 
kindergarten  can  take  its  rightful  place  of  practical  dignity 
in  the  world  of  college  doctors.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  belittle 
Froebel's  truly  high  place  in  the  educational  world.  He  as- 
suredly saw  deeply  with  the  noble  insight  of  a  poet  or  a  seer, 
straight  into  the  heart  of  things,  and  for  this  be  honor  and 
glory  unto  his  name  forever.  But  my  contention  is  that  he 
gave  no  "  cut  and  dried,"  perfect  system,  with  an  airy  and 
peculiar  technicality  of  its  own,  set  apart  and  inviolable,  which 
must  not  be  touched  by  any  profane  finger.  And  if  the 
kindergarten  is  to  rise  from  its  lowly  position  of  nursery 
adjunct  to  the  pinnacle  in  the  educational  world  which  truly 
belongs  to  it,  its  training  teachers,  its  students,  and  devotees 
of  every  description  must  meet  the  demands  of  recent  scien- 
tific pedagogy.  The  modern  kindergartner  must  not  look 
beseechingly  backward  to  Froebel's  models  as  the  only 
source  of  wisdom,  but  rather  she  must  zealously  demand  of 
the  college  doctor  the  richest  and  best  fruits  of  his  science. 
Let  us  take  Froebel's  best,  as  we  would  take  Herbart's  best, 
in  so  far  as  modern  science  supports  both. 
.  '  Speaking  of  a  certain  book,  the  characteristic  effusion  of 
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a  noted  member  of  the  kindergarten  profession,  an  eminent 
professor  of  pedagogy  in  a  college  of  high  rank  said  to  me,. 
"  Why  do  you  kindergartners  continually  insist  on  threshing 
over  old  straw  which  Froebel  once  threshed  in  an  able  man- 
ner, and  so  making  narrow  books  like  this  when  you  have 
ich  a  magnificent  field  before  you  in  bringing  into  line  with 
the  best  scientific  thought  of  the  day  the  results  of  Froebel's 
iminous  insight?  " 

Happily  the  most  open  minds  among  us  are  beginning  ta 
realize  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  and  are  seizing  some  of  the 
jsults  of  recent  scientific  investigation.  It  is  easy  to  admit 
lat  some  of  our  hand  work  may  be  too  fine,  and  change  or 
>mit  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult  for  some  of  us  to 
icknowledge  the  right  of  modern  biological  pedagogy  ta 
lemand  of  the  kindergarten  a  judicious  rhythmical  admix- 
ture of  hard  duty  work  with  its  spontaneous  play.  But  all 
^his  is  on  the  surface.  The  time  demands  from  kindergarten 
•aining  schools  not  this  dilettante  dabbling  with  here  a 
result,  and  there  a  deduction,  of  either  child  psychology  or 
)iological  pedagogy,  but  a  strenuous  study  of  scientific 
principle. 

Recently  a  member  of  the  California  branch  of  the  Asso- 
dation  of  Collegiate  Alumnce  went  East  as  a  delegate  to  the 
general  convention  of  that  body.  She  went  widely  over  the 
Eastern  States,  visiting  the  different  branches  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Everywhere  she  spoke  to  child-study  meetings,, 
telling  of  her  wish  to  work  with  the  kindergartners,  and 
also  of  the  impossibility  of  so  doing  in  most  cases,  because 
of  their  cloudy,  mythical  statements  of  belief  and  their 
almost  universal  inability  to  know  anything  outside  of 
Froebel,  and  their  failure  to  grasp  the  large  scope  and  per- 
spective of  the  educational  movements  of  this  as  well  as  all 
time.  At  first  blush  the  writer  was  highly  incensed,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  a  rebuff  to  this  reproach,  but 
finally  decided  to  halt  in  her  mad  career,  since  calmer  reflec- 
tion reluctantly  forced  upon  her  the  conclusion  that  for  the 
most  part,  the  unpalatable  statements  were  horribly  and 
lamentably  true,  viewed  from  the  college  standpoint.  Con- 
vinced that   we  as  kindergartners  have  inherited  a  truly 
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magnificent  legacy  in  many  of  Froebel's  principles,  which 
need  only  a  careful  readjustment  to  modern  scientific 
demands,  to  enable  us  to  take  a  dignified  place  in  even  the 
college  pedagogical  world,  it  is  to  me  most  lamentable  that 
we  are  willing  still  to  sit  idly  by,  obscured  by  a  misty  web  of 
traditions,  which  meanwhile  fail  to  let  our  Ught  shine  out 
from  under  a  bushel.  Unquestionably  the  kindergarten 
needs  the  best  the  college  can  give  to  bring  out  its  true 
perspective,  while  the  college  needs  the  kindergarten  and 
elementary  schools  to  put  it  in  touch  with  practical 
human  problems.  In  this  Observation  School  we  have 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  the  working  practicability  of 
the  thorough  basic  principles  which  were  enunciated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  and  the  observed  results  have  been 
put  in  black  and  white  from  the  college  professor's  stand- 
point. It  is  possible  to  sweep  away  the  misty  envelope  of 
sentimentality  and  symbolism  from  the  old-time  kinder- 
garten and  make  it  an  active,  telling  integer  in  the  ordinary 
public  school  and  not  a  mere  superficial  yokefellow,  sending 
on  its  lovely  transforming  force  and  spirit  into  the  regular 
grammar  grades,  and  making  for  oneness  and  righteousness 
throughout  the  school.  It  is  possible  to  sustain  a  truly 
modern  kindergarten  as  an  evoluting  organism,  free  from  the 
trammels  of  Hmiting  Froebelianism,  merely,  strong  in  the 
strength  of  the  most  scientific  pedagogy  and  brightly  glow- 
ing with  the  fire  of  Froebel's  own  love  and  enthusiasm. 

Frances  Bracken  Gould 
Oakland,  Calif. 


TEACHERS'  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

The  success  last  summer  of  an  experiment  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  title  of  this  article  prompts  me  to  give  it 
such  publicity  as  appearance  in  the  Educational  Review 
will  insure.  It  was  in  brief  a  plan  to  provide  scholarships  on 
which  teachers  in  normal,  high,  and  grammar  schools  could 
study  in  such  summer  courses  as  they  and  their  superin- 
tendents thought  advisable.     The  plan  occurred  to  me  after 
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talking  with  the  master  of  a  grammar  school  in  a  New  Eng- 
land city  of  moderate  size,  and  learning  that  among  his 
duties  were  the  supervision  and  development  of  the  teaching 
in  a  certain  subject  through  all  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
city.  The  duty  involved,  first,  holding  nine  or  ten  meetings 
a  year  with  all  the  lower  teachers,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in 
subject  and  method;  second,  visiting  the  various  schools  in 
order  to  see  how  far  his  instruction  was  carried  out. 

In  response  to  my  question,  the  master  admitted  that  the 
time  thus  allowed  for  meetings  with  the  teachers  was 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  his  subject;  and  that 
without  more  time  there  could  be  Httle  expectation  of  dis- 
covering satisfactory  advance  in  class  work  when  he  visited 
the  schools.  He  admitted  further,  as  I  think  all  candid 
observers  must  admit,  that  while  the  previous  studies  of  a 
high-school  or  normal-school  graduate  may  warrant  her 
being  given  the  position  of  ''  teacher  "  in  our  public  schools, 
all  that  can  as  a  rule  be  safely  claimed  at  the  beginning  of 
her  career  is:  *'  She  seems  to  be  of  the  right  material;  she  may 
ecome  a  good  teacher  in  time."  The  essential  steps  toward 
er  success  are  continued  study  of  subjects,  as  well  as 
xtended  practice  and  experience  in  her  art.  It  was  to  afford 
cans  of  continued  study  that  the  master  above  referred  to 
met  the  lower  teachers  nine  or  ten  times  a  year;  and  yet  he 
ad  to  admit  at  the  end  of  it  that  so  small  a  share  of  time 
ardly  served  to  do  more  than  to  prevent  retrogression;  it 
iled  to  secure  substantial  advance.  *'  Is  there  not,"  I  asked, 
"  some  practicable  plan  that  promises  greater  success? 
For  example,  cannot  some  of  your  teachers  spend  part  of 
their  vacation  in  a  summer  school,  and  learn  there  in  a  few 
weeks  of  continuous  study  much  more  of  a  subject  than  you 
can  present  in  a  whole  year  of  meetings,  only  an  hour  long, 
once  a  month?  "  *'  It  is  too  much,"  he  answered, ''  to  expect 
attendance  at  a  summer  school  from  most  teachers  while 
their  salaries  are  so  low;  they  would  enjoy  the  summer 
study,  but  they  cannot  afford  the  expense  involved  in  the 
necessary  journeying,  fee,  boarding,  and  so  on."  ''  Well, 
then,"  I  suggested,  "  can  your  city  not  devote  some  small 
share  of  its  school  fund  to  summer  scholarships,  sending  a  few 
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teachers  to  attend  some  appropriate  course  every  year,  and 
thus  obtain  a  fair  measure  of  substantial  results,  instead  of 
standing  content  with  shadows?  "  Unhappily,  it  had  to  be 
agreed  that  to  put  such  a  project  into  operation  would  be 
impossible  or  extremely  improbable  at  present;  and  there,  for 
the  time,  the  subject  was  left  between  us. 

It  was  only  on  talking  over  the  problem  a  little  later  with 
a  member  of  the  Women's  Education  Association  of  Boston 
that  the  possible  aid  of  that  body  was  thought  of.  Being 
given  opportunity  a  short  time  afterward  to  speak  on  the 
subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  in  April  last,  I  found 
that  the  plan  was  most  hospitably  received.  After  brief  dis- 
cussion it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  pubHc  schools 
with  favorable  recommendation,  and  with  the  grant  of  a 
small  sum  of  money  for  scholarships.  A  little  later  a  circular 
was  issued  by  a  subcommittee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Ellen  H. 
Richards,  Miss  Bertha  Hazard,  and  Miss  Mary  M.  Foster; 
the  following  extracts  from  the  circular  indicate  how  fully 
the  problem  was  appreciated: 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  summer  schools  during  the  last 
few  years  shows  clearly  that  these  schools,  in  spite  of  the  many  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  them,  do  in  reality  meet  a  need  in  the  life  and 
work  of  the  teachers  of  to-day.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  teacher  in  nor- 
mal physical  condition  can  profitably  spend  a  few  weeks  in  looking  at  a  sub- 
ject from  a  pupil's  point  of  view.  A  person  who  has  been  teaching  for  a 
number  of  years  needs  to  take  a  different  standpoint,  and  to  find  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  a  question.  Furthermore,  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
the  apparatus  available  are  constantly  changing.  It  is  a  great  inspiration 
to  be  a  learner  again,  in  common  with  persons  of  different  experiences.  For 
a  teacher  in  a  small  town,  it  is  even  more  valuable  than  for  one  in  a  city  to 
go  to  a  large  educational  center  and  to  see  what  is  being  done  in  the  various 
lines  of  study. 

In  the  summer  schools  which  have  been  established  by  many  of  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  instruction  is  given  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
progressive  teachers  of  the  country,  and  the  opportunities  for  laboratory  and 
field  work  are  excellent.  It  is  believed  that  enthusiastic  teachers  may  gain 
great  inspiration  for  their  severe  work  by  placing  themselves  for  a  few  weeks 
under  the  guidance  of  these  men  and  women  who  are  leaders  in  their  own 
departments. 

The  Woman's  Education  Association  of  Boston  has  established  this 
year  several  scholarships  for  work  in  the  summer  schools.  .  .  The  Asso- 
ciation urges  women's  clubs,  and  other  organizations  of  women  interested 
in  public-school  work,  to  establish  similar  scholarships,  or  to  select  at  least 
one  of  their  young  teachers  who  shall  be  sent  to  one  of  the  best  of  these 
college  schools. 
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Shortly  following  the  above  paragraphs  was  a  list  of  places 
where  summer  courses  were  to  be  given,  including  Amherst, 
Chicago,  Clark,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Institute  of  Technology, 
Teachers  College,  and  Wellesley.  The  circular  was  sent  in 
May  to  all  the  Women's  Clubs  in  New  England,  in  the  hope 
that  the  plan  might  be  put  into  operation  at  many  places; 
but  the  late  date  at  which  action  was  begun  seems  to  have 
allowed  no  time  for  any  accomplishment  elsewhere — except- 
ing in  one  submetropolitan  city,  Medford,  the  home  of  the 
member  of  the  Association  to  whom  I  had  first  broached 
the  subject;  and  of  this,  more  below.  In  Boston  the  matter 
was  actively  taken  up.  The  small  appropriation  from  the 
Association  was  increased  by  special  subscriptions  to  nearly 
four  hundred  dollars,  sufficing  for  "  nine  and  a  half  "  sum- 
mer scholarships.  The  plan  gained  the  favorable  opinion 
of  members  of  the  School  Board,  of  the  superintendents,  and 
of  various  supervisors.  These  officers,  aided  by  the  masters 
of  the  schools,  nominated  to  the  committee  a  list  of  teachers 
as  candidates  for  the  scholarships:  the  candidates  were  visited 
by  two  members  of  the  committee,  and  choice  was  thus  made 
of  ten  beneficiaries  "  who  could  profit  most  from  the  oppor- 
tunity." Although  no  formal  action  has  at  this  date  been 
taken  by  the  Association  regarding  a  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  plan  for  next  summer,  several  members 
have  individually  expressed  themselves  as  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  experiment  and  desirous  of  its  repetition  another 
year. 

.'  In  the  city  of  Medford,  five  miles  north  of  Boston,  the 
scheme  was  fostered  by  the  Women's  Club,  and  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Many  dollars 
were  gathered  by  special  subscription,  individual  contribu- 
tions being  limited  to  small  amounts.  Two  teachers  selected 
by  the  superintendent  were  thus  enabled  to  make  their 
vacation  much  richer  than  it  would  have  been  by  pursuing 
the  usual  objectless  relaxation  of  vacation  time. 

The  success  of  the  plan  in  Boston  and  Medford  gives  rea- 
son to  hope  for  its  adoption  in  many  other  places.  A  small 
allotment  of  State  funds  would  aid  teachers  in  normal  schools 

to  keep  in  touch  with  educational  progress  elsewhere;  and 
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this  would  be  nothing  less  than  economy  to  the  State.  In 
time,  funds  to  provide  summer  scholarships  for  teachers  may 
become  standard  objects  of  public  benefaction.  So  far  as  I 
know,  this  ideal  condition  is  at  present  realized  only  at 
Indianapolis,  where  the  ''  Gregg  fund  "  is  a  unique  treasure 
among  the  many  advantages  of  our  public-school  sys- 
tem. This  fund  came  to  my  knowledge  only  after  the 
work  in  Boston  and  Medford  had  been  carried  to  the 
stage  stated  above.  It  seems  that  as  long  ago  as  1876 
Mr.  Thomas  D.  Gregg,  a  native  of  Vermont  but  for 
some  years  a  resident  in  Indianapolis,  bequeathed  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  now  amounting  to  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars,  to  the  school  board  of  that  city  "  for 
the  advancement  of  education."  There  was  for  a  time 
some  doubt  as  to  the  best  manner  of  applying  the  annual 
income  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars  to  the  purpose  so  broadly 
designated,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  devote  it  to  scholar- 
ships for  teachers  in  the  city  schools;  this  plan  being  the 
invention  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Jones,  then  superintendent  of  schools, 
Miss  N.  Cropsey,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
Miss  E.  B.  Ridenour,  assistant  secretary  of  the  school  board. 
The  first  appointments  were  made  in  1894.  Since  then,  six 
beneficiaries  of  the  fund  have  attended  summer  schools;  two 
have  spent  an  academic  year  in  working  at  a  college  or  uni- 
versity in  this  country;  and  two  have  enjoyed  a  year  of  study 
in  Europe.  Indianapolis  is  already  well  known  for  what  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  associates  have  done  for  its  schools;  but  the 
possession  and  application  of  the  Gregg  fund  give  it  the  lead 
in  an  unexpected  direction,  not  so  widely  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be. 

Both  temporary  subscriptions  for  special  scholarships  and 
the  formal  establishment  of  scholarship  funds  are  to  my  mind 
important  supplements  to  our  educational  system,  and  the 
first  supplement  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  the  second.  For 
this  reason  I  urge  both,  but  especially  the  first,  upon  the 
attention  of  school  superintendents  and  local  organizations 
that  may  be  more  or  less  interested  in  educational  progress. 
Once  admit  that  a  newly  enrolled  teacher  has  yet  much  to 
learn  about  her  subjects  of  teaching  as  well  as  much  to  gain 
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from  experience  in  her  art,  and  it  follows  that  systematic 
provision  of  opportunities  for  study  on  the  part  of  teachers 
is  an  important  element  in  the  public-school  system.  The 
special  exercises  for  teachers  conducted  by  a  master,  and  the 
establishment  of  teachers'  institutes,  show  that  this  element 
is  already  recognized.  These  exercises  should  not  be  dimin- 
ished, for  they  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  good,  but 
they  are  not  the  equivalent  of  systematic  study  in  a  good 
summer  school.  They  are  too  brief,  too  interrupted,  to  add 
much  to  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  her  subject.  They  serve 
rather  to  give  encouraging  suggestions  than  to  build  up 
thorough  understanding.  But  a  summer  course  in  which 
four,  five,  or  six  weeks  of  work  are  given  to  one,  or  at  most 
to  two  subjects,  will  supply  an  effective  addition  to  a 
teacher's  equipment,  and  the  general  establishment  of 
teachers'  scholarships  will  make  good  summer  schools  much 
more  accessible  than  they  are  to-day.  If  the  best  of  the 
younger  teachers  are  selected  to  be  scholarship  holders,  and 
if  they  continue  their  summer  work  through  several  seasons, 
it  is  fair  to  expect  that  they  will  show  marked  advance  in 

Ieir  profession. 
It  remains  only  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  mooted 
lestion  of  the  advisability  of  summer  work  for  teachers 
wtio  have  been  working  hard  through  the  year.  From  what 
I  have  seen  of  summer  classes  for  a  number  of  years  past,  I 
believe  that  five  weeks  of  a  vacation  may  be  safely  given  to 
study  by  a  teacher  in  good  health.  The  chief  reason  why  so 
much  summer  work  can  be  easily  borne  is  that  its  character 
is  entirely  unHke  that  of  the  work  through  the  rest  of  the 
year.  It  is  free  from  all  responsibility.  The  teacher  does 
not  have  to  exert  control  over  anyone  else.  The  surround- 
ings are  changed,  the  subject  of  work  is  one  that  attracts  her, 
the  association  with  professional  comrades  is  enUvening. 
My  own  experience  assures  me  that  in  a  college  summer 
course  both  the  professor  in  charge  and  the  teachers  in 
attendance  find  their  association  an  enjoyable  inspiration. 

W.  M.  Davis 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge.  Mass. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

A  manual  of  Greek  antiquities— Books  I.-V,,  by  Percy  Gardner,  M.  A.,  Litt, 
D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Books 
VI.-IX.,  by  Frank  Byron  Jevons,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D..  Classical  Tutor  in  the 
University  of  Durham.  With  illustrations.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1895.     736  p.     $4.00. 

Perhaps  no  task  among  those  which  confront  the  con- 
scientious teacher  of  the  classics  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries is  more  difficult  than  that  of  arousing  in  his  pupils  a 
lively  and  sustained  interest  in  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  peoples,  unless  it  be  to  satisfy  this  curiosity  when 
it  is  once  excited.  The  literature  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
gives,  it  is  true,  countless  hints,  but  these  oftener  raise 
questions  than  they  suggest  the  answers  to  them;  and  few 
classical  teachers  among  us  have  had  the  opportunity  of  an 
archaeological  training  which  would  enable  them  to  go  to  the 
sources,  inscriptional  and  artistic,  whence  have  come  of  late 
years  such  large  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  beliefs  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  gratitude 
of  all  teachers  and  friends  of  the  classics  is  therefore  due  to 
Drs.  Gardner  and  Jevons  for  their  very  successful  endeavor 
to  furnish  a  guide  through  the  labyrinth.  It  is  *'  an 
attempt,"  as  the  authors  say  in  their  preface,  "  to  compress 
into  a  single  volume,  for  the  use  of  students,  an  introduc- 
tion to  all  the  main  branches  of  Hellenic  antiquities — social, 
religious,  and  political."  Each  author  is  responsible  entirely 
and  solely  for  the  part  contributed  by  him. 

The  scope  of  the  work  will  be  best  shown  by  a  running 
summary  of  its  contents.  Beginning  with  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  country.  Dr.  Jevons  treats  of  the  environ- 
ment of  Greek  Hfe;  of  the  cities,  built  in  the  most  ancient 
times  on  heights  near  the  sea,  and  gradually,  with  the 
increase  in  security  of  life,  spreading  to  the  lower  ground 
adjacent,  the  hills  remaining  as  the  citadels  and  chief  sanc- 
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tuaries;  of  the  Greek  house,  in  Homeric  and  in  later  times; 
and  of  the  dress  of  men  and  women. 

Book  II  (Religion  and  Mythology)  and  Book  III 
(Cults)  together  occupy  nearly  a  third  of  the  book,  and 
form  perhaps  its  most  valuable  portion.  It  was  just  here 
that  great  detail  was  necessary.  Greek  religion  was  so 
different  from  the  ''  religions  of  authority  "  to  which  the 
modern  world  is  accustomed  that  the  teacher  must  inces- 
santly be  on  his  guard  to  prevent  the  formation  of  false 
impressions  in  the  pupils'  minds.  Dr.  Gardner  discusses  the 
formative  elements,  both  native  and  imported,  of  Greek 
mythology  and  religion,  taking  account  of  the  most  recent 
writers  on  comparative  religion.  Under  the  head  of  native 
elements  he  shows  how  large  a  part  was  taken  respectively 
by  totemism,  by  ancestor-worship,  and  by  naturalism.  The 
chapter  on  the  borrowed  elements  is  briefer,  but  sufficiently 
full  to  show  the  great  range  and  complexity  of  foreign 
influence.  In  his  discussion  of  the  Greek  Pantheon  Dr. 
Gardner  lays  great  stress  on  the  lack  of  fixity  and  organiza- 
tion. ''  The  religion  of  the  Hellenes,  as  it  is  presented  to 
us  in  Greek  literature  and  history,  is  undoubtedly  a  much- 
compounded  thing.  ...  It  is  also  vague  and  fluctuating 
in  the  highest  degree."     "  The  common  notion  in  regard  to 

Keek  paganism,  a  notion  most  superficial  and  incorrect,  is 
It    the    Greeks    in    general,   throughout    their    history, 
:epted  a  certain  hierarchy  of  deities  as  the  ruling  powers 
j    in  the  world,  and  were  quite  at  one  as  to  the  provinces  of 
these  deities,  their  parentage,  and  their  relations  one  to  the 
I    other."     The  chapters  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  not  less 
those  on  the  cultus,  show  strikingly  the  absolute  falsity  of 
^uch  a  conception.     The  description  of  the  cultus  is  espe- 
^■ally  good  in  the  treatment  of  oracles,  divination,  and  mys- 
teries, and  in  connection  with  them  is  given  an  excellent 
account  of  the  great  public  games  and  festivals,  and  of  the 
calendar. 
I        Book  IV  treats  concisely  of  the  course  of  the  individual's 
life  from  birth  to  the  grave,  and  Book  Y  of  commerce. 

The  second  half  of  the  work  takes  up  first  the  political 
I   and  legal  side  of  Greek  life,  tracing  in  succession  the  devel- 
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opment  of  various  state-forms,  among  which  the  Athenian 
polity  naturally  occupies  the  chief  position.  An  entire 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  very  interesting  and  important 
code  of  law  discovered  at  Gortyna  in  Crete  in  1884,  and  now 
most  probably  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  c.  Book  VII  discusses  the  subject  of  slavery,  while 
Book  VIII  treats,  perhaps  rather  too  briefly,  of  land  and 
naval  warfare. 

The  final  book  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  mode 
of  presentation  of  the  Greek  drama.  Dr.  Jevons,  in  the 
lively  manner  well  known  to  the  reader  of  his  History  of 
Greek  literature,  takes  issue  with  the  commonly  received 
theory  that  the  Greek  drama  originated  in  vintage  festivals 
in  honor  of  Dionysus,  he  assigns  its  beginnings  rather  to 
rustic  celebrations  held  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  and 
makes  very  effective  objections  to  the  much-discussed  "  no 
stage "  theory  of  Dorpfeld.  An  awkard  misprint  should 
be  noted  in  line  4  of  page  671,  where  ''  strophe  "  should  be 
''  antistrophe." 

The  illustrations  (of  very  unequal  execution)  are  relatively 
few  in  number,  but  well  chosen,  the  authors  preferring  to 
recommend  Schreiber's  Atlas  of  classical  antiquities  for 
more  extended  reference. 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  that  it 
constantly  invites  to  continuous  reading,  and  does  not  serve 
merely  as  a  work  of  reference.  The  attitude  of  the  authors 
toward  disputed  questions  is  praiseworthy;  mooted  points 
are  frankly  stated  as  such,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against 
are  succinctly  given.  No  classical  teacher  can  afford  to  do- 
without  the  work,  or  fail  to  profit  by  the  careful  perusal 
of  it. 

E.  D.  Perry 
Columbia  University 


The  number  concept :  its  origin  and  development — By  Levi  Leonard  Conant^ 
Ph.D.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896.     2x8  p.     $2.00. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  early  history  of  mathe- 
matics, or  who  subscribe  to  the  creed  that  the  development  of 
the  child  is  along  the  lines  of  race  development,  this  work  on 
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the  number  concept  will  be  of  interest  and  of  value.     It  is 
true  that  one  would  hardly  guess  from  the  title  that  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  is  merely  a  history  or  a  comparative  philology  of 
counting;  little  more,  indeed,  than  an  elaboration  of  the  enter- 
taining chapter   on  the  subject  in  Tylor's  Primitive  culture. 
^But  although  one  may  possess  the  concept  "number"  without 
rticulate  language,  and  with  no  special  base  for  a  system,  so 
hat  this  work,  largely  devoted  to  number  language  and  num- 
er  systems,  might    appropriately  bear    another  name,  this 
atter  is  of  little  moment.     The  great  question  is  whether  the 
ork  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  science. 
The  general  scope  of  the  study  may  be  seen  from  the  table 
f  contents.     Counting,  and  especially  the  use  of  the  fingers 
n   this   operation,  number  system  limits,  Origin    of  number 
ords.  Bases,  the  Quinary  and  vigesimal  systems — this  is  the 
eld  of  inquiry.     Starting  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Tylor,  the 
uthor  has  examined  most  of  Tylor's  authorities  and  drawn 
till  further  from  them.     He  has  then  looked  into  many  of  the 
•current  works  on  travel  and  collected  the  number  systems  of 
he  various  tribes  there  reported,  and  these  make  up  a  great 
art  of  the  work.     Such  a  collection  is  valuable,  and   for  his 
atience  in  its  preparation  the  author  deserves  the  thanks  of 
he  scientific  world.     Here  indeed  the  merit  of  the  work  may 
e  said  to  lie,  rather  than  in  the  use  which  the  author  has 
ade  of  the  material  collected. 
From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  no  valuable  conclu- 
ions  are  drawn.     For  example,  the  criticism  of  Hankel's  rash 
ssertion  that  ten  is  nowhere  expressed  as  two  fives  is  worth  a 
reat  deal.     It  is  an  opinion  so  amply  supported  that  no  one 
ould  question  it.     But  in  spite  of  frequent  expressions  of  a 
■critical  spirit — as  in  the  statement  that  "the  theory  has  finally 
aken  possession  of  the  author  and  reduced  him  to  complete 
ubjugation  instead   of  remaining  his  servant  and   submitting 
othe  legitimate  results  of  patient  and  careful  investigation" — 
he  author  permits  himself  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he  con- 
emns  in  others.     For  example,  on  Lieutenant  Cushing's  sug- 
estion  that  the  savage,  his  weapons  being  tucked  under  his 
eft  arm,  naturally  holds  his  lifted  hand  so  as  to  begin  the  score 
n  the  little  finger,  the  author  exclaims,  "Here,  then,  is  the 
eason  for  this  unaccountable  phenomenon."     Again,  to  use 
liis  own  words,  referring  to  quite  as  reasonable  an  hypothesis, 
we  certainly  have  no  evidence  with  which  to  disprove  this; 
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but  before  accepting  it  as  a  fact,  or  even  as  a  reasonable 
hypothesis,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  demanding  some  other 
evidence." 

It  will  also  strike  the  reader,  no  doubt,  that  the  author  is  not 
entirely  consistent  in  his  treatment  of  evidence.  For  example,, 
not  to  question  the  assertion  that  the  Zufli  always  says 
"assiastem'thlanak'yenastem'thla"  for  a  thousand,  has  he  really 
preserved  the  primitive  meaning  of  all  of  the  numerals,  so  that 
"awite,"  four,  is  generally  recognized  as  identical  with  "all  the 
fingers  all  but  done  with"?  and  is  it  true  that  "the  simple 
structure  of  many  of  the  rude  languages  of  the  world  should 
render  this  possible  in  a  multitude  of  cases"?  Again  to  quote 
the  author  against  himself,  "The  above  are  so  unlike  anything 
else  in  the  world  that  they  are  not  to  be  accepted  without 
careful  verification."  "These  ignes  fatui  of  the  philologist 
would  never  have  existed  but  for  their  own  treacherous  sug- 
gestions." "No  evidence  is  given  to  substantiate  the  asser- 
tion; it  is  to  be  received  with  great  caution." 

This  tendency  to  summarily  dismiss  views  antagonistic  to 
his  own  is  further  seen  in  the  author's  treatment  of  the  octo- 
nary  system :  "Altogether,  the  reasons  that  have  in  the  past 
been  adduced  in  favo/^r  of  this  form  of  arithmetic  seem  trivial." 
As  Professor  W.  Woolsey  Johnson  looks  over  his  article  on 
the  subject  {Bulletin  of  the  Neiv  York  Mathematical  Society^ 
I,    i)  he  can  see  himself  as  at  least  one  "ither"  sees  him. 

Without  going  into  a  consideration  of  authorities,  a  field  not 
wholly  barren,  a  few  minor  questions  may  be  asked  without 
wishing  to  be  hypercritical.  Is  the  author  justified  in  charac- 
terizing Grimm  as  "the  highest  authority"  on  language?  Does 
he  not  lead  the  reader  to  attribute  the  phrase  '*Numero  Deus 
impart  gaudef  to  Leibniz,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  Vergil 
gives  practically  the  same  form,  and  ''Deus  imparibus  numeris 
gaudef  is  still  older?  Is  the  habit  of  our  modern  salesman 
and  of  "our  special  correspondent"  perverting  the  taste  of  our 
generation  in  respect  to  what  M.  de  Heredia  has  characterized 
as  "the  hateful  'me*  "?  Some  passages  may  cause  the  reader 
to  fear  it. 

On  the  whole,  with  however  much  pleasure  and  interest  one 
reads  the  work,  when  after  a  while  he  gets  it  in  perspective  he 
will  probably  reach  these  conclusions:  (i)  the  book  is  valuable 
for  its  collection  of  historical  material ;  (2)  the  scientific  world 
is  indebted   to  the  author  for   his  patience   in  making  this 
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material  accessible;  but  (3)  there  has  not  been  shown  the  his- 
toric instinct  in  the  weighing  of  evidence,  and  the  conclusions 
are  not  commensurate  in  value  with  the  data  adduced. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Michigan  State  Normal  School, 

ksays  on  Scandinavian  literature— By  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  Pro- 
fessor of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Columbia  College.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1895.     288  p.     $2.00. 

At  first  thought  it  may  seem  that  a  volume  of  essays  on 
candinavian  literature  would  contain  nothing  of  special  interest 
\  the  readers  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review.  But  Professor 
Doyesen's  last  book  in  fact  offers  much  that  is  of  direct  and 
inspiring  instruction  to  the  true  teacher.  In  addition  to  a 
brief  chapter  on  contemporary  Danish  literature,  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  a  biographical  and  literary  sketch  of  six  authors : 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Alexander  Kielland  and  Jonas  Lie  of 
Norway,  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  Georg  Brandes  of 
Denmark,  and  Esaias  Tegner  of  Sweden.     Although  but  two 

Kthem  (Tegner  and  Brandes)  have  been  teachers  in  a  peda- 
gical  sense,  all  of  them  have  in  a  broader  sense  been  truly 
d  earnestly  teachers  of  men ;  and,  thoroughly  original  and 
tent  characters  as  they  have  been  in  the  literary  develop, 
ment  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  their  lives  are  fraught 
with  instructive  lessons  and  fruitful  inspiration.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Bjornson,  who  has  fought  incessantly  and 
indefatigably  for  high  principles  in  government,  in  education, 
and  in  social  life  generally.  As  a  leader  in  thought  and  a 
molder  of  public  opinion,  he  has  been  persistently  vilified  and 
assailed.  But  the  absolute  fearlessness  with  which  he  has  for 
years  faced  the  arrows  of  a  malignant  conservatism  is  a  lesson 
in  moral  courage. 

Professor  Boyesen  would  not  have  made  a  mistake  if  he  had 
allowed  his  essay  on  Bjornson  to  become  a  companion  volume 
to  his  Commentary  on  the  writings  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  As  it  is, 
it  occupies  more  than  one-third  of  the  book,  and  the  author 
says  in  his  preface  that  "  only  the  most  heroic  condensation 
saved  it  from  challenging  criticism  as  an  independent 
work."  The  American  public  is  prepared  for  an  indepen- 
dent work  on  Bjornson.  Some  of  his  works  are  fairly  well 
known  here,  he  has  visited  this  country,  is  an  ardent  admirer 
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of  American  institutions,  and,  all  in  all,  a  man  whom  Americans 
would  take  to.  Professor  Boyesen's  essay  will,  however,  do 
much  toward  securing  for  Bjornson  that  general  recognition 
in  this  country  to  which  his  great  talents  justly  entitle  him. 

Of  the  authors  discussed  it  is  especially  Bjornson  that  will 
interest  the  teacher.  And  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  this 
fact  has  been  noted.  Horace  Scudder,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  Febuary,  1891,  in  an  article  on  "The  Educa- 
tional Law  of  Reading  and  Writing,"  cites  Bjornson's  story, 
A  Happy  Boy,  as  the  best  example  he  knows  of  a  study  in 
the  nature  of  a  child.  He  speaks  of  Bjornson's  having  "  that 
insight  into  a  child's  mind  which  seems  to  be  a  special  gift  to 
Scandinavian  writers."  The  story  referred  to  is  one  that 
every  teacher  might  read  with  profit.  A  word  of  admonition 
is  necessary,  however,  not  to  let  its  rustic  simplicity  deceive 
one  into  an  underestimation  of  its  artistic  and  psychological 
merits. 

Bjornson  does  not  write  to  amuse.  Untouched  by  Ibsen's 
pessimism,  he  resembles  him  in  this,  that  he  is  "  fearfully  in 
earnest."  He  is  a  born  teacher  and  leader.  Whether  as  poet, 
dramatist,  novelist,  controversialist,  or  politician,  he  always 
reveals  his  pedagogical  proclivities.  He  has  led  the  Nor- 
wegian people  of  to-day,  now  chiding,  now  encouraging,  as  the 
schoolmaster  in  A  Happy  Boy  led  his  prot^g^  through  the 
days  of  happy  childhood  and  disappointed  youth  into  trium- 
phant maturity.  He  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Nor- 
wegian people  in  their  intellectual  progress  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  As  a  writer,  he  has  passed  through  the  various  phases  of 
modern  literary  development  from  the  idyllic  idealism  of  the 
peasant  story  to  the  scientific  realism  of  the  modern  novel. 
But  he  has  never  forgotten  that  he  is  a  poet.  In  discussing 
the  social  problems  of  to-day,  he  throws  upon  them  the  search- 
lights of  modern  science,  but  he  finds  nothing  in  human  nature 
so  dark  and  vile  as  to  dim  the  hopeful  radiancy  of  his 
poetic  eye. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  other 
authors  sketched  by  Professor  Boyesen,  if  space  would 
permit.  Lie  and  Kielland,  for  instance,  are  literary  personali- 
ties of  rank,  whose  careers  are  fraught  with  suggestive  inci- 
dent. These  essays  will  no  doubt  arouse  in  students  of  litera- 
ture a  desire  to  know  more  about  them.  The  other  writers, 
•except  those   mentioned   in   the   chapter    on    contemporary 
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Danish  literature,  are  better  known  in  this  country.  Hans 
•Christian  Andersen  is  a  household  name  here  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  but  Professor  Boyesen's  graphic  portraiture  of  him  is 
welcome,  as  it  presents  more  vividly  and  accurately  than  has 
«ver  been  done  before  in  English,  an  old  familiar  literary 
physiognony.  Esaias  Tegner,  the  famous  Swedish  poet,  is 
so  well  known  to  American  readers  as  the  author  of  Frit- 
lof's  Saga,  a  poem  which  has  found  several  American  trans- 
tors,  and  as  the  author  of  The  Children  of  the  Lord's 
ipper,  which,  through  Longfellow's  admirable  translation, 
s  almost  become  an  English  classic.  Boyesen  gives  a  frank 
d  spirited  account  of  this  intellectual  giant  of  the  North, 
e  speaks  plainly  concerning  some  of  his  weaknesses  of  char- 
ter, without,  however,  affecting  the  reader's  sympathy  and 
ve  for  this  genial  poet. 

Professor  Boyesen  was  in  his  Scandinavian  studies  a 
-close  student  of  Georg  Brandes,  the  great  Danish  critic,  and 
does  him  due  honor  by  ranking  him  with  Lessing,  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  Taine.  Boyesen  bestows  high  praise  upon  him 
r  his  intellectual  powers.  But  in  spite  of  this  admiration 
r  the  literary  critic,  Boyesen  administers  a  most  scathing 
buke  to  Brandes  the  man,  in  view  of  the  **  Mephistophelian 
untenance  "  he  has  unmasked  in  some  recent  essays  which 
uch  on  certain  social  and  political  questions. 
Geographically  speaking,  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  an 
nimportant  part  of  Europe,  but  in  the  modern  literary  world 
ey  will  collectively  rank  fourth.  Each  has  developed  an  in- 
dependent literature,  and  in  reality  the  field  is  a  much  broader 
one  than  the  casual  observer  suspects.  Professor  Boyesen's 
book  gives  ample  evidence  of  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
literary  development  of  all  three  countries,  and  I  doubt 
whether  anyone  unacquainted  in  the  vernacular  with  the  field 
of  letters  treated  in  his  essays  can  appreciate  the  tour  de  force 
he  has  accomplished.  The  presentation,  morevever,  is  admi- 
rable. The  style  is  direct  and  racy,  revealing  the  robustness  of 
the  author's  Norse  temperament,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  felicitous  comparison,  cosmopolitan  in  char- 
acter, that  makes  these  essays  of  value  to  the  general  student 
f  literature. 

Julius  E.  Olson 

University  of  Wisconsin 
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Algebra  for  schools  and  colleges— By  William  Freeland,  A.  B.,  Head 
Master  of  the  Harvard  School,  New  York  City.  New  York  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1895.     309  p.     $1.40. 

The  ratio  of  supply  to  demand,  in  the  production  of  algebras 
of  a  certain  grade,  may  be  expressed  by  a  comparatively  large 
antecedent.  In  Freeland's  Algebra  for  schools  and  colleges  we 
have  a  text-book  which  fulfills  in  a  large  measure  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  by  its  author,  but  which  does  not  supply  a  "  long 
felt  want "  for  the  reason  that  many  books  drawn  from  the 
same  sources,  and  possessing  equal  merits,  have  preceded  it. 

Inasmuch  as  its  scope  is  that  included  in  the  course  of  the 
average  preparatory  school,  its  title  appears  somewhat  preten- 
tious. To  criticise  the  book  upon  its  own  merits,  however, 
is  to  accord  to  it  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  In  its  arrange- 
ment of  topics  and  selection  of  material,  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  continuity  of  thought  and  careful  notation.  It 
is  possible  that  the  distinction  between  the  character  of 
quantities  and  the  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction  could 
have  been  better  shown  by  a  closer  connection  of  the  discus- 
sions. The  commutative,  associative,  and  distributive  laws 
are  neatly  demonstrated  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  topics 
of  addition  and  multiplication. 

Brevity  of  statement  is  commendable  only  where  there  is 
no  sacrifice  of  the  thought  contained  therein.  The  statement 
of  the  law  of  signs  in  Article  51  is  traditional  in  its  form, 
but  hardly  preserves  the  distinction  between  the  character 
of  quantities  and  the  operations  existing  between  them.  Arti- 
cles 53  and  dy  seem  to  call  attention  to  the  signs  rather  than 
the  character  of  the  quantities  considered. 

There  are  some  instances  where  the  treatment  of  topics  is 
mechanical.  In  these  the  untrained  mind  will  fail  to  compre- 
hend the  processes  by  which  it  arrives  at  results,  and  little 
power  will  be  gained  from  mere  methods  of  operating. 

A  rigid  demonstration  of  the  method  for  finding  the 
H.  C.  F.,  may  be  difficult  for  the  beginner,  yet  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  illustrate  and  apply  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples. A  process  of  such  limited  application  might  well  be 
taken  out  of  its  traditional  order  and  deferred  until  the 
student  had  gained  more  power  in  reflective  analysis.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  treatment  of  fractions  is  unfortunate. 
The  fundamental  processes  of  this  topic  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  generahzing  arithmetical   analysis.     A  careful 
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application  of  the  principles  illustrated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter  would  add  a  value  to  the  study  and  would  influ- 
ence the  work  of  the  student  throughout. 

Excellent  features  of  the  book  may  be  found  in  the  ade- 
quate treatment  of  factoring,  in  the  discussion  of  the  theory 
of  exponents,  and  in  the  chapter  of  radicals.  The  form  of  the 
demonstration  of  processes  is  here  exceptionally  fine,  the 
whole  showing  a  nice  sense  of  logic  which  "  looks  at  the  end 
from  the  beginning." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  book  containing  a  better 
selection  of  exercises,  or  one  in  which  the  publishers  have 
more  carefully  interpreted  the  author's  ideas  of  arrangement. 

I  Frank  H.  Scobey 

TATE  Normal  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Professor  Crawshaw's  Interpretation  of  literature  is  a  very 
brief  but  suggestive  study  of  literary  forms  and  standards 
(New   York:    The  Macmillan   Co.,    1896.     235    p.     $1.00). 

The  exquisite  Parnassus  Library  of  Greek  and  Latin 

texts  has  been  enriched  by  an  edition  of  Catullus,  edited  by 
Professor  Palmer  of  the  University  of  Dublin  (New  York: 

The   Macmillan    Co.,    1896.      98   p.      $1.10). Studies  in 

structure  and  style,  by  Mr.  Brewster  of  Columbia,  is  another 
tribute  to  the  ''  new  rhetoric  "  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Co.,  1896.    280  p.    $1.10). Mr.  Bardeen's  Maniml  of  com- 

mon-school  law  is  brought  down  to  date  and  enriched  with 
new  material.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  New  York  teacher, 
and  valuable  to  anyone  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1896. 

290  p.     $1.00). Professor  Eckoff,  who  knows   Herbart 

more  thoroughly,  probably,  than  any  other  American  stu- 
dent, contributes  to  the  International  Education  Series  a 
scholarly  translation,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  of 
Herbarfs  A  B  C  of  sense-perception  (New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1896.     294  p.     $1.50). 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

As  this  issue  of  the  Review  reaches  its  readers,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  be  engaged  in  the  act  of  choosing 
a  Chief  Magistrate  in  accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  in  indorsing  a  decla- 
ration of  political  principles  that  will  guide  the  incoming 
Administration  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Issues  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  are  at  stake.  The  American  people 
have  successfully  met  two  great  crises.  They  rose  su- 
perior to  sectional  jealousies  and  personal  ambitions,  and 
welded  the  Thirteen  Colonies  into  a  nation,  an  indestructible 
union  of  States.  Nearly  a  century  later  they  demonstrated 
on  the  field  of  battle  that  this  Union,  made  by  the  fathers, 
was  indestructible.  They  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  crisis 
that  is,  in  our  judgment,  more  momentous  than  either  of 
those  that  have  gone  before.  Democracy,  as  a  form  of 
government,  is  on  trial  for  its  life.  For  the  supreme  test  of 
democracy  is  made  when  the  great  mass  of  the  adult  male 
population,  endowed  with  the  right  of  suffrage,  is  appealed 
to  to  put  an  end  to  poverty,  idleness,  and  distress  by  striking 
a  blow,  through  the  ballot,  at  their  more  prosperous  and 
fortunate  fellows  as  well  as  at  the  very  corner-stones  of  our 
civilization — law,  order,  and  faith  in  the  integrity  and  honor 
of  one's  fellow-men.  It  is  five  hundred  years  since  Wat  Tyler 
and  his  peasant  followers  marched  to  London.  It  is  more  than 
a  hundred  years  since  the  Paris  mob  howled  its  way  out  to 
Versailles.  Much  may  be  said  in  extenuation  or  excuse  of 
both  outbreaks;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  men  who,  almost 
at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  the  Great  Republic 
where  all  have  equal  opportunities  and  privileges,  where  no 
great  accumulation  of  wealth  has  outlasted  three  genera- 
tions, and  where  few  men  are  wealthy  whose  parents  or  grand- 
parents did  not  work  with  their  hands — what  shall  we  say 
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of  those  who,  under  circumstances  such  as  these,  seek  to 
inflame  men's  passions  and  feed  their  baser  desires  by  assert- 
ing that  this  great  nation  is  divisible  into  sections  or  classes 
whose  interests  are  antagonistic,  and  by  endeavoring  to 
array  the  shiftless,  the  poor,  and  the  unfortunate  against  the 
industrious,  the  thrifty,  and  the  prosperous?     Such  appeals 

Snd  such  attempts  have  been  made  many  times  daily  since 
kly  last,  not  by  irresponsible  fanatics,  but  by  men  wearing 
le  livery  of  a  historic   political  party  and   put  forward  for 
\t  highest  offices  in  the  several  States  and  in  the  nation. 
Ignorance   may   be   forgiven   much,   malice   nothing.     It 
j  easily  conceivable  that  ignorance,  or  different  points  of 
jew  among  intelligent  men,  may  account  for  the  markedly 
ptagonistic   opinions   that   are   held — on   the   question   of 
nance,  for  instance — by  the  American  people.     But  igno- 
rance   does    not    promulgate    forged    letters    and    quota- 
tions, nor  does  it  haul  a  few  sentences  from  their  context  in 
the  speeches  of  a  dead  leader,  and  so  utterly  misrepresent  his 
convictions  as  to  a  subject   of  great   present  importance, 
norance    does    not    incite    to    riot    and    rapine.     In    all 
is  there  is  deep-seated  malice,  which  is  directed — it  can 
rdly  be  unconsciously — against  the  foundations  of  society., 
or  is  it  ignorance  that  urges  men  wholly  untrained  in  any 
tellectual  pursuit,  to  believe  that  they  are  as  competent  to 
cide  between  truth  and  error  in  a  vexed  field  of  economic 
iscussion  as  those  highly  trained  minds  that  have  devoted 
years  to  its  study.     If  this  be  a  tenable  position,  then  our 
two  hundred  million  dollars  spent  annually  for  education  are 
wasted,  and  our  schoolhouses  are  cumberers  of  the  ground. 
When  such  incendiary  doctrines  are  preached,  it  is  time  to 
recall  the  weighty  words  of  Francis  Lieber,  who  said:  "  Woe 
to  the  country  in  which  political  hypocrisy  first  calls  the 
people  almighty,  then  teaches  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
divine,  then  pretends  to  take  a  mere  clamor  for  the  true 
voice  of  the  people,  and  lastly  gets  up  the  desired  clamor." 

It  must  be  that  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  are  sub- 
stantially unanimous  at  this  time.  It  is  not  possible  that  on 
November  3  any  considerable  number  of  them  will 
march   to   the   ballot-box   in   company   with   a   man   who 
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has  disgraced  and  defiled  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  with  his  indecent  language,  with  a  man  who 
has  held  out  the  protecting  arm  of  a  great  Commonwealth 
to  shield  riot  and  anarchy,  or  with  a  man  who  has  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  through  the  country  sowing  the  seeds  of 
pohtical  and  social  revolution  by  reciting  falsehoods  to  his 
audiences  and  by  stirring  up  class  hatred  among  them.  If 
there  be  any  single  teacher  who,  for  local,  personal,  or  eco- 
nomic reasons,  feels  any  temptation  to  vote  in  company  such 
as  this,  we  ask  him,  before  preparing  his  ballot,  to  read  twice 
this  extract  from  the  resolutions  adopted  by  unanimous  vote 
and  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Asbury  Park  in  1894: 

The  National  Educational  Association  has  assembled  at  a  time  of  marked 
public  disturbance  and  of  grave  industrial  unrest.  The  highest  powers  of 
the  nation  have  been  invoked  in  time  of  peace  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
courts,  to  repress  riot  and  rapine,  and  to  protect  property  and  personal 
rights.  At  such  a  time  we  deem  it  our  highest  duty  to  pronounce  emphat- 
ically, and  with  unanimous  voice,  for  the  supremacy  of  law  and  the  main- 
tenance of  social  and  political  order.  Before  grievances  of  individuals  or 
organizations  can  be  considered  or  redressed,  violence,  riot,  and  insurrection 
must  be  repelled  and  overcome. 

-  Liberty  is  founded  upon  law,  not  upon  license.  American  institutions  are 
subjected  to  their  severest  strain  when  individuals  and  organizations  seek  a 
remedy  for  injustice,  fancied  or  real,  outside  of  and  beyond  the  law.  .  . 
We  heartily  commend  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  as  exhibited  at  this  trying  time,  and  we  pledge  to  him  and  his 
associates  in  the  conduct  of  the  government,  our  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
support  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  restoration  of  order.  We  must, 
at  the  same  time,  record  our  perfect  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  grapple  with  any  social  problems  that  shall  confront  them. 
Riot,  incendiarism,  and  conspiracy  are  not  native  growths,  but  have  come 
among  us  by  importation.  They  cannot  long  survive  in  the  clear  air  of 
American  life. 


iHsthe  voluntary  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Daniel  R.  Cameron 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  the 
highest  interests  of  that  great  community  suffer  a  severe  loss. 
This  loss  is  emphasized  by  the  very  frank  and  very  powerful 
recommendations  that  Mr.  Cameron  made  to  his  colleagues 
in  his  last  annual  report.  The  fact  that  boards  of  education 
in  large  cities  are  too  much  burdened  with  detail  and  are 
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thus  continually  tempted  to  meddle  with  matters  that  they 
do  not  and  cannot  understand — a  fact  that  may  be  abun- 
dantly illustrated  from  the  recent  history  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  other  great  cities — is  clearly 
perceived  by  Mr.  Cameron,  and  he  makes  this  striking  argu- 

Iient  for  a  more  skilled  and  responsible  management : 
I  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  and  advocating  a  measure  contemplating  a 
dical  change  in  the  poUcy  of  the  business  management  of  the  affairs  of 
is  Board.    I  beheve  that  the  history  of  this  department  will  justify  the  judg- 
ent  that  the  economic  interests  of  this  Board  have  not  been  subserved,  nor 
,n  they  be  promoted,  by  our  current  methods  of  business.    The  conflicting 
lases  of  semi-responsibility  in  the  direction  of  minor  interests  render  it  im- 
►ssible  to  fasten  accountability  upon  any  one  man  or  set  of  men.     Definite 
sponsibility  and  exacting  accountability  should  ever  be  the  underlying  and 
iverning  principle  of  every  organization  to  which  is  committed  fiduciary  trust, 
our  affairs  were  conducted  upon  the  plan  or  by  the  methods  pursued  in 
such  private  enterprises  as  great  business  houses,  large  banking  corporations, 
or  extensive  railroad  directories — and  why  they  are  not,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive— I  feel  sure  that,  within  an  incredibly  short  period  of  time,  we  should 
realize  a  marvelous  and  gratifying  change  for  the  better  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  business  affairs  of  this  Board.     Division  of  labor  is  a  prime  prin- 
ciple of  industrial  economy,  only  when  each  department  is  made  subservient 
the  interest  of  the  whole  of  which  it  forms  a  part.     Not  the  least  note- 
rthy  application  of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  employment  of  certain 
e  and  tried  men,  whose  office  it  is  to  give  direction  to  and  to  hold  in  review 
agencies  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  any  large  business  interest.     As 
re  is  a  governing  principle,  so  there  is  in  all  successful  enterprises  a  govern- 
power.     A  clear,  well-balanced  mind  is  seldom  at  conflict  with  itself, 
nee  the  wisdom  of  making  selection  of  one  responsible  head  of  affairs,  to 
om  may  be  committed  the  management  of  the  same,  but  who  is  empow- 
ered to  work  out  his  own  plans  with  an  eye  single  to  an  accountability  that 
is  commensurate  with  his  trusted  powers. 

Could  this  Board  see  its  way  clear  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  gov- 
erning the  management  of  its  business,  I  humbly  and  confidently  submit  it 
would  insure  such  a  conservation  of  its  interests  and  secure  such  an  im- 
provement in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  as  would  carry  conviction  of  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  provision  to  the  most  incredulous. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  competent  man  of  affairs,  with  large  executive  pow- 
ers, conversant  with  men  and  values,  informed  as  to  the  mutual  interests  of 
all  parties  concerned  in  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Board,  inflexible  in 
demanding  and  dispensing  justice  in  all  matters  of  reciprocal  interests, 
if  chosen  to  act  in  the  capacity  of,  let  me  suggest,  a  business  director  of  all 
its  business  affairs,  subject  always  to  review  by  the  Board,  at  a  liberal  sal- 
ar\%  would,  by  the  introduction  of  business  methods  into  the  administration 
of  our  affairs,  effect  such  a  saving  in  our  expenditures  as  would  compensate 
for  his  salary  many  times  over,  and  bring  about  a  more  rational  system  of 
procedure  in  all  our  business  relations.     From  a  merely  financial  point  of 
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view,  from  an  enlarged  business  point  of  view,  from  a  point  of  view  of  a 
sensate  regard  for  every  economic  administration  of  tlie  interests  of  the 
Board,  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  set  the  seal  of  our  approval  on  this 
measure.  Of  course  such  an  officer  should  have  privileges  and  powers 
commensurate  with  his  responsibilities,  and  nothing  should  be  exacted  of 
him  except  an  economical  and  businesslike  conduct  of  affairs.  By  such  a 
provision,  I  am  fain  to  believe  there  would  show  up  annually  a  large  gain  on 
our  balance  sheet,  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  several  school  buildings,  and 
the  members  of  the  Board  would  be  left  free  to  their  legitimate  duties,  iu 
committee  and  Board  sessions,  to  pass  upon  matters  of  legislation  and  a 
review  of  the  work  of  employees. 

Well-informed  readers  will  see  in  this  suggestion  an 
approach  to  some  features  of  the  system  of  organization  that 
is  understood  to  be  working  so  well  in  Cleveland. 


Mr.  Cameron  also  devotes  some  space  to  the  normal- 
school  question,  and  what  he  says  must  be  pleasant  reading 
for  Superintendent  Lane  and  Colonel  Parker,  who  are  work- 
ing so  hard  to  improve  the  standards  of  teaching  efficiency. 

That  our  teachers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  been  rendering  a  fairly 
acceptable  service,  doing  what  they  can  to  elevate  and  exalt  the  character  of 
the  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  schools,  to  secure  a  degree  of  greater 
efficiency  in  the  direction  of  sound  and  healthy  moral  impulses;  they  have 
and  do  contribute  in  large  measure  to  the  growth  of  a  desire  for  better 
scholarship,  greater  power  of  thought,  and  sound  ideas  of  correct  living. 
Pupils  graduate  from  these  schools  stimulated  to  nobler  efforts  in  the 
avenues  open  to  them,  actuated  by  loftier  views  of  the  dignity  of  human 
life,  and  equipped  with  characteristics  and  bias  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of 
justice  and  right.  This  much  may  be  predicated  of  the  schools  at  this  pres- 
ent, yet  we  are  far  behind  the  ideal  that  should  obtain  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. Much  is  done,  but  more  might  be  reasonably  expected,  if  our  teachers 
wereeducationally  trained,  or  lifted  to  higher  standards  in  scientific  methods 
of  instruction.  To  this  end,  the  Board  of  Education,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  essential  adjuncts  of  every  well-organized  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  is  a  well-equipped  and  well-conducted  normal  school,  has 
accepted  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
County  of  Cook,  State  of  Illinois,  the  gift  of  the  school  property  known  as 
the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  It  is  assumed  in  this  connection  that,  in 
the  ratio  in  which  a  system  of  schools  is  provided  with  teachers  for  their 
work,  who  are  well  equipped  by  the  study  of  educational  methods  under  the 
competent  supervision  and  instruction  of  men  and  women  who  stand  for 
correct  ideals  and  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  so  will  be  the  quality  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  means  employed  in  the  schoolroom  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  city.  Much  that  was  satisfactory,  even  beyond  expectation, 
■was  accomplished  toward  fitting  young  men  and  women  for  the  highly  im- 
portant duties  imposed  upon  the  teaching  force  in  our  Ir.te  Training  School, 
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the  eminent  success  of  which  has  fully  justified  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  school,  and  was  and  is  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 
a  scientific  preparation  for  the  special  work  of  the  teacher.  The  advantages 
of  a  normal  training  were  fully  demonstrated  in  the  recognized  improve- 
ment and  increased  efficiency  of  the  work  done  by  the  graduate  cadet.  In 
the  recognition  of  the  great  gain  to  the  schools  in  thus  affording  a  system- 
atic training  of  the  teachers,  the  Board  of  Education  all  the  more  willingly 
availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  for  enlarged  facilities  for  this  work  afforded 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  school  regularly  established  and  generously  equipped 
for  this  purpose.  The  possibilities  of  this  school,  in  its  new  and  hopeful 
relation  to  the  school  system  of  Chicago,  are  perhaps  beyond  our  power  to 
estimate,  but  much  may  legitimately  be  anticipated  of  a  training  school 
wherein  are  found  so  many  of  the  essentials  of  this  department  of  school 
work.  Teachers  who  intelligently  comprehend  the  great  scope  of  teaching, 
who  are  in  possession  of  a  critical  insight  into  the  nature  and  needs  of  child- 
life,  and  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  wholesome  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ple that  the  teacher  is  for  the  child,  are  in  the  main  they  who  have  been 
scientifically  inducted  into  better  methods,  and,  of  a  consequence,  are  the 
most  faithful  in  the  execution  of  their  work,  and  are  the  most  loyal  to  their 
calling. 

The  justification  of  a  normal  school,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  service,  the  greater  and  more  conscientious 
faithfulness  to  the  spirit  of  the  work,  the  more  devoted  consecration  of  the 
head  and  heart  to  the  great  ends  implied  in  the  teacher's  calling.  Normal 
training  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  paying  measure,  yielding  more 
than  it  receives.  What  it  confers  on  the  cause  of  education  is  many  times 
beyond  the  original  current  cost.  It  implies  wholesome  agencies,  whose 
energies  are  ever  making  for  a  better,  higher,  and  nobler  type  of  manhood 
and  womanhood.  We  shall  watch  with  no  qualified  interest  the  training  of 
i  the  teachers  under  the  new  auspices.  With  all  that  may  be  rationally  hoped 
for  concerning  the  interests  of  the  schools  from  this  quarter,  I  beg  leave  to 
renew  the  expression  of  my  conviction  that  it  is  not,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  surrender  exclusively  the  teaching  in  the  schools  to  young 
and  inexperienced  normal  graduates.  We  cannot  afford  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  applications  of  teachers  who  have  gained  a  valuable  experience  in  other 
localities,  obtained  under  differing  conditions,  whose  habits  of  thought  and 
physical  and  mental  modes  of  life  have  given  them  healthy  mental  vigor,  and 
whose  energies  are  so  charged  with  an  intellectual  and  moral  catholicity  of 
interest  and  a  broad  sweep  of  power  that  by  them  new  life  and  vigor  may  be 
I  infused  into  the  school  life.  I  would  then  offer  the  fullest  encouragement 
I  to  the  admission  of  competent  teachers  whose  training  and  experience  have 
been  obtained  in  other  surroundings  and  under  other  conditions  than  our 
own. 

b.  — 

l^ffThe  attention  of  superintendents,  particularly  in  the  effete 
j  West,  is  respectfully  called  to  the  temporary  regulations 
recently  adopted  in  the  progressive  city  of  New  York,  touch- 
ing the  conditions  of  eligibiHty  for  appointment  to  prin- 
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cipalships  in  the  public  schools.  These  regulations  were 
drawn  by  Boss  Jasper,  reported  by  his  committee  on  instruc- 
tion, and  are  now  in  force.  They  are  guaranteed  to  protect 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  from  young,  highly  trained, 
and  specially  educated  principals,  and  to  provide  increased 
salaries  and  a  hfe  tenure  of  the  work  of  reading  the  news- 
papers and  fiHng  reports  for  those  of  "  the  faithful "  who 
have  not  been  retired  for  age  or  physical  disabiUty.  These 
are  the  rules: 

Candidates,  if  not  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  this  city,  must  hold 
a  certificate  or  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  college  or  normal  school  in 
good  standing,  must  have  been  regular  class  teachers  in  graded  schools  for 
at  least  fifteen  years,  and  must  present  satisfactory  certificates  from  the  offi- 
cers under  whose  supervision  they  have  taught  that  their  work  as  class 
teachers  has  been  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

Candidates  who  are  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  this  city  must 
have  been  regular  class  teachers,  with  meritorious  record,  for  at  least  twelve 
years. 

The  examination  shall  include  psychology,  history  of  education,  school 
management,  science  and  art  of  teaching,  rhetoric,  logic,  civics,  and  English 
literature,  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  City  Superintendent,  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  a  teacher's  license.  An  estimate  shall  also  be  miade  of  each  can- 
didate's physical  and  mental  general  fitness  for  the  position  of  principal. 

Perhaps  the  first  comment  to  be  made  upon  these  rules  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  delicate  suggestion  that  "  runnin' 
twelve  years  wid  de  machine  "  in  New  York  is  worth  fifteen 
years  of  classroom  teaching  elsewhere.  This  is  doubtless  a 
reminiscence  of  "  fifty  years  of  Europe  "  and  ''  a  cycle  of 
Cathay";  but  the  curious-minded  will  ask,  why  12  to  15? 
Why  not  16  to  i?  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  Com- 
missioner Harris,  Presidents  Eliot,  Oilman,  Low,  and  Schur- 
man.  Superintendents  Maxwell,  Seaver,  Blodgett,  Soldan, 
Lane,  Dougherty,  and  a  host  of  others,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
present  principals  throughout  the  country  and  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  New  York  Board  of  School  Superintendents, 
are  no  longer  eligible  for  appointment  to  principalships  in 
New  York.  One  sometimes  learns  the  true  intent  of  a  rule 
by  considering  what  it  will  prevent  as  well  as  what  it  makes 
possible.  Even  if  Commissioner  Harris  had  taught  fifteen 
years  in  a  regular  graded  school  and  were  able  to  produce  a 
"  satisfactory  certificate,"  he  could  not  escape  examination  in 
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psychology  and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  by  the 
Learned  and  Self-Sacrificing  Hunt,  with  Boss  Jasper  looking 
on.  In  the  language  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Squeers,  "  Here's 
richness! '' 

Intelligent  persons  are  of  course  aware  that  no  amount  of 
successful  classroom  experience  will  necessarily  equip  a  prin- 

Ipal,  and  that  many  of  the  best  principals  have  had  little  or  no 
bssroom  experience  whatever.  Such  persons  are  also  aware 
lat  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  city  school  system  to  bring 
^o  it  as  many  principals  and  teachers  as  possible  from  out- 
de,  and  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  discourage  such  additions. 
They  know,  too,  that  some  of  the  universities  and  normal 
j  schools  now  send  out  men  and  women  specially  trained  for 
principalships  and  supervisory  positions,  and  that  these 
graduates  are  far  more  competent  than  most  classroom 
teachers  can  ever  hope  to  become.  Progressive  superin- 
tendents cheerfully  admit  their  unwillingness  to  appoint  to 
any  position  a  person  who  has  had  twelve  years'  experience 
in  the  New  York  schools,  even  with  the  added  triumph  of  a 
"  meritorious  record."  But  such  considerations  as  these  do 
not  "  go  "  in  New  York  at  present — to  use  a  favorite  expres- 
sion of  the  Grand  Street  authorities. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  added  that  the  school  law  puts  the 
examination  of  teachers  and  the  making  of  an  eligible  list  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  School  Superintendents  and  that 
neither  the  Board  of  Education  nor  the  City  Superintendent 
alone  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it.  In  Grand  Street 
they  call  this  "  a  mere  detail,"  however.  But  matters  will  im- 
rove  after  January  i. 


t   pr. 


The  latest  issue  of  the  Pedagogical  seminary  contains  an 
exceptionally  useful  and  careful  series  of  papers  based  upon 
observations  of  children.  The  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
article  on  the  drawings  of  young  children,  by  Mr.  Lukens, 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  research  that  may 
result  in  little  short  of  a  revolution  in  some  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  drawing. 

In   the  same  issue,  however,  is  a   Hsum^  of  the  work 
f   the   year   in    child-study,    by   Miss   Wiltse,    who    takes 


I 
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occasion  to  intersperse  in  her  report  some  extremely  silly 
obiter  dicta.  It  is  just  such  an  attitude  toward  all  other 
forms  of  endeavor  as  finds  expression  in  these  comments,  that 
amply  justifies  the  lack  of  confidence  in  some  of  those 
prominently  associated  with  the  child-study  movement  that 
many  highly  trained  men  of  science  have  not  hesitated  to 
express.  For  example,  it  may  be  humor,  or  it  may  be 
naivete,  that  prompts  the  hardly-veiled  suggestion  that  the 
funds  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  now  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  should  be  turned  over  to  a  private  institution  to 
assist  its  work,  all  results  to  be  printed  by  the  N.  E.  A. 
without  criticism  or  comment!  It  is  a  trifle  contradictory, 
too,  to  describe  a  successful  meeting  of  the  child-study  sec- 
tion of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  then  to  intimate  that  the  directors 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  are  opposed  to  its  work.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  at  Asbury  Park,  in  1894,  the  child- 
study  section  was  authorized  by  a  vote  of  37  to  4,  and 
it  was  well  understood  that  the  four  negative  votes  were  cast 
by  directors  who  thought  that  the  work  of  child-study  could 
be  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  departments  then  exist- 
ing. In  the  previous  year,  at  Chicago,  child-study  had 
occupied  most  of  the  attention  at  one  of  the  Educational 
Congresses  organized  by  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  proceedings  of 
which  were  published  and  circulated  at  its  expense.  In 
1894,  too,  the  subject  of  child-study  was  given  a  most  promi- 
nent place  upon  the  programme  of  the  general  sessions, 
despite  the  fact  that  then,  as  is  often  the  case  still,  the  ideas  of 
its  leading  representatives  were  extremely  vague  and  un- 
formed. As  a  matter  of  fact  no  applicant  for  official  favor 
has  ever  been  received  by  the  N.  E.  A.  with  such  open  arms 
as  child-study.  Those  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  in  manual  training  could  offer  some  interesting 
testimony  on  this  point. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  child-study  needs  to  be 
saved  from  its  unscientific  and  hysterical  friends.  The 
sending-out  of  silly  question-papers,  haphazard,  to  be 
answered  by  persons  of  little  scientific  training,  or  none  what- 
ever, is  not  worth  dignifying  with  the  name  of  child-study. 
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The  raking  together  of  an  undigested  mass  of  alleged  facts 
lacks  something  of  being  "  research."     And  the  ponderous 
platitudes   and   never-denied   propositions    that    constitute 
many  of  the  "  results  "  thus  far  announced  are  apt  to  provoke 
a    smile.      To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  true  to  say  that  "  most  of  the  con- 
servative leaders  [of  the  N.  E.  A.],  old  and  young,  are  on 
(^■ecord  against  it   [child-study]."     If  any  single  one  of  the 
^Baders,  old  or  young,  is  on  record  to  that  effect,  it  has 
^Reaped  our  attention.     Most  of  those  leaders  are  officers  in 
^■lild-study  societies  or  otherwise  engaged  in  actively  pro- 
^Bioting  the  work.     When  the  work  is  carried  on  in  a  truly 
^^Bitholic  and  scientific  spirit — as  is  the  case  in  Illinois,  for 
'  example — and  is  not  worshiped  as  a  fetich  or  flaunted  as  a 
badge  of  party,  it  will  fare  better  in  the  country  at  large. 


On  October  14  and  15  the  school  superintendents  of  New 

York  State  met  in  annual  session  at  Utica.     It  was  a  note- 

J^orthy  and  momentous  occasion.     Boss  Jasper  was  present 

^B>r  the  first  time  on  record.     He  has  been  so  often  criticised 

^H)r   not   attending   educational    meetings   and    giving   the 

^■esults  of  his  deep  study  and  wide  reading  to  his  fellow-super- 

^■itendents  that  even  his  excessive  modesty  finally  revolted; 

^Bid  off  he  went.     But  somehow  the  full  report  of  the  meet- 

l^^g,  published  in  the  Utica  Herald,  gives  the  impression  that 

most  of  Boss  Jasper's  study  has  been  of  his  own  interests  and 

that  his  pedagogical  reading  has  not  progressed  far  beyond 

the  statistics  of  his  own  reports.     The  Boss  talked  fluently 

f ^and  often,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Learned  and  Self-Sacrifi- 

l^kng  Hunt  was  away  off  in  New  York,  looking  through  the 

T     encyclopedia  for  examination  questions. 

'         The  first  topic  that  Boss  Jasper  illuminated  was  "  The 

teacher's   tenure   of  office."     Incidentally,   he   let   fall   the 

observation  that  "We  in  New  York  claim  no  superiority 

for   our   system."     Can    this   mean    that    Boss   Jasper   has 

<ieserted  Tom  Grady,  Johnny  Ahearn,  Pat  Carroll,  and  the 

rest,  and  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  despised  "  reformers  "  ? 

This  does  not  sound  like  the  boastful  confidence  of  last 

spring. 
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But  the  Boss  did  not  disclose  the  real  reason  for  his  trip  to 
Utica  until  later.  He  did  that  when  he  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  superintendents  to  urge  the  legislature 
to  enact  substantially  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted.  That  John  Jasper  be  no  longer  subjected  to  the  strain 
and  anxiety  of  having  such  educators  as  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  Andrew  S.  Draper,  and  others,  eligible  for  election  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  schools  in  New  York  city. 

Of  course  the  Boss  has  lived  too  long  in  the  shadow  of 
Tammany  Hall  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  putting  his  pro- 
posal in  more  general  terms.  So  his  resolution  mentioned 
no  names;  but  it  attempted  to  accomplish  the  desired  end 
by  providing  for  classroom  experience  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  election  hereafter  to  the  post  of  City  Superintendent. 
The  humorist  who  proposed  to  amend  by  adding  a  recom- 
mendation that  architects  be  hereafter  required  to  serve  a 
term  as  bricklayers  and  that  professorships  of  physics  be 
filled  hereafter  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  motor-men  on 
the  trolley  lines,  was  not  Hstened  to;  and  the  Boss's  self- 
preservative  resolution  was  ordered  embalmed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation. 

But  Boss  Jasper  does  not  know  as  much  about  supervi- 
sion as  he  does  about  school  boards.  So  he  naturally  spoke 
with  more  freedom  in  the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
school  boards  from  different  parts  of  the  State.  Among 
the  polished  gems  of  thought  that  there  fell  from  the  elo- 
quent lips  of  the  Boss  were  these: 

I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  our  schools  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
politicians.  [Shades  of  Bolte,  McCue,  Carroll,  Mundorff,  Whalen,  Stillings, 
et  alJ] 

Possibly  there  might  come  into  the  board  a  graduate  from  Yale  or 
a  graduate  from  Columbia,  who  has  the  idea  that  all  the  schools  must  at 
once  be  turned  into  universities  and  perhaps  made  branches  of  Yale  or 
Columbia,  or  whatever  college  it  might  happen  to  be  that  he  happens  to  be 
a  graduate  from. 

We  have  now  no  women  members  of  the  board  of  education.  They 
apparently  lack  that  sympathy  for  women  which  women  should  have.  We 
had  four  women  in  the  board,  and  not  one  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  female  teacher. 

I  was  most  entertainingly  surprised  to  find  in  this  morning's  paper  that 
I  made  the  remark   .   .   .  that  I  intended  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  New 
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York  schools  until  removed  by  death.     I  can  imagine  the  holy  horror  of  my 
£riend,  Larry  Godkin  of  the  Post,  when  he  reads  that  paragraph. 

She  [my  wife]  often  wonders  if  it  can  be  possible  that  1  am  the  chap  she 
married. 

We  submit  that  there  are  a  refinement,  a  delicacy,  and  a 
►gical  force  about  these  extracts  that  entitle  them  to 
jmembrance.  The  boss  ended  his  remarks  with  the  state- 
lent  that  ''  As  long  as  the  so-called  reformers  of  the  Nevv 
ork  schools  have  been  hammering  at  the  school  administra- 

^on  of  New  York  city,  I  have  never  made  a  reply  or  a  state- 
lent  of  any  kind  in  the  newspapers."  Boss  Jasper  must 
Lve  forgotten  that  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  May  20, 

K96,  printed  an  extremely  diverting  interview  with  him  on 
le  character  and  source  of  the  opposition  to  his  election  as 

[uperintendent.     But  this  is  a  ''  detail,"  as  they  say  in  Grand 

Itreet  when  their  stories  do  not  agree. 


I  Mayor  Strong  has  followed  up  his  excellent  appointment 
►f  Mr.  Taft  by  naming  Mr.  John  G.  Agar  as  a  member  of  the 
iTew  York  Board  of  Education  to  succeed  Wehrum,  resigned, 
^Ir.  Agar  is  a  cultivated  and  accomplished  gentleman,  a 
fublic-spirited  citizen,  and  a  man  for  whom  the  ''  traditions 
if  Grand  Street  "  will  have  small  attraction.  His  appoint- 
nent  was  earnestly  advocated  by  the  refoimers,  and  was 
ccepted  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice.  By  all  appearances 
he  cohorts  of  Boss  Jasper  have  just  four  more  meetings  at 
which  to  display  their  low  cunning  and  to  air  their  ribald 
jests. 


I^B  We  are  informed  that  an  injustice  was  done  to  Ass'istant 
l^^uperintendent  Stewart  of  New  York  by  the  statement  in 
j^^is  Review  for  September  that,  as  a  Brooklyn  principal,  he 
l^»)posed  the  school-reform  bill  proposed  for  that  city  by 
*  Mayor  Schieren's  Advisory  Committee  in  1893.  Our  im- 
pression as  to  Mr.  Stewart's  attitude  was  derived  from  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Brooklyn  newspapers  at  the  time 
that  the  proposed  measure  was  under  discussion.  We 
hasten,  therefore,  to  correct  this  error  and  to  tender  an 
apology  to  Mr.  Stewart  for  the  unintentional  misrepresenta- 
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tion  of  his  position.  Since  Mr.  Stewart  did  not  oppose  the 
Brooklyn  school-reform  measure,  the  reasons  for  his  selec- 
tion by  Boss  Jasper  and  the  Learned  and  Self-Sacrificing 
Hunt  to  serve  with  them  on  the  New  York  Board  of  Super- 
intendents must  be  sought  elsewhere.  They  are  not 
lacking. 


Intelligence  for  October  15  has  this  to  say  about  the  New 
York  city  schools: 

The  public-school  system  of  New  York  city  was  born  in  a  very  uncon- 
genial and  unfavorable  atmosphere.  Those  schools  were  the  outgrowth  of 
what  was  practically  a  system  of  charity  schools,  and  that  odor  has  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  them  in  the  estimation  of  genuine  New  Yorkers,  although 
it  has  been  growing  less  and  less  with  each  generation.  But  the  public 
sentiment  of  New  York  is  not  yet  characterized  by  that  hearty  loyalty  in  all 
classes  to  the  public  schools  which  exists  in  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
and,  in  fact,  in  all  the  other  Northern  cities,  great  and  small. 

The  inauspicious  origin  of  the  system  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
schools  of  New  York  city  have  always  been  a  source  of  regret  and  mortifi- 
cation to  educators  who  take  pride  in  the  advancement  and  growing 
efficiency  of  the  public-school  system  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country.  No 
Western  superintendent  on  a  visiting  tour  to  the  East  for  educational  light 
and  inspiration  ever  spent  any  time  in  New  York  city,  unless  he  had  failed 
to  inform  himself  as  to  the  prevalent  conditions  there.  When  foreigners 
desired  to  study  our  public-school  system,  every  patriotic  educator  regrets 
that  commercial  facilities  always  landed  them  in  New  York,  and  that  too 
often  they  got  no  other  idea  of  our  educational  system  and  its  results  than 
what  they  obtained  in  that  city. 

This  accounts  for  the  satisfaction  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  educational  circles,  when  it  was  known  that  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature had  passed  a  bill  reorganizing  the  school  board  of  New  York  city, 
and  that  the  citizen  element  which  was  bent  on  reforming  the  schools 
seemed  to  be  controlling  matters.  It  also  accounts  for  the  disappointment 
felt  when  the  press  announced  in  August  the  failure  of  the  reform  and  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Jasper  as  superintendent  for  six  years. 
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^^rsity  of  Virginia  has  elicited  widespread  sympathy,  and 
attracted  to  it,  for  the  time  at  least,  an  unusual  share  of  pub- 
^ft  attention.  This  fact  in  itself  would  seem  to  render  a 
TSief  review  of  its  origin  and  history,  with  some  inquiry  into 
its  present  condition  and  prospects,  not  inopportune.  Nor 
is  it  wanting  in  other  and  stronger  claims  to  our  interest, 
whether  its  record  in  the  past,  or  its  position  in  the  present, 

■  considered.     The  whole  Southern  section  of  the  Union  is 
eply  permeated  by  its  ideas  and  influence,  while  it  is  indis- 
lubly  connected  in  its  origin  with  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  American  history. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  founder  of  the  university 
which,  while  it  does  not  formally  bear  his  name,  is  every- 
where recognized  as  his,  in  a  very  different  sense  from  any 
in  which  this  title  may  be  justly  appHed  to  the  not  infre- 
quent instances  of  wealthy  individuals  who  make  large 
donations  or  bequests  for  the  foundation  of  great  educa- 
tional estabHshments.  Silver  and  gold  had  he  none;  the 
bequest  of  his  library,  even,  was  defeated  by  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  his  estate.  In  this  view,  then,  he  was  not  its 
founder  at  all;  only  in  a  far  different  and  higher  sense  can 
he  be  so  regarded.  Nay,  to  use  his  own  language,  the  truest 
and  most  expressive,  he  was  its  father;  it  was  his  Benja- 
min, the  child  of  his  old  age.  At  once  clear-sighted  and  far- 
seeing,  daringly  speculative,  yet  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
much-abused  word,  eminently  practical,  Jefferson  impressed 
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upon  this  final  work  of  his  Hfe  enduring  traces  of  his  own 
character  and  intellect. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  those  political  tenets 
which,  ''  From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age,"  he 
had  never  faltered  in  upholding,  appear  in  the  regulations 
framed  by  him  for  his  new  university.  He  applied  in  large 
measure  to  the  government  of  youths  the  same  principles 
which  he  had  advocated  so  strongly  in  the  government  of 
men.  In  the  elective  system  of  study,  the  honor  system  of 
discipHne,  the  voluntary  system  of  religion,  the  merit  system 
of  diplomas  and  degrees,  the  strict  prohibition  of  merely 
honorary  titles,  may  be  traced  the  identical  spirit  which 
marks  the  author,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  of  the  Sum- 
mary view  of  the  rights  of  British  America^  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798. 

Like  almost  all  plans  that  are  destined  to  attain  large  pro- 
portions and  long  Hfe,  the  university  scheme  was  a  plant  of 
slow  growth.  Without  attempting  to  follow  here  the  various 
stages  through  which  it  passed  in  the  mind  of  its  author, 
or  the  modifications  which  it  underwent  in  order  to  secure 
its  acceptance  by  others,  it  may  suffice  to  remark  that  the 
plan,  as  it  came  direct  from  Jefferson's  brain,  was  much  less 
altered  than  is  generally  the  case  in  the  reduction  of 
theories  to  practice.  A  few  excrescences  were  lopped  ofif,  a 
few  unworkable  details  abandoned  or  amended,  but  substan- 
tially the  institution  which  bore  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  a 
culture  wider  and  higher  than  any  known  on  this  continent 
at  the  period  of  its  foundation  is  his  ''  lengthened  shadow," 
and  wears  the  characteristic  features  of  his  capacious  and 
original  intellect — its  Teutonic  love  of  individualism  and 
reverence  for  law,  with  its  Celtic  intrepidity  of  speculation 
and  sanguine  outlook  on  the  future.  True,  the  idea  of  a 
university  as  conceived  by  him  is  still  only  a  noble  and  inspir- 
ing ideal,  far  distant,  if  indeed  ever  wholly  attainable.  It 
remains  to  inquire  what  approaches,  albeit  halting  and 
imperfect,  have  been  made  in  the  school  which  he  founded 
to  a  standard  of  excellence  so  exalted. 
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In  estimating  this  there  are  two  facts  which  it  is  espe- 
cially important  to  bear  in  mind:  first,  that  the  Virginian 
university  is  still,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  infancy; 
secondly,  that,  young  as  it  is,  it  has  already  passed  through 
ordeals  sufficient  to  test  to  the  utmost  its  inherent  vitality 
and  vigor.  At  a  period  just  preceding  its  establishment  the 
learned  and  accomplished  Englishman,  Dr.  Cooper,  declared 
that  all  American  colleges  and  universities  were,  so  far  as 
he  knew  them,  "  mere  grammar  schools."  Keenly  alive  ta 
this  fact,  Jefferson  had  during  many  years  labored  indefati- 
gably,  but  without  success,  to  found  one  which  should  be 
something  more.  At  length  the  task  in  which  he  had  been 
so  often  foiled  was  accomplished,  and  the  new  institution — 
destined,  according  to  its  founder's  patriotic  hope,  to  be  one 
day  "  worthy  of  the  first  State  in  the  Union  " — opened  its 
doors  for  the  reception  of  students.  The  "  bantling  of  forty 
years'  birth  and  nursing  "  was  thus  fairly  **  on  its  legs,"^ 
but  it  was  soon  to  become  an  orphan.  In  March,  1825, 
the  life  of  the  University  began;  in  July,  1826,  that  of  Jeffer- 
son closed.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  unflagging  interest 
and  intense  gratification  with  which  the  veteran  patriot  and 
statesman  regarded,  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  success 
of  his  great  educational  experiment.  ''  I  believe,"  he  writes 
exultantly  to  Giles,  "  that  as  high  a  degree  of  education 
can  be  obtained  here  as  in  the  country  they  [the  professors 
recently  brought  from  England]  left."  Yet  no  one  was 
better  aware  than  he  how  much  was  still  wanting  to  com- 
plete his  typical  university;  "an  establishment,"  as  he 
defined  it  himself,  "  where  every  branch  of  science  deeme«r 
useful  at  this  day  should  be  taught  in  its  highest  degree.'" 
For  this  he  was  content  to  wait,  knowing  that  it  could  be 
reached,  if  reached  at  all,  only  as  one  of  the  "  long  results  of 
time  ";  but  when  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  prospect  it  was 
a  fair  one. 

Commencing  with  only  about  forty  students,  before  the  end 
of  the  first  session  more  than  a  hundred  had  matriculated. 
Thenceforward,  though  with  considerable  fluctuations  from 
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year  to  year,  it  continued  on  the  whole  to  grow  and  prosper 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  until,  in  1857,  the  number  of 
students  reached  the  highest  point  yet  attained  in  its  history, 
continuing  nearly  at  this  level  up  to  1861.  Then,  for  a 
season,  it  disappears  from  view.  Though  lectures  are  for- 
mally continued,  and  the  doors  remain  open,  there  are  vir- 
tually none  to  enter,  and  the  institution  is  practically 
suspended.  It  has  indeed  almost  en  masse  volunteered  for 
the  war. 

Well-nigh  deserted  during  the  progress  of  the  great 
struggle,  and  utterly  prostrate  at  its  close,  the  question 
which  remained  to  be  settled  was  whether  the  sign  of  the 
future  should  be  Htc  jacet  or  Resurgam.  It  was  not 
long  to  remain  a  question.  Through  the  zeal  and  devotion 
of  its  professors,  and  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  a  com- 
munity upon  whose  affections  it  had  acquired  the  strongest 
hold,  it  passed  successfully  the  nadir  of  its  fortunes,  and 
came  forth,  with  powers  fortified  by  the  very  severity  of  the 
trial,  prepared  to  take  its  place  once  more  in  the  lists  of  that 
great  intellectual  passage-at-arms  of  which  the  prize  is 
the  thought-leadership  of  the  civilized  world.  As  in  Prussia 
after  the  disasters  of  1806  the  University  of  Berlin  was 
founded,  and  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  kingdom 
remodeled,  so  now,  scarcely  had  the  sound  of  the  last  gun 
died  away  before  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  improving  com- 
menced. In  this  movement  the  members  of  the  faculty 
took  the  lead;  contributing  out  of  their  own  scanty  means 
to  the  establishment  of  new  chairs,  borrowing  money  on 
their  individual  credit  for  indispensable  repairs,  and  under- 
taking gratuitously,  or  at  a  merely  nominal  salary,  the 
burden  of  duties  hitherto  performed  by  other  officers. 
The  legislature  co-operated  heartily  and  effectively  with  the 
faculty,  and  the  citizens  at  large  rallied  promptly  to  the 
support  of  both. 

The  number  of  students  attending  during  the  sessions 
immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  the  war  proves  conclu- 
sively alike  the  eager  demand  in  the  South  for  educational 
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opportunities  at  that  period,  and  the  part  played  by  this 
institution  in  supplying  it.  In  the  session  of  1865-66  there 
were  more  than  250  matriculates,  in  the  next  nearly  500. 
It  was  a  strange  and  touching  spectacle — long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  witnessed  it — the  halting  gait,  the 
empty  sleeves,  the  scarcely  healed  wounds  of  those  youthful 
veterans,  who,  fresh  from  far  other  encounters,  entered  so 
bravely  and  cheerfully  upon  the  battle  of  .hfe  in  this  new 
field.  The  attendance,  as  it  had  always  been  mainly,  was 
now  almost  exclusively  from  the  South,  and  it  began  anew 
with  an  apparent  probability  of  soon  reaching  the  ante- 
bellum standard.  Various  causes,  however,  combined  to 
frustrate  this  hope,  and  for  some  years,  though  not  without 
occasional  rallies,  there  was  a  progressive  decline. 

In  the  first  place,  the  planter  class  at  the  South,  if  not,  at 
this  period,  actually  growing  poorer,  were,  at  all  events 
coming  more  and  more  to  realize  and  act  upon  the  fact  of 
their  greatly  reduced  condition.  As  a  consequence,  there 
arose  among  them,  contrary  to  all  their  previous  habits  and 
traditions,  an  increasing  tendency  to  exalt  the  practical  and 
material  at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  side 
of  life.  Hence  ensued  a  certain  neglect  of  education,  in  its 
higher  sense;  a  disregard  of  that  finer  culture  which  is  not  a 
marketable  commodity,  or,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  more 
justly  put,  a  despair  of  being  able  to  attain  it.  Lamentable 
enough  certainly,  yet  in  a  degree  excusable,  and  indeed, 
inevitable.  The  wolf,  it  will  be  allowed,  must  be  kept  from 
the  door  before  the  adornment  of  the  interior  can  be  thought 
of.  To  provide  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  became 
the  all-absorbing  care  in  many  households  where  hitherto 
easy  abundance  and  ample  leisure  had  prevailed.  More- 
over, the  other  Southern  States  showed  a  natural  and  lauda- 
ble desire  to  found,  or  to  foster,  where  already  founded, 
universities  of  their  own,  and  thus  narrowed  still  further  the 
field  from  which  that  of  Virginia  had  been  wont  to  draw  its 
students.  At  the  same  time,  all  over  the  country,  wealthier 
I  places  of  education  were  offering  tempting  advantages  in 
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the  way  of  reduced  expenses.  And  so, — various  unfavorable 
circumstances,  a  few  only  of  which  have  been  glanced  at, 
concurring  to  that  end, — the  attendance  declined  until  the 
number  of  students  fell  to  less  than  half  what  it  had  been  at 
the  era  of  greatest  prosperity,  and  only  about  three-fifths  of 
what  it  was  in  the  second  session  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
This  was  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  great 
Southern  school,  and  the  outlook  was  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  The  temptation  might  well  have  been  strong  to 
reUeve  the  almost  intolerable  pressure  by  at  least  a  tem- 
porary lowering  of  the  standard  in  order  to  attract  students. 
The  good  genius  of  Jefferson,  however,  happily  prevailed; 
and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  whole  collegiate  body  that 
this  seductive  but  ruinous  expedient  seems  never  to  have 
been  even  dallied  with.  So  far  from  being  lowered,  the 
standard  for  graduation  was,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  main- 
tained, but  even  advanced. 

At  length,  and  without  a  resort  to  any  injurious  or  even 
questionable  measure  to  check  it,  the  force  of  the  downward 
tendency  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself,  and  the  reascent 
began.  This  has  now  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  with 
such  marked  effect  that  within  the  decade  from  the  session 
of  1884—85  to  that  of  1894—95  the  number  of  students 
nearly  doubled;  reaching  at  the  last-named  period  a  point 
not  much  below  the  highest  in  the  annals  of  the  University. 
At  the  same  time  the  circle  of  studies  has  been  widened,  the 
equipment  enlarged,  and  the  corps  of  instructors  increased. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  examine  further  into  the 
present  and  probable  future,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  recur 
for  a  moment  to  the  past. 

Auspicious  as  had  been  its  beginning,  and  satisfactory  its 
progress  in  the  ante-bellum  era,  the  institution  did  not 
expand  harmoniously  and  in  due  proportion  or  attain  a  well- 
rounded  completeness  of  growth.  It  did  not  adequately 
enlarge  its  courses,  or  strengthen  its  teaching  body,  or  enrich 
its  library  and  apparatus.  It  was  held,  as  would  appear,  to 
flourish  so  highly  by  neglect  that  its  friends,  whether  public 
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or  private,  could  see  no  urgent  need  for  further  assistance, 
and  were  somewhat  too  much  inclined  to  "  let  well  enough 
alone."  The  legislature  showed  no  disposition  to  increase  a 
very  moderate  annuity,  while  the  contributions  of  private 
benefactors  were  few  and  insignificant.  Healthy  expansion 
and  symmetrical  development  were  thus  constantly  checked 
by  a  deficiency  of  resources.  Something,  nevertheless, 
though  little  indeed  when  compared  with  the  comprehensive 
views  of  its  founder,  was  done  in  these  directions. 

In  1827  the  School  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  originally 
designed  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  academical  schools,  was 
enlarged  into  a  department,  with  an  increased  number  of 
instructors  prepared  to  give  the  most  thorough  and  com- 
plete professional  training.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  an  assistant,  speedily  converted  into  a  full  professor- 
ship, was  added  to  the  School  of  Law,  which  thus  also 
became  a  department.  In  1856  the  School  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages was  divided  into  that  of  Latin,  and  that  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  while  a  most  valuable  addition  was  made  to  the 
range  of  studies  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  Chair  of 
History  and  Literature.  This  long  step  in  advance,  impor- 
tant in  itself,  but  still  more  important  as  a  precedent  in  the 
right  direction,  was  taken  under  the  influence  of  a  distin- 
guished alumnus,  the  late  Senator  Hunter  of  Virginia,  who 
himself  prepared  an  outline  of  the  course.  In  the  following 
year  the  circle  was  still  further  extended  so  as  to  include 
geology.  It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  this  was  the 
first  college  in  the  United  States  to  give  as  careful  and  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  modern  languages,  including  Anglo- 
Saxon  (to  which  Mr.  Jefiferson  attached  special  importance), 
as  in  ancient.  Numerous  additions,  meanwhile,  had  been 
made  to  the  buildings,  and  the  Library,  of  which  the  plan 
had  been  sketched  with  characteristic  comprehensiveness  of 
range  and  minuteness  of  detail  by  the  master-hand  of  the 
founder,  had  grown  from  the  merest  nucleus  to  one  of  at 
least  respectable  proportions. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  nfew  institution  had  taken 
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and  steadily  maintained  a  high  place  among  the  educational 
centers  of  the  country,  and  as  soon  as  its  alumni  began  to 
come  forward  on  the  stage,  its  merits  as  a  training  ground 
for  active  life  were  amply  vindicated.  Now  was  clearly 
shown  the  wisdom  of  that  Freiheit  des  Lehrens  and  Freiheit 
des  LernenSy  that  large  liberty  alike  in  instruction  and  in 
study  which  it  was  the  first  school  upon  this  continent  to 
adopt.  Its  roots  struck  deep  and  extended  far  into  South- 
ern soil,  and  its  influence  in  gradually  widening  circles 
interpenetrated  the  whole  of  that  section.  The  thor- 
oughness of  the  instruction  given,  and  the  sterling  value  of 
the  diplomas  and  degrees  obtained  there,  have  never  been 
questioned.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  some  serious 
drawbacks,  partial  reference  to  which  has  been  made  above, 
the  condition  of  the  University  at  this  time  was  one  of  high 
prosperity,  and  yet  higher  promise. 

Then  came  the  great  conflict  of  1861—65,  and  after  its 
close  the  prolonged  and  doubtful  struggle,  first  for  bare 
existence,  and  afterward  for  growth  and  development,  which 
has  been  briefly  glanced  at.  The  progress  painfully  and 
resolutely  made  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles  will,  perhaps, 
best  appear  by  a  brief  summing  up  of  the  result. 

In  spite,  then,  of  such  great  disadvantages  we  find  that 
the  number  of  schools  had  increased  from  8  at  the  first  to 
22  at  the  last  session,  the  number  of  departments  from  i  to 
6,  the  number,  of  instructors  from  8  to  47,  the  Library  from 
less  than  2500  to  more  than  50,000  volumes  (previous  to 
the  late  fire),  while  to  the  original  equipment  had  been 
added,  besides  what  has  been  heretofore  mentioned,  the 
McCormick  Observatory,  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  and 
Machine  Shop,  the  Experimental  Farm,  the  Physical, 
Chemical,  Biological,  and  Pathological  Laboratories,  the 
Brooks  Museum,  the  Museum  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  the 
University  Dispensary,  and  the  Fayerweather  Gymnasium, 
with  the  Campus  and  Athletic  Field,  the  latter  being  alike 
indications  and  causes  of  the  marked  development  in  the  line 
of  athleticism  which  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  Virginia 
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university  life  during  the  last  few  years.  The  permanent  en- 
dowment funds  have  been  increased  from  absolutely  nothing 
at  the  beginning  to  more  than  $350,000.  The  State  appro- 
priation, which  remained  for  a  long  time  fixed  at  $15,000 
per  annum,  is  now  $40,000,  and  the  annual  revenue  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  ranged,  with  an  upward  tendency,  from 
$100,000  to  $125,000.  There  are  11  scholarships  (open  to 
applicants  from  any  State),  5  in  the  academic,  and  2  each  in 
the  medical,  engineering,  and  law  departments.  They  vary 
in  value  from  $100  to  $150,  and  the  awards  are  based  on  the 
results  of  a  competitive  examination,  being  made,  under 
different  conditions,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  establish- 
ment, by  the  faculty,  the  board  of  visitors,  the  founders,  or 
their  representatives,  and  trustees. 

Two  facts  should  here  be  noted  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance as  regards  the  advantages  afforded  to  young  men  of 
slender  means  in  search  of  a  liberal  education.  A  careful 
examination  will  show  that  at  no  other  institution  of  equal 
grade  in  this  country  can  a  student  live  at  so  little  expense, 
with  so  large  a  share  of  material  comfort,  and  yet  without 
incurring  that  sort  of  notice  and  comment  on  the  part  of 
his  associates  which  is  far  more  trying  to  the  philosophy  of 
youth  than  material  discomfort  itself,  while  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  very  high  authority  that  there  are  more  working 
days  in  its  session  than  in  that  of  any  other  college  in  the 
world.  Besides  the  various  athletic,  musical,  and  social 
clubs,  there  are  two  long-established  literary  societies,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  which  a  magazine  is  conducted  and  an 
address  delivered  at  the  close  of  each  session  by  some 
speaker  of  distinction  selected  for  the  purpose.  There  is 
also  a  philosophical  society  composed  principally  of  the  pro- 
fessors, instructors,  and  post-graduate  students,  and  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association — the  oldest,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing,. of  all  college  associations  of  the  kind 
in  this  country.  The  want  of  a  theological  department  has 
been  sometimes  objected  to,  but,  from  the  Virginian  stand- 
point, to  teach  sectarian  theology  under  State  auspices  and 
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control  would  be  out  of  the  question,  while  to  teach  it  on 
an  entirely  non-sectarian  basis  seems  hitherto  to  have  been 
found  impracticable.  Mr  Jefferson  clearly  recognized 
this  difBculty  and  endeavored  to  obviate  it  by  providing  that 
the  different  sects  should  be  encouraged  ''  to  establish  each 
for  itself  a  professorship  of  their  own  tenets  on  the  confines 
of  the  University,  so  near  as  that  their  students  may  attend 
the  lectures  there,  and  have  the  free  use  of  our  Hbrary,  and 
€very  other  accommodation  we  can  give  them;  preserving, 
however,  their  independence  of  us  and  of  each  other." 
More  than  one  effort  has  been  made  toward,  at  any  rate,  a 
partial  relization  of  this  idea,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
without  success.  In  spite  of  defects  neither  few  nor  small, 
which  there  has  been  here  no  effort  to  disguise,  it  would  be 
hard  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  institution  as  a  factor 
in  Southern  life.  During  the  first  half  century  of  its  exist- 
ence (the  period  included  in  the  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue 
compiled  in  1878  by  Professor  Scheie  De  Vere  and  Captain 
Nash)  it  had  already  furnished  to  the  bench  of  the  Southern 
States  159  judges,  to  the  legislatures  344  members,  and  to  the 
executive  departments  6  governors  and  7  Heutenant  gover- 
nors. To  the  United  States  it  had  given  62,  and  to  the  Con- 
federate States  30  members  of  Congress,  including  a  speaker 
to  each  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  former  2  and  to 
the  latter  5  Cabinet  ministers.  Thirty  alumni  were  gen- 
erals in  the  Confederate  service,  and  the  number  of  subordi- 
nate officers,  particularly  in  the  engineer  and  ordnance 
departments,  was  strikingly  great,  while  an  actual  majority 
of  those  of  high  grade  attached  to  the  staff  were  ex-students. 
Among  its  265  clergymen  a  large  proportion  attained  promi- 
nence in  their  respective  churches  as  bishops,  professors, 
missionaries,  or  preachers,  and  pastors  of  wide  reputation 
and  influence.  More  than  500  of  the  alumni  became  teach- 
ers by  profession,  while  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that 
at  least  as  many  more  made  it  their  temporary  calling  before 
entering  upon  other  careers.  This  record,  necessarily  very 
incomplete,  closes  in  July,  1874.     If  the  subsequent  period 
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be  taken  into  account  more  than  1500  of  the  alumni  will 
probably  be  found  to  have  engaged  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  quality  still  more  than  number  has  distin- 
guished them  the  mention  of  such  names  as  those  of 
Broadus,  Briggs,  Price,  Dabney,  Toy,  McCabe,  Garnett, 
Harrison,  and  Wilson  will  at  once  demonstrate. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  nearly  one-half  of 
the  medical  corps  of  the  United  States  Navy  consisted  of 
Southerners,  and  of  these  a  majority  were  ex-students  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  no  candidate  from  that  place  having 
ever  failed  before  the  Navy  Board.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1874, 
it  was  stated  on  high  authority  that  no  graduate  of  the  medi- 
cal department  here  had,  up  to  that  date,  ever  been  rejected 
by  either  the  Army  or  Navy  examiners.  For  some  reason 
the  former  was  never  so  popular  a  field  of  service  with  the 
alumni  as  the  latter;  yet  here,  too,  they  have  taken  high 
rank,  equal  to  that  of  those  coming  from  any  medical  school 
in  the  country;  one  of  them  having  made,  it  is  said,  the 
highest  mark  on  record  before  the  Army  Examining  Board. 
No  college  whatever  can  show  a  larger  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful applicants  for  places  in  the  land  and  sea  service. 
"  From  1880  to  1885,"  said  Dr.  Barringer  in  a  public  address 
some  years  since,  ''  38  of  the  180  medical  graduates  gained 
entrance  into  the  Army  and  Navy;  16  of  the  57  passed 
assistant  naval  surgeons  were  University  of  Virginia  men, 
while  in  the  Army  the  number  was  14." 

In  spite  of  the  great  relative  numerical  inferiority  of  its 
students,  in  more  than  one  Congress  since  the  foundation  of 
the  institution  they  have  positively  outnumbered  those  from 
any  other  college,  while  there  has  probably  scarcely  been  one 
since  it  was  fairly  launched  (with  the  exception  of  those  from 
which  Southerners  were  formally  or  virtually  excluded)  in 
which  they  have  not  borne  a  larger  proportion  to  the  whole 
body  of  matriculates  than  those  of  any  rival  seat  of  learning. 
In  the  Fifty-second  Congress  there  were  4  ex-students  in 
the  Senate  and  12  in  the  House;  in  the  present  there  are 
the  same  number  in  the  Senate,  and  14  in  the  House.     Two 
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have  seats  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  two  in  the  Cabinet, 
two  others  hold  positions  in  the  Administration  inferior  in 
dignity  to  the  Cabinet  alone,  and  quite  a  number  fill  subor- 
dinate but  important  departmental  posts.  It  is  a  suggestive 
fact  that,  without  including  those  who  are  doing  not  less 
valuable  work  in  high-grade  preparatory  schools  of  excep> 
tional  merit,  this  University  is  at  present  supplying  to  the 
other  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country  more  than 
150  professors.  Several  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  over 
eight  per  cent,  of  its  law  students  had  been  raised  to  the 
bench,  while  of  the  medical  students  between  40  and  50  had 
been  made  professors  or  instructors  in  schools  of  that  pro- 
fession. It  is  represented  at  the  North  as  well  as  at  the 
South,  at  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  and  Harvard,  equally  as 
at  Washington  and  Lee,  or  Johns  Hopkins,  or  the  Universi- 
ties of  Missouri,  or  Texas,  or  South  Carolina. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals among  the  professors  or  the  alumni;  and  the  task  of 
selection  would  be  both  difficult  and  invidious,  yet  excep- 
tions may  perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  poet  like  Poe, 
a  statesman  like  Hunter,  a  philologian  like  Harrison, 
and  an  explorer  like  Kane.  These  are  among  the  dead. 
Among  the  Hving  Professor  Gildersleeve — formerly  of  this 
place,  now  of  Johns  Hopkins — is  second  to  no  Hellenist 
on  this  continent,  and  stands  indeed  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
world's  classical  scholars;  a  man  whose  profound  and  varied 
learning  is  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  other  languages  than 
in  that  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  specialty.  Professor 
Tucker,  again  of  Washington  and  Lee,  late  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a  man  whose 
reputation  as  a  statesman  and  constitutional  lawyer  extends 
throughout  the  country  and  even  beyond  its  hmits. 

In  approaching  the  close  of  this  hasty  survey,  full  weight 
being  allowed  to  every  adverse  consideration,  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  mind  is  on  the  whole  favorable  and 
encouraging.  "  The  test,"  says  Ameil,  "  of  every  religious, 
political,     or     educational     system,     is     the     man     which 
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it  forms."  Tried  by  this  test,  the  result  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  doubtful.  No  similar  institution  has  ever  left 
deeper  or  more  characteristic  traces  on  its  pupils.  No  body 
of  alumni  have  ever  evinced  a  stronger  devotion  to  their 
Alma  Mater.  Their  v^hole  cast  of  thought  and  action  is 
visibly  colored  by  its  influence — an  influence  which,  what- 
ever its  deficiencies,  has  accomplished  and  is  accomplishing 
a  great  work  in  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  high  culture. 
True  to  the  teachings  of  its  founder,  it  has  firmly  resisted 
that  tendency  to  a  hard  and  narrow  materialism  which  is 
doing  so  much  to  debase  the  standards  of  life,  and  has 
steadily  refused  to  recognize  the  ideal  man  of  the  future  in 
the  cross  between  ''  a  steam  engine  "  and  "  a  spinning  jenny  " 
which  the  Radical  philosopher  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  youth- 
ful novel  so  fondly  anticipated.  While  by  no  means  neg- 
lecting the  branches  applicable  to  practical  business,  it  has 
not  turned  its  back  on  classical  scholarship  or  abstract 
science.  By  the  side  of  the  usual  and  well-recognized  aim 
to  equip  themselves  fully  for  success  in  life,  it  also  sets  before 
its  students  the  aim  of  pure  culture  "  to  augment,"  in  Mon- 
tesquieu's noble  words,  ''  the  excellence  of  our  nature,  and 
make  an  intelligent  being  yet  more  intelligent."  In  this  it 
has  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  subtle  influence  of  the 
Time-Spirit,  but  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  surround- 
ing its  own  students  in  more  recent  years.  Hence  the 
comparative  falling  off  of  academical,  and  increase  of  pro- 
fessional matriculates,  and  the  virtual  reversal  of  the  ante- 
bellum proportion  between  them.  Hence,  also,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  the  tendency  toward  a  short  average  term 
of  student  residence.  These  facts  have  been  observed  by  the 
authorities  with  profound  regret,  and  vigorous  measures 
(among  others  the  late  changes  in  the  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
degrees,  and  the  still  more  recent  provisions  in  regard  to 
fellowships)  have  been  taken  with  the  view  of  counteracting 
them. 

The  occurrence  of  difficult  and  embarrassing  questions  is, 
in  some  sort,  a  proof  of  energetic  vitality,  and,  as  might  have 
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been  anticipated,  the  peculiarly  burning  one  of  coeducation 
has  not  failed  to  present  itself  here.  So  far  the  decision 
has  been  adverse  to  the  admission  of  female  students.  From 
its  whole  plan  and  structure,  indeed,  this  University  is  singu- 
larly ill-adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  traditional  policy  are  opposed  to  it,  as  are  also 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  people  in  whose  midst  it 
has  been  established.  To  make  this  change  practicable  the 
entire  system  of  government  and  discipline  would  have  to 
be  remodeled,  and  before  attempting  such  revolutionary 
measures  it  might  be  wise  for  those  on  whom  the  respon- 
sibility rests  to  ponder  the  words  of  an  eminent  educator 
among  the  people  probably  best  entitled  at  present  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  subject  of  education.  ''  As  a  make- 
shift," says  Professor  Hausknecht  of  Berlin,  ''  coeduca- 
tion is  better  than  nothing.  As  a  principle,  it  entirely 
ignores  the  needs  of  the  separate  sexes  arising  from  differ- 
ences in  the  development  of  boys  and  girls."  And  again  in 
the  same  connection,  "  Formerly  coeducation  was  resorted 
to  much  more  frequently  than  now  " — in  which  the  reference 
is  of  course  to  Germany.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  predomi- 
nant impression  left  by  this  examination  is  that  of  youthful 
vitality.  Clearly  the  whole  institution  is  thoroughly  and 
at  all  points  alive,  and  not  only  alive,  but  growing  and 
expanding;  a  condition  evidenced,  as  has  been  said,  in  a 
certain  way,  by  the  very  difficulties  that  surround  it;  evi- 
denced still  more  strongly  by  the  number  and  urgency  of 
its  needs.  Among  the  most  immediately  pressing  of  these 
may  be  placed  the  restoration,  increase,  and  permanent 
endowment  of  the  Library.  Carlyle's  dictum  that  the  true 
university  of  modern  times  is  a  great  public  library,  though, 
like  most  sweeping  assertions,  open  to  the  charge  of  exag- 
geration, has  at  least  this  much  of  truth,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  university  adequately  to  fulfill  its  functions  without 
one.  Funds  are  also  urgently  needed  to  keep  the  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  apparatus  and  collections  constantly  at 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency  and  completeness. 
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The  circle  of  studies  should  also  be  still  further  widened, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  growing  society  and  a  highly  com- 
plex civilization.  The  plan  of  the  University,  as  has  been 
wisely  said  by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  professors, 
''  contemplates  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  schools,  so  as 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
demands  of  SQciety."  The  number  of  teachers  should  be 
increased,  so  that  the  time  and  energy  of  eminent  scholars 
may  no  longer  be  wasted  on  subordinate  details  but  reserved 
for  that  higher  intellectual  work  which  is  their  appropriate 
task.  They  should  be  not  instructors,  however  excellent, 
in  preparatory  courses,  but  ''  sentinels  on  the  watch-towers 
of  thought,"  pioneers  in  the  paths  of  discovery,  the  highest 
authorities  in  their  respective  departments  of  science,  let- 
ters, and  art.  In  short,  with  some  modifications  rendered 
necessary  by  the  difference  of  nationality  and  circumstances, 
the  position  of  a  professor  here  should  more  nearly  approach 
that  of  one  in  the  leading  German  universities  in  which  the 
chief  object,  according  to  an  eminent  authority  of  that 
country,  is  "  to  guide  the  students  to  independent  scientific 
production." 

Space  does  not  allow  the  enumeration  in  detail  of  the 
various  steps  that  would  tend  to  the  realization  of  Jefferson's 
splendid  conception.  The  chief  obstacles  in  its  way  are 
virtually  comprised  in  the  single  but  wide-embracing  one  of 
a  lack  of  means. 

To  a  friend  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  when  he  com- 
pares the  pecuniary  resources  at  its  disposal  with  those  pos- 
sessed by  other  great  seats  of  learning  here  and  abroad, 
the  prospect  might  well  appear  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and 
continued  competition  almost  hopeless.  If,  for  example. 
Harvard,  with  an  income  of  over  a  million,  finds  itself  not- 
withstanding embarrassed  by  want  of  funds,  what  must 
be  the  case  with  an  institution  struggling  to  supply  all  the 
needs  of  higher  education  out  of  a  revenue  scarcely  one- 
tenth  as  great?  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
If  under  such  manifold  disadvantages  the  Virginian  univer- 
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sity  has  nevertheless,  as  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  maintained 
a  position  of  equaUty  with  its  far  more  favored  rivals;  if  the 
proportion  of  successful  and  eminent  men  to  the  whole  body 
has  been  greater  among  its  alumni;  nay,  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  has  pointed  out  the  direction  and  led  the  way  in  the 
development  of  higher  education  upon  new  lines  on  this 
continent, — as  liberal  and  candid  critics  belonging  to  great 
rival  institutions  have  been  prompt  to  acknowledge, — then, 
in  spite  of  all  the  defects  and  shortcomings  which  its  wisest 
friends  are  most  ready  to  admit  and  deplore,  there  is  no 
ground  for  despair  or  even  for  discouragement.  The  fulfill- 
ment of  those  high  hopes  for  its  future  which  have  been 
cherished  by  the  truest  and  most  enlightened  advocates  of 
culture  and  progress,  from  its  founder  downward,  must 
depend  on  the  wisdom  with  which  it  shall  be  guided  and  the 
liberality  with  which  it  shall  be  sustained.  In  the  present 
financial  condition  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  it 
would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  expect  any  considerable 
addition  to  the  annual  State  appropriation.  And  yet  a  large 
increase  of  its  resources  is  indispensable,  if  it  is  to  expand 
and  develop  healthily  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  its 
founder.  From  what  source  then  can  adequate  relief  be 
looked  for?  Clearly,  from  the  voluntary  contributions 
alone  of  those  interested  in  its  welfare.  How  could  any  sin- 
cere and  enUghtened  friend  of  science  and  letters,  possessed 
of  the  requisite  means,  render  a  more  opportune  and  signal 
service  to  their  cause,  or  build  for  himself  a  more  honorable 
and  enduring  monument,  than  by  linking  his  name  indis- 
solubly  with  the  school  of  Jefferson  through  some  splendid 
benefaction  in  this  hour  of  its  crying  need?  Its  claim  upon  all 
such  men  is  strong  indeed,  strongest  however  beyond  ques- 
tion upon  the  educated  class  at  the  South,  the  extent  of  whose 
obHgations  to  it  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  In  the  fullest 
and  most  literal  sense  of  the  term  it  is  the  leading  university 
of  that  section;  for  it  has  been  the  living  exemplar  of  the 
theories  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  has  not  only  pointed 
but  led  the  way  into  those  new  paths  along  which  higher  edu- 
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cation  has  recently  been  moving.  More  than  ten  years  ago 
it  was  asserted  by  competent  authority  that  at  least  thirty- 
five  Southern  colleges  had  already  followed  the  example  set 
them  here  in  the  adoption  of  the  elective  system.  Others 
again,  without  formally  adopting  its  system,  have  been  pro- 
foundly, though  in  varying  degrees,  afifected  by  its  spirit. 
The  influence  exerted  by  the  number  of  alumni  engaged  in 
the  work  of  preparatory  instruction  can  hardly  be  estimated; 
acting  constantly,  as  it  has  done  and  is  doing,  on  so  many 
minds  at  the  plastic  and  formative  period  of  life.  Nor  is  al! 
this,  though  doubtless  pre-eminently  applicable  to  the 
South,  by  any  means  exclusively  so.  At  Northern  and 
Western  colleges  also,  and,  generally  speaking,  very  much 
in  proportion  to  their  prominence  and  success,  Jefferson's 
spirit  has  been  actively  at  work  and  his  lead  more  or  less 
closely  followed,  with  the  inevitable  resulting  effect  upon 
the  more  elementary  grades  of  instruction.  No  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  elective  principle  through  the  North 
and  West  in  recent  years.  Methods  of  discipline  also, 
though  still  far  removed  from  the  system  so  long  established 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  have  made  considerable 
advances  in  the  direction  of  greater  mildness  and  a  more 
liberal  confidence  toward  students. 

It  would  be  curious  and  interesting  to  trace  at  greater 
length  the  evidences  of  this  influence  on  higher  education  in 
the  Northern  and  Western  States,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Harvard,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all,  but 
limits  of  space,  already  exceeded,  imperatively  forbid  any 
further  pursuit  of  the  subject. 

As  was  said  above,  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  individual, 
|or  combination  of  individuals,  possessing  the  requisite 
wealth,  to  erect  upon  this  spot,  favored  by  Nature  and  hal- 
)wed  by  great  memories,  a  monument  in  truth 

aere  perennius 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius. 

IS  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  will  not  be  added  to  the 
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long  and  mournful  list  of  lost  opportunities,  and  that  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
University  assembles  its  widely  scattered  sons  to  celebrate, 
in  conjunction  with  friends  of  science  and  learning  from 
many  lands,  and  of  many  tongues,  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  its  foundation,  it  may  at  least  approximately  have 
realized  the  ideal  of  its  founder,  in  his  rapt  vision  of  a  true 
center  of  culture,  where  shall  "  be  taught  in  the  highest 
degree  every  branch  of  knowledge,  whether  calculated  to 
enrich,  stimulate,  and  adorn  the  understanding,  or  to  be  use- 
ful in  its  application  to  the  arts  and  practical  business  and 
pursuits  of  life  ' '  ? 

William   Baird 
occupacia  p.  o., 

Essex  Co.,  Va. 


II 

ATTEMPTED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  COURSE 

OF  STUDY 

During  the  last  thirty  years  education  in  this  country  has 
been  rapidly  acquiring  a  new  significance.  It  has  been 
emerging  from  the  sphere  of  mechanical  routine  into  the 
sphere  of  rationalized  endeavor.  During  these  thirty  years 
the  three  perennial  problems  of  all  progress  in  school  educa- 
tion have  emerged  into  prominence;  and  of  late,  we  have 
learned  what  promises  to  be  the  most  fruitful  method  ever 
devised  for  the  solution  of  these  problems.  These  problems 
are:  (i)  How  to  improve  the  course  of  study  for  all  grades; 
(2)  How  to  improve  the  teaching  in  all  grades;  (3)  How  to 
improve  the  organization  and  administration  of  city  school 
systems;  and  the  method  which  we  have  learned  and 
through  which  we  may  confidently  hope  to  reach  more  and 
more  satisfactory  solutions  of  these  problems  is  the  method 
of  co-operation. 

These  three  problems  are  discussed  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen;  and  the  reports  of  these 
committees  as  well  as  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
several  associations  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools, 
together  with  the  more  recent  special  conferences  of  school 
and  college  men  held  for  the  consideration  of  questions 
afifecting  the  interests  of  both  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion, bear  important  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the 
method  of  co-operative  effort  in  seeking  the  solution  of 
educational  problems.  Quite  recently  a  new  co-operative 
organization,  destined,  I  believe,  to  be  of  great  value 
and  influence  in  the  future,  is  the  so-called  Education 
Society,  composed  chiefly  of  persons  not  teachers,  but 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  intelligent  and 
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sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  community  and  the 
teachers,  both  in  the  serious  endeavor  to  solve  educational 
problems  and  in  the  promotion  of  wise  experiments  with 
promising  solutions  as  fast  as  they  are  offered. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  other  interesting  and  impor- 
tant considerations,  I  purpose  to  consider  one  of  the 
educational  problems  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
namely.  How  to  improve  the  course  of  study. 

Improvements  in  the  course  of  study  can  have  reference  to 
only  two  features:  namely,  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter 
and  the  suitable  arrangement  of  that  subject-matter.  Let 
us,  therefore,  briefly  review  the  course  of  study  as  it  was  and 
is,  in  order  that  we  may  justly  appreciate  the  attempted 
improvements  now  in  process  of  adoption  throughout  the 
country. 

Once  it  was  assumed  that  all  knowledge  was  locked  up  in 
books;  at  the  same  time  it  was  assumed  that  all  knowledge 
(book-knowledge)  was  power.  Hence  all  intellectual  devel- 
opment meant  the  mastery  of  books.  *'  To  put  a  child  to 
his  book  "  was  accordingly  the  phrase  which  described  the 
aim  and  processes  of  elementary  education.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  aim  was  to  enable  the  child  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  in  order  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  contents 
of  books.  Until  a  command  of  written  and  printed  speech 
and  facility  in  numerical  operations  were  secured,  it  was 
assumed  that  nothing  else  could  be  learned.  This  exag- 
gerated opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  fundamental 
school  arts  as  the  keys  to  all  knowledge  naturally  concen- 
trated attention  on  the  arts  themselves  for  many  years  of 
the  course.  They  were  therefore  almost  universally 
regarded  as  the  most  important  subjects  during  the  whole 
eight  or  nine  years  of  the  elementary  school  course  of  study. 

Not  many  years  ago,  therefore,  it  was  still  quite  generally 
true  that  the  elementary  school  course  of  study — the  pre- 
high-school  course — could  be  described  as  chiefly  a  course  of 
study  in  the  school  arts,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
English  grammar,  together  with  book  geography  and  a  little 
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United  States  history.  It  was  still  quite  generally  true  that 
the  school  seemed  to  be  divorced  from  life.  It  had  its  own 
routine,  which  seemed  to  be  designed  for  keeping  boys  and 
girls  busy  about  tasks  the  significance  of  which  was  only 
dimly  perceived,  and  sometimes,  being  neither  real  nor 
apparent,  was  not  perceived  at  all.  The  pupils  could  read, 
but  not  having  experienced  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be 
derived  from  what  was  worth  reading,  most  of  them  did  not 
read;  they  could  cipher,  but  as  they  found  no  use  for  most 
of  the  arithmetical  skill  they  had  spent  so  long  a  time  in 
acquiring,  they  soon  forgot  it;  they  had  learned  and  could 
locate  geographical  names  on  a  map,  and  had  committed  to 
memory  a  number  of  detached  groups  of  statistics  relating 
to  area,  population,  and  products;  but  most  of  this  geo- 
graphical information  was  found  to  be  useless,  both  in 
practical  affairs  and  as  a  means  of  further  acquisition,  and  it, 
like  most  of  the  arithmetic,  soon  passed  into  oblivion.  The 
enumeration  of  dates  and  unrelated  events  that  made  up  a 
fragmentary  study  of  United  States  history  soon  went  the 
way  of  the  geography,  and  for  a  like  reason.  The  grammar, 
which  had  promised  to  teach  how  to  speak  and  write  the 
EngHsh  language  correctly,  had  somehow  been  found  to 
develop  little  significance,  and  even  when  understood,  its 
rules  seemed  (as  they  really  were)  almost  wholly  superfluous 
to  young  children  whose  only  acquaintance  with  the  form 
and  structure  of  language  was .  derived  from  the  mother 
tongue.  Consequently  the  grammar,  like  most  of  the  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  history,  was,  ere  long,  consigned  to 
the  intellectual  lumber  room  where  moth  and  rust  soon  did 
their  work;  and  within  a  few  years  very  little  was  left  of  all 
that  had  been  so  painfully  acquired. 

It  was,  therefore,  quite  generally  true  that  the  total  per- 
manent result  of  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  pupil's 
school  life  was  the  ability  to  read,  but  not  the  reading  habit ; 
the  ability  to  spell  and  write  words,  but  no  power  of  expres- 
sion with  the  pen;  a  varying  ability  to  add,  subtract,  mul- 
tiply, and  divide  simple  numbers,  integral  and  fractional,  but 
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much  uncertainty  in  all  other  arithmetical  operations;  some 
fragmentary  book  knowledge  of  names  and  places  of  our 
own  country  and  of  foreign  countries;  and  some  scrappy 
information  relating  to  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Most  pupils  had  derived  few  permanent  interests  from 
these  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  school  Hfe,  and  those  who 
left  school  without  entering  the  high  school  very  naturally 
often  regarded  what  they  had  learned  of  intellectual  pur- 
suits as  typical  of  intellectual  interests  in  general,  and  felt 
for  them  little  respect  and  less  regard.  Inasmuch  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  community  is  composed  of  those  who 
have  not  continued  their  school  Hfe  beyond  the  grammar 
school,  it  is  evident  that  for  the  great  majority  of  the  com- 
munity education  had  been  only  an  incident,  and  not,  as  it 
should  be,  a  great  leavening  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
force. 

A  further  defect  of  this  barren  elementary  course  of  study 
was  to  create  a  gap  between  "  the  grades,"  as  they  were 
called,  and  the  high  school.  The  pursuit  of  literature,  art, 
natural  science,  foreign  languages  was  usually  rigorously 
excluded  from  "the  grades  ";  and  the  pupil,  on  entering  the 
high  school,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  bewildering 
number  of  conceptions  wholly  new  to  him,  and  consequently 
often  as  uninteresting  and  as  devoid  of  significance  as  the 
drill  of  his  grammar-school  period.  At  the  same  time  this 
total  diversity  in  aims  and  occupations  of  the  lower  grades 
and  the  high  school  caused,  and  still  causes,  the  teachers  of 
the  high  school,  almost  universally,  to  regard  themselves  as 
having  no  concern  with  the  pupil's  earlier  school  career;  and 
so,  both  on  account  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  high- 
school  teachers'  faulty  conception  of  their  duty  to  the  pupil, 
an  unnatural  obstruction  to  the  pupil's  steady  progress  in 
knowledge  and  power  resulted;  an  obstruction  very  appro- 
priately described  as  a  gap  between  the  lower  grades  and 
the  high  school. 

The  description  just  given  of  the  course  of  study  with  its 
characteristic  gap  is  no  longer  generally  applicable  to  exist- 
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ing  courses;  although  the  old  course  of  study  has,  in  many 
instances,  even  yet  been  modified  but  little,  and  the  charac- 
teristic gap  referred  to  still  exists  in  most  city  school 
systems,  owing  chiefly  to  the  persistence  of  the  faulty  con- 
ception, already  referred  to,  which  many  high-school 
teachers  have  of  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  pupil's 
earlier  career.  This  faulty  conception  is  traceable,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  most  secondary-school  teachers  now 
in  service  have  never  studied  their  profession  as  such,  either 
before  entering  on  their  work  or  subsequently. 

The  inadequacy  and  inappropriateness  of  the  old  course  of 
study  both  in  content  (subject-matter)  and  in  form  (organi- 
zation) have  thus  been  quite  generally  recognized.  We 
have  been,  for  some  time,  and  are  now  occupied  in  the 
endeavor  to  enrich  its  content  and  remodel  its  form  in 
accordance  with  the  insight  we  have  gained.  Everywhere, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  courses  of 
study  are  under  revision.  They  are  unstable  to  the  last 
degree.  There  is  well-nigh  educational  chaos.  But, 
decidedly,  it  is  not  a  discouraging  confusion.  There  is  still, 
and  there  always  will  be,  just  as  there  always  has  been,  much 
blind  imitation,  but  there  is  also  much  intelligent  planning 
and  deliberate  experimentation.  More  and  more  we  are 
endeavoring  to  modify  our  courses  of  study  in  accordance 
with  more  and  more  clearly  defined  principles. 

Hitherto  we  have  attempted  two  quite  dififerent  modes  of 
enriching  the  course  of  study  and  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  elementary  and  secondary  education.  By  the  first 
mode  we  have  inserted  certain  subjects,  formerly  regarded  as 
high-school  subjects, — algebra,  geometry,  natural  science, 
foreign  languages, — into  the  later  years  of  the  elementary 
course  of  study  without  attempting  any  important  modifi- 
cation of  the  work  of  the  earlier  years.  Experience  has 
already  shown,  I  think,  that  this  mode  of  enriching  the 
course  of  study  marks  only  a  transitional  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  does  not  afiford  a  permanent  basis  for  improve- 
ment.    It  has,  to  be  sure,  brought  about  a  desirable  more  or 
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less  extensive  curtailment  of  the  book  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  English  grammar;  but  it  has  also  resulted  in 
congested  courses  of  study  and  the  corresponding  super- 
ficial work.  It  has,  moreover,  sometimes  resulted  in  two 
different  and  opposite  errors  in  adaptation.  Sometimes  the 
course  of  study  thus  enriched  has  been  too  difficult,  because 
the  new  subjects  were  introduced  as  abruptly  as  they  had 
formerly  been  presented  to  the  pupil  in  the  high  school. 
For  example,  physics  has  been  introduced  as  purely  quanti- 
tative work  (exact  weighing,  measuring,  and  computing); 
geometry  and  algebra  as  demonstrative  and  abstract  mathe- 
matical sciences;  foreign  languages  through  the  same 
grammatical  study  in  kind  and  degree,  if  not  in  amount,  that 
was  appropriate  only  to  a  later  stage  of  the  pupil's  develop- 
ment. The  effect  of  such  early  introduction  of  science  and 
foreign-language  study,  although  marking  an  improvement 
on  the  older  barren  and  formal  work,  has  too  often  been 
nearly  as  unproductive  as  the  old  course  of  study,  because 
the  pupil  has  not  been  properly  prepared  for  it  by  earlier, 
quaUtative  (observational)  work — i.  e.,  by  nature  study,  con- 
crete geometry,  the  simpler  processes  and  applications  of 
algebra  in  connection  with  arithmetic,  and  an  easy  introduc- 
tion to  Latin  through  at  least  one  modern  language. 

Qn  the  other  hand,  this  form  of  enrichment  has  some- 
times been  too  easy  to  hold  the  interest  and  progressively 
challenge  the  capacity  of  pupils  in  the  later  years  of  their 
grammar-school  course  by  making  it  purely  qualitative 
(observational  and  concrete) ;  and  this  was,  of  course,  because 
the  earlier  observational,  concrete,  and  simpler  work  had  not 
been  done  when  it  should  have  been  done.  Children  have 
thus  often  failed  to  realize  an  appropriate  development  of 
knowledge  and  power  in  both  cases,  because  the  course  was 
not  properly  adapted  from  the  beginning  to  their  constantly 
expanding  interests  and  growing  capacities.  It  has  become 
apparent,  therefore,  that  what  is  needed  is  not  an  enrich- 
ment of  the  course  of  study  by  merely  inserting  certain  new 
subjects  into  the  later  years  of  the  grammar-school  course 
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and  making  room  for  these  subjects  by  cutting  out  certain 
details  of  other  subjects  already  found  there.  What  is 
needed  is  an  enrichment  involving  a  total  revision  of  the 
course  from  the  beginning. 

And  this  has  been  attempted  by  the  second  mode  of 
improving  the  course  of  study  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  This  second  mode  of  enriching  or  improving  the 
course  of  study  is,  accordingly,  such  a  revision  of  the  entire 
course  as  would  make  the  pupil's  work  from  the  beginning 
a  revelation  of  the  world  in  which  he  Hves  and  of  his  own 
relation  to  it,  including  his  duties  and  his  privileges. 
Instead  of  an  abrupt  introduction  to  totally  new  subjects 
and  processes  the  pupil  is  led  to  approach  them  gradually. 
For  example,  he  is  led,  on  the  one  hand,  through  concrete 
geometry  and  simple  applications  of  algebraic  symbols  and 
processes  in  connection  with  his  work  in  arithmetic,  to 
mathematical  science  (geometry  and  algebra);  and  through 
nature  study  to  physical  and  biological  science  (physics, 
chemistry,  physiography,  astronomy,  botany,  zoology); 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  led  to  history  and  Hterature 
through  fable,  myth,  biography,  and  story;  and  to  foreign 
language  through  simple  language  exercises  that  reveal  to 
him  simultaneously  the  significance  of  the  science  of  gram- 
mar as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  his  mother  tongue  and  an 
instrument  in  foreign-language  acquisition.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  beginning  to  understand  the  value  of  art  and 
manual  training  both  for  educational  and  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  are  therefore  endeavoring  to  make  the  revised 
course  of  study  provide  appropriate  opportunities  for  train- 
ing in  the  elements  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  the  mechanic  arts 
as  well;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  endeavoring  through  this 
second  mode  of  enrichment  to  make  the  course  of  study 
serve,  continuously  and  progressively,  the  pupil's  expanding 
interests  and  powers  throughout  his  entire  school  career. 
We  are  seeking  through  the  improved  course  of  study  to 
prepare  him  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  happiness  by  adapt- 
ing him  first  of  all  to  the  civilization  into  which  he  is  bom. 
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and  at  the  same  time,  if  his  circumstances  permit,  to  prepare 
him  to  attain  the  fullest  self-realization  through  further 
study  on  the  foundation  already  laid. 

This  second  conception  of  the  course  of  study,  therefore, 
declines  to  recognize  two  wholly  distinct  classes  of  subjects, 
each  of  which  is  to  be  pursued  by  itself  and  at  times  widely 
apart;  namely,  the  school  arts  appropriate  to  primary  and 
grammar-school  education,  and  science,  history,  literature, 
foreign  language,  fine  art,  manual  training,  appropriate  only 
to  high-school  education.  Such  a  course  of  study  provides 
the  necessary  instruction  in  the  school  arts,  but  does  not 
exaggerate  their  importance,  and  provides  also  for  the 
appropriate  pursuit  of  the  different  subjects  of  instruction 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  ready  for  them,  even  though,  for  con- 
venience in  organization  and  management,  we  may  continue 
to  group  our  pupils  in  grammar  schools  and  high  schools. 
When  this  revision  and  corresponding  enrichment  of  the 
course  of  study  has  become  established,  there  will  be  no 
sudden  transition  from  ''  the  grades  "  to  the  high  school; 
but  the  last  years  of  the  course — four,  five,  or  six,  as  the  case 
may  be — will  merely  promote  the  pupil's  steady  progress  in 
the  knowledge  and  power  already  acquired.  The  last  four 
years  will  no  longer  be  exclusively  reserved  for  a  first 
acquaintance  with  subjects  that  should  have  been  com- 
menced much  earlier,  but  each  subject  will  find  appropriate 
and  sufficiently  early  recognition  and  suitable  time  allot- 
ment. Moreover,  through  it  all  teachers,  the  high-school 
teachers  included,  will  learn — some  of  them  have  learned  it 
already — how  important  it  is  that  the  high  school  should  be 
closely  articulated  to  the  lower  grades,  and  how  essential  it 
is  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  teachers  that  they  should 
possess  a  sympathetic  and  discriminating  insight  into  the 
pupil's  entire  educational  career  from  one  end  of  his  school 
life  to  the  other;  and  this  is  a  very  important  gain  indeed. 

The  second  mode  of  improving  the  course  of  study  will, 
therefore,  also  bridge  the  gap  between  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  a  way  quite  unknown  to  the  first 
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mode.  It  is  gradually  winning  its  way  into  general  accept- 
ance, and  to  it  we  may  look  hopefully  for  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  schools  of  the  future. 

While  these  changes  have  been  going  on  in  the  elemen- 
tary or  pre-high-school  course  of  study,  equally  important 
and  interesting  changes  of  aim  have  been  in  progress  in  the 
secondary  or  high-school  course  of  study.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  high-school  programme  consisted  of 

A  single  course  of  study,  or  at  most  of  two  courses  of  study,  which  the 
pupil  was  obliged  to  pursue,  as  laid  down,  if  he  desired  to  graduate  and 
obtain  the  diploma  of  the  school.  The  substance  of  the  preferred  course 
of  study  was  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  The  programme  usually 
comprised  also  a  smattering  of  general  history,  including  the  history  of 
English  literature,  the  writing  of  a  few  English  essays  or  "  compositions," 
and  occasionally  political  economy  and  "  mental  science."  This  was  the 
classical  course,  always  pursued  by  those  pupils  who  were  going  to  college ; 
and  to  it  also  most  other  pupils  possessing  or,  at  least,  claiming  to  possess 
social  and  intellectual  superiority,  devoted  themselves.  These  pupils  thus 
formed  the  fortunate  circle  of  the  intellectual  and  social  elite ;  and  by  the 
means  of  the  classical  course  those  pupils  who  were  not  yet  of  this  fortunate 
circle  sought  to  gain  admission  to  it. 

The  other  course  was  (and  often  still  is)  either  like  the  classical  course 
with  the  Greek  left  out,  and  French  or  German  substituted  in  its  place,  or 
both  Latin  and  Greek  were  omitted  and  science  and  modern  languages 
took  their  places.  In  the  latter  case,  /,  <?.,  when  both  Latin  and  Greek  were 
omitted,  their  places  were  often  taken  by  an  ill-assorted  aggregate  of 
subjects  treated  rather  briefly  and  called  "  English  branches."  Because 
of  the  usually  scrappy  character  of  the  studies  substituted  for  the  classics, 
and  because  of  the  inferior  instruction  often  given  in  these  substituted 
subjects,  the  non-classical  course  was,  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward, almost  always  in  fact,  as  always  in  reputation,  inferior  to  the  classical 
course.  It  was  intended  for  those  pupils  who  had  no  hope  of  going  to 
college,  for  those  who  presumably  had  no  "  literary  aspirations  "  or  had  no 
reasonable  expectation  of  rising  above  their  present  social  position,  and 
for  the  hopelessly  dull.^ 

Both  of  these  courses  of  study  were  defective.  The 
obvious  defects  of  the  non-classical  course  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  But  the  classical  course,  as  a  universal  type  of  what 
the  best  secondary-school  or  high-school  course  should  be 
for  all  pupils,  was  equally,  although  differently,  defective. 
Its  content  and  form  were  of  course  determined  by  the 

*  The  present  writer  in  the  School  Review,  April,  1895. 
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requirements  for  admission  to  college,  of  which,  even  at 
Harvard  College  until  two  years  ago,  the  most  important 
subjects  were  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 

This  might  answer  for  pupils  who  were  going  to  college. 
Such  pupils  would,  in  due  time,  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  their  mother  tongue,  to  some  extent  at  least;  to  learn 
one  or  more  modern  foreign  languages;  to  gain  some 
acquaintance  with  history,  natural  science,  and  other  sub- 
jects useful,  interesting,  and  important  to  educated  persons 
living  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  what  of  those  pupils 
who  did  not  go  to  college;  whose  school  life  terminated  on 
completion  of  the  high-school  course  of  study?  In  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  the  classical  course  of  study  in  high  schools 
for  all  pupils,  one  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  what  the  pupils 
got  but  also  what  they  did  not  get. 

This  course  aimed  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  the  litera- 
tures of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  and  hence  to  the  historical 
culture  of  the  race;  and  in  so  far  as  this  introduction  was 
actually  achieved,  the  result  was,  of  course,  proportionally 
valuable.  But  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  too  often  the 
classical  languages  failed  to  impress  the  pupils  as  literature; 
these  languages  served  too  often  mainly  as  a  source  of  gram- 
matical exercises  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  were 
taught;  and  even  when  well  taught  it  could  rarely  happen 
that  any  literary  appreciation,  to  say  nothing  of  enthusiasm, 
could  be  developed  for  either  Greek  or  Latin  in  young  people 
from  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age, 
attacking  these  languages  for  the  first  time,  and  without 
any  previous  study  of  a  foreign  language.  These  languages, 
together  wdth  mathematics,  did  however  invariably  consume 
so  much  of  the  pupil's  time  for  study  that  all  other  subjects, 
including  the  mother  tongue,  were  necessarily  relegated  to 
a  very  subordinate  place.  When  we  reflect  that  this  meant 
a  high-school  education  without  any  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages, without  science,  without  English  literature,  without 
any  history  except  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  without  any  introduction  to  the  fine  arts,  and^ 
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of  course,  without  any  opportunity  for  manual  training,  we 
can  appreciate  how  inadequately  equipped  for  the  thought 
and  activities  of  the  nineteenth  century  those  pupils  were 
who  graduated  from  the  classical  course  of  study  in  the  pub- 
lic high  school  or  the  academy,  and  pursued  their  studies  no 
further;  how  inadequately  equipped  they  were  "  for  life,"  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  had  pursued  diligently 
and  successfully  the  work  which  had  been  given  them  to  do. 

Such  defects  have  been  more  and  more  clearly  recognized 
during  the  recent  past,  and  as  a  consequence  the  original 
single  unsatisfactory  non-classical  course  has  developed  into 
a  number  of  parallel  courses,  partly  or  wholly  non-classical, 
each  of  which  aims  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  nineteenth- 
century  civilization.  At  the  same  time  the  content  and 
form  of  these  non-classical  courses  has  steadily  improved, 
and  what  is  even  more  important,  the  teaching  in  them  has 
also  improved,  until,  to-day,  although  the  classical  course, 
itself  modified  not  a  Httle  in  response  to  modern  demands, 
is  still  regarded  by  many  as  the  superior  course,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  non-classical  courses  are  rapidly  gaining 
in  intrinsic  quality  as  well  as  in  the  public  estimation,  so  that 
they  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  more  and  more  nearly 
equal  or  even  superior  in  value  and  dignity  to  the  traditional 
classical  course. 

The  efforts  to  improve  the  secondary  or  high-school 
course  of  study,  like  the  corresponding  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  grammar-school  course  of  study,  have 
therefore  been  directed  to  an  enlargement  of  its  scope 
(content)  and  such  modification  of  its  form  as  would  best 
adapt  it  to  modern  needs.  In  bringing  about  these  very 
desirable  changes  in  the  high-school  course  of  study  the  West 
has  rendered  important  service.  In  those  newer  regions 
traditions  have  had  less  weight  in  determining  educational 
practice,  and  the  non-classical  high-school  courses  have 
thrived  there  especially. 

A  very  important  incidental  gain,  traceable  largely  to 
these  modifications  in  the  high-school  course  of  study  made 
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in  response  to  external  demands,  deserves  to  be  noted  here. 
These  modifications  have  had  much  to  do  with  insuring  the 
permanence  of  the  pubHc  high  school  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  public-school  systems.  I  think  it  is  just  to  say  that  the 
persistent  adherence  to  the  classical  course  of  study,  as  the 
only  valuable  course  for  secondary  schools,  was  the  fact  that 
lent  greatest  strength  to  the  opponents  of  the  high  school  in 
the  days  when  the  public  were  not  so  willing  to  acknowledge 
as  they  are  to-day  that  the  high  school  belongs  of  right  to 
our  public-school  systems.  The  course  of  study  was  obvi- 
ously designed  only  for  those  pupils  who  were  going  to 
college,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  found  in  it  Httle 
indication  of  helpfulness  to  their  children  for  either  practical 
or  educational  purposes.  That  these  people  were  ready  to 
attack  the  support  of  the  high  school  is  thus  easily  under- 
stood. With  the  modifications  in  the  scope  and  organiza- 
tion of  high-school  work  that  have  been  described  these 
attacks  have  ceased.  At  the  present  time  the  public  high 
school  may  justly  be  said  to  be  firmly  established  through- 
out the  country. 

These  are  great  gains.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
another  important  modification  is  gradually  finding  recog- 
nition in  our  secondary-school  programmes.  Not  only  may 
the  pupil  choose  one  of  several  courses  of  study  offered  to 
him  in  every  considerable  high  school,  but  choices  are  per- 
mitted within  these  courses,  and  there  are  schools — and  the 
number  of  such  schools  is  increasing — in  which  at  least  one 
course  of  study,  the  "  general  course,"  which  is  not  deter- 
mined by  college  admission  requirements,  is  entirely  elective 
throughout.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  does  the  modern 
high  school  aim  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  culture 
and  training  demanded  by  modern  life,  but  in  so  doing  it 
seeks  also  to  adapt  its  opportunities  and  demands  to  the 
tastes  and  capacities  of  individuals.  The  importance  of  this 
change  in  our  secondary-school  opportunities  it  is  difficult 
to  overrate. 

It  is  the  result  of  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
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emergence  of  individual  tastes  and  capacities  is  as  important 
as  it  is  natural.  Achievement  is  most  productive  when  it  is 
in  accordance  with  interest  and  capacity,  and  the  ability  to 
choose  wisely  can  only  be  developed  by  permitting  the  youth 
to  choose  repeatedly,  under  direction,  as  wisely  as  he  can. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would  not  have  a  child 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  freely  choose  his  own  course  of 
study.  But  if  the  pupil  has  been  properly  trained  up  to  his 
thirteenth  year,  he  is  then  entitled  to  have  his  preferences 
considered  in  the  choice  which  his  parents  and  teachers  per- 
mit him  to  make.  As  he  grows  older,  his  ability  to  choose 
wisely  should  be  deliberately  cultivated,  so  that  usually  by 
the  time  he  has  completed  his  secondary-school  course — 
rarely  before  that  time — he  may  be  prepared  to  choose  his 
further  studies  without  restrictions.  A  youth  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  who  has  been  learning  to  choose — who  has  had 
training  in  foresight — for  five  or  six  years,  is  not  likely  to 
abuse  his  privileges,  nor  is  he  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
importance  of  wise  counsel  nor  to  wish  to  dispense  with  it. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  we  are  coming  to  see  that  one 
of  the  important  functions  of  the  high  school  is  to  facilitate 
the  discovery  and  development  of  individual  interests  and 
capacities,  and  that  this  function  should  hereafter  be  borne 
in  mind  while  we  endeavor,  as  we  should,  to  preserve  a  due 
balance  between  the  exercise  of  all  the  pupil's  powers — 
between  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  needed  for  moral  and 
social  enlightenment  and  the  cultivation  of  a  rich  emotional 
nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  an  appreciative  understand- 
ing of  nature  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
learned  through  the  more  or  less  rational  demands  of 
teachers,  or  of  parents  and  pupils,  to  attach  due  importance 
to  the  training  of  the  hand  and  to  training  for  a  normally 
developed  and  vigorous  body. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  I  think  we  may  conclude 
that  whatever  dissatisfaction  we  may  feel  with  courses  of 
study  as  they  now  are,  our  attempts  to  improve  the  course 
of  study  as  it  w^as  have  led  us  to  an  improved  conception  of 
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the  entire  school  course  of  study.  This  conception,  I 
beUeve,  is  fairly  interpreted  in  the  following  statement  of 
the  aims  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  emerging  from  the  tumult  of  educational 
discussion  and  experimentation  now  under  consideration. 
The  special  aims  of  elementary  or  early  education  are: 

1.  To  nourish  the  mind  of  the  child  through  a  course  of 
study  which  should  comprise  an  orderly  presentation  of  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  in  its  elements,  and  thus  acquaint 
the  pupil  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  the  civiliza- 
tion into  which  he  is  born,  and  of  his  own  relations  to  them, 
including  his  duties  and  his  privileges;  and  thus  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  child's 
powers — mental  or  moral,  aesthetic,  manual  or  constructive — 
through  good  instruction  and  wise  discipline. 

2.  To  guard  and  promote  his  normal  physical  develop- 
ment. 

Continuous  development  from  the  stage  of  early  child- 
hood, covered  by  the  period  of  elementary  education,  into 
the  stage  of  later  childhood  and  youth,  covered  by  the  period 
of  secondary  education,  does  not  involve  the  abandonment 
of  these  aims.  On  the  contrary,  these  aims  must  continue 
to  influence  the  pupil's  education  throughout  the  entire  form- 
ative period.     But  they  are  subject  to  some  modifications. 

The  pupil's  mind  must  still  be  nourished,  but  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  him  to  pursue  simultaneously  the  ele- 
ments of  all  knowledge  when  that  knowledge  has  diverged 
into  distinct  subjects,  except  within  certain  well-defined 
limits. 

The  special  aims  of  secondary  education  are,  therefore: 

1.  To  discover  and  systematically  to  develop  a  human 
being's  interests  and  capacities — intellectual,  moral,  aes- 
thetic, manual  or  constructive. 

2.  With  constant  regard  to  the  progress  of  this  discovery 
to  so  direct  his  development  as  gradually  to  emancipate  him 
from  external  restraint  and  guidance,  in  order  to  render  him, 
as  far  as  possible,  self-directing,  i,  e.,  physically,  mentally, 
morally  stable,  alert,  vigorous,  and  active. 
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3.  To  enable  the  youth  to  reahze  that  he  owes  a  duty  to 
society  as  well  as  to  himself;  and  hence  that  the  prizes  of 
life — namely,  wealth,  leisure,  honor — in  order  to  possess  last- 
ing worth  in  his  own  estimation  and  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow-men,  must  be  earned;  or  when  inherited,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  that  they  must  be  deserved;  that,  in  short, 
man's  highest  and  most  permanent  ideal  is  service. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  a  speedy  realization  of  these 
aims  in  secondary  education  has  been  the  persistent  refusal 
of  certain  important  colleges  to  abate  the  emphasis  on  the 
classical  course  as  the  most  desirable  preparation  for  college 
w^ork,  and  their  failure  to  establish  college  courses  for  begin- 
ners in  Latin  and  Greek.  President  Eliot,  in  his  annual 
report  for  1 894-95,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
courses  most  numerously  attended  during  the  past  eleven 
years  under  the  free  elective  system  which  prevails  in  Har- 
vard College.  He  states  that  these  courses  are  courses  in 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  philosophy,  ethics, 
practical  ethics,  political  economy,  history,  history  of  the 
fine  arts,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany  and 
zoology,  geology;  and  then  remarks: 

The  courses  in  the  above  list  which  are  most  thronged  are  those  in 
Engh'sh  and  in  the  most  elementary  German ;  the  first  and  second  courses 
in  French  of  college  grade  ;  the  elementary  courses  in  philosophy  and 
economics  ;  the  history  courses  (including  the  history  of  the  fine  arts),  and 
the  elementary  courses  in  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  geology. 

This  list  of  subjects  also  sheds  some  light  on  an  educational  question 
now  under  discussion— the  question  of  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
needed  additions  to  the  existing  programmes  of  secondary  schools.  It 
suggests  that  in  endeavoring  to  enrich  the  programmes  of  secondary 
schools,  and  thereby  to  carry  into  schools  the  subjects  now  dealt  with  by 
colleges,  the  selection  of  the  new  subjects  should  be  made  from  the  most 
elementary  and  most  attractive  courses  named  above.  In  successive  annual 
reports  the  distribution  among  the  college  classes  of  the  young  men  who 
have  chosen  the  courses  mentioned  has  been  given  with  precision,  and  from 
this  distribution  it  appears  that  the  younger  students  choose  English, 
French,  German,  history,  and  natural  science  in  larger  proportion,  and  the 
older  students  philosophy,  economics,  and  ethics.  The  indication  therefore 
is  that  English,  French,  German,  history,  and  natural  science  are  the  topics 
which  might  be  most  judiciously  added  to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics, which  are  already  well  developed  in  the  best  schools.    Much  of  the 
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elementary  instruction  which  is  now  given  in  college  in  the  five  subjects 
named  ought  to  be  given  in  high  schools  and  academies,  being  entirely 
appropriate  to  the  average  age  of  pupils  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  good 
secondary  schools. 

The  subjects  just  named  may  appropriately  be  termed 
modern  subjects  in  contradistinction  to  Latin^  Greek,  and 
mathematics,  which  may  be  called  the  traditional  subjects. 

Now  it  is  important  to  note  that  many  of  these  students 
are,  in  Harvard  College  and  in  other  colleges  too,  improv- 
ing their  opportunities  to  get,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  instruction  which  was  not  adequately  offered  in 
the  secondary  schools  from  which  they  have  come,  or 
instruction  from  which  they  were  debarred  during  their 
secondary-school  work  by  the  exactions  of  college  admission 
requirements,  so  planned  as  to  place  special  emphasis  on 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.^  Such  emphasis,  as  is  well 
known,  has  a  profound  influence  on  the  entire  work  of  a 
secondary  school  by  elevating  into  superiority  a  particular 
group  of  subjects — the  subjects  required  for  admission  to 
college — and  correspondingly  disparaging  all  other  subjects, 
whether  these  latter  subjects  are  pursued  by  pupils  who  are 
going  to  college,  or  by  the  far  greater  number  of  pupils  who 
do  not  look  forward  to  higher  education.  Not  only  are  the 
modern  subjects  thus  relegated  to  an  inferior  rank,  but, 
what  is  equally  obvious  and  unfortunate,  the  pupils  who 
pursue  them  are  ipso  facto  deemed  of  inferior  intellectual 
ability  and  ambition  to  those  who  pursue  the  traditional 
subjects,  both  by  their  schoolmates  and  teachers;  and  to  an 
almost  greater  degree  by  the  educated  and  socially  superior 
portion  of  the  community,  whose  opinions  in  this  regard 
rest  on  the  traditions  of  their  own  training,  and  also  by  those 
who  have  no  educational  traditions  but  who  hold  these 
opinions  as  the  conventionally  correct  thing,  and  who  are 
very  keenly  alive  to  all  the  apparent  advantages  of  common 
intellectual  interests  with  those  in  whom  those  interests  are 

'The  elementary  studies  (in  the  admission  examinations)  are  not  treated  as 
equivalent  ;  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  are  most  important. — Harvard 
University  Catalogue,  1894-95,  p.  186. 
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the  result  of  home  influence,  social  traditions,  and  school 
education. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  this  emphasis  on  the  traditional  sub- 
jects remains  characteristic  of  college  admission   require- 
ments it  will  remain  true  that  secondary  schools  will  be 
compelled  to  offer,  first,  a  respectable  programme  in  Latin,. 
Greek,  and  mathematics,  and  to  provide  good  instruction 
in  those  subjects,  and  then  to  fill  in  the  remaining  time  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  if  there  is  any,  with  such  scraps  of 
modern  subjects  as  can  be  conveniently  fitted  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  programme.     The  truth  of  this  statement  will, 
I  think,  not  be  gainsaid  when  we  remember  that  in  New 
England   the  so-called   English   High   Schools  all   have   a 
strong  course  in  Latin  at  least;  and  that  in  public  high 
schools  generally,  although  there  are  usually  several  parallel 
courses  of  study,  the  classical  course  is  still  regarded  by 
pupils,   teachers,   and   a  considerable  portion  of   the  com- 
munity as  the  course  par  excellence;    the  course  or  courses 
comprising  Latin,  though  good,  as  inferior  to  the  classical 
course;  and  the  course  or  courses  without  either  Latin  or 
Greek  as  essentially  inferior  in  quality  to  either  of  the  others, 
and  only  to  be  pursued  by  pupils  of  limited  capacity  and  very 
limited  social  position  or  ambition.     That  is  to  say,  it  is  true 
that  the  more  nearly  the  secondary-school  course  of  study 
approaches  a  course  in  modern  subjects  the  more  it  has  been 
and  still  is  discredited;  and  consequently  the  more  has  it 
failed,  speaking  broadly,  to  attract  the  most  capable  pupils. 
There  are  evidences  that  this  emphasis  placed  by  leading: 
colleges  on  a  classical  education,  as  the  best  secondary  edu- 
cation for  all  who  intend  to  go  to  college,  is  about  to  be 
jMiaterially  diminished;  and   with  this  changed  attitude  will 
^■ome,  of  course,  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  in  the  modern  subjects  and  an  equally  important 
change  in  the  opinion  in  which  an  education  without  Greek 
!     and  Latin  is  held.     Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the 
I     shadow  of  tradition  and  of  collegiate  indifference  still  falls 
I    on  all  courses  that  do  not  contain  at  least  one  of  the  clas- 
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sical  languages;  and  this  shadow  still  prevents  the  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth  of  such  courses  which  the  increasing  and 
just  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  of  the 
modern  subjects  both  for  training  and  for  culture  would 
otherwise  occasion;  still  postpones  in  many  schools  the  two 
gains  in  secondary  education  which  have  been  aimed  at 
through  the  recent  attempts  to  improve  the  course  of  study 
and  which  have  been  described  above,  namely:  a  modern 
equipment  for  all  pupils;  an  equipment  which,  in  the 
absence  of  further  scholastic  training,  serves  to  prepare  them 
to  take  their  places  in  the  world  as  participators  in  its  affairs, 
and  incidentally,  either  with  or  without  the  classics,  provides 
adequate  preparation  for  further  study  through  work  well 
done  and  the  adaptation  of  the  training  to  the  special  needs 
and  tastes  of  individuals. 

Paul  H.   Hanus 
Harvard  University 


Ill 

SOME   CHARACTERISTICS   OF  PRUSSIAN 
SCHOOLS^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1895  I  found  myself  in  the  capital  city 
of  the  German  Empire.  The  primary  purpose  of  my  travel 
was  to  get  rest  and  mental  refreshment.  My  secondary 
purpose  was  to  gain  access  to  the  schools  and  to  witness  the 
operation  of  the  Prussian  school  system.  But  the  idea  of 
rest  and  recreation  was  soon  lost  sight  of,  so  interesting  did 
I  find  the  study  of  the  plan  of  organization,  the  curriculum, 
and  the  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  of  these  far- 
famed  schools. 

Armed  with  a  permit  from  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the  United  States 
ambassador  at  Berlin,  I  sallied  forth  to  visit  a  Gymnasium. 
The  director  received  me  somewhat  brusquely,  but  he  was 
cordial  withal  and,  after  inspecting  my  credentials,  con- 
ducted me  to  a  classroom. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  and  school  was  about  to  begin.  At 
a  signal  from  the  teacher  the  boys  arose  in  their  places  and 
with  bowed  heads  stood  in  reverential  silence  while  one  of 
their  number  recited  a  short  prayer.  As  soon  as  the  boys 
were  again  in  their  seats  the  teacher  began  the  recitation^ 
and  I  began  to  gaze  about  the  room.  There  were  nearly 
fifty  boys  seated  on  ten  plain  board  benches  with  the  same 
number  of  equally  long  and  plain  desks  in  front,  an  almost 
exact  reproduction  of  the  furniture  of  the  New  England  dis- 
trict schoolhouse  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  teacher's  desk,  which  stood  upon  a  high  and  very 
small  platform,  was  equally  inexpensive  and  devoid  of  orna- 
ment.    The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room  were  of  a  soft 

'  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity,  October  10,  1896. 
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brown  color  slightly  tinged  with  green,  while  the  benches 
and  desks,  including  that  of  the  teacher,  were  stained  a 
darker  brown,  excepting  the  tops  of  the  desks,  which  were 
painted  a  dull  black.  There  were  windows  on  only  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  the  seats  were  so  arranged  that  the  rays  of 
light  fell  upon  the  pupils'  books  over  the  left  shoulder. 
There  was  only  one  blackboard  in  the  room,  and  that  was  a 
small  wooden  one  which  was  placed  behind  the  teacher's 
desk  and  was  accessible  only  to  a  person  standing  upon  the 
teacher's  platform.  Crayon  marks  upon  the  blackboard 
were  removed  by  means  of  a  moist  sponge,  never  with  a  dry 
eraser.  In  many  of  the  schoolrooms  which  I  subsequently 
visited  there  were  a  few  good  pictures  to  be  seen  and  the  tint 
of  the  walls  varied  somewhat,  but  in  all  essential  features 
that  first  schoolroom  was  typical  of  all  that  I  saw  afterward. 

The  general  absence  of  blackboards  for  the  use  of  pupils 
marks  a  difference  between  Prussian  and  New  England 
schools  which  is  far  from  superficial.  It  afifects  not  only  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  classroom,  but  also  the 
teacher's  manner  of  testing  the  pupils'  knowledge  from  day 
to  day  and  of  correcting  their  mistakes  as  well.  Not  once 
did  I  see  a  pupil  go  to  the  blackboard  and,  face  to  face  with 
his  teacher  and  the  class,  demonstrate  a  proposition  in 
geometry,  or  work  out  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  or  write  a 
sentence  in  a  foreign  language.  Instead  of  this  every  boy 
liad  a  blankbook,  and  the  work  that  would  be  done  in  our 
schools  by  a  few  individuals  at  a  blackboard  was  attempted 
by  every  member  of  the  class  in  a  notebook.  In  this  way 
every  pupil  is  put  upon  his  own  resources,  and  the  teacher, 
who  must  examine  and  correct  these  written  exercises  before 
the  next  recitation,  can  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  every 
boy's  effort  and  accompUshment,  and  adapt  his  next  day's 
instruction  accordingly. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  recitation  there  was  a  recess  of 
several  minutes,  during  which  the  windows  were  opened  and 
the  boys  were  given  an  opportunity  of  stretching  their 
muscles  on  the  playground.     These  recesses,  which  varied 
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in  length  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  occurred  between  all 
recitations,  and  all  the  boys  were  required  to  spend  the 
longer  intervals  out  of  doors,  except  a  few  invalids  who  were 
excused  by  the  order  of  a  physician.  This  custom  of  rehev- 
ing,  as  often  as  once  an  hour,  the  nervous  tension  generated 
in  growing  children  by  the  physical  and  mental  restraints  of 
the  classroom,  was  an  established  rule  in  every  school  that  I 
visited,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  practice  worthy  of  general 
adoption. 

These  sturdy  Teutons  are  no  less  solicitous  in  respect  to 
the  manners  of  their  children.  Pupils  were  everywhere 
respectful  in  their  demeanor,  and  prompt  and  cheerful  in 
their  obedience.  For  instance,  when  the  teacher  entered 
the  classroom  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  the  boys  ceased 
their  conversation  and  rose  to  receive  him,  and  the  same  evi- 
dence of  respect  was  shown  when  he  left  the  room  at  the 
end  of  the  recitation.  Visitors  were  treated  with  an  equal 
degree  of  respect  by  both  pupils  and  teachers.  I  may  say 
parenthetically  that  I  found  the  Berlin  schoolmasters  uni- 
formly kind-hearted  and  courteous.  Of  all  the  threescore 
teachers  whose  classroom  work  I  inspected,  only  one 
received  me  with  any  manifestation  of  impatience  or  indif- 
ference. On  the  contrary,  several  of  them  put  me  under 
serious  obligations  to  them  by  their  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  object  of  my  visit  and  their  generous  efiforts  to  give  me 
the  information  that  I  desired. 

I  thought  myself  fortunate  in  my  first  day's  experience  to 
receive  an  invitation  to  witness  a  lesson  in  religion.  The 
teacher  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army  and  was  a  man  of 
dignified  bearing  and  unusual  refinement.  At  the  outset 
the  boys  recited  several  passages  from  the  New  Testament 
and  then  repeated  the  second  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
giving  also  in  connection  an  authoritative  explanation  of 
its  meaning.  Then  followed  a  recital  and  discussion  of  the 
story  about  Martha  and  Mary,  in  which  teacher  and  pupils 
took  about  an  equal  part.  The  teacher  spent  the  latter  part 
of  the  hour  in  lecturing  to  the  class  on  the  topic  of  the 
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lesson,  but  a  pupil  never  hesitated  to  interrupt  him  with  a 
question,  and  he  often  called  for  answers  to  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  under  discussion.  When  the  lesson  and 
lecture  were  done,  teacher  and  pupils  folded  their  arms  and 
bowed  their  heads,  while  one  of  their  number  recited  a  short 
prayer.  The  class  was  made  up  of  boys  about  eleven  years 
old,  who  never  wavered  in  their  attention,  but  manifested 
a  degree  of  interest  in  religious  instruction  which  seemed  to 
me  quite  abnormal.  Religion  in  Prussia  is  one  of  the 
required  subjects  of  study  in  all  grades,  coming  twice  a  week 
in  the  Gymnasium  and  four  times  a  week  in  the  common 
schools.  The  Jews  and  Catholics  are  excused  from  attend- 
ance at  such  times.  Whether  this  method  of  teaching 
religion  is  a  wise  one  or  not  is  a  question  too  philosophic  to 
be  raised  in  such  a  paper  as  this,  but  the  fact  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  responsibility  of  teaching  religion  to  the  chil- 
dren is  put  upon  the  schools  instead  of  being  assumed  by  the 
Church  or  altogether  neglected. 

The  system  of  discipHne  in  the  Prussian  schools  puzzled 
me  at  first  very  much.  In  its  superficial  aspects  it  was  a 
model  of  simplicity  and  effectiveness.  In  the  first  Gym- 
nasium that  I  visited  and  in  which  I  spent  three  days,  the 
boys  were  wonderfully  quiet  and  orderly.  Not  once  did  I 
see  a  pupil  communicate  with  another  during  a  recitation 
period,  or  attempt  to  engage  in  any  sport  or  diversion  what- 
ever. The  conduct  of  the  boys  in  the  halls  and  on  the 
playgrounds  was  equally  subdued,  and  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  more  demonstrative  demeanor  of  their  racial 
cousins  in  America.  In  another  Gymnasium  and  in  a  girls* 
high  school  I  found  two  or  three  disorderly  classes,  but  in 
general  the  children  were  as  obedient  and  docile  as  the  most 
confirmed  martinet  could  wish.  The  results  of  a  stern  and 
effective  system  of  school  government  were  visible  on  every 
side,  but  the  means  of  it  were  not  so  apparent.  To  be  sure 
the  boys  were  scolded  when  they  failed  in  their  lessons,  but 
the  teachers  were  in  general  good-tempered  and  kind,  and 
gave  no  evidence  of  extreme  severity  in  dealing  with  their 
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pupils  in  the  classroom.     Why,  then,  are  the  boys  so  orderly 
and  docile  in  the  Berlin  schools?    Are  good  order  and  cheer- 
ful obedience  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  temperament, 
or  are  they  products  of  the  Prussian  social  system  and  form 
of  government?     The  people  on  the  streets  were  as  quiet, 
orderly,  and  undemonstrative  as  the  children  in  the  schools. 
There  were  no  beggars,  no  rowdies,  no  disorderly  or  sus- 
picious-looking persons  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  streets. 
And  yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  governmental  restraint 
save  the  presence  of  ordinary  policemen,  and  mounted  men 
in  full  uniform  at  the  junction  of  the  streets,  who  were  rarely 
seen  to  act  but  were  always  ready  for  action.     The  disci- 
pline of  the  Prussian  schools  cannot  be  a  special  creation  of 
the   schools.     Discipline   is   a   national   characteristic.     Its 
roots  strike  deep  into  the  soil  of  the  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  these  in  turn  are  the  outgrowth 
of  royal  authority  and  demand  submission  and  conformity. 
Good  discipline  in  an  American  school,  if  had  at  all,  is  created 
and  maintained  in  a  large  measure  by  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher.     It  does  not  come  to  hand  ready-made,  as  in  a 
Prussian    school.     Notwithstanding    the    superior    scholar- 
ship and  other  advantages  to  be  got  from  a  school  in  which 
the  pupils  are  habitually  docile  and  dutiful,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that   the   Prussian   system  is  altogether  wise  and 
beneficent.     It  was  a  favorite  saying  of   President   Mark 
Hopkins  that  moral  character  is  conditional  upon  the  privi- 
lege of  making  a  free  choice.     If  this  be  true,  and  if  the 
safety  of  our  republic  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  institutions  be 
dependent  upon  the  moral  power  of  its  citizens,  little  is  to  be 
gained  for  the  country's  good  from  the  discipline  of  a  school 
in  which  boys  obey  instinctively  or  from  the  force  of  habits 
which  they  have  no  part  in  forming.     Men  trained  in  such  a 
way  make  ideal  soldiers,  but  not  the  best  citizens.     Unques- 
tioning obedience  is  better  than  disobedience,  military  rule 
is  better  than  anarchy;  but  better  still  is  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  rightfully  constituted  authority  for  the  good  of 
the  individual  and   the  State.     The  American  system  of 
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school  government,  or  lack  of  system,  causes  no  end  of  care 
and  anxiety  for  teachers  and  school  officers,  and  tends 
undoubtedly  to  minimize  the  scholarship  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils:  nevertheless  it  is  at  least  debatable  whether  our 
people  or  our  government  would  be  the  gainers  by  displac- 
ing it  with  the  hard  and  fast  Prussian  system  which  so 
excites  our  admiration  when  we  first  see  it  in  actual 
operation. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  characteristics  of  all  the 
schools  that  I  saw  was  the  undivided  attention  which  the 
pupils  gave  to  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  recitation.  It  was  so  complete  and  absorbing 
that  I  have  not  ceased  to  wonder  at  it  and  admire  it.  The 
children  were  attentive  in  all  the  schools,  but  especially  so  in 
the  Gymnasia.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  apart 
from  the  rigorous  discipline  that  has  been  described. 

In  the  first  place,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers 
in  the  higher  grades  of  schools  are  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  are  therefore  well-equipped  and  scholarly  men. 
They  command  the  respect  of  their  pupils  and  the  com- 
munities which  they  serve  not  only  for  what  they  know,  but 
for  what  they  are  as  well.  Furthermore,  these  teachers 
prepare  themselves  for  their  class  exercises  with  the  utmost 
care  and  skill.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  the  instruction  from 
the  nervousness  and  confusion  of  the  instructor.  He  has 
already  determined  just  what  topics  shall  be  considered  and 
discussed  in  the  hour  of  the  recitation,  and  in  what  order 
they  shall  be  presented. 

The  pupil's  interest  in  his  work  is  undoubtedly  stimulated 
to  some  extent  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tuition  fee 
which  varies  from  130  marks  in  the  Gymnasium  to  80  marks 
in  the  Realschule. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  boys  in  the  higher  schools 
cherish  the  hope  that  success  in  school  will  enable  them  to 
escape  a  year  of  military  service.  All  boys  who  complete 
the  six  years'  curriculum  of  the  Realschule  or  pass  the  exami- 
nation for  admission  to  the  seventh-year  class  of  the  Gym- 
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nasium  or  Real  Gymnasium  before  the  ist  of  January  of  the 
year  in  which  they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  are  excused  from 
one  of  the  two  years  of  mihtary  service  that  are  demanded 
from  other  young  men.  The  American  youth  happily  feels 
no  such  spur  as  this. 

The  attention  given  to  the  instruction  by  boys  in  the 
Gymnasium  was  noticeably  more  persistent  and  resolute 
than  that  of  pupils  in  the  Realschule  or  Real  Gymnasium. 
The  prize  to  be  won  or  lost  by  success  or  failure  in  the  Gym- 
nasium is  manifestly  too  great  to  be  imperiled  by  inattention 
or  indulgence  in  childish  sports.  There  is  no  career  of 
honor  in  Prussia  open  to  a  man  who  has  not  succeeded  in 
school.  So  rigid  are  the  laws  that  no  one  is  allowed  to 
study  in  the  university  for  either  of  the  three  learned  pro- 
fessions— law,  medicine,  or  theology — if  he  is  not  a  graduate 
of  the  Gymnasium.  A  graduate  of  the  Real  Gymnasium 
may  go  in  for  some  scientific  or  technical  subject,  but  he  has 
not  studied  Greek  and  so  cannot  become  a  lawyer,  a  physi- 
cian, or  a  clergyman.  Witness  the  marvelous  power  to  be 
got  from  the  study  of  Greek.  Justice  between  man  and 
man,  the  laws  of  health  and  the  means  of  its  restoration,  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  that  "  leadeth  unto  life  " — these 
great  subjects  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have 
studied  Greek.  No  wonder  that  the  Prussian  schoolboy  is 
more  attentive  and  more  studious  than  the  liberty-loving 
American  youth.  The  one  has  for  his  instructors  men  who 
are  mature  in  years  and  scholarship,  the  other,  men  and 
women  many  of  whom  are  immature  and  poorly  trained; 
the  one,  though  less  able,  must  pay  for  his  instruction,  the 
other  has  his  tutelage  together  with  his  books  and  station- 
ery thrust  upon  him  by  the  State;  the  one  must  serve  two 
years  as  a  common  soldier,  if  he  fails  in  school;  the  other,  if 
he  stumbles  in  his  studies,  may  have  a  tutor  and  may  even 
slide  into  college  and  get  a  degree;  the  one,  if  he  falters  on 
the  way  and  fails  in  scholarship,  is  forever  debarred  from  the 
learned  professions  and  from  every  place  of  honor  and 
authority  in  society  and  the  State,  the  other,  if  he  wearies 
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of  his  books  and  finds  Greek  too  dry  and  Caesar's  indirect 
discourse  too  complex,  may  after  all  study  in  a  law  school, 
or  become  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  or  be  commissioned 
to  preach  the  gospel,  or  aspire  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  or  be 
elected  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  chief  reason,  however,  why  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
study  the  Prussian  schools  is  the  unmistakable  fact  that  they 
accomplish  more  substantial  results  in  scholarship  than  are 
attained  by  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  are  quite  evident. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  teachers  are  more  mature  and 
more  learned.  Their  superiority  as  a  class  is  considerable. 
Teaching  with  them  is  a  profession  for  which  long  and  care- 
ful preparation  is  required.  The  responsible  nature  of  the 
teacher's  office  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  government  both 
in  its  cautious  methods  of  selecting  and  appointing  teachers, 
and  in  the  liberal  pensions  provided  for  teachers  who  have 
lost  their  health  or  become  superannuated  in  the  service  of 
the  schools.  In  general  a  man  who  seeks  an  appointment 
to  teach  in  a  Gymnasium  must  have  been  graduated  from  a 
Gymnasium  and  the  university,  and  must  have  spent  two 
years  without  pay,  one  in  studying  the  classroom  work  of 
experienced  teachers  and  the  other  in  teaching  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  an  approved  instructor,  before  he  can 
become  a  certificated  candidate  for  an  appointment.  He 
may  even  then  have  to  wait  several  years  before  he  obtains 
an  appointment.  But  when  once  the  position  is  won  it  is 
his  for  life  and  cannot  be  wrested  from  him  by  an  overturn 
in  a  municipal  election,  or  by  the  enmity  of  a  group  of  men 
who  happen  to  have  influence  in  local  politics.  The  posi- 
tion of  teacher  in  the  common  schools  (Gemeindeschulen) 
is  much  less  desirable,  and  is  of  course  more  easily  obtained. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years'  service  a  teacher  in  Berlin  may 
retire  with  a  pension  equal  to  one-fourth  of  his  salary,  which 
increases  annually  by  one-sixtieth.  After  twenty-five  years^ 
service  he  may  retire  on  a  pension  which  at  the  outset  is 
one-half  as  large  as  his  salary,  and  increases  each  year  one- 
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twentieth  until  it  equals  two-thirds  of  the  salary  that  he 
received  at  the  date  of  his  retirement.  With  a  carefully 
guarded  method  of  appointment,  permanency  of  tenure,  and 
a  generous  system  of  pensions  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  Prussian  teachers  are  men  of  maturity,  scholarship, 
and  skill. 

Another  obvious  reason  for  the  superior  results  in  scholar- 
ship achieved  by  the  Prussian  schools  is  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  are  in  attendance  at  school  more  days  per  week  and 
more  hours  per  day.  Not  only  this,  but  the  number  of  class 
exercises  a  week  in  Prussian  schools  is  enormously  larger 
than  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  For  instance,  the  num- 
ber of  class  exercises  per  week  in  the  nine  successive  years 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  Gymnasium,  which  boys  begin  at 
the  age  of  nine,  is  as  follows:  30,  30,  33,  35,  35,  35,  33,  33,  33. 
Included  in  these  numbers  are  two  hours  given  to  singing 
and  three  to  gymnastics. 

In  the  common  schools  the  demands  made  upon  the  time, 
the  attention,  and  the  strength  of  the  children  are  a  little 
less  rigorous,  but  would  be  appalHng  to  American  parents. 
The  course  of  studies  is  six  years  long  and  children  begin  it 
at  the  age  of  six.  The  number  of  exercises  a  week  for  each 
year,  which  include  two  hours  for  singing  and  two  for  gym- 
nastics, is  indicated  by  the  following  numbers:  22,  24,  28, 
30,  30,  32.  No  one  would  attempt  to  state  accurately  the 
number  of  lessons  a  week  in  schools  of  corresponding  grade 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  average  is  far  below  the  Prus- 
sian standard.  The  importance  of  this  difference  between 
the  school  systems  of  the  two  countries  is  not  easily  exag- 
gerated. I  had  known  it  in  a  vague  way  for  some  years, 
but  I  never  realized  its  full  significance  until  I  saw  the 
Prussian  system  in  actual  operation.  What  are  the  conse- 
quences of  this  difference?  They  are  radical  and  far-reach- 
ing. The  teacher  in  the  Prussian  schools  gives  his  pupils  a 
larger  measure  of  helpful  guidance  in  their  studies;  saves 
them  from  costly  mistakes  and  misdirected  efforts;  has 
larger  opportunities  for  training  them  to  fix  and  hold  their 
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attention  upon  their  work;  stimulates  sluggish  minds  to 
greater  and  more  prolonged  activity;  gives  more  time  to 
repetitions,  reviews,  and  unprepared  exercises  that  illustrate 
and  fix  in  the  memory  principles  already  learned;  and  actu- 
ally teaches  in  the  classroom  with  minute  precision  all  sub- 
jects that  are  at  all  difficult  or  complex.  The  advantages 
of  extending  by  one-half  the  time  during  which  the  teacher 
and  pupil  are  in  actual  mental  contact  in  the  schoolroom  are 
especially  noticeable  in  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  history,, 
geometry,  and  the  grammar  and  idioms  of  foreign  languages. 
Young  and  untrained  pupils  are  not  sent  home  to  make  their 
way  blindly  through  a  period  of  history,  or  a  proposition  in 
geometry,  or  a  Latin  verb  the  forms  of  which  they  cannot 
even  pronounce.  On  the  contrary,  such  subjects  are  pre- 
sented clearly  and  logically  in  the  classroom,  and  the  home 
work  consists  mainly  in  formulating  and  memorizing  things 
that  the  mind  to  some  degree  has  already  apprehended* 
For  the  reasons  just  stated  children  in  the  Prussian  schools 
may  and  do  begin  difficult  subjects  much  earlier,  and  make 
more  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  knowledge,  than  pupils  of 
corresponding  age  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  advantage  is  not  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Our  boys  undoubtedly  know  less  about  the  subject- 
matter  of  books;  but  they  are  more  independent  in  their 
thinking,  more  self-reliant  in  their  methods  of  work,  and,  as 
Dr.  Harris  has  already  pointed  out,  have  unequaled  power 
in  getting  usable  information  from  books.  But,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  respectable  standing  with  the  most  progressive 
European  nations  in  accurate  and  sound  scholarship,  we 
must  go  no  farther  in  shortening  the  school  year  or  in  cut- 
ting down  the  length  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  school.  On 
the  contrary,  we  should  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  and  lengthen  the  time  of  mental  contact 
between  pupil  and  teacher,  even  at  the  risk  of  increasing 
the  cost  of  instruction. 

Furthermore,  the  programme  of  studies  of  the  German 
schools  is  more  substantial  than  ours.     At  any  rate,  if  it  is 
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not  more  substantial,  it  contains  a  larger  number  of  subjects 
of  study  that  are  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  and  these 
subjects  are  attacked  much  earlier  and  are  pursued  much 
farther.  In  the  Gymnasium  Latin  is  begun  at  nine,  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  at  ten,  French  at  eleven,  and  Greek  and 
geometry  at  twelve.  In  the  light  of  such  facts  as  these,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  Germans  excel  us  as  Hnguists.  They 
not  only  have  a  more  accurate  and  profound  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages,  but  their  superior  success  in  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages  is  equally  noteworthy.  Pupils 
in  the  Real  Gymnasium,  Realschule,  and  the  high  school  for 
girls  begin  the  modern  foreign  languages  earlier,  study  them 
longer,  and  of  course  acquire  more  power  to  use  them  for 
social,  commercial,  or  scientific  purposes.  At  Harvard  Col- 
lege, it  is  said,  the  chief  end  aimed  at  in  the  study  of  French 
and  German  is  the  ability  to  read  the  literature  of  these  lan- 
guages. But  in  Berlin  no  experienced  observer  could  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  classroom  exercises 
in  French  and  English  are  designed  to  develop  the  power  to 
speak  these  languages  and  to  recognize  their  meaning  when 
heard. 

While  we  clearly  see  and  freely  admit  the  fact  that  the 
organization  of  the  Prussian  schools  is  more  scientific  and 
effective  and  that  the  Germans  surpass  us  in  teaching  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  believe  that 
there  is  at  least  one  group  of  subjects  that  are  taught  with 
more  skill  and  vigor  in  our  own  country.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  witness  in  a  Gymnasium,  a  Real  Gymnasium,  a 
Realschule,  and  a  Gemeindeschule,  several  class  exercises  ni 
physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history;  but  in  no  case  did 
their  methods  of  instruction  compare  favorably  with  ours. 
Their  plan  of  work  was  well  executed,  but  the  scheme  was 
the  poor  one  which  we  abandoned  years  ago.  It  was  the  old- 
fashioned  lecture  illustrated  by  objects,  models,  apparatus, 
and  experiments.  The  teacher  made  his  demonstrations 
skillfully,  but  the  pupils  sat  at  a  respectable  distance,  look- 
ing on  indeed  with  evident  interest,  but  taking  no  part  in 
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the  experiments.  In  the  lower  grades  the  pupils  did  not 
even  take  notes  on  what  they  saw,  but  difficult  points  were 
explained  in  the  lecture  of  the  teacher  or  by  the  answer  of 
some  bright  pupil.  In  no  instance  did  I  find  a  laboratory 
fitted  up  for  individual  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  As 
a  means  of  education  such  a  scheme  of  instruction  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  individual  work  done  by  pupils  in  our 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  or  to  the  splendid  pro- 
grammes of  "  nature  study  "  that  are  rapidly  going  into 
operation  in  our  best  elementary  schools. 

In  the  higher  education  of  girls  there  is  a  marvelous  dif- 
ference between  the  schools  of  Prussia  and  those  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  exception  of  a  private  school  of 
about  forty  girls,  recently  established  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Empress  Victoria,  there  is  no  school  in  Berlin  where 
a  girl  may  study  Latin  or  Greek,  or  take  what  we  call 
advanced  high-school  courses  in  mathematics  and  science. 
In  Prussia  a  girl's  high-school  course  commonly  ends  when 
she  has  reached  her  sixteenth  year.  She  enters  the  school  at 
the  age  of  six  and,  if  regularly  promoted,  completes  her 
school  studies  in  nine  years.  In  the  allotment  of  time  the 
most  important  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  girls'  high 
schools  are  German  (.22),  French  (.11),  rehgion  (.10),  and 
mathematics  (.10).  EngHsh  (.05)  and  science  (.05)  are  also 
required,  but  all  other  subjects  on  the  list  are  such  as  are 
found  in  our  primary  and  grammar  schools.  Such  a  cur- 
riculum as  this  will  hardly  compare  in  breadth  or  depth  with 
the  list  of  substantial  studies  pursued  by  the  girls  and  young 
women  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  too  that  the  administration  of  the 
girls'  high  schools  is  much  less  vigorous  than  that  of  the 
boys'  schools.  The  boys  were  manifestly  alert  and  even 
anxious  about  their  work,  but  the  girls  that  I  saw  in  school 
gave  no  evidence  of  high  pressure  or  overwork.  They 
appeared  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  unrest  and  disquieting 
ambition  that  agitate  so  many  American  girls.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  Prussian  Minister 
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of  Education  the  reasons  for  the  poHcy  pursued  in  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  and  young  women.  It  would  be  equally  inter- 
esting to  know  the  outcome  of  our  own  policy,  especially  its 
effects  upon  our  domestic,  social,  and  political  life. 

But  I  must  not  close  this  paper  without  calling  attention 
to  the  splendid  system  of  physical  training  that  is  found  in 
all  the  grades  of  the  Prussian  schools.  Every  school  has 
its  gymnasium,  and  the  classes  are  sent  there  for  exercise 
t  vice  a  week  in  the  common  schools  and  the  high  schools 
for  girls,  and  three  times  a  week  in  the  high  schools  for  boys. 
This  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  wonderfully  thorough  and 
vigorous.  Even  the  small  children  and  girls  march,  run, 
jump,  poise,  climb  up  ropes  hand  over  hand,  and  exercise 
upon  ladders,  rings,  parallel  bars,  and  other  apparatus  with  a 
degree  of  energy  that  is  altogether  admirable.  How  much 
this  training  in  the  gymnasium  has  to  do  with  the  superior 
strength  and  stature  of  the  North  German  people,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  determine,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  salutary  effects  of  it  are  very  great. 

Edward  J.   Goodwin 

High  School, 

Newton,  Mass. 


IV 
THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Educational  Association  is  the  largest  body 
of  school-teachers  in  the  world.  Its  annual  sessions,  held 
during  midsummer,  assemble  a  throng  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  all  directly  engaged  in  teaching.  Representa- 
tives of  every  phase  of  instruction  then  come  together  and 
for  several  days,  in  groups  and  conventions,  communicate 
one  to  another  the  experiences,  discoveries,  and  interests  of 
the  country  in  the  field  of  American  educational  effort. 
Instituted  by  a  few  earnest  schoolmasters  in  1857  by  virtue 
of  a  call  in  1856,  the  Association  has,  with  the  exception  of 
1861,  1862,  1867,  and  1870,  met  annually  in  one  and  another 
city  of  the  country  for  the  consideration  of  problems  and 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  great  object  indicated  by  the 
name  of  the  organization.  While  the  growth,  especially 
since  the  Madison  meeting  in  1884,  has  been  tremendous, 
the  original  aim,  as  announced  by  one  of  the  great  men  who 
issued  the  first  call,  has  been  steady  and  constant;  the  words 
of  D.  B.  Hagar  (that  beautiful  old  schoolmaster,  who  has 
so  recently  left  us)  remain  as  true  of  the  directive  force  of 
the  organization  to-day  as  when  uttered.  Dr.  Hagar's 
words  were:  "The  Association  should  concentrate  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  numerous  minds,  and  distribute  among 
all  the  experiences  of  all." 

The  charter  of  incorporation,  obtained  through  the  wis- 
dom and  counsel  of  a  few  older  members,  was  obtained  in 
1886,  and  the  act  of  incorporation  issued  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  While  the  thrifty  corporate  body  lives  on, 
more  and  more  powerful,  the  personnel  is  changing  as  time 
passes.     A  succinct  history  of  the  Association,  written  by 
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its  venerable  first  president,  Zalmon  Richards,  appears  in 
the  report  of  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1892-93/  In  the  same  connection  is  a  statement  of  its 
organization  and  functions  by  the  commissioner,  William 
T.  Harris.  These  papers  are  sufficient  for  the  definite  infor- 
mation of  him  who  seeks.  The  value  of  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  so  many  men  eminent  in  special,  as  well  as  in  gen- 
eral lines  of  educational  activity,  has  been  pronounced  of 
more  importance  than  the  utterances  from  the  platforms. 
Dr.  Harris,  in  the  paper  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
separates  that  value  into  three  parts;  one-fourth  from  the 
essays  and  papers  read,  one-fourth  from  debates  and  discus- 
sions, and  the  remaining  half  from  personal  conversation  and 
contact  with  fellow-members  of  the  convention:  with  this 
estimate  follows  a  nearly  unanimous  agreement. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  meetings  in  later  years  has 
been  the  attendance  and  participation  by  college  men. 
While  they  are  by  no  means  constant  in  their  presence,  the 
number  of  college  presidents  and  professors  is  increasing  in 
the  list  of  active  members.  This  is  encouraging  because  it 
indicates  a  bridging  of  that  gap  that  has  existed  from  the 
beginning  between  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondar}" 
schools  and  professors  in  colleges.  Men  are  coming  to 
know  and  recognize  that  the  field  of  education  is  one,  and 
the  relations  between  any  two  given  parts  are  as  intimate  as 
between  any  two  other  parts.  From  university  to  college, 
college  to  high  school,  high  school  to  grammar,  grammar 
to  primary,  primary  to  kindergarten,  are  steps  of  equal  value 
and  measure. 

The  literature  in  the  form  of  reports,  as  the  resulting  out- 
put of  the  meetings,  constitutes  a  pedagogical  library  in 
itself  of  more  practical  value  to  the  teacher  than  is  any  other 
one  work.  While  many  pages  would  quite  as  well  not  have 
been  printed,  others  are  of  great  worth;  the  index,  or  classi- 
fied list  of  the  subjects  considered  in  these  volumes,  com- 

*Vol.  ii.  p.  1495-1550. 
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pleted  to  1893,  gives  the  investigator  the  privilege  of 
intelligent  selection.^ 

A  list  of  the  regular  attendants  at  the  Association  for  a 
given  ten  years  is  small.  Less  than  one  hundred  out  of  the 
ten  thousand  attendants  last  year  could  be  found  who  had 
been  regularly  at  the  annual  meetings,  only  occasionally 
absent.  A  few  notable  examples,  like  that  of  W.  E.  Sheldon 
of  Massachusetts,  are  found.  A  recent  change  in  the 
organic  law  of  the  Association  divides  the  membership  into 
two  classes;  that  class  denominated  active  members  being 
the  main  working  division.  On  May  i  of  the  present  year, 
the  secretary  of  the  Association  sent  out  a  list  of  the  active 
members  which  is  a  valuable  reference. 

For  an  American  organization  the  character  of  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Association  has  been  singularly  clean. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  executive,  Zalmon  Richards,  with 
Rickoff  for  treasurer,  to  the  present,  thousands  of  earnest 
school-teachers  have  united  by  effort,  sacrifice,  and  money, 
in  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  society,  apparently  with- 
out hope  of  gain  or  profit.  Methods  termed  political  have 
been  seldom  recognized.  Financial  embarrassment  was  the 
rule  down  to  1884.  It  will  be  remembered  that  men  like 
Tappan,  president  for  1883,  and  his  coadjutators,  advanced 
hundreds  of  dollars  from  their  private  purses,  to  save  the 
life  and  credit  of  the  Association.  Since  that  vigorous  and 
effective  new  financial  birth,  with  Bicknell  as  accoucheur, 
the  treasury  has  been  ample  for  all  purposes;  in  fact,  so  well 
filled  that  one  sometimes  fears  that  ingenious  persons  will 
find  some  extraordinary  objects  that  call  for  disbursement. 

Carelessness  rather  than  the  opposite  seems  to  be  the 
spirit  with  regard  to  complimenting  members  by  honorable 
preferment.  The  presidents  of  the  Association  who  have 
received  complimentary  award  so  honorably  and  served  as 
the  executive  officers  for  one  year  have  usually  been  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  those  who  had  served  long 

'  A  complete  Analytical  Index  of  the  whole  series  of  volumes  of  Proceedings  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  the  Association. 
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and  well.  But  it  must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate  that  this 
carelessness — for  it  cannot  be  designated  in  any  other  way — 
has  allowed  a  veteran,  like  Hewett  of  Illinois,  who  devoted 
live  years  to  the  care  of  the  treasury  when  the  burdens  were 
the  heaviest,  and  Greenwood  of  Missouri,  who  did  similar 
work,  in  obedience  to  their  modest  requests,  to  retire  with- 
out the  acknowledgment  so  easily  made  by  the  x\ssociation. 
It  may  not  be  too  late  yet,  and  the  statements  and  utter- 
ances of  such  men  that  they  preferred  not  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  ofBce  should  be  regarded  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  modesty  of  worth  and  treated  accordingly. 

The  office  of  secretary  of  the  Association  has  grown  to  be 
a  task  deserving  and  requiring  the  services  of  the  ablest. 
It  is  now  filled  by  such  an  one.  Perhaps  the  interests  of  all 
would  be  better  served  if  Mr.  Shepard  could  be  induced  to 
relinquish  all  other  work  and  devote  his  entire  time  and  life 
to  the  National  Educational  Association.  It  is  among  the 
most  gratifying  thoughts  to  a  member  interested  in  and 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  the  institution,  that 
chicanery,  politics,  and  wickedness  have  never  held  sway  in 
this  great  organization.  This  is  not  true  of  other  similar 
great  American  associations,  whether  of  church  or  business 
constituency. 

The  names  of  the  executives  who  have  gone  before — 
Philbrick,  Wells,  Green,  Wickersham,  Hagar,  S.  H.  White, 
Newell,  Hancock,  Orr,  Tappan,  and  Calkins — are  an  index 
to  the  character  of  the  management.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  St.  Paul  in  1890  was  gathered  accident- 
ally a  group  of  eleven  men,  each  of  whom  had  been  honored 
by  the  position  of  president.  These  eleven  men  adjourned 
to  a  neighboring  photographer's,  and  the  picture  resulting 
from  that  sitting  is  one  of  the  delightful  and  inspiring  pict- 
ures for  a  schoolmaster's  library.  There  is  Richards  of  1858, 
long  past  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  college  graduation  at 
Williams,  having  spent  every  day  of  a  long  life  directly  in 
the  interests  of  schools.  There  is  the  face  of  Andrew  Rickoff 
of  1859,  the  man  more  than  any  other  who  made  and  gave 
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distinction  to  the  schools  of  Ohio,  and  who  administered  the 
schools  of  Cleveland  when  the  Paris  exposition  pronounced 
them  the  best  schools  in  America;  the  genial  face  of  Pick- 
ard  of  1 871,  ever  noted  for  his  special  kindness,  and  regret- 
fully retiring  from  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
Association,  but  never,  as  he  says  in  his  letters,  never  for- 
getting us  for  a  single  day;  Emerson  E.  White  of  1872,  that 
stern  but  noble  teacher,  who  never  knew  what  compromise 
with  wrong  meant,  so  true  to  the  highest  and  most  noble 
principles  of  life,  despising  trifling  with  error,  yet,  with  all 
his  firmness,  beautiful  in  charity  and  able  in  the  profession. 
Harris  of  1875.  What  would  the  educational  history  of  the 
United  States  be  without  the  name  of  Harris!  Who  can 
compute  the  value  of  the  printed  words  already  issued  from 
his  pen!  In  his  early  days  at  St.  Louis,  when  I  knew  him  first, 
what  a  delight  it  was  to  be  permitted  to  sit  in  his  shadow, 
as  the  schools  of  Illinois  were  forming,  when  he  reached  over 
from  Missouri  to  help  and  assist  us.  The  schoolmasters' 
round  tables  then  held  in  the  sixties  at  IndianapoHs,  Bloom- 
ington,  Chicago,  accomplished  their  work  largely  by  the 
assistance  of  the  wisdom  of  him  who  now  holds  the  highest 
educational  position  in  the  world  and  whose  opinion  is 
authoritative.  Phelps  of  1876,  that  wiry,  nervous,  vigorous 
fellow^,  who  could  no  longer  stand  the  limitations  and  annoy- 
ances of  the  school  world,  whose  enterprise  compelled  him 
to  leave  what  seemed  too  quiet  a  field  for  the  more  noisy 
marts  of  trade.  Phelps  was  a  fighter;  too  much  of  a  fighter 
for  the  position  of  schoolmaster.  He  was  at  St.  Paul,  and 
went  with  the  party  to  the  photographer's. 

John  Hancock  of  1879  is  dead.  His  life  is  so  illustriously 
connected  with  the  State  of  Ohio  as  to  form  a  part  of  its  edu- 
cational life.  How  many  times  we  have  heard  his  voice, 
always  ready  to  reply  in  debate,  always  ready  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  what  he  knew;  positive,  earnest,  sincere,  and 
good.  The  Association  will  ever  revere  the  memory  of 
John  Hancock. 

Soldan  of  1885.     The  mention  of  the  name  brings  a  pleas- 
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ant  countenance  to  the  hearer.  He  is  charming  and  genial 
is  Louis  Soldan,  and  besides,  strong  and  effective  in  the  daily 
work  of  the  school  superintendent.  Seldom  can  be  found 
a  man  who  combines  such  amiable  qualities  with  such 
strength  and  executive  abiUty.  He  fills  the  measure  of  the 
phrase,  "  gentleman  and  scholar."  Everyone  is  his  friend 
and  admirer. 

Calkins  of  1886.  The  noble  old  man  has  just  left  us. 
The  financial  interests  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion were  very  near  to  his  heart  and  his  hand.  Since  the 
incorporation  of  the  body  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  a  part 
of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  thoughtful  care  of  the  moneyed 
interests.  The  Association  at  Topeka  in  1886  Hstened  to 
his  voice  as  presiding  ofBcer. 

Sheldon  of  1887.  What  a  man  is  there!  Present  at  the 
organization  of  the  Association,  absent  from  no  meeting  for 
thirty  years,  his  voice  always  prompt  and  ready  in  advice 
and  counsel,  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  history  and 
issues  of  the  Association  superior  to  that  of  any  other;  one 
can  well  say  we  could  not  have  been  in  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  1896  had  it  not  been  for  W.  E.  Sheldon.  May  his 
face  yet  be  seen,  and  his  voice  heard,  in  many  annual  meet- 
ings to  come! 

Canfield  of  1889.  This  young  giant  was  the  president  at 
St.  Paul.  No  lazy  drop  of  blood  ever  flowed  through  his 
veins.  Ohio  has  taken  him  from  Nebraska;  Nebraska  took 
him  from  Kansas.  The  ability  of  Canfield,  backed  by  ex- 
traordinary vigor,  has  secured  for  him  the  high  position  in 
American  educational  circles  which  he  holds  and  which  will 
never  be  relinquished. 

No  reflection  can  lie  upon  the  men  and  women  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  life  when  one 
writes  that  the  present  composition  of  the  body  is  superior. 
The  old  and  older  men  were  able  for  their  time  and  genera- 
tion; most  of  them  are  still  the  peers  of  their  younger 
brothers.  But  the  advances  in  the  educational  world  have 
been  commensurate  with  those  in  industrial  and  commercial 
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life.  The  schoolmaster  of  forty  years  ago  must  look  well  to 
his  gait,  or  be  distanced  by  new,  vigorous,  scholarly,  and 
warm  blood.  And  what  a  satisfaction  it  is,  even  a  glory  I 
in  attending  the  meetings  to  listen  to  the  hot  words  from 
the  enthusiasts  who  have  deliberately  selected  the  work  of 
the  pedagogue  for  life,  and  purpose  to  live  along  that  line. 
The  studies,  utterances,  and  experiments  of  this  class  of 
young  men  gladden  the  old  hearts. 

May  the  time  never  be  when  the  old  schoolmasters  shall 
be  to  the  young  men  a  hindrance!  They  should  not  be  as 
Balzac  depicts  the  French  government  of  his  time,  com- 
posed in  part  of  men  worn  out  by  long  and  sometimes  hon- 
orable service,  whose  only  remaining  force  is  negative,  and 
who  set  aside  everything  they  no  longer  comprehend;  act- 
ing as  the  extinguisher  used  to  snuff  out  the  progress  of 
audacious  spirits.  They  must  not  live  longer  if  their  Hves 
be  continued  only  to  paralyze  the  arms  of  the  men  now 
coming,  who  ask  only  to  work  and  to  be  useful  to  the  schools 
of  their  country. 

Not  often  twenty  years  ago,  seldom  ten  years  ago,  did  an 
able  scholarly  young  man  determine  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
teacher's  life  of  effort  along  the  Hne  of  elementary  education. 
Now  a  score  of  them,  some  of  eminence,  are  toiling  in  that 
field;  their  countenances  are  seen  and  their  voices  are 
heard  at  the  Association  meetings,  while  the  output  from 
their  pens  is  read  in  every  State.  They  are  about  to  become 
the  active  factors  in  the  N.  E.  A.;  they  are  welcome;  and 
are  to  be  cheered  and  encouraged  to  persist  and  continue. 
The  older  members  will  remain;  they  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  in  all  proper  measures,  and,  like  the  men  of  olden  time, 
be  ready  for  counsel  while  the  warriors  contest  on  the 
field. 

Aaron   Gove 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Denver,  Colo. 


SHOULD  PREPARATORY  AND  NON-PREPARA- 
TORY PUPILS  RECEIVE  IDENTICAL  TREAT- 
MENT  IN   HIGH  SCHOOLS? 

No  one  can  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
without  feeling  grateful  to  the  makers  of  it,  and  no  one  can 
have  watched  the  improvements,  since  its  appearance,  in 
secondary,  and  to  some  extent  in  elementary  schools, 
without  recognizing  the  vast  power  for  good  it  has  exer- 
cised upon  the  schools  of  our  country.  But,  with  all  its 
excellent  wisdom  and  well-grounded  principles,  it  has  run- 
ning through  it  one  theory  which  practical  educators  have 
from  the  first  felt  disposed  to  challenge.  It  is  the  theory  of 
applying  the  same  treatment  to  preparatory  and  to  non- 
preparatory  pupils;  that  is,  to  give  them  the  same  subjects 
(to  a  greater  or  less  extent),  taught  in  the  same  way  and  in 
the  same  classes,  holding  all  up  to  the  same  pitch  of  work. 

My  discussion  of  the  subject  will  fall  under  two  topics, 
which — although  I  shall  not  try  to  keep  them  rigidly  sepa- 
rate— are: 

1.  The  desirability  of  such  uniformity  of  treatment  may 
be  seriously  questioned. 

2.  Even  if  such  treatment  were  found  to  be  highly  desira- 
ble, it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  uneconomical  if  not 
utterly  impossible. 

In  order  to  make  more  clear  this  word  "  treatment,"  let 
us  review  briefly  the  portions  of  the  Report  wherein  this  fal- 
lacy appears  most  prominently. 

On  p.  1 6  and  17  of  the  Report  one  finds: 

"  On  one  very  important  question  of  general  policy  which 
affects  profoundly  the  preparation  of  all  school  programmes, 
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the  Committee  of  Ten  and  all  the  Conferences  are  absolutely 
unanimous.  Among  the  questions  suggested  for  discussion 
in  each  Conference  were  the  following: 

''  7.  Should  the  subject  be  treated  differently  for  pupils 
who  are  going  to  college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  scien- 
tific school,  and  for  those  who,  presumably,  are  going  to 
neither? 

''  8.  At  what  age  should  this  differentiation  begin,  if  any 
be  recommended? 

"  The  seventh  question  is  answered  unanimously  in  the 
negative  by  the  Conferences,  and  the  eighth  therefore  needs 
no  answer.  The  Committee  of  Ten  unanimously  agree  with 
the  Conferences.  Ninety-eight  teachers,  intimately  con- 
cerned either  with  the  actual  work  of  American  secondary 
schools,  or  with  the  results  of  that  work  as  they  appear  in 
students  who  come  to  college,  unanimously  declare  that 
every  subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in  a  secondary  school 
should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  ^  and  to  the  same  extent 
to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it,  no  matter  what  the 
probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be,  or  at  what  point 
his  education  is  to  cease." 

This  were  truly  a  vast  and  impressive  array  of  authority, 
if  the  Conferences  really  grasped  the  full  meaning  of  the 
question,  if  they  discussed  it  fully,  and  if  there  was  so  much 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  the  above  free  use  of  the  word 
"  unanimously  "  would  indicate.  But  did  the  Conferences 
understand  question  7? 

Certainly  they  did  not  all  understand  it  alike.  • 

Did  they  unanimously  answer  it  in  the  negative?  By  no 
means,  if  their  answers  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  reports  of 
the  Conferences.  Let  us  then  see,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  their  reports,  how  the  question  was  understood  by  the 
Conferences,  and  how  they  really  answered  it. 

As  if  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  quoted  above  felt  a  doubt 
as  to  the  probability  of  his  meaning  being  understood, — the 

^  The  italics  in  all  the  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  are  the 
writer's. 
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difficulty  lying,  I  take  it,  in  the  words  ''  to  the  same  extent  " 
and  '*  so  long  as," — he  illustrates: 

''  Thus,  for  all  pupils  who  study  Latin,  or  history,  or 
algebra,  for  example,  the  allotment  of  time  and  the  method 
of  instruction  in  a  given  school  should  be  the  same  year  by 
year.  Not  that  all  the  pupils  should  pursue  every  subject 
for  the  same  number  of  years;  but  so  long  as  they  do  pursue 
it,  they  should  all  be  treated  alike."  On  p.  38  we  find,  '*  The 
suggestions  of  the  Conferences  presuppose  that  all  pupils  of 
Hke  intelligence  and  maturity  in  any  subject  study  it  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  extent,  so  long  as  they  study  it 
at  all, — this  being  a  point  upon  which  all  the  Conferences 
insist  strongly."  Here  we  find  an  important  modification, 
however,  of  the  former  statement,  in  the  words  "  of  like 
intelligence  and  maturity."  Again,  on  p.  44  we  read,  "  All 
four  programmes  conform  to  the  general  recommendations 
of  the  Conferences,  that  is, — they  treat  each  subject  in  the 
same  w^ay  for  all  pupils  with  trifling  exceptions." 

We  can,  therefore,  fairly  infer  from  the  above  quotations 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  understood 
question  7  to  mean,  not.  Should  all  pupils  study  the  same 
subject;  or  study  the  same  subject  the  same  length  of  time? 
but,  Should  all  pupils  taking  a  given  subject  for  a  year  have 
the  same  number  of  recitations  per  week  and  recite  in  the 
same  classes  under  precisely  the  same  methods  of  presenta- 
tion? Let  us  now  see  what  the  words  of  the  different  Con- 
ferences are  in  regard  to  question  7. 

1.  In  the  report  of  the  Latin  Conference,  p.  75,  we  find: 

"  The  subject  of  Latin  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
whether  students  intend  to  go  to  college,  to  a  scientific 
school,  or  to  neither." 

2.  Greek,  p.  81: 

"  The  Conference  recommends  that  no  difference  be  made 
in  the  treatment  of  Greek  for  the  three  classes  of  students 
named  in  the  seventh  question  suggested  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten."  But  Greek  is  an  elective  in  all  schools,  and  taken 
t)y  those  only  who  are  preparing  for  college. 
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3.  The  English  Conference  says,  p.  93: 

''  The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  high-school  course 
in  English  should  be  identical  for  students  who  intend  to  go 
to  college  or  to  a  scientific  school,  and  for  those  who  do  not. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  one  of  these  three  classes  of 
students  should  receive  a  training  in  their  mother  tongue 
different  either  in  kind  or  in  amount  from  that  received  by 
either  of  the  other  two  classes." 

The  absurdity  of  the  above  opinion  appears  when  we 
notice  that  on  a  preceding  page  (90)  the  Conference  states 
that  "  the  study  of  English  should  be  pursued  in  the  high 
school  for  five  hours  a  week  during  the  entire  course  of  four 
years."  If  in  the  college  preparatory  course  English  is  to 
have  five  periods  a  week  out  of  the  fifteen — or  even  twenty — 
what  is  to  become  of  the  Greek  and  modern  language,  or 
advanced  work  in  modern  languages,  Latin,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, and  science,  which  the  colleges  require?  Table  2  of  the 
Report  presents  this  question  graphically.  The  high-school 
period  would  have  to  be  double  its  present  length,  making  it 
possible  for  pupils  to  be  ready  for  college  at  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  the 
setting  forth  of  this  theory  of  uniform  treatment  no  argu- 
ments for  it  are  made  save  one  by  the  committee,  viz., 
that  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  classes, — and  that  holds 
only  in  the  smaller  schools, — and  the  Utopian  dream  "  that 
any  successful  graduate  of  a  good  secondary  school  should 
be  free  to  present  himself  at  the  gates  of  the  college."  The 
above  quoted  English  Conference  comes  the  nearest  of  any 
to  giving  a  reason  when  it  makes  the  absurd  statement  that 
the  present  practice  of  separate  classes  "  cannot  be  defended 
on  any  reasonable  grounds." 

But  before  trying  to  show  the  raison  ditre  of  this  almost 
..universal  custom  against  which  the  Committee  of  Ten  take 
such  strong  ground,  let  us  finish  the  examination  of  the 
words  of  the  Conferences. 

4.  The  Modern  Language  Conference  says,  p.  98: 

"  According  to  our  best  judgment  all  pupils  of  the  same 
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intelligence  and  the  same  degree  of  maturity''  (a  very  impor- 
tant reservation,  it  will  be  noticed,  and  if  they  had  added 
''  with  the  same  incentive  to  study  and  earnest  application," 
their  ground  would  have  been  in  a  degree  defensible) 
"  should  be  instructed  alike,  no  matter  whether  they  are  sub- 
sequently to  enter  college  or  a  scientific  school,  or  intend  to 
pursue  their  studies  no  further." 

5.  The  Mathematical  Conference  says,  p.  107: 

"  The  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  up  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  year's  work  in  algebra,  the  course  should  be 
the  same,  whether  pupils  are  preparing  for  college,  for  scien- 
tific schools,  or  intend  their  systematic  education  to  end 
with  the  high  school."  Then  follows  a  statement  of  varia- 
tions for  boys  going  to  a  technical  school  and  for  those  going 
neither  to  technical  school  nor  college.  We  notice  here  a 
direct  statement  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  there 
should  be  a  differentiation.  How  could  this  Conference 
have  been  construed  to  answer  question  7  "  unanimously  in 
the  negative  "  ? 

6.  Conference  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy 
says,  p.  118: 

''  There  should  be  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy,  for  those  going  to  a  col- 
lege or  a  scientific  school,  and  those  going  to  neither." 

7.  Natural  History  Conference  says,  p.  141 : 

"  Differentiation  appears  to  be  unwise  and  therefore  not 
desirable."  How  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  hint  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  that  word  "  appears  "  was  inserted! 

8.  Conference  on  History,  Civics,  and  Political  Economy, 
p.  165,  Resolution  31,  says,  *'  That  the  instruction  in  history 
and  related  subjects  ought  to  be  precisely  the  same  for  pupils 
on  their  way  to  college  or  the  scientific  schools,  as  for  those 
who  expect  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  high  school."  Does  this  mean  as  the  English 
Conference  expressly  states,  "  precisely  the  same  "  in  kind 
and  amount?  It  would  seem  so  from  a  careful  reading  of 
§  II  on  p.  173,  and  §  2  on  p.  167;  and  although  the  Con- 
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ference  says  in  regard  to  this  question,  "  We  especially  trust 
that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,"  yet  in  the  Hght  of  par- 
graphs  24  and  25  on  p.  164,  we  cannot  feel  sure  what  the 
Conference's  ideas  were  in  regard  to  the  question  of  amount 
of  history  for  college  preparatory  and  for  non-preparatory 
pupils. 

9.  The  Conference  on  Geography  does  not  answer  ques- 
tion 7,  but  perhaps  it  refers  to  it  indirectly  under  ''  Examina- 
tions for  admission  to  college,"  on  p.  234  and  235. 
If  we  tabulate  these  answers  we  have  the  following: 
Question  7  as  answered  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the 
nine  Conferences,  according  to  the  different  meanings  given 
it  by  them. 


Committee  of  Ten 

Latin  Conference 

Greek  Conference 

English  Conference 

Modern  Language  Con- 
ference   

Mathematical  Confer- 
ence  

Physical  and  Chemical 
Conference 

Natural  History  Confer- 
ence  

History  Conference.  . . . 

Geography  Conference. 


Should  All  Take 
the  Subject  ? 


No. 

? 

? 
Yes. 


To  a  certain 
point,  yes ; 
later,  no. 


Yes  (?) 


Should  They,  if  They 

Do,  Recite  in  the 

Same  Class  ? 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Qualified. 
To  a  certain  point, 

yes; 
later,  no. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Should  They  Pursue 

It  Same  Number 

of  Years  ? 


No. 

? 

Yes. 


No  (Implied)^ 

? 

? 
Yes  (?) 


To  sum  up  the  grounds  for  the  Committee  of  Ten's 
statement  of  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  ninety- 
eight  teachers,  "  that  every  subject  which  is  taught  at 
all  in  a  secondary  school  should  be  taught  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he 
pursues  it,"  we  find  that  there  are  answers  from  but  eight 
Conferences,  and  of  these  the  answer  of  the  Greek  Con- 
ference carries  no  weight,  since  only  college  preparatory 
pupils  take  Greek;  three  Conferences,  Latin,  Physics  and 
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Chemistry,  and  Natural  History,  apparently  understand  the 
question  as  the  Committee  of  Ten  does,  and  agree  with  said 
Committee  in  its  answer;  the  English  and  the  iMathematical 
Conferences  give  the  question  a  wider  meaning,  and  the 
English  Conference  more  than  agrees  with  the  Committee, 
while  the  Mathematical  Conference  agrees  in  part  only;  the 
Modern  Language  Conference  gives  a  qualified  answer;  the 
History  Conference  does  not  make  clear  what  meaning 
it  gave  the  question,  but  apparently  agrees  with  the 
Committee. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  almost  uni- 
versal custom  of  partial  or  entire  separation,  when  possible, 
of  preparatory  and  non-preparatory  pupils,  which  the  Eng- 
lish Conference  so  confidently  asserts  exists  without  any 
reason? 

Assuming  that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  the  pupil 
for  ''  usefulness  and  happiness,"  I  still  hold  that  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  the  preparatory  pupil  differs  from  that  of 
the  non-preparatory  pupil,  and  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  a  difference  in  courses,  in  part  at  least;  a  difference  in 
emphasis  laid  on  phases  of  the  whole,  hence  a  difference  in 
the  presentation  of  subjects.  These  reasons  might  be  classi- 
fied as  based  upon  psychology,  pedagogy,  physiology,  and 
economics;  but  we  have  space  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
them. 

No  builder  thinks  of  laying  the  same  foundation  for  a  cot- 
tage as  for  a  ten-story  block.  Or — to  carry  the  figure  far- 
ther— the  non-preparatory  pupil  should  wisely  distribute 
and  economically  use  his  four  years  in  laying  his  foundation, 
hewing  his  timbers,  and  raising  his  structure;  while  the  pre- 
paratory pupil  is  laying  a  deeper  foundation,  forging,  sharp- 
ening, and  acquiring  the  use  of  his  tools  for  the  more 
pretentious  structure  he  is  to  raise  later. 

If  we  study  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (1890-91),  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  girls  in 
the  high  schools  of  this  country  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  boys,  126,379  to  85,219;  but  that  the  men  in  college 
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outnumber  much  the  women,  38,175  as  against  11,474.  It 
will  appear  from  this  comoarison  that  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  graduate  from  the  high  school  and  do  not  go  to 
college  are  girls.  There  are  many  parents  who  do  not  wish 
their  daughters  to  go  to  college.  I  think  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  best  and  most  thoughtful  citizens — and  they  are  backed 
by  good  authority  in  the  educational  world — that  the  higher 
education  of  girls  is  of  doubtful  utility  to  the  race.  Others 
hold  that  the  higher  education  of  girls  should,  if  pursued, 
differ  widely  from  that  of  boys,  and  that,  above  everything, 
"  the  future  mothers  of  our  race  "  should  not  be  intellectu- 
ally overworked.  Both  these  classes  of  citizens  object  to 
having  their  daughters  undergo  the  long  hours  and  vigor- 
ous "dig"  of  any  college  preparatory  course;  but,  being 
taxpayers,  they  naturally  claim  the  privilege  of  having  them 
get  the  benefit  of  a  high-school  course  under  moderate 
pressure.  Both  the  selection  of  studies  and  the  method  of 
treating  them  should  be  such  as  to  best  fit  these  girls  for  the 
enjoyment  and  responsibilities  of  life  so  soon  to  be  entered 
upon.  Guyau  in  his  Education  and  heredity  says,  "  A 
young  girl,  whose  sphere  of  life  '3  not  determined  before- 
hand, ought  to  acquire  a  general  view  of  the  main  lines  of 
human  knowledge,  and  ought  not  to  be  hmited  to  an  ardu- 
ous, and  necessarily  restricted,  erudition.  We  have  not  to 
teach  her  everything,  but  to  fit  her  to  learn  everything  by 
giving  her  a  taste  for  study  and  an  interest  in  every  subject." 
And  would  not  this  apply  as  well  to  boys  who  are  to  finish 
their  schooling  with  the  high  school?  Much  time  and  effort 
must  be  expended  by  the  teacher  upon  non-preparatory 
classes  in  the  presentation  of  subjects  in  a  way  to  arouse  in 
the  pupils  a  permanent  interest  and  love  for  a  subject  that 
will  lead  them  to  pursue  it  after  school  life  has  closed. 
Besides  taking  time,  this  often  calls  for  especial  treatment  of 
both  pupils  and  the  subject  in  hand,  and  sometimes  taxes  to 
the  utmost  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  teacher.  The  college 
preparatory  pupil  has  already  developed  an  interest  and 
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intention  to  pursue  his  studies  further,  and  any  such  expend- 
iture of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  entirely 
wasted  on  him.  Vistas  must  be  opened  up  for  the  non-pre- 
paratory pupil  in  the  high  school  or  they  will  never  be 
opened  up  for  him,  while  it  may  be  safely  left  for  later  study 
to  give  the  preparatory  pupil  these  glimpses  of  the  various 
fields  of  human  thought  and  knowledge.  The  work  of  the 
latter  in  the  high  school  must  be  confined  to  somewhat  nar- 
row limits.  He  must  study,  for  example,  modern  languages 
(and  in  a  degree  Greek  and  Latin)  with  the  especial  aim  to 
use  them  in  college  as  instruments  for  getting  general  cul- 
ture through  Hterature,  philosophy,  and  science;  while  the 
non-preparatory  pupil,  not  studying  these  languages  chiefly 
as  tools,  needs  to  be  brought  more  into  touch  with  their 
literary,  humanistic,  and  ethical  sides,  even  if  he  gets  over 
much  less  ground,  and  comes  out  with  much  less  facility  to 
''  read  at  sight  "  and  to  put  his  own  thoughts  into  correct 
sentences  in  the  language  he  is  studying.  If  he  is  not 
brought  to  feel  the  literary,  humanistic,  and  ethical  influ- 
ences of  these  languages  (be  it  in  ever  so  small  degree)  in 
high  school,  he  will  never  be  brought  to  feel  them.  The 
time  devoted  to  history  and  English  by  preparatory  pupils — 
while  they  can  do  much  more  in  this  time  than  non-prepara- 
tory pupils,  for  reasons  given  later — would  be  quite 
insufficient  for  pupils  whose  formal  training  is  to  cease  with 
the  high  school.  No  doubt  college  professors  will  insist  that 
they  want  pupils  to  come  to  college  well  prepared  in  Eng- 
lish; no  doubt  they  would  esteem  highly  the  general  intelli- 
gence and  power  to  form  judgments  that  a  well-rounded 
course  in  history  gives  pupils;  and  they  would  hail  with 
delight  any  indication  that  a  pupil  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  humanistic,  ethical,  and  artistic  sides  of  the  various 
masterpieces  he  had  read  in  any  tongue  before  coming  to 
college.  Yes,  indeed!  But  it  is  an  old  saw  that  one  cannot 
eat  his  cake  and  keep  it  too.  The  ability  to  use — and  that 
too  with  facility — the  languages  and  the  mathematics 
learned  in  the  preparatory  school,  the  pupil  must  have;  the 
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other  is  a  luxury,  so  to  speak.  No  doubt  college  professors 
would  prefer  to  admit  to  their  freshman  classes  only  univer- 
sity graduates,  and  doubtless  such  pupils  would  get  vastly 
more  out  of  the  college  course  than  the  ordinary  candidate 
for  an  A.  B.,  but  there  would  be  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  a  proceeding.  Every  teacher  must  teach  those 
more  or  less  handicapped  by  ignorance  in  all  directions. 
Why  should  the  college  instructor  expect  to  be  exempt? 

The  adherents  of  the  uniform  treatment  theory  make  the 
following  claims:  (i)  All  pupils  should  be  of  college  grade, 
in  order  that  (2)  All  should  have  opportunity  at  the  end  of 
the  high-school  course  to  enter  college,  if  they  should  hap- 
pen to  desire  to  do  so.  (3)  That  there  should  be  no  caste, 
no  plebian  ''  regulars  "  and  patrician  ''  college-preps."  Let 
us  examine  briefly  these  claims: 

I.  All  pupils  should  be  of  college  grade. 

But  the  good  Lord  has  made  mortals  of  varying  capaci- 
ties.^ Shall  we,  against  all  the  movements  of  late  years 
toward  the  abolishment  of  rigid  uniformity  and  the  adoption 
of  properly  guarded  election,  accept  this  procrustean  bed 
that  will  necessitate  more  stretching  and  more  cutting  off  of 
legs  than  the  pedagogical  world  has  ever  before  known?  The 
elective  system,  although  it  presents  serious  difficulties  in 
small  schools,  and  although  strong  objections  may  be  made 
to  it  on  theoretical  grounds,  has  gradually  broken  down  the 
rigid  programme  theory,  as  the  elective  groups  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  attest.  The  Pueblo  plan  of  individual 
instruction  has  as  its  basis  the  various  needs,  capacities, 
and  interests  of  individual  pupils.  Superintendent  Search 
says,^  "  It  is  very  easy  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  non- 
individual  treatment  in  the  gymnasium,  but  the  analogy 
between  bodily  and  mental  development  is  perfect,  and 
experiences  with  the  one  should  be  suggestive  of  the 
other."     The  Pueblo  plan  presents,  perhaps,  serious  eco- 

'  See  Mr.  MacDonald  in  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
1893-94,  p.  252-262. 
3  Educational  Review,  February,  1894,  p.  163. 
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nomic  difficulties,  but  I  speak  of  it  as  an  indication  of  the 
trend  of  modern  pedagogy.  But  in  view  of  the  varying 
capacities  of  different  pupils,  and /the  varying  capacity  of  the 
same  pupil  in  different  subjects,  and  the  consequent  varia- 
tion of  the  scope  and  intensity  of  the  work  of  different  pupils 
in  all  subjects  and  that  of  one  pupil  in  different  subjects,  is 
it  not  a  strange  theory  that  every  subject  "  should  be  taught 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so 
long  as  he  pursues  it?  "  How  can  a  teacher  teach  a  subject 
to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil?*  An  enterprising  pub- 
lishing house  goes  a  step  further  and  advertises  a  text-book 
that  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  separation  of  preparatory 
and  non-preparatory  pupils.  As  though  a  text-book  could 
reduce  all  pupils  to  Hke  capacity  and  disposition! 

It  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  intel- 
lectual power  and  acumen  between  the  best  and  the  poorest 
pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  in  a  single  class,  no  matter 
how  well  graded  the  schools  below  may  be.  To  carry  these 
along  together  and  keep  the  rear  in  touch  with  the  van 
necessitates  more  or  less  of  a  strain.  A  natural  plane  of 
cleavage  is  found  between  the  non-preparatory  and  the  pre- 
paratory sections  of  the  class;  the  latter  comprising,  gener- 
ally, the  more  able  part  of  the  class.  Zeal  and  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  form  an  essential  condition  for  rapid 
intellectual  progress.  Does  anyone  who  has  tried  it  believe 
he  can  bring  the  non-preparatory  pupil  to  the  same  pitch  of 
work  to  which  the  preparatory  pupil  spontaneously  rises? 
The  college  boy's  interest,  extraneous  though  it  may  be,  wilt 
cause  him  to  work  harder  and  more  hours  than  the  boy  of 
the  regular  course;  he  has  given  hostages,  so  to  speak,  and 

*  If  we  could  secure  a  hearing  for  the  doctrine  of  apperception,  all  this  [the 
application  of  the  "  strait-jacket  system  of  class  teaching  "]  would  be  changed.  It 
would  be  recognized  .  .  .  that  the  mind  is  not  a  passive  recipient  of  the  impressions 
that  reach  it  ;  that  it  reacts  upon  them,  colors  them,  and  makes  them  a  part  of  itself 
in  accordance  with  the  tendency,  the  point  of  view,  and  the  possessions  that  it 
already  has.  This  tendency,  this  point  of  view,  and  these  possessions  differ  in  the- 
case  of  every  individual.— MV/^^^/^^r  Murray  Butier  in  "Is  there  a  New  Edu- 
nation?"  Educational  Reviev/,  January,  1896,/.  65. 
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if  he  misses  recitations  he  can  be  brought  to  make  them  up; 
he  can  be  brought  to  do  extra  hours  of  work,  returning  to 
school  afternoons  or  Saturdays  with  no  demurrer  from  him- 
self or  parent.  But  let  a  teacher  require  such  intensive  and 
prolonged  work  from  the  non-preparatory  pupil  and  he  will 
have  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears  very  soon.  To  hold  all 
high-school  pupils  up  to  college  grade  would  be  like  urging 
a  band  of  travelers  who  have  no  wish  or  intention  to  reach  a 
•certain  distant  city  to  keep  pace  with  another  band  who 
have  an  incentive,  a  strong  purpose,  and  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  city. 

2.  All  should  have  opportunity  at  the  end  of  high  school  to 
enter  college,  if  they  suddenly  find  they  wish  to. 

The  desirability  of  this  is  unquestioned;  but  such  a  thing 
tran  be  possible  only  when  colleges  shall  open  their  doors  to 
high-school  graduates  of  all  grades  of  attainment.  We 
have  to  make  decisions  that  affect  all  subsequent  life  often, 
and  when  we  have  come  to  the  forks  of  the  road  and  have 
decided  to  pursue  a  track  which  we  afterward  find  has  not 
brought  us  where  we  would  that  we  were,  we  never  think  of 
complaining  because  all  roads  do  not  lead  to  the  same  place. 
In  other  countries  the  choice  of  courses  must  be  made 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  school  life,  while  we  in  America 
allow  a  postponement  of  the  choice  for  eight  or  nine  years. 

3.  The  separation  of  classes  into  preparatory  and  non-pre- 
Jfaratory  sections  ^^  creates  a  caste.'' 

True  enough;  but  a  caste  not  based  at  the  present  day 
upon  wealth  or  lineage,  but  upon  energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
high  aspirations;  a  caste  that  will  exist,  and  should,  as  long 
as  the  world  stands. 

Difference  of  incentives,  then,  makes  possible  a  difference 
of  intensity  and  scope  of  work;  hence  a  difference  in 
acquired  capacities  soon  follows.  Furthermore,  in  such  sub- 
jects as  English,  history,  and  modern  language,  in  the  lattef 
part  of  the  high-school  course,  the  college  preparatory  pupils 
"have  the  great  advantage  of  their  critical  study  of  form, 
syntax,  and  idiom  of  the  classic  tongues;  and  the  history. 
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legend,  and  myth,  incidentally  met  with  in  them,  permeate 
all  modern  Hterature  and  history.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
certain  studies,  if  not  absolutely  fundamental  to  other  sub- 
jects, greatly  faciUtate  the  study  of  them.  The  studies  of 
the  ordinary  high-school  classical  course  augment  the  pre- 
paratory pupil's  already  greater  power,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  to  deal  in  a  more  masterly  and  mature  way  with 
such  subjects  as  history  and  literature.  Hence  the  shorter 
time  he  can  devote  to  these  is  in  a  measure  sufficient  for  him, 
while  it  would  be  wholly  inadequate  for  the  pupil  who  must 
find  in  English  a  partial  substitute  for  the  literary  trainings 
the  preparatory  pupil  has  had  from  the  classics. 

Summary. — Present  college  preparatory  courses  are  too 
narrow  to  meet  the  needs  of  present  civilization  and  society; 
and,  while  it  may  always  be  necessary  for  the  preparatory 
pupil  to  lay  a  deep  foundation  in  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, to  the  pupil  whose  formal  education  is  to  cease  with 
his  graduation  from  the  high  school  the  rudiments  of  civics^ 
economics,  and  at  least  four  sciences  should  be  presented. 

Under  present  conditions  high  schools  can  prepare  pupils 
to  meet  existing  college  requirements  by  reason  (i)  of  the 
pupils'  better  ability  to  begin  with;  (2)  because  their  pri- 
mary interest  in  their  subjects  is  increased  by  a  secondary- 
interest,  namely,  to  prepare  for  college;  and  (3)  because  of 
the  narrowness  of  their  lines  of  study — some  eight  subjects^ 
against  twelve  to  fifteen  in  the  regular  courses. 

Under  present  conditions  non-preparatory  pupils  cannot 
recite  in  the  same  classes,  do  work  of  the  same  grade,  or  be 
subject  to  the  same  "  treatment  "  as  preparatory  pupils;  for 
(i)  they  are  as  a  rule  of  less  natural  ability,'  (2)  they  lack 
wholly  the  second  source  of  interest,  nay  more,  feel  the  nega- 
tive effect  of  the  popular  cry  of  overwork;  and  (3)  their 
work  is  spread  over  a  wider  range  of  subjects. 

If,  now,  as  the  Committee  of  Ten  propose,  all  the  courses 
(based  on  Table  4  )  of  secondary  schools  were  to  be  accepted 

» I  do  not  refer  in  this  discussion  to  the  separate,  so-called  English  high  schools 
and  Latin  high  schools,  but  to  those  where  all  the  courses  are  taught  under  one  rooL 
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by  the  colleges  as  preparatory  courses, — the  requirements 
not  being  reduced,  as  they  expressly  state, — No.  3  only  of 
the  above  category  of  differences  would  be  removed.  The 
two  more  important  points  of  incompatibility  would  still 
remain,  and  the  chasm  between  secondary  schools  and  the 
college  would  still  exist;  and  furthermore,  would  have 
become  practically  impassable  for  all  pupils  unless  in  all 
courses  classes  were  divided  into  preparatory  and  non- 
preparatory  sections.  None  but  the  very  largest  city  high 
schools  would  find  this  possible. 

If,  again,  the  colleges  would  agree  to  the  proposition  (not 
yet  proven)  that  the  best  course  for  high  school  is  the  best 
course  preparatory  for  college,  and  if,  even,  they  would 
accept  secondary-school  graduates  of  all  degrees  of  ability 
.and  attainment,  as  the  universities  do  college  graduates,  and 
as  high  schools  do  grammar-school  graduates  (imagine  the 
•differences  of  abiHty  that  would  be  found  in  the  freshman 
class),  still  the  high  school  would  be  ''  between  two  fires."® 
As  Professor  Dewey  so  well  says,  ''  It  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  lower  grades  and  the 
college,  and  it  must,  upon  the  other,  serve  as  a  final  stage, 
as  itself  the  people's  college,  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to 
go,  or  who  do  not  go  to  college;"  therefore  as  long  as  human 
beings  differ  in  aspirations,  abilities,  capacities,  and  charac- 
ter our  conclusion  must  be  that  preparatory  and  non-pre- 
paratory pupils  should  not  receive  identical  treatment  in  the 

high  school. 

W.  R.  Butler 

High  School, 

Waltham,  Mass. 

•Professor  John  Dewey  in  a  paper,  "The  influence  of  the  high  school  upon 
educational  methods,"  read  at  the  School  and  College  Conference  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  November  15,  1895. 


VI 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  TEACHING 

The  derivation  of  the  word,  grammar,  is  significant  in  con- 
nection with  the  methods  of  teaching  which  prevailed  for 
centuries.  The  Greek  word,  gramma,  from  which  it  is 
derived,  signifying  first  that  which  is  graven  or  written,  a 
written  character  or  letter,  comes  naturally  to  include  in  its 
widest  sense  written  language  as  a  whole;  all  the  peculiari- 
ties in  form  or  construction  which  belong  to  language  as 
man's  highest  instrument  of  expressing  his  thought.  Would 
you  learn  to  speak  or  write  a  language,  therefore?  Commit 
its  grammar  to  memor}^  page  by  page  and  rule  by  rule — 
this  is  the  inheritance  of  the  EngHsh  race  for  a  thousand 
years.  Historically  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
Without  any  literature  of  their  own,  conquered  by  a  foreign 
people,  whose  speech  became  the  language  of  the  nobility 
and  the  courts,  the  English  looked  down  upon  as  the  harsh 
dialect  of  an  uncultivated  people — it  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  grafted  upon  the  EngHsh  grammar  schools 
from  the  earliest  times  the  study  of  the  French  and  Latin 
languages  as  the  main  source  of  linguistic  and  literary 
culture. 

An  interesting  statute  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  in  1494, 
said  to  be  the  earliest  Scottish  legislation  upon  the  subject 
of  education,  refers  to  the  grammar  school  especially  in  the 
following  language:  ''  It  is  statute  and  ordained  through 
all  the  Realme  that  all  Barrounes  and  Freeholders  that  are 
of  substance  put  their  eldest  sonnes  and  aires  to  the  schules 
fra  they  be  sex  or  nine  yeires  of  age,  and  till  they  remain  at 
the  Grammar  Schules  quhill  they  be  competentlie  founded, 
and  have  perfect  Latine." 

In  the  grammar  schools  of  England  from  the  foundation 
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of  Winchester,  1373,  or  even  earlier,  down  to  the  present 
time,  Latin  has  been  the  central  and  all-important  school 
subject — sometimes  the  only  one;  and  the  early  grammar 
schools  of  New  England,  howsoever  endowed,  were  in  all 
cases  designed  especially  for  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first  attempt  to  write 
an  English  grammar  is  found  in  Dr.  John  Colet's  Introduc- 
tion to  Lilys  Latin  grammar.  The  Introduction  itself, 
known  as  Paul's  accidence,  from  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  the  entire  book,  sometimes  called  King  Henry  s  gram- 
mar, because  it  received  the  royal  sanction  and  was  com- 
manded to  be  taught  throughout  the  realm,  became  the 
standard  of  grammatical  reference  in  England  for  over  two 
hundred  years.  The  significant  fact  is,  as  Goold  Brown  tells 
us,  that  Paul's  accidence  and  other  English  manuals  ema- 
nating from  it  were  not  properly  English  grammars  at  all; 
they  were  mere  translations  of  the  Latin  accidence  and  were 
designed  to  aid  the  pupil  in  the  acquisition  of  Latin. 

The  exclusive  study  of  a  foreign  language  and  the  fact 
that  grammar,  among  the  ancients,  was  studied  with  a  view 
to  reading,  writing,  and  interpreting  the  language,  had  much 
to  do,  doubtless,  with  the  current  definition  of  English 
grammar  which  has  prevailed  for  several  centuries.  Lily 
writes:  Grammatica  est  recte  scribendi  atque  loquendi  ars; 
that  is,  in  the  sixteenth  century  he  adopts  the  definition  of 
Quintilian  in  the  first  century,  that  "  Grammar  is  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  a  language  wdth  correctness  and  pro- 
priety." It  is  interesting  to  note  the  uniform  agreement 
of  European  writers  in  the  sixteenth  century  upon  this  fun- 
damental idea  of  grammar  as  an  art.  Lily  in  England, 
Despautere,  the  noted  Flemish  grammarian,  over  whose 
Commentarii  grammatici  the  boys  of  France  are  said  to  have 
shed  so  many  tears,  Melancthon  in  Germany,  and  Sanchez, 
the  eminent  Spanish  scholar, — all  with  slightly  varying 
phraseology  and  differing  ernphasis  upon  the  relation  of 
grammar  to  speaking,  writing,  and  reading, — all  practi- 
cally agree  upon  it  as  an  art,  the  art  of  writing,  speaking,  and 
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interpretation.  In  passing  it  should  be  remarked  that  great 
stress  was  laid  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammarians  upon 
the  relation  of  grammar  to  exegesis,  the  explanation  of 
obscure  passages  in  the  classics. 

The  treatment  of  grammar  as  the  art  of  language  natu- 
rally arranged  itself  systematically  under  the  four  topics: 
orthography,  dealing  with  letters,  with  syllables,  and  their 
combination  into  words;  etymology,  word-forms;  syntax, 
sentence  structure;  and  prosody,  versification.  This  stereo- 
typed arrangement  continued  to  burden  English  grammars 
from  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson  almost  to  the  present  time. 
With  this  inheritance  of  definition  and  topical  treatment  the 
farther  lamentable  fact  is  that  we  borrowed  also  our  method 
of  teaching  the  vernacular  from  the  reprehensible  method  of 
teaching  Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  earlier  English 
manuals  owed  their  origin  to  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
study  of  Latin  did  not  give  the  English-speaking  boy  a  ready 
and  effective  command  of  his  mother  tongue.  Looking 
over  the  prefaces,  the  arrangement,  and  the  subject-matter 
of  a  dozen  grammars  from  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson  to  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  one  finds  a  practically  uni- 
form agreement  upon  the  following  points:  English  gram- 
mar is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language 
with  correctness  and  propriety.  This  art  cannot  be  acquired 
by  reading  good  literature,  or  by  studying  foreign  lan- 
guages, or  by  conversing  in  polite  society;  the  only  sure 
means  is  to  add  to  such  reading  and  conversation  a  system- 
atic study  of  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  English 
speech.  This  methodical  study  is  made  easy  by  a  beautiful 
system.  Under  orthography  come  the  rules  of  spelling,  to 
be  committed  to  memory;  under  etymology,  all  the  forms 
of  the  various  parts  of  speech;  under  syntax,  twenty  odd 
rules  of  agreement  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  and 
fixed  in  the  mind  by  practice  in  correcting  false  syntax. 
Grammar,  defined  to  be  an  art  upon  the  first  page,  is  devel- 
oped throughout  the  books  without  any  practice  in  compo- 
sition   whatsoever.     The    whole    system,    moreover,    was 
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rendered  absurdly  artificial  by  applying  the  syntactical  rules 
of  a  highly  inflected  language  like  the  Latin  to  an  almost 
wholly  uninflected  speech  like  the  EngUsh.  What  confusion 
of  mind  has  reigned  in  many  a  grammar  school  over  the 
unnatural  union!  What  hazy  notions  or  verbal  agreement 
as  tens  of  thousand  of  children  have  sought  to  parse  the 
universal  sentiment  of  the  human  heart,  and  found  it  incon- 
sistently clinging  to  its  original  form  as  v^ell  as  meaning 
whether  it  was  I  love,  we  love,  you  love,  or  they  love. 

It  is  both  amusing  and  pedagogically  instructive  to  glance 
over  the  prefaces  and  rules  of  some  of  these  earlier  gram- 
mars. Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English 
tongue  for  use  of  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(1712),  recognized  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  committing 
rules  to  memory  and  sought  to  simplify  their  acquisition  by 
writing  them  in  verse.  Out  of  many  pages  of  inspiring 
poetry  one  or  two  stanzas  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

Definition  : 

"  Grammar  do's  all  the  Arts  and  knowledge  teach 
According  to  the  Use  of  every  Speech, 
How  we  our  Thoughts  most  justly  may  express 
In  Words  together  joined  in  Sentences." 

Plural  of  Nouns  : 

"  To  Singular  Nouns  we  always  add  an  (s) 
When  we  the  Plural  Number  wou'd  express  ; 
Or  (es)  for  more  delightful  easie  sound 
Whene'er  the  Singular  to  end  is  found 
In  (ex),  or  (ze),  (ch),  (sh),  or  (s) 
(Ce),  (ge),  when  they  their  softer  sound  confess. 
The  following  Exceptions  yet  are  seen. 
When  for  the  (s)  the  Plural  ends  in  (en); 
As  Oxen,  Women,  Chicken,  Brethren,  Men, 
Cow  has  the  Plural  Cows,  or  Keen,  or  Kine ; 
And  so  has  Sow  the  Plural  Sows  or  Swine." 

The  Grammar  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen  and  fittingly  has 
in  its  introduction  a  eulogistic  poem  by  Mr.  Tate,  poet 
laureate  of  the  time.     In  his  preface  Steele  modestly  enjoins 
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upon  all  his  Female  correspondents  that  they  Buy,  Read, 
and  Study  this  particular  Grammar'  that  their  letters  be 
something  less  enigmatic. 

Mr.  James  Buchanan,  in  his  Regular  English  syntax,  Lon- 
don (1767),  makes  the  following  suggestion:  *'  Young  gen- 
tlemen ought  daily  to  write  two  or  more  Sentences,  accord- 
ing to  their  years  or  Progress,  from  some  good  English 
Classic;  or  every  other  Day  if  they  have  Latin  Exercises 
to  write.  Let  them  first  spell  this  exercise  off,  giving  the 
Rules  for  Spelling;  next  the  various  significations  of  each 
Word,  as  they  find  them  in  their  Dictionary;  by  which  they 
will  soon  acquire  a  copious  vocabulary,  and  become 
acquainted  not  with  Words  only  but  Things  themselves. 
Let  them  next  give  an  account  of  the  parts  of  speech  one  by 
one,  and  apply  the  Rules  of  Syntax  in  the  Construction. 
Lastly  let  them  resolve  each  Sentence  supplying  everywhere 
the  ElHpsis.  To  proceed  thus  will  soon  reflect  Honor  on  a 
Master,  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to  a  sensible  Parent, 
and  entail  on  the  Scholar  a  pleasing  and  lasting  Advantage." 

After  suggesting  a  series  of  similar  exercises  concerning 
tautology,  redundancy,  etc.,  interspersed,  as  he  suggests, 
with  exercises  upon  false  syntax,  he  also  expresses  his  gram- 
matical interest  in  the  ladies  of  the  realm  in  the  following 
complaint :  ''  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  fair  Sex 
have  been  so  shamefully  neglected  with  regard  to  a  proper 
English  Education;  without  which  I  cannot  see  how  a 
young  Lady  can  be  Company  even  to  herself." 

In  seeking  to  trace  the  history  of  instruction  in  grammar 
through  the  hints,  arrangement,  and  subject-matter  of 
various  text-books,  no  single  book  is  so  valuable  as  the 
grammar  of  Lindley  Murray,  published  in  England  in  1795. 
Not  that  Murray  suggested  either  in  method  or  subject- 
matter  anything  new.  He  is  confessedly  a  mere  compiler 
and  copied  from  the  works  that  had  preceded  him  with  a  free 
hand,  especially  from  Drs.  Lowth  and  Priestley.  But  the 
book  became  popular,  owing  perhaps  to  its  authors  effort 
to  simplify  his  language  and  to  adapt   the  statement   of 
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abstract  rules  to  the  comprehension  of  young  students. 
PubHshed  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  through ' 
its  various  editions,  and  its  influence  upon  other  authors  and 
pubHshers,  it  served  to  fix  upon  the  grammar  schools  of  Eng- 
land and  America  the  methods  of  the  preceding  century. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  first  edition  (1795),  he  remarks 
with  reference  to  definitions  and  rules  that  he  has  been  care- 
ful to  state  them  with  such  smoothness  of  terms  and  har- 
mony of  expression  that  they  may  be  readily  committed  to- 
memory  and  easily  retained,  while  the  stress  laid  upon  pars- 
ing  is  seen  in  the  preface  to  his  ninth  edition  (1804).  He 
hopes  that  this  edition  will  be  found  greatly  improved  so  as 
to  render  the  study  of  grammar  both  easy  and  interesting,, 
and  in  this  connection  suggests  that  it  contains  a  new  and 
enlarged  system  of  parsing,  together  with  copious  lists  of 
nouns  arranged  according  to  their  gender  and  number.  In 
definition,  arrangement  of  topics,  and  subject-matter,  his 
book  corresponds  with  the  general  plan  already  outlined. 

The  system  of  parsing,  which  some  of  us  may  still  remem- 
ber, is  most  clearly  seen  by  comparing  Murray's  grammar 
with  that  of  Kirkham,  which,  published  in  1823,  gradually 
displaced  Murray's  text  in  this  country.  Kirkham  imitated 
Murray  closely,  but  calls  attention  to  the  superior  excellence 
of  his  grammar  in  two  respects:  first,  that  by  a  series  of 
famiHar  talks  he  has  simplified  its  statements  and  brought 
them  more  nearly  within  the  comprehension  of  young 
students;  and  secondly,  that  it  contains  a  new  systematic 
order  of  parsing.  For  160  pages  of  his  text,  Murray  deals 
with  etymology  and  rules  of  syntax.  At  this  point  parsing 
is  taken  up  and  correction  of  exercises  in  false  syntax,  as  a 
test  of  the  student's  understanding  of  previous  rules. 
Kirkham,  instead  of  putting  ofT  parsing  to  the  latter  part  of 
his  book,  introduces  it  as  soon  as  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  nouns  and  verbs  has  been  acquired,  and  carries  it  along 
through  etymology  in  connection  with  the  different  parts  of 
speech.  This  was  unquestionably  a  decided  improvement 
upon  Murray,  to  whose  method  he  objects  as  requiring  the 
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learner  to  commit  and  recite  definitions  and  rules  without 
any  simultaneous  application  of  them  to  practical  examples. 
He  complains  of  the  methods  of  parsing  which  have  preceded 
him  in  that  they  require  the  teacher  to  interrogate  the  pupil 
as  he  proceeds,  or  else  permit  him  to  parse  without  giving 
any  explanations  at  all.  In  his  hints  to  teachers  he  recom- 
mends his  New  systematic  order  of  parsing  as  compelling 
the  pupil  to  apply  every  definition  and  every  rule  that  apper- 
tains to  each  word  he  parses,  without  having  a  question  put 
to  him  by  his  teacher.  In  so  doing,  he  adds,  the  pupil 
explains  every  word  fully  as  he  goes  along,  the  method  ena- 
bling the  learner  to  proceed  independently  and  proving  at  the 
same  time  a  great  relief  to  the  instructor.  This  Systematic 
^rder  of  parsing  with  reference  to  the  noun  runs  as  follows: 
Noun,  and  why?  common,  proper,  or  collective,  and  why? 
gender,  and  why?  person,  and  why?  number,  and  why?  case, 
and  why?  Rule:  decline  it.  The  parsing  of  the  three  words 
in  ''  John's  hand  trembles,"  occupies  an  entire  page  in  his 
text.  For  example:  "Hand"  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a 
thing;  common,  the  name  of  a  sort  or  species  of  things; 
neuter  gender,  it  denotes  a  thing  without  sex;  third  person, 
spoken  of;  singular  number,  implies  but  one;  and  in  the 
nominative  case,  it  is  the  actor  and  subject  of  the  verb, 
"  trembles,"  and  governs  it  agreeably  to  Rule  3.  The  nomi- 
native case  governs  the  verb:  that  is,  the  nominative  deter- 
mines the  number  and  person  of  the  verb.  Declined:  Sing, 
nom.  hand,  poss.  hand's,  obj.  hand.  Plu.  nom.  hands,  poss. 
hands',  obj.  hands. 

One  of  Kirkham's  methods  of  simplifying  the  difficulties 
of  grammatical  study  is  to  suggest  devices  for  recognizing 
the  different  parts  of  speech  and  their  relations  to  other 
words  in  the  sentence.  Any  word  that  will  make  sense  with 
"the"  before  it  is  a  noun;  as  the  tree,  the  mountain,  the 
soul,  etc.  Any  word  that  will  make  sense  with  "  to  "  before 
it  is  a  verb.  Any  verb  that  will  make  sense  with  the  words, 
"  a  thing  "  or  "  a  person  "  after  it,  is  transitive.  Try  these 
verbs  by  the  foregoing  sign:  love,  help,  conquer,  etc.;  that 
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is,  "  a  person  "  makes  sense  with  the  verb  loves  before  it, 
loves  a  person;  therefore  loves  is  a  transitive  verb.  Mr. 
Kirkham  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  we  may 
have  such  a  sentence  as,  He  is  a  person  of  excellent  habits. 
In  the  copy  of  his  book  which  I  examined,  it  was  interesting 
to  note  that  in  a  page  of  fine-print  explanations  of  transitive 
verbs  this  device  is  inclosed  within  marks  of  parenthesis  by 
the  student  as  if  it  were  of  especial  value. 

In  the  pubHc  schools  to-day  the  device  method  is  seen  in 
such  suggestions  as,  The  direct  object  answers  the  question 
what  or  whom.  I  have  been  surprised  every  year  at  the 
number  of  high-school  graduates  who  give  the  verb,  to  be,  a 
direct  object.  In  seeking  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  inaccu- 
racy I  find  that  many  of  them  have  been  taught  this  ''  what  '* 
or  "  whom  "  test.  The  man  is  a  noble  citizen.  The  man  is 
what?  Citizen  tells  what:  therefore  it  is  the  object  of  the 
verb,  is. 

Hardly  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  grammar  can  be  read 
before  a  meeting  of  pedagogues  in  our  own  day  without  the 
subject  of  exercises  in  false  syntax  being  either  mentioned  or 
dragged  into  the  discussion.  Their  history  is  of  interest. 
The  method  is  one  which  we  did  not  borrow.  We  cannot 
lay  it  at  the  door  of  our  classical  friends,  although  the  correc- 
tion of  the  pupil's  written  exercises  in  Latin  may  have  sug- 
gested the  idea.  Historically  it  seems  worthy  of  mention, 
also,  in  this  connection,  that  Quintilian  and  other  ancient 
writers  included  in  the  art  of  grammar  not  only  the  expla- 
nation of  authors  but  the  criticism,  the  "  stigmatizing  "  of 
the  unworthy. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  plan,  as  a  regular 
system  in  English  grammar,  originated  with  Dr.  Robert 
Lowth  in  his  Short  introduction  to  English  grammar,  Lon- 
don (1767).  As  has  already  been  remarked  this  little  book 
exerted  a  widespread  influence.  Both  as  to  scholarship  and 
general  plan  it  was  the  standard  for  Lindley  Murray.  In  his 
preface,  one  of  the.  most  scholarly  that  had  been  written, 
Dr.  Lowth  remarks:  "The  principal  design  of  a  Grammar 
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of  any  language  is  to  teach  us  to  express  ourselves  with  pro- 
priety in  that  language  and  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  every 
phrase  and  form  of  construction,  vi^hether  it  be  right  or  not. 
The  plain  v^ay  of  doing  this  is  to  lay  down  rules,  and  to  illus- 
trate them  by  examples.  But  besides  showing  what  is  right 
the  matter  may  be  further  explained  by  pointing  out  what 
is  wrong.  I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  say  whether  we  have 
any  Grammar  that  sufficiently  instructs  us  by  rule  and 
example,  but  I  am  sure  we  have  none  that,  in  the  manner 
here  attempted,  teaches  us  what  is  right  by  showing  what  is 
wrong;  though  this  may  perhaps  prove  the  more  useful  and 
effectual  method  of  instruction."  In  this  connection  he 
falls  into  the  serious  error  which  some  of  the  schools  and 
editors  of  to-day  still  continue. 

The  grammar  of  any  particular  language,  he  remarks, 
applies  the  common  principles  of  grammar  to  that  particular 
language,  according  to  the  established  usage  and  custom  of 
it.  He  urges,  however,  that  much  practice  in  the  polite 
world  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors  are 
good  helps,  but  not  sufficient.  In  his  notes  he  promises  to 
show  that  the  best  authors  have  committed  gross  mistakes 
for  want  of  a  due  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  or  at  least 
a  proper  attention  to  the  rules  of  it.  In  one  sentence  Eng- 
lish grammar  is  declared  to  be  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  grammar  to  the  English  language  according 
to  the  established  usage  and  custom  of  it;  in  the  next  sen- 
tence the  best  authors  are  held  up  as  violating  the  very  rules 
which  are  derived  from  their  usage.  Some  of  his  examples 
remind  me  of  a  text-book  upon  rhetoric  recently  published. 
"  Some  writers  have  used  Ye,"  says  Dr.  Lowth,  ''  as  the 
Objective  Case  Plural  of  the  Pronoun  of  the  Second  Person, 
very  improperly,  and  ungrammatically.' 

"  '  The  more  shame  for  ye  ;  holy  men  I  thought  ye.' 

^Shakspere's  Henry  VIII, 

"  *  His  wrath  which  will  one  day  destroy  ye  both.' 

—Milton^  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  734. 
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''  It  may  perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  Comic  and  Burlesque 
style,"  he  adds,  ''  such  as: 

"  *  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye.' 

— Shaksperes  Henry  I V. 

But  in  the  serious  and  solemn  style  no  authority  is  sufficient 
to  justify  so  manifest  a  solecism."  Such  criticism  cannot 
justify  the  use  of  you  in  modern  English  as  a  nominative, 
because  originally  ye  was  always  nominative  and  you  object- 
ive. Even  more  interesting  are  his  remarks  upon  the  pos- 
sessive, whose,  as  a  relative.  I  quote  directly:  ''Whose  is 
by  some  authors  made  the  Possessive  Case  of  which,  and 
applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons,  I  think  improperly." 

Examples : 

"  The  question  whose  solution  I  require." 

— Dryden. 

"  Is  there  any  other  doctrine  whose  followers  are  punished  ?  " 

— Addison, 
"  Of  Man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  Tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe." 

— Milton. 

If  Addison,  Dryden,  and  Milton  use  "  whose  "  as  a  possess- 
ive relative  referring  to  things  as  well  as  persons,  why  does 
Dr.  Lowth  call  it  ungrammatical?  The  fact  is  that  whose 
was  not  a  relative  originally  at  all;  that  it  came  into  use 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  has  been  used  in  standard  literature 
exactly  as  the  foregoing  authors  used  it.  This  habit  of  criti- 
cising the  English  of  standard  authors  of  some  preceding 
period  according  to  the  usage  of  later  times  is  a  most  repre- 
hensible and  unscholarly  error.  Dr.  Lowth  has  many 
imitators  in  the  present  day;  a  fact  which  emphasizes  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  study  of  historical  English. 

Thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Lowth's  book, 
Lindley  Murray  justified  the  use  of  numerous  exercises  in 
false  syntax,  in  the  following  language :  "  From  the  senti- 
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ment  generally  admitted  that  a  proper  selection  of  faulty 
composition  is  more  instructive  to  the  young  grammarian, 
than  any  rules  and  examples  of  propriety  that  can  be  given, 
the  Compiler  has  been  induced  to  pay  peculiar  attention  to 
this  part  of  the  subject;  and  though  the  instances  of  false 
grammar,  under  the  rules  of  Syntax  are  numerous,  it  is 
hoped  they  v^ill  not  be  found  too  many,  when  their  variety 
and  usefulness  are  considered."  Thirty  years  later,  Kirk- 
ham  defends  the  system  in  the  following  paragraph:  **  To 
demonstrate  the  utility,  and  enforce  the  necessity,  of  exer- 
cising the  learner  in  correcting  false  Syntax,  I  need  no  other 
argument  than  the  interesting  and  undeniable  fact,  that 
Mr.  Murray's  labors  in  this  department,  have  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  English  language,  in  point  of  verbal 
accuracy.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  best  writers  of  this 
day,  are  not  guilty  of  one  grammatical  inaccuracy,  where 
those  authors  who  wrote  before  Mr.  Murray  flourished,  are 
guilty  of  five?  And  what  has  produced  this  important 
change  for  the  better?  Ask  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  studied  Mr.  Murray's  exercises  in  False  Syntax." 

It  is  simple  justice  to  Lowth,  Murray,  and  Kirkham,  how* 
ever,  to  say  that  their  exercises  are  free  from  many  of  the 
absurd  examples  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  modem 
text-book.  Numerous  writers  of  grammars  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  must  have  caught  their  inspiration,  I  judge, 
from  Allen  H.  Weld's  little  English  grammar,  published  in 
Boston,  1856.  I  select  at  random  a  few  examples  to  be  cor- 
rected by  Rule  III.  with  reasons  for  each  correction.  "  I 
goes.  I  walks.  I  is.  I  art.  He,  she  or  it  desire.  She 
dress.  It  rain."  Or  possibly  some  may  have  been  looking 
over  the  pages  of  James  Buchanan's  book,  London,  1767. 
Under  the  rule  that  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in 
number  and  person  a  long  paragraph  begins  as  follows:  "  I 
is  going  to  London  and  I  is  to  stay  a  Week.  I  rides  a  very 
bad  Horse  but  you  rides  a  good  one.  Where  is  I  to  put  up 
my  Horse?     Thou  is  always  asking  Questions,"  etc.,  etc. 

There  have  been  traced  with  considerable  particularity  of 
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detail  the  main  principles  which  governed  the  teaching  of 
grammar  from  the  pubUcation  of  the  earlier  English  manuals 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  and  in  some 
schools,  possibly,  well-nigh  to  the  present  time.  For  the  last 
fifty  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  old  system  is  artificial.  In  practical  results  it  has  been 
barren.  After  the  forced  memorizing  of  grammatical  rules 
for  years,  children  have  continued  to  write  incorrect  English. 
Modern  pedagogy  repudiates  the  whole  scheme  of  historic 
instruction,  and  the  beginning  of  that  repudiation  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  I  well 
remember  in  my  boyhood,  about  1868  it  was,  I  think,  that 
Bullion's  grammar^  a  book  made  upon  the  old  plan,  was  dis- 
placed in  our  grammar  school  by  Samuel  S.  Green's  English 
analysis.  Gretn's  Analysis  deserves  especial  mention  because 
it  inaugurated  a  new  movement.  Glancing  through  his 
book  one  finds  him  clinging  to  the  old  method  of  parsing, 
but  bringing  it  into  connection  with  and  laying  emphasis 
upon  sentence  analysis  accompanied  by  constant  practice  in 
sentence  building.  A  single  paragraph  from  the  preface  to 
his  first  edition,  published  in  1847,  suggests  a  new  departure 
and  has  in  it  the  ring  of  sound  pedagogy.  In  speaking  of 
the  advantage  of  language  study  through  the  structure  of 
sentences,  he  remarks:  "  i.  As  a  sentence  is  the  expression 
of  a  thought,  and  as  the  elements  of  a  sentence  are  expres- 
sions for  the  elements  of  thought,  the  pupil  who  is  taught  to 
separate  a  sentence  into  its  elements,  is  learning  to  analyze 
thought  and  consequently  to  think,  2.  The  relations 
between  different  forms  of  thought  and  appropriate  forms  of 
expression,  are  seen  most  clearly  by  means  of  analysis  and 
construction.  3.  A  large  proportion  of  the  elements  of  sen- 
tences are  not  single  words,  but  combinations  or  groups  of 
words.  .  .  The  pupil  who  learns  to  determine  the  elements 
of  a  sentence  must  therefore  learn  the  force  of  these  combi- 
nations before  he  separates  them  into  the  single  words  which 
compose  them.  This  advantage  is  wholly  lost  in  the  ordi- 
nary   method    of    parsing.  .  .     This    system    cannot    be 
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pursued  with  even  tolerable  success  without  requiring  the 
pupil  to  construct  repeatedly  the  various  forms  of  sentences 
and  elements  of  sentences.  Such  exercises  afford  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  all  errors  in  orthography, 
punctuation,  construction,  and  the  use  of  words." 

With  these  sound  pedagogic  opinions  in  mind,  Mr.  Green 
dropped  all  routine  exercises  in  false  syntax  from  his  book, 
and  substituted  numerous  and  varied  exercises  in  the  con- 
traction, expansion,  and  composition  of  sentences.  It  was, 
as  has  been  said,  a  new  and  important  departure.  It  was  the 
foundation  of  the  language  lessons  which  have  gradually 
taken  the  place  of  formal  grammar  in  the  elementary  grades 
of  all  our  schools.  As  an  outgrowth  of  Green's  plan  we 
may  sketch  in  brief  outline  a  few  general  principles  which 
have  shaped  the  making  of  modern  English  grammars  and 
which  underlie  the  best  practical  teaching  of  the  subject  at 
the  present  time,  (i)  Grammar  does  not  contribute  directly 
toward  correctness  of  speech  or  writing;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
an  art,  but  the  inductive  science  of  language.  (2)  Orthog- 
raphy is  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  composition,  and 
prosody  does  not  belong  to  grammar,  but  is  to  be  treated 
separately  as  the  science  of  poetical  forms.  (3)  Etymology 
and  syntax,  constituting  the  proper  subject-matter  of  gram- 
mar, are  to  be  studied  inductively  through  sentence  analysis, 
and  are  to  be  made  a  familiar  part  of  the  student's  knowl- 
edge by  constant  practice  in  composition.  The  sentence  is 
the  point  of  departure.  Rules  are  never  to  be  committed  to 
memory  before  their  meaning  has  been  clearly  understood 
by  the  objective  study  of  sentences.  Even  then  routine 
parsing,  correction  of  false  syntax,  and  mere  memorizing  of 
rules  are  to  give  way  to  such  continuous  application  of  the 
rules  in  composition  that  obedience  to  them  becomes 
almost  a  second  nature. 

One  extreme  tendency  in  connection  with  the  latter-day 
movement  needs  to  be  mentioned.  Recognizing  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  formal  grammar  to  secure  correctness  of 
speaking  and  writing,  here  and  there  a  school  or  State 
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has  been  inclined  to  drop  all  technical  grammar  from 
its  school  curriculum.  In  the  Educational  Journal  of  Vir- 
ginia, March,  1891,  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal  of 
the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  speaks  of 
grammar  as  a  science  and  a  difficult  one,  and  expresses  his 
opinion  that  for  the  most  part  the  teaching  of  it  has  little  to 
do  with  improving  a  pupil's  power  of  using  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  affirms  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  has 
dropped  from  its  curriculum,  both  in  model  and  normal 
schools,  all  technical  grammar,  and  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Connecticut,  omitting  State  examinations  in 
this  subject,  gave  therefor  the  following  reasons:  ''  (i)  The 
study  of  grammar  or  analysis  does  not  help  us  either  to 
speak  or  write  our  language.  (2)  As  a  study  technical  gram- 
mar is  hateful  to  any  child,  and  belongs  to  our  advanced 
course,  if  anywhere.  Its  use  in  an  elementary  school  is  con- 
trary to  all  approved  pedagogical  theories.  (3)  There  is 
not  time  for  such  work  and  for  other  subjects  that  belong  to 
our  civiUzation.  (4)  We  are  convinced  that  the  discipline 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  grammar  can  be  secured 
by  the  study  of  other  subjects:  for  instance  natural  science, 
which  of  itself  furnishes  practical  knowledge." 

These  extreme  views  lead  us  to  state,  as  the  concluding 
part  of  our  paper,  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  best  of  modern 
pedagogical  thought  upon  the  educational  value  of  the  study 
of  grammar.  Naturally  we  put  first  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ffteen.  "  Grammar,"  they  say,  ''  is  the  science  of 
language,  and  as  the  first  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  it  has  long 
held  sway  in  school  as  the  disciplinary  study  par  excellence, 
A  survey  of  its  educational  value,  subjective  and  objective, 
usually  produces  the  conviction  that  it  is  to  retain  the  first 
place  in  the  future.  Its  chief  objective  advantage  is  that  it 
shows  the  structure  of  language  and  the  logical  forms  of 
subject,  predicate,  and  modifier,  thus  revealing  the  essential 
nature  of  thought  itself,  the  most  important  of  all  objects 
because  it  is  self-object.  On  the  subjective  or  psycho- 
logical side,  grammar  demonstrates  its  title  to  the  first  place 
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by  its  use  as  a  discipline  in  subtle  analysis,  in  logical  division 
and  classification,  in  the  art  of  questioning,  and  in  the  men- 
tal accomplishment  of  making  exact  definitions.  Nor  is  this 
an  empty  formal  discipline,  for  its  subject-matter,  language, 
is  a  product  of  the  reason  of  a  people  not  as  individuals  but 
as  a  social  whole,  and  the  vocabulary  holds  in  its  store  of 
v^^ords  the  generalized  experience  of  that  people,  including 
sensuous  observation  and  reflection,  feeling  and  emotion,, 
instinct  and  volition." 

This  idea  that  the  proper  study  of  sentence  analysis  is 
really  a  logical  study  of  the  forms  of  thought  is  important 
and  is  generally  accepted.  Bain  expresses  the  same  idea 
when  he  says  that  "  grammar  is  elementary  logic."  Pro- 
fessor Hinsdale  puts  it  pithily  thus:  "  Grammatical  facts  are 
mental  facts,"  and  then  asserting  that  grammar  is  the  only 
metaphysical  study  that  a  large  majority  of  people  ever  pur- 
sue, he  quotes  this  pertinent  paragraph  from  John  Stuart 
Mill:  "  Consider  for  a  moment  what  grammar  is.  It  is  the 
most  elementary  part  of  logic.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
analysis  of  the  thinking  process.  The  principles  and  rules 
of  grammar  are  the  means  by  which  the  forms  of  language 
are  made  to  correspond  with  the  universal  forms  of 
thought  .  .  .  the  structure  of  every  sentence  is  a  lesson  in 
logic." 

Mr.  S.  S.  Laurie,  in  his  very  able  chapter  upon  "  Language 
as  a  formal  discipline,"  speaking  of  grammar  as  a  science,  as 
a  system  of  abstractions,  emphasizes  its  disciplinary  value^ 
''  because  in  contemplating  the  abstract  we  are  not  far  from 
the  contemplation  of  mind  itself  in  its  nakedness  as  a  living 
process,  and  are  thus  making  an  acquaintance  with  the 
organon  of  all  knowledge."  In  his  chapter  upon  "  Lan- 
guage the  supreme  instrument  of  education,"  he  makes  a 
still  more  significant  suggestion.  He  speaks  here  of  lan- 
guage as  the  concrete  subject  which  is  best  suited  for  train- 
ing the  abs^tract  powers.  ''  In  language,"  he  says,  "  yoii 
have  mind,  in  all  its  formal  relations,  expressed  in  a  substan- 
tial  form;  as  something  not  purely  abstract,  but  concrete 
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and  capable  of  being  grasped  and  handled.  By  the  analysis 
of  language,  then,  you  introduce  the  young  intellect  to  the 
analysis  of  its  own  thinking  in  its  whole  range.  While 
engaged  in  this  exercise  the  abstract  powers  are  so  involved 
in  a  concrete  familiar  to  all,  that  the  formal  discipline  is  not 
made  obtrusive  and  distasteful.  A  boy  who  is  intelligently 
analyzing  language  is  analyzing  the  processes  of  thought, 
and  is  a  logician  without  knowing  it.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  study  of  language  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
best  preparation  for  the  logician  and  philosopher.  Hence, 
too,  it  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  all  or  any  of 
the  sciences." 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remarked,  I  think,  that  as 
a  matter  of  logical  training  the  grammatical  analysis  of  our 
uninflected  vernacular  is  a  more  severe  discipline  than  the 
translation  of  a  highly  inflected  foreign  language  like  the 
Latin.  What  is  meant  by  the  claim  of  classical  scholars  that 
the  Latin  language,  owing  to  its  inflections,  is  better 
adapted  to  teaching  grammar  than  is  English?  Simply  that 
in  Latin  the  form  of  the  word  is  a  direct  aid  to  recognizing 
its  function  in  the  sentence.  Now  the  mere  fact  that  in 
English  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence from  the  order  of  the  words,  and  from  a  logical  insight 
into  the  content  of  the  thought  with  Httle  or  no  aid  from  the 
form  of  the  words — this  very  fact  makes  the  study  of  English 
^grammar  a  more  abstract,  and  difficult,  and  discipHnary  sub- 
ject than  the  grammar  of  any  highly  inflected  speech.  For 
this  very  reason,  also,  it  gives  the  student  a  firmer  grasp 
upon  grammatical  relations  than  he  can  possibly  acquire 
through  foreign-language  study.  I  quote  from  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Whitney:  ''  Give  me  a  man  who  can  with 
iuU  intelligence  take  to  pieces  an  English  sentence — brief, 
and  not  too  complicated  even — and  I  will  welcome  him  as 
better  prepared  for  further  study  in  other  languages  than  if 
lie  had  read  both  Caesar  and  Vergil,  and  could  parse  them 
in  the  routine  style  in  which  they  are  so  often  parsed." 

Closely  connected  with,  indeed  quite  inseparable  from,  this 
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analytical  insight  into  the  structure  of  sentences,  is  its  educa- 
tional value  in  giving  the  mind  power  to  interpret  all  thought 
which  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  moment  such  analysis 
is  extended  beyond  simple  sentences  to  those  which  are  long 
and  complex  it  is  little  else  than  the  formal  interpretation  of 
the  thought.  It  tends  at  once  to  break  up  all  looseness  of 
interpretation,  all  satisfaction  with  a  half  grasp  of  thought. 
It  strengthens  the  mental  grip  in  its  seizure  upon  ideas,  and 
so  is  most  intimately  connected  with  all  subjects  of  study. 
Whenever  a  student  has  but  hazy  conceptions  of  a  sentence 
or  paragraph,  the  teacher  can  frequently  do  no  better  than 
to  strike  directly  at  the  root  of  his  difficulty  by  a  gram- 
matical question.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  English 
Conference  recommended  to  the  Committee  of  Ten  on 
Secondary-school  Studies  a  decided  reduction  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to  the  formal  text-book  study  of  grammar.  They 
did  so,  however,  with  the  express  provision  that,  after  an 
elementary  course  in  grammar,  grammatical  analysis  was 
to  be  made  incidental  but  constant  use  of  as  an  instrument 
of  interpretation  and  of  criticism.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  a  bit  of  satiric  ridicule  offered  upon  the  teacher  of  litera- 
ture who  ventures  to  call  for  the  analysis  of  a  sentence.  The 
wisdom  of  such  questioning  depends  altogether  upon  the 
character  of  the  passage.  If  a  noble  sentiment  clearly 
expressed,  and  of  Uterary  beauty,  is  needlessly  subjected  to 
grammatical  analysis,  that  is  pedagogical  crime;  but  if  an 
obscure  passage  is  being  cleared  up  by  patient  analytic 
process,  that  may  be  the  best  teaching  possible.  In  our  fear 
of  using  inspiring  prose  and  beautiful  poetry  as  mere  instru- 
ments of  grammatical  analysis,  we  have  in  many  cases  gone 
to  the  other  extreme  of  leaving  grammar  largely  out  of  con- 
sideration in  our  instruction  in  literature  and  composition. 
As  a  result  many  students  graduate  from  high  schools  not 
only  with  insufficient  grammatical  knowledge,  but  with 
correspondingly  weak  powers  of  interpretation.  It  is  not 
urged  that  grammatical  analysis  is  any  substitute  for  natural 
ability  in  interpretation,  or  for  wide  and  extended  reading, 
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but  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  like  putting  a  sharp  edge  upon 
good  steel  when  hard  timber  is  to  be  cut. 

In  this  connection  a  single  point  farther:  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  modern  pedagogy  approves  the  teach- 
ing of  grammar  inductively  through  sentences.  One  fault 
of  our  grammars  is  that  these  sentences  are  taken  out  of 
their  connection.  For  that  very  reason  the  meaning  is 
sometimes  obscure,  and  the  exact  force  of  certain  words 
entirely  lost.  No  such  interest  can  be  awakened  in  analyz- 
ing disconnected  sentences,  having  no  relation  in  thought, 
as  is  quite  easily  aroused  in  the  analysis  of  connected 
thought  in  simple  narrative  prose  or  poetry.  If  changes  in 
word  form,  shadings  in  the  use  of  mood,  peculiar  effective- 
ness in  word  order,  are  to  be  clearly  grasped,  made  a  real  part 
of  the  student's  understanding  rather  than  simply  com- 
mitted to  memory,  the  work  must  be  done  through  the 
grammatical  study  of  language  upon  the  written  page.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  grammar  correlates  with  literature,  his- 
tory, or  the  student's  reading  in  any  department  of  knowl- 
edge. The  danger  is  that  in  the  correlation  any  systematic 
and  continuous  instruction  in  the  analytic  process  is  lost 
sight  of  altogether. 

There  remains  for  consideration  a  final  important  ques- 
tion: What  does  such  grammatical  study  as  we  have  been 
discussing  contribute  toward  power  of  expression?  Are 
students  better  able  to  express  themselves  with  clearness  and 
correctness  because  of  systematic  training  in  grammatical 
analysis  and  a  mastery  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  syntax?  We 
have  formerly  taken  the  position  that  the  learning  of  rhetori- 
cal rules  operates  but  slightly  toward  the  formation  of  a 
good  style.  Correct  writing  and  speaking  are  largely  a 
matter  of  imitation  and  habit,  cultivated  best  by  good  read- 
ing and  by  constant  practice  in  composition.  Does  the 
same  statement  apply  equally  to  grammatical  study?  In 
the  preface  to  his  admirable  Essentials  of  English  grammar ^ 
Professor  Whitney  remarks:  "That  the  leading  object  of 
the  study  of  English  grammar  is  to  teach  the  correct  use  of 
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English  is,  in  my  view,  an  error,  and  one  which  is  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  sounder  opinion  that  grammar  is  the 
reflective  study  of  language,  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  of 
which  correctness  in  writing  is  only  one,  and  a  secondary  or 
subordinate  one— by  no  means  unimportant,  but  best 
attained  when  sought  indirectly."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
''  it  is  constant  use  and  practice,  under  never-failing  watch 
and  correction,  that  makes  good  writers  and  speakers;  that 
no  one  ever  changed  from  a  bad  speaker  to  a  good  one  by 
applying  the  rules  of  grammar  to  what  he  said." 

Herbert  Spencer  in  his  Philosophy  of  style  refers  to  rhe- 
torical rules  in  language  very  similar.  '*  Dr.  Latham,"  he 
says,  ''  condemning  the  usual  school-drill  in  Lindley  Murray. 
rightly  remarks,  '  Gross  vulgarity  is  a  fault  to  be  prevented; 
but  the  proper  prevention  is  to  be  got  from  habit— not 
rules.'  "  "  Similarly,  there  can  be  little  question  that  good 
composition  is  far  less  dependent  upon  acquaintance  with  its 
laws,  than  upon  practice  and  natural  aptitude."  On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Spencer  suggests  that  some  practical  results 
may  be  expected  from  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
style,  especially  as  facilitating  revision,  and  Mr.  Whitney 
quaHfies  his  statement  by  remarking  that  ''  The  rules  of  good 
usage  as  laid  down  in  grammars,  with  illustrations  and 
practical  exercises,  often  helps  and  hastens  the  acquirement 
of  correctness  in  speech;  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  learn,  at  first,  a  bad  kind 
of  English." 

This  final  statement  of  Professor  Whitney's  seems  to  us  of 
especial  importance.  The  majority  of  children  have  not  had 
the  best  models  in  their  homes,  nor  have  they  been  trained 
by  good  models  in  reading.  Few  teachers  can  counteract 
the  influences  of  the  street,  of  playmates,  and  frequently  of 
the  home.  As  the  child  grows  older,  and  his  logical  powers 
become  developed,  it  is  all-important  to  lead  him  to  criticise 
himself,  and  this  criticism,  to  be  intelligent,  must  have  some 
standard.  This  standard,  of  course,  is  simply  the  best  usage 
of  one's  own  day,  and  grammar,  while  it  does  not  make  the 
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usage,  is  a  convenient  and  concise  statement  of  the  facts  of 
that  usage.  But  we  wish  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  grammatical  analysis  and  the  memorizing  or  prac- 
tice of  either  rhetorical  or  syntactical  rules.  Rules  may  be 
memorized  without  being  understood;  their  application  may 
be  more  or  less  mechanical,  and  therefore  barren  of  results. 
But  grammatical  analysis  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  not 
only  exemplifies  etymological  changes  and  the  rules  of  syn- 
tax, but  it  is  a  critical  investigation  into  the  logical  structure 
of  sentences.  It  cannot  be  committed  to  memory;  it  is  a 
direct  exercise  of  all  the  logical  faculties.  Analysis  is  the 
careful  study  of  the  concrete  form  which  thought  assumes 
in  expression;  writing,  speaking,  composition,  are  the  put- 
ting of  our  own  thought  into  similar  forms;  surely  the  ana- 
lytic study  of  a  model  will  aid  in  the  synthetic  process  of 
building.  I  am  convinced  that  such  study  has  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  student's  abiUty  to  marshal  his  own 
phrases  and  clauses  more  easily  and  clearly  and  with  a  firmer 
hand.  I  find  Mr.  Laurie,  in  his  admirable  lectures  upon 
Linguistic  method  everywhere  claiming  the  intimate  relation 
between  the  logical  process  of  analysis  and  the  synthetic 
process  of  building.  "  Prior  to  the  age  of  eleven,"  he  says, 
"  and  indeed  very  early,  a  child  should,  by  the  help  of  numer- 
ous examples,  be  taught  to  recognize  the  subject  and  the 
predication  regarding  it — the  whole  logical  subject,  that  is 
to  say,  and  the  whole  predicate  as  going  to  constitute  a  sen- 
tence or  proposition.  This  formal  condition  of  a  possible 
sentence  cannot  only  be  taught  very  early,  but  it  is  for  prac- 
tical reasons  desirable  to  teach  it  early.  [As  early  as  eight 
years  of  age  he  thinks.]  A  recognition  of  this  fundamental 
fact  of  both  grammar  and  logic  is  very  helpful  in  aiding  chil- 
dren to  understand  what  they  read,  and  to  express  what 
they  desire  to  express."  Speaking  later  of  more  extended 
analysis,  and  of  the  importance  of  well-defined  purpose  in 
the  instruction,  he  formally  states  three  distinct  purposes: 
(i)  Disciplinary,  (2)  increased  power  of  interpretation,  (3) 
the  practical  purpose  of  giving  the  student  a  more  exact 
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grasp  of  the  language  he  himself  daily  uses,  with  the  view  to 
his  employing  it  in  his  set  compositions. 

The  main  facts  which  have  been  presented  thus  far  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  The  early  English  manuals  were 
based  upon  Latin  grammars.  For  150  years  the  method  of 
teaching  English  grammar  was  a  mere  imitation  of  teaching 
Latin  grammar,  and  was  absurdly  artificial  in  that  it  carried 
over  to  an  uninflected  language  the  grammatical  rules  of  a 
highly  inflected  speech.  Grammar,  defined  to  be  an  art,  was 
taught  almost  altogether  as  pure  theory.  In  the  middle  of 
the  present  century  an  important  movement  began  with  the 
gradual  displacement  of  routine  word-parsing  by  sentence 
analysis,  and  the  substitution  of  sentence  construction  for 
correction  of  exercises  in  false  syntax,  The  outgrowth  of 
this  change  has  given  us  our  modern  Language  Lesson 
Series,  and  the  incorporation  into  school  grammars  of  mucli 
suggestive  practice  in  composition.  In  the  reaction  against 
the  barren  results  upon  speech  and  writing  of  formal  instruc- 
tion in  grammar,  some  schools  have  at  times  dropped 
instruction  in  the  subject  altogether.  In  modern  pedagogy 
there  is,  however,  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  its  high  educa- 
tional value  in  three  leading  respects:  (i)  It  has  no  superior 
in  the  school  curriculum,  and  no  substitute  in  the  school 
curriculum,  as  a  discipline  of  the  logical  faculties.  (2)  In  a 
marked  degree,  it  increases  the  power  of  interpretation  of 
thought  in  all  subjects  of  study.  (3)  It  has  an  indirect, 
though  important,  bearing  upon  expression  of  thought  in 
two  respects:  (p)  In  all  cases  of  careful  revision,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  mature  students,  who  through  self- 
criticism  need  to  correct  bad  habits  of  long  standing;  and 
ip)  The  establishment  in  the  mind  of  a  sort  of  rough-hewn 
model  of  thought  form, — a  powerful,  though  it  may  be 
unconscious,  aid,  whenever  the  mind  is  seeking  to  shape  its 
own  ideas  into  similar  concrete  form, — what  Mr.  Laurie 
calls  the  analytico-synthetic  process  of  mind. 

F.  A.   Barbour 

State  Normal  School, 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  BREVIARIUM  OF  EUTROPIUS 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
none  is  of  greater  interest  to  the  teacher  of  Latin  than  that 
concerning  an  elementary  reading  book.  Twenty  years  ago 
it  was  the  custom  to  carry  the  student  from  an  elementary 
text-book  to  Cornelius  Nepos^  Viri  Romce,  or  what  was 
almost  universally  employed,  the  very  doubtful  but  pathetic 
account  beginning  "  Antiquissimis  temporibus  Saturnus  in 
Italian!  venisse  dicitur."  With  all  its  faults,  real  and 
alleged,  this  latter  book  has  proved  one  of  the  most  useful 
ever  employed  in  the  Latin  class,  and  there  is  many  a  teacher 
who  would  gladly  make  use  of  it  to-day  were  not  its  employ- 
ment practically  forbidden  by  pubUc  opinion.  For  reasons 
not  necessary  here  to  discuss,  Viri  Romce  was  never  a 
favorite;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  had  some  publish- 
ing house  imdertaken  a  well-edited  copy,  from  good  type, 
and  decently  printed,  the  book  would  have  become  fairly 
popular.  Cornelius  Nepos,  moreover,  was  generally  con- 
sidered almost  as  dif^cult  as  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and 
therefore  has  not  been  generally  used — a  matter  greatly  to 
be  regretted.  Finally  there  came  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
pupil  directly  from  a  beginner's  manual  to  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries. The  attempt  has  met  with  such  indifferent  suc- 
cess that  the  Committee  of  Ten  have  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  an  intermediate  book  between  the  two. 

That  a  pupil  can  be  carried  directly  from  an  elementary 
book  to  Caesar  is,  of  course,  possible,  and  the  most  excellent 
preparatory  work  of  Mr.  Richardson  demonstrates  what  an 
instructor  who  understands  his  business  can  accomplish. 
But  not  air  teachers  are  so  well  equipped  for  their  work  as 
is  Mr.  Richardson,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  will  find  that  progress  in  Caesar  is  slow 
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and  painfully  laborious  when  pupils  have  not  had  the  prepa- 
ration afforded  by  easier  preliminary  reading.  The  works, 
Viri  RomcB  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  need  no  comments  here;  they  are  well-known 
and  their  merits  and  demerits  have  been  exhaustively 
discussed. 

One  of  the  books  recommended,  however,  though  popu- 
lar in  Germany,  is  practically  unknown  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  not  very  common  among  either  English  or  French 
schools.  The  work  in  question  is  the  Breviarium  of  Eutro- 
pius.  It  was  written  in  the  fourth  century  at  the  direction 
of  the  Emperor  Valens,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  con- 
densed epitome — a  brief  history  of  Rome,  aggregating  'J2 
pages  of  long  primer  type,  in  all  20,000  words — arranged  in 
10  books. 

The  writer — or  rather,  editor — does  not  claim  to  be  a  his- 
torian, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Breviarium  is  compiled 
mainly  from  Livy.  Occasionally  it  contains  statements  at 
variance  with  those  of  Livy,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  only 
are  these  sufficiently  important  to  discuss,  and  in  at  least 
one  instance  ^  Eutropius  has  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
in  his  favor. 

From  the  nature  of  the  work  it  bristles  with  proper  names 
and  dates,  and  events  follow,  one  after  another,  almost  too 
rapidly  to  be  digested;  it  is,  in  fact,  much  like  Hume's  His^ 
tory  of  England  condensed  into  a  volume  not  larger  than 
Webster  s  spelling-book.  There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of 
a  discussion  of  facts,  and  not  much  concerning  the  cause  and 
effect  of  events.  The  vocabulary,  as  one  might  suspect, 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  writers  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Csesar  and  Cicero;  but  the  difference  is  not  so  much  in 
the  use  of  new  and  uncommon  words,  as  in  the  meanings  of 
words  used  three  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Eutropius. 

The  teacher  of  Latin  who  measures  off  syntax  with  the 
exactitude  employed  in  surveying  base  lines  of  triangulation 
will  receive  many  rude  shocks  in  applying  his  instruments  of 
precision  to  the  syntax  of  the  Breviarium.     As  a  rule  Latm 

1  .  .  .  .  et  annum  descripsit  in  decern  menses  prius  sine  aliqua  supputatione 
confusum. 
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grammars  have  been  based  on  the  literature  dating  from  the 
time  of  Terence  to  that  of  Tacitus.  That  there  should  be 
changes  in  the  next  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  Tacitus  is  hardly  strange;  but  that  the  changes 
either  in  diction  or  in  syntax  were  so  few  is  a  matter  of  not 
a  little  surprise.  A  grammar  adapted  to  Caesar  or  Cicero 
is  in  every  way  suitable  for  Eutropius.  Changes  in  the 
meanings  of  words,  however,  are  even  more  apparent  than 
changes  in  the  fashions  of  syntax,  and  a  special  vocabulary 
for  the  author  in  question  will  be  found  advisable.  A  criti- 
cal Latin  scholar,  moreover,  would  undoubtedly  conclude 
that  the  style  of  Eutropius  was  neither  so  pure  nor  so  clas- 
sical as  that  of  Caesar.  But  looking  at  the  other  side,  actual 
use  of  the  work  will  convince  one  that  its  merits  far  out- 
weigh its  defects. 

Taking  all  the  defects  into  consideration,  it  struck  me 
when  I  first  read  it  as  something  nearer  to  an  ideal  begin- 
ner's reading  book  in  Latin  than  anything  I  had  seen,  and 
several  months'  practical  use  of  it  in  my  family  has  not 
changed  my  opinion.  The  fact  that  Eutropius  did  not  live 
during  the  classical  period,  and  that  he  is  not  considered  ad 
eundem  with  Caesar,  Livy,  or  Tacitus  does  not  trouble  either 
the  English  or  the  German  schoolmaster,  whose  work  in 
Latin  teaching,  if  measured  by  results,  is  certainly  superior 
to  ours.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  for  several  centuries  the 
Breviarium  was  regarded  a  standard  work  in  the  Roman 
empire  speaks  well  for  it.  It  was  also  translated  into  Greek, 
and  the  latter  version  is  still  extant. 

Up  to  the  present  time  but  one  edition  has  appeared  in 

the  United  States,  seven  of  the  ten  books  being  included  in 

the    excellent    Latin    reader    of    Messrs.    Arrowsmith    and 

Whicher.     If  the  Breviarium  does  not  become  popular  in 

the  United  States,  American  pupils  will  lose  an  interesting 

and  a  useful  text-book. 

J.   W.   Redway 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Der  deutsche  Student  am  Ende  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.    Vorlcsungcn  gehalten 
m  Wintersemester  1894-95  an  der  Kaiser-Wilhelms  Univcrsitai  zu  Strawburg  — 
Von  Dr.  Theobald  Ziegler,  Professor  der  Philosophic.    Stuttgart :  Gtechen 
1895.     240  p.    3  M.  * 

Deutsche  Studentensprache.— Von  Friedrich  Kluge,  Professor  an  der  Univer- 
sitat  Freiburg  i.  B.     Strassburg:  Karl  J.  TrUbner,  1895.     148  p.     3  M. 

The  proportion  of  American  students  in  Germany  who 
lift  their  faces  from  the  grindstone  long  enough  to  observe 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their  German  fellows  is  perhaps 
not  great.  The  smaller  university  towns  attract  no  very 
great  number  of  Americans,  and  in  the  great  cities,  such  as 
Berlin,  Munich,  and  Leipsic,  the  foreign  student  is  apt  to 
think  that  drinking  beer,  fighting  "duels,"  and  wearing 
colored  caps  make  up  the  total  of  German  student-life. 
Those  however  who  have  given  any  heed  to  the  German 
Studio  as  he  is  are  pretty  sure  to  keep  a  warm  place  for  him 
in  their  hearts,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  form  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  excess  of  form  on  the  other.  Such  alte  Hduser  will 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Ziegler  on  the  sociological  side,  and  in  Professor  Kluge's 
little  book  on  the  Hnguistic  side,  of  the  German  student's 
life. 

Professor  Ziegler's  discourses  fall  under  two  main  heads: 
(i)  the  life  of  the  student,  (2)  university  study.  Under 
the  first  he  treats  of  academic  freedom,  of  the  student's  code 
of  honor  and  the  various  practices  which  conflict  with  a 
right  conception  of  it,  of  the  student's  societies  in  their 
manifold  forms  (so  much  more  various  than  in  the  United 
States),  of  the  student's  attitude  toward  politics  and  toward 
society  at  large.  The  second  part  treats  of  the  motive  and 
aims  of  the  student,  of  the  advantages  offered  him  by  the 
university  for  their  pursuit,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  should 
avail  himself  of  these;    and  touches  in  turn  upon  his  rela- 
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tions  with  State  and  Church,  with  Hterature  and  the  arts, 
and  upon  his  personal  deaHngs  with  the  professors  and  other 
authorities  of  the  university.  Noticeable  throughout  are 
the  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  of  the  lecturer's  views,  his  warm 
sympathy  with  youth,  and  withal  his  unhesitating  condem- 
nation of  practices  unworthy  of  the  self-respecting  student; 
and  not  less  so  his  beautifully  clear  and  placid  style.  Pro- 
fessor Ziegler  points  out  in  his  introductory  lecture  that  he 
is  but  reviving  an  old  custom,  inasmuch  as  two  hundred 
years  earlier  the  famous  Thomasius  had  lectured  at  Halle  on 
*'  The  miserable  condition  of  students." 

These  lectures  are  warmly  commended  alike  to  those 
whose  memory  turns  with  affection  to  the  alte  Burschen- 
herrlichkeit  and  to  such  as  wish  to  know  what  a  German 
professor  thinks  of  German  students;  but  above  all  to  those 
who  plan  to  spend  some  time  at  a  German  university. 

While  Professor  Kluge's  little  book  is  written  principally 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  linguist  and  historian  of  the 
German  language,  it  offers  much  of  general  interest.  The 
work,  an  expansion  of  a  lecture  on  the  same  subject  delivered 
in  1892,  consists  of  an  essay  on  the  elements  which  enter  into 
the  student's  slang — which  by  the  way  is  very  copious,  per- 
haps much  more  so  than  in  America — and  a  glossary  of  the 
more  striking  terms,  with  citations  of  their  earliest  known 
use.  Purely  local  university  slang  is  less  common  in  Ger- 
many than  here,  owing  to  the  great  migratoriness  of  the 
students,  who  soon  carry  a  new  bit  of  slang  into  all  corners 
of  the  empire.  In  Jena — for  generations  the  focus  and 
breeding-place  of  peculiarly  studentish  institutions — seems 
to  have  started  an  extremely  large  number  of  striking 
expressions.  Of  the  better-known  words,  naturally  Philis- 
ter  receives  the  most  elaborate  treatment;  it  is  traced  back 
to  1749,  and  doubtfully  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Katzenjammer  is  found  as  early  as  1768  {Kater  not 
before  1850),  and  Salamander  not  before  1830.  Of  the 
many  choice  bits  of  humor  that  lurk  in  the  students'  slang  a 
good  example  is  Bibelhusaren  for  students  of  theology. 

E.    D.   Perry 
Columbia  University 
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A  survey  cf  Greek  civilization— By  J.  P.  Mahaffv.   D.  D,,  D.  C.  L.   McaU- 
ville,  Pa.  :   Flood  &  Vincent,  i8g6.     337  p.     $1.00. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons  why  a  general  survey 
of  Hellenism  and  its  ideals  would  be  of  great  value  at  this 
time.  One  is  that  the  eUmination  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  and  Hterature  as  a  necessary  element  of  a  liberal 
education  increases  the  obligation  to  explain  and  interpret 
Greece,  in  English,  to  cultivated  people.  The  other  is  that 
such  a  survey  may  serve,  in  part  at  least,  as  an  antidote  to 
much  of  the  phiHstinism,  both  unhistorical  and  unscientific, 
that  is  just  now  so  rampant.  Such  a  book  as  I  have  in  mind 
would  command  a  very  large  audience  and  accomplish 
untold  good.  By  a  proper  observance  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  in  Greek  history  and  Greek  culture,  and  with  a 
sense  of  humor  sufficient  to  hold  extravagance  of  concep- 
tion or  statement  in  check,  such  a  book  might  easily  become 
a  permanent  addition  to  literature.  The  title  of  Mr. 
Mahafify's  volume  raised  hopes;  the  name  of  the  author 
overlaid  them  with  doubts.  Study  of  the  book  justifies  the 
doubts. 

Mr.  Mahaffy's  book  is  not  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place, 
it  bears  the  marks  of  haste  in  composition.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  not  a  "  survey  of  Greek  civilization  "  at  all,  but  a 
sketch  of  Greek  history  with  incidental  discussions  of  par- 
ticular phases  of  Greek  civilization.  In  the  third  place, 
page  after  page  is  lugged  in  from  the  author's  previous 
works,  despite  the  fact  that  these  were  planned  on  a  differ- 
ent scale  and  with  other  proportions,  for  a  totally  distinct 
audience.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  said,  in  all  fairness, 
that  Mr.  Mahafify  almost  disarms  criticism  by  the  very  frank 
postscript  that  admits  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task  he 
had  undertaken,  the  obvious  fact  that  it  might  be  attacked 
by  various  methods  and  from  varying  points  of  view,  and  his 
own  inability  to  satisfy  all  classes  of  readers  and  critics. 

Mr.  Mahafify  has  written  with  the  needs  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  in  mind,  and  his  treatment  is 
strictly  chronological.  Of  the  achievements  of  Greek  science 
he  says  nothing,  of  Greek  art  very  little,  of  Greek  litera- 
ture not  enough  and  that  not  clearly,  while  Greek  phi- 
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losophy  he  does  not  understand.  To  call  Marathon  "  a 
very  unimportant  skirmish  "  (p.  121),  even  if  only  five  hun- 
dred men  had  engaged  in  it,  shows  deplorable  lack  of  insight. 
To  rail  at  Demosthenes  for  not  perceiving  the  ultimate 
advantages  to  civiUzation  that  would  follow  the  Macedo- 
nian hegemony,  is  to  set  up  an  impossible  standard  of  judg- 
ment; while  the  cool  dismissal  of  Aristotle  as  outside  the 
pale  of  Greek  culture  (p.  203)  simply  proves  the  hopeless 
incapacity  of  the  author  for  his  task. 

Nevertheless  the  book  has  many  fine  passages  and  at  least 
one  great  merit.  The  latter  is  found  in  the  comparative 
adequacy  of  treatment  accorded  to  the  Hellenistic  period, 
although  even  here  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  A  striking 
instance  of  the  former  is  to  be  seen  in  the  comparison  of 
The  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus  and  Hamlet  in  Chapter  IV. 
Chapter  VIL,  which  concludes  the  discussion  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  is  excellent.  One  misses  any  strong  deUneation  of 
the  Greek  influence  upon  the  Romans,  as  well  as  upon 
Christian  dogma. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  use  the  book  for  reference, 
because  the  index  is  very  imperfect. 

N.   M.   B. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 
Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Mr.  Fairbanks's  Introduction  to  sociology  is  a  painstak- 
ing, but  not  very  profound,  piece  of  work.  Sociology  is  still 
struggling  to  disentangle  itself  from  scientific  omniscience, 
and  with  very  doubtful  success.  Mr.  Fairbanks's  book 
shows  signs  of  the  struggle  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  1896.     274  p.     $2.00). Res  Romance,    by  Edward 

P.  Coleridge,  is  the  title  of  a  thoroughly  useful  and  trust- 
worthy collection  of  ''aids"  to  the  history,  geography, 
literature,    and    antiquities    of    ancient    Rome    (London: 

George  Bell  &  Sons,  1896.     166  p.     70  cents). How  and 

Leigh's  History  of  Rome  is  well-proportioned,  well-written, 
and  well-illustrated.  It  is  a  capital  text-book  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.     575  p.     $2.00). 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

The  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  inspiring  educa- 
tional event  of  the  past  few  weeks,  was  the  celebration,  on 
October  20-22,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  popularly 
and  familiarly  known  as  Princeton.  The  celebration  had 
been  long  and  intelligently  planned  for,  and  was  as  dignified, 
as  appropriate,  and  as  splendid  as  good  taste,  good  judg- 
ment, and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  could  make  it. 
The  presence  of  a  score  of  foreign  scholars  of  distinction  and 
of  hundreds  of  representatives  of  the  higher  education  in 
America,  gave  the  occasion  a  national  interest  and  a  national 
importance.  Despite  the  gay  festivities  and  the  humorous 
features  contributed  by  the  undergraduates  and  the  younger 
alumni,  the  seriousness  that  befits  a  grand  academic  occa- 
sion was  never  absent.  It  will  long  be  remembered  to  the 
honor  of  Princeton  and  to  the  renown  of  what  she  stands 
for  in  our  national  and  social  life. 

Princeton  College  has  an  honorable  history.  President 
Patton  and  the  orator  of  the  day,  Professor  Wilson,  suffi- 
ciently indicated  its  significance.  From  Witherspoon  to 
MacLean  its  vicissitudes  were  those  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
other  m.ore  important  academies  in  the  Eastern  States.  But 
with  the  advent  of  President  McCosh,  as  remarkable  a  per- 
sonality as  American  educational  history  records,  a  new  era 
began.  The  old  college  broadened  and  deepened  visibly. 
New  sources  of  supply,  material  and  academic,  were  dis- 
covered; a  broader  outlook  was  developed;  new  life-blood 
reanimated  the  old  body;  and  the  restless,  impetuous 
earnestness  of  the  lovable  Scotchman  whose  canny  hand 
was  at  the  helm  dominated  and  inspired  every  movement. 
So  was  made  the  Princeton  of  to-day. 

After  the  inauguration  of  President  Eliot  in  1869,  and 
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more  particularly  after  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  1876,  the  older  American  colleges  began  to  sepa- 
rate into  two  divergent  groups.  Those  situated  in  or  near 
the  great  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  saw 
their  greatest  opportunities  in  the  building  up  of  graduate 
and  professional  schools,  and  they  entered  upon  that  work. 
Those  that  were  pitched  upon  the  hills  or  in  the  valleys  of 
the  country,  or  were  in  or  near  a  small  city  or  town,  pos- 
sessed greater  attractions  as  residential  colleges  for  under- 
graduates, and  they  pushed  their  advantage  to  the  utmost. 
Few  of  them  had  any  attached  or  allied  professional  schools, 
though  the  larger  and  richer  of  them  offered  certain  oppor- 
tunities to  a  limited  number  of  resident  graduate  students. 
The  instruction  of  undergraduates  and  the  college  Hfe  still 
remained,  however,  the  chief  and  vastly  predominant  inter- 
ests. Partly  in  response  to  the  growing  conviction  that 
the  German  university  ideal  was  sound,  and  partly  because 
the  new  state  of  things  suggested  some  distinction  of  title, 
the  name  ''  university ''  began  to  be  applied  to  institutions 
of  the  former  class,  while  the  name  ''  college  "  was  still  used 
for  the  latter.  Princeton,  though  much  larger  and  more 
influential  than  the  other  institutions  doing  similar  work, 
remained  among  the  colleges.  This  position  is  now  defi- 
nitely to  be  abandoned.  The  least  important  announce- 
ment made  at  the  recent  celebration — though  by  many  who 
put  names  before  things  it  was  hailed  as  the  most  impor- 
tant— was  that  hereafter  the  College  of  New  Jersey  would 
be  called  Princeton  University.  Increased  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  professorships  and  fellowships,  and  the  systematic 
organization  of  a  graduate  school,  or  faculty  of  philosophy, 
is  to  be  entered  upon.  Just  at  present  there  is  danger  that 
that  field  may  be  overtilled  in  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore this  change  of  attitude  on  Princeton's  part  may  well  be 
regarded  with  mixed  feelings.  Yet  at  Princeton  there  is  a 
group  of  young  men  that  would  adorn  any  institution  of 
learning  in  the  world,  and  if  only  money  is  forthcoming  to 
provide  the  necessary  facilities,  they  will  surely  make  them- 
selves felt  in  the  work  of  the  university  as  they  have  in  that 
of  the  college. 
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A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  Princeton  authorities  for 
the  care  and  wisdom  that  marked  their  bestowal  of  academic 
honors.  Not  only  was  the  list  of  those  complimented  short 
enough  to  make  it  an  added  honor  to  be  included  in  it,  but 
there  was  not  a  name  there  that  is  open  to  criticism  from  the 
most  captious.  There  is  a  tendency  on  such  occasions  to 
tickle  the  vanity  of  aged  respectables  and  personal  friends 
and  munificent  donors.  At  the  Princeton  celebration  there 
was  nothing  whatever  of  this  kind. 


The  election  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  the  distinguished 
and  successful  superintendent  of  schools  at  St.  Paul,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Barringer  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  an  educational  event 
of  much  more  than  average  importance.  Newark,  were  its 
greatness  not  overshadowed  by  its  nearness  to  New  York, 
would  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country. 
Its  population  is  rapidly  approaching  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
and  the  public-sehool  spirit  is  far  better  developed  there 
than  in  most  other  Eastern  cities.  As  a  rule  men  of  unusual 
ability  and  disinterestedness  have  directed  the  public-school 
system,  and  for  a  long  term  of  years  Superintendent  Bar- 
ringer has  steadily  given  his  sympathy  and  support  to  sound 
and  progreSvSive  movements  and  ideas.  Now  that  he  retires, 
after  so  honorable  a  period  of  service,  to  accept  a  post 
involving  kss  care  and  responsibility,  it  is  the  highest  compli- 
ment that  can  be  paid  him  to  search  the  country  over  for 
his  successor,  and  to  find  that  successor  in  a  man  who  is 
described  by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  as  **  an  enlightened 
and  progressive  educator,  a  tireless  and  enthusiastic  worker, 
a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  faithful  and  conscientious  officer, 
and  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character."  Superintendent 
Gilbert  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  New  Jersey  and  the 
East  generally.  He  deserves,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive, 
the  cordial,  loyal,  and  unfaltering  support  of  the  teachers 
and  citizens  of  the  great  and  progressive  city  that  he  is  now 
to  serve. 


The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Brooks  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  year  1895,  has  just  been  issued  in  printed 
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form.  It  is  a  most  careful  and  scholarly  presentation  of  the 
present  situation  in  Philadelphia,  together  with  clear-cut, 
definite  recommendations  for  the  future.  Dr.  Brooks  dis- 
cusses  the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  school  adminis« 
tration  in  a  thoroughly  judicial  spirit,  and  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  it  should  be  revised  along  the  general  lines 
of  the  New  York  school  reform  law.  One  or  two  details  are 
pointed  out  in  which  departure  from  the  New  York  law 
would  better  meet  local  needs  and  conditions;  but  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  that  law  meet  with  Dr.  Brooks's 
hearty  approval.  Dr.  Brooks  will  certainly  carry  the  good 
sense  of  his  community  with  him  in  his  argument  against 
the  almost  childish  proposition  to  transform  the  Boys'  High 
School  into  a  "  University  of  Philadelphia." 


The  various  ordinances,  raising  the  standards  of  higher 
and  professional  education,  that  were  recommended  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the 
College  Council  have  been  adopted  with  one  exception. 
These  recommendations  were  printed  in  full  in  these  pages 
in  October  last^  and  need  not  now  be  repeated  at  length. 
It  is  suf^cient  to  say  that  they  give  a  formal  definition  to 
the  hitherto  very  uncertain  word  "  college,"  and  prohibit 
its  unauthorized  use  hereafter;  that  they  put  an  end  to 
granting  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  Ph.  D.,  honoris  causa,  after 
January  i,  1897;  and  that  they  forbid  the  conferring  of  a 
degree  of  any  kind  after  January  i,  1900,  unless  the  candi- 
date has  had  a  full  secondary  education  before  entering  on 
his  higher  or  professional  work.  These  provisions  are  all 
salutary  and  helpful.  When  will  the  other  pubHc-school 
States  fall  in  line  behind  New  York,  and  protect  by  similar 
provisions  the  academic  distinctions  and  rewards  conferred 
by  their  authority? 

The  ordinance  that  was  not  passed  is  very  important,  and 
was  laid  over  for  further  consideration.  It  relates  to 
degrees  in  law  and  should  be  made  even  stronger  than  it 
now  is,  and  then  passed.  The  Regents  cannot  afford  to  give 
their  degree  in  law  for  any  lower  standard  of  work  than  is 
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required  at  the  best  law  schools  that  come  under  their  eye. 
If  the  proprietary  schools,  run  for  revenue  only,  cannot  and 
will  not  come  up  to  that  standard,  the  State  of  New  York 
only  humiUates  itself  by  giving  degrees  to  their  graduates. 


The  annual  Statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  summarizes  the  immense 
v^ork  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  now  carries  on.  It  has 
long  since  demonstrated  its  indispensableness,  and  only 
needs  a  somewhat  larger  appropriation  to  enable  it  to  mul- 
tiply its  usefulness  many  fold.  Dr.  Harris  has  succeeded  in 
expediting  greatly  the  publication  of  the  annual  reports. 
That  for  1893—94  has  been  distributed;  that  for  1894-95 
will  follow  at  once,  and  that  for  1895-96  is  nearly  ready  for 
the  printer.  This  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  order 
of  things. 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  15,688,622  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  educational  institutions  of  various  kinds  and 
grades.  Of  this  vast  total  14,944,526  are  in  elementary 
schools,  539,712  are  in  secondary  schools,  while  204,384  are 
in  higher  institutions.  The  common  schools  were  open 
141. 4  days,  on  the  average,  in  1894-95;  required  the  ser\'ices 
of  396,327  teachers,  and  cost  $178,215,556.  Of  colleges 
and  universities  481  are  reported  upon.  These  enjoyed  a 
total  income  of  $16,783,638,  employed  8459  instructors, 
and  enrolled  63,402  undergraduates  and  4273  graduate 
students. 
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It  is  welcome  news  that  Superintendent  Button  of 
Brookline  has  been  appointed  to  a  lectureship  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  history,  theory,  and  art  of  teaching  at  Har\'ard 
University.  Not  only  is  this  an  appropriate  and  deserved 
recognition  of  Mr.  Button's  work  as  a  superintendent  both 
at  New  Haven  and  at  Brookline,  but  it  is  conclusive  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  Professor  Hanus's  pioneer  work  at 
Harvard.  This  almost  formal  alliance  of  Harvard  and  the 
common  schools  is  very  suggestive  and  very  encouraging. 
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No  better  educational  meetings  are  held  in  this  country- 
than  those  of  the  several  organizations  of  Illinois  teachers. 
The  State  Association  will  assemble  this  year  at  Springfield 
on  December  29  and  the  two  days  following.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  bring  the  subject  of  free  text-books  promi- 
nently before  the  people  of  the  State.  Professor  David 
Felmley  of  Normal,  111.,  will  make  the  address,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Errant  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  will  lead 
the  discussion.  "  Mechanism  in  the  public  schools," 
"  The  pubUc  high  school  the  college  of  the  future,"  and 
*•  The  aim  in  education,"  will  be  respectively  treated  by 
Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg,  Editor  of  Primary  Education,  Dn 
Edmund  J.  James  of  Chicago  University,  and  Dr.  Arnold 
Tompkins  of  IlHnois  University.  The  department  pro- 
grammes, especially  that  of  the  Child  Study  Section,  give 
promise  of  great  interest. 

After  visiting  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  and  Milwaukee  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion voted  unanimously  to  hold  the  meeting  of  1897  at  Mil- 
waukee. This  decision  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The 
citizens  of  Milwaukee  are  eager  for  the  meeting  and  propose, 
if  possible,  to  outdo  the  splendid  efforts  of  Denver  and  of 
Buffalo.  President  Skinner  has  a  strong  programme  in 
preparation,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  meeting  of  1897 
should  not  be  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Secretary  Shepard  reports  a  total  enrolled  membership  of 
9048  at  Buffalo.  Of  this  total  New  York  contributed  212 1, 
doing  more  than  three  times  as  well  as  she  did  in  1892  for 
the  Saratoga  meeting.  How  much  of  this  vast  improvement 
is  due  to  the  energy,  devotion,  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Buffalo 
teachers  is  well  recognized  the  country  over. 
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